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There are 1,600 more ! 


Your law book section is not complete without Corpus Juris Secundum, 
America’s premier law encyclopedia. It is found on the shelves of more than 
1,600 lay libraries. 


CJS is the S AA restatement of American law, based on all reported cases 
since 1658. With an outstanding upkeep system to keep pace with the dynamic 
character of the law, it is always up to date. 


Be certain alae library makes this rich source of authority available to your 
patrons: They deserve access to and understanding of the laws that protect and 
enefit them. 


Write today for more information about CJS and for our informative free 
booklet, “Planning Your Law Book Section.” You will find it interesting and 
helpful. Write to West Publishing Company, 50 W. Kellogg Blvd., P.O. Box 3526, 
St. Paul, MN 55165. 
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---MIDSUMMER NEWS UPDATE-- 


"THE SPEAKER" UPDATE. As directed by a Council resolution on The Speaker (see p. 377, confer- 
ence report, this issue), Executive Director Robert Wedgeworth discussed a new introduction to 
the film with -coproducer Lee Bobker on July 7. Bobker okayed an introductory statement draft. 
The next day, in a conference call, the Board directed President Eric Moon to invite Black Cau- 
cus leaders to talk with Board reps at Headquarters. 

On July 12, Caucus leaders Avery Williams and George Grant met with Wedgeworth, Moon, Clara 
Jones, Alice Ihrig, and Ruth Frame. After the meeting, Moon told AL he was awaiting a written 
statement of the Black Caucus position which he would present to the Board in another confer- 
ence call. Then he will immediately report on the matter to the Council and to the library 
press. Meanwhile, the 300 original prints of the film are being distributed. 


ALABAMA DOUBLES STATE AID, After years of underfunding, the Alabama legislature has approved 
some $2 million for public library service in FY 1978, almost doubling the current appropria- 
tion and lifting state aid from 18 to 31 cents per capita. Also in Alabama, Birmingham voters 
approved an $11 million library bond issue by 4-1, essentially for a new central library. 


CIP AND CRL SCORE. In Washington, LC's Cataloging in Publication program processed its 100,- 
000th book, David Knight's Dinosaur Days. The program was launched in 1971 with 27 publishers; 
that figure has now topped 1,250. i 

In Chicago, the Center for Research Libraries (CRL) welcomed Oklahoma State U. as its 100th 
member. Founded in 1949 by ten universities as the Midwest Inter-library Center, CRL provides 
access to the world's largest collection of foreign doctoral dissertations, thousands of rarely 
held periodicals, and other infrequently used research material. i 


WHO'S WHAT, AND WHERE. Appointments: MEL BLOWERS of Findlay (Ohio) College to university li- 
brarian and associate professor at U. North Carolina/Asheville. DAVID LEWIS INCE of New Mexico 
State U. to library director and associate professor at Valdosta (Ga.) State College. PATRICIA 
KLINCK, assistant state librarian, to state librarian of Vermont. LOUIS LERNER, Chicago pub- 
lisher, Public Library Board member, and NCLIS commissioner, named U.S. ambassador to Norway; 
hopes to retain NCLIS post. ANTONIO RODRIGUEZ-BUCKINGHAM of the Tozzer Library at Harvard to 
director of the library school at St. John's University, Queens, N.Y. HARRY SKALLERUP of the 
U.S. Naval Academy to director of libraries at Florida Atlantic University, Boca Raton. DONALD 
SWANSON, physicist and information retrieval systems expert, to dean of the University of Chi- 
cago library school, where he served as dean from 1963 to 1972. ALLEN VEANER of Stanford to 
librarian, University of California/Santa Barbara. THEODORE WALLER, Grolier Educational Corp. 
to the additional post of executive vice president of the parent company, Grolier Incorporated. 
And just in--CAROL A. NEMEYER of New York, well known in publishing, library, and education 
circles, has been named Assistant Librarian of Congress for Public Education, effective Sep- 


NOW AVAILABLE IN MICROFORM 


Converted into microfiche in Geneva under U.N. supervision, these confer- 
ence papers are produced by Microforms International Marketing Corpora- 
tion, a Pergamon Press, Inc., Subsidiary. 


These important World Conference Proceedings may be ordered in their 
entirety or by individual papers. 


A complete brochure which is an index to the papers released by partici- 
pating countries and includes necessary ordering information is available on 
request. 


The complete collection on microfiche: $600.00; same price for 16mm or 
35mm microfilm. Minimum order: $10.00, paper, fiche or microfilm, up to 
30 pages. Over 30 pages in 100-page units or less, $20.00. 


For detailed information about the contents of these publications, or to place your order, write or call: 


PERGAMON PRESS, INC. 


MAXWELL HOUSE, FAIRVIEW PARK, ELMSFORD, N.Y. 10523 
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Samsonite Gadgeteer FREE! 


Use your Gadgeteer for overnight trips 
. daily commutes . . . . as a por- 
table office . . . . you name it. 


Available in distinctive mocha brown, 
soft-touch vinyl. Features a multi- 
length shoulder strap with cushion pad. 
Four super-size zippered pockets. A 
tuck-tite lock. 


This offer is available only from your 
regular office supply dealer while stock 


lasts. Ask for deal #OF-3168 in blue 
or black ink colors. 


Contains a perfect 12 dozen general 
office assortment. 


8 Doz. M-25 

(Medium) 

4 Doz. AF-59 
(Acct. Fine) | 
Plus mt 

| FREE Samsonite? ® 
Gadgeteer. 






BIC Pen Corp., Milford, CT 06460 


-067-628 
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been Senior Associate at the Association ot American Publishers. 


tember 12. Since 1971 she has 
Resignations: ED DOWLIN, state librarian at New Mexico. LLOYD WAGNER, library director, 
Catholic University (Washington, D.C.). 
Elections: THEODORE WIENER, vice chair/chair-elect, Council of National Library Associa- 
tions. EDWIN BUDGE, vice president/president-elect, Oregon Library Association. 


LIBRARY PRESSURE SWINGS STATE FUNDING. The Oregon Library Association worked six years to 
alert legislators to the needs of public libraries and finally won approval of "State Aid to 
Public Libraries" bill. When Gov. Bob Straub signed it July 6, he invited OLA officers to wit- 
ness the ceremony. The act provides Oregon's first $300,000 for local library services. 

When zero-based budget approach caused Ohio's House to reduce state aid to libraries, the 
Ohio Library Association called for action. OLA/Ohio Library Trustee Association Director A. 
Chapman Parsons got the House-Senate finance committee to boost the 1977-79 aid budget by $100,- 
000. The result: the Assembly approved $4.2 million for state library operations and $1.7 mil- 
lion in state aid, up 13 and 32 percent over 1975-77. 


CARTER ADMINISTRATION THREATENS FUNDING. Although Sen. Thomas Eagleton (D-Mo.) is a longtime 
supporter of education and library programs, he was persuaded by the budget-minded White House 
to lead the fight to cut education funds in the Labor-HEW Appropriations Bill for FY 1978. As 
a result, the Senate bill passed June 29 sliced $65 million from ESEA I and $32.5 million from 
Impact Aid. Library lobbyists fear that both the school library program ESEA IV-B and the new 
HEA II-C research program will be reduced in House-Senate conference. 

A conference committee on LSCA extension has accepted the Senate's so-called Quie amendment 
requiring the states to match LSCA administrative expenditures. The joint committee also ac- 
cepted Senate measures on architectural barriers, energy consumption, and expenditures for the 
handicapped and institutionalized. Major differences still to be resolved include aid to urban 
libraries. 


A NATIONAL PERIODICALS CENTER will be established within the Library of Congress, according to 


a plan endorsed by the National Commission for Libraries and Information Science. The project, 
aimed at meeting the growing need for access to periodical literature, was recommended by a 
Task Force on the National Periodical System after it considered pleas from other institutions 
for a piece of the action (AL June, p. 287). The center will be developed from donations and 
will begin operating in 1978 or 1979 with some 50,000 subscriptions. 


AAP WELCOMES BABY BACK HOME. The Association of American Publishers has taken over the admin- 


istration of the National Book Awards from the American Academy and Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters, responsible for the annual fete the last two years. AAP President Townsend Hoopes and 
Institute President Jacques Barzun announced the new sponsorship on May 25, referring to the 
"basic differences in approach and expectation" of the two organizations. In a telephone in- 
terview, Hoopes told AL that both publishers and the board of the Institute had been uncomfor- 
table with the award at AAIAL. "We have just taken back the child into our own house," Hoopes 
said. One of the primary "basic differences" was location of the ceremonies far uptown from 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


Official Journal of the Catholic Library Association 


— Monthly issues focus on themes of interest to the library profession, re- 
views of professional books, reference books, children’s books, young 
adult books, religious books, religious education media, non-print media 


: hard 
and hardware INFORMATION 


Catholic Library Association 
10 issues annually with index 461 W. Lancaster Avenue 
$15.00 Haverford, Pennsylvania 19041 
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Publishers’ Row at the Institute offices on 155th Street. Another was AAIAL's low-keyed ap- 
proach to publicity. 

Interviewed in mid-July, Barzun seemed resigned to having AAP take the reins, "for few. 
people realize that running the NBA is a very costly operation. ...But," he added, "a way 
will have to be found to make it more permanent." 

AAP is sustaining the awards with annual contributions of some $30,000 from general trade 
publishers, plus aid from corporations. 

Joan Cunliffe, who has been handling the awards continuously since she was associate 
director of the National Book Committee in 1968, was named staff director of the NBA. She 
told AL that invitations to judges for the 1978 awards were going out from the AAP office at 
One Park Avenue, and that the new program will keep the seven categories instituted in 1977 
(see June AL, p. 351). 


| How did your library pinch pennies or find a windfall? 
chara your seserichac in AL's upcoming issue on MONEY. Send 300 words or less by Sept. 5 to 
MONEY, American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. For ideas chosen, AL will pay 
$5 to $10: Enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope if return desired. 


in the meaning of the Hatch Act, the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission has ruled in the case of a Pennsylvania librarian running for county school 
board. Mark Morse, director of the Mifflin County Library in Lewiston, withdrew from a heated 
race July 11 after the Civil Service Commission rejected his arguments that: 1) A section of 
the Hatch Act explicitly excludes employees of educational institutions from those covered by 
the act (which says that if an institution receives federal funds, its employees may not run 
for public office); 2) A number of court decisions have declared libraries to be educational 
institutions; and 3) The county library performs many outright educational services (which he 
listed). The Commission said no, that in a House debate in 1942 a congressman argued that the 
original legislation was meant to exclude school teachers only. "My own view," said a disap- 
pointed Morse, "is that the law is just what it says, not what some congressman hoped it meant 
or wished it had said." 


Cornerstones, published by the ALA Committee on 
the White House Conference on Library and Information Services. made its debut at the Detroit 
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Conference. Designed as a newsletter, planning aid, and reporter for the state conferences 


preceding WHCLIS, it is available free from Alice Ihrig, 9322 S. 53rd Ave., Oak Lawn, IL 60453. 


JFK LIBRARY BREAKS GROUND. A full clutch of the Kennedy clan, including Jacqueline, Caroline, 
and John, took part in groundbreaking ceremonies at the site of the John Fitzgerald Kennedy Li- 
brary on a muddy Boston Harbor peninsula June 12. Sen. Edward Kennedy promised the library 
"will tell the kind of man he was." Young Joseph Kennedy said it would also be a memorial to 
his late father, Robert. The $12 million glass-and-concrete structure adjoining the U. of Mas- 
sachusetts/Boston will be completed in two-and-a-half years. 


ASIS PUBLISHING "SHRINKAGE" AVERTED. Beginning with vol. 28, no. 1, the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Society for Information Science is being published by John Wiley. ASIS monographs, The An- 
nual Review of Information Science and Technology and Proceedings of the ASIS Annual Meeting, 
will be published by Knowledge Industry Publications. ASIS President Margaret Fisher declared: 
"ASIS partnership with KIPI is a natural fit, which allows the Society to expand its publica- 
tions program--at a time when it would have shrunk otherwise." 


A NETWORK ADVISORY COMMITTEE chaired by Deputy Library of Congress William Welsh will continue 


the work begun by the Network Advisory Group (AL April, p. 176). The committee will be made up 


of representatives of 18 library organizations including ALA. The advisory group's 89-page re- 
print is available on request from the Cataloging Distrubution Service, Subscriber Accounts 
Unit, Library of Congress, Washington, DC 20541. 


JUST OUT: A 34-PAGE GUIDE TO "THE ALA MAZE," The Chapter Handbook, is available to state asso- 
ciation officers and staff and to chapter councilors. Write ALA's Public Information Office. 





LATE JOB NOTICES (For September issue, call 312-944-6780 AFTER August 10) 


Listings taken by phone as space permits. 10 lines maximum, $10/line (10-20 words/line). ALA members 10% off. 


LIBRARY ASSOCTATE DIRECTOR, Assist with administration of public and technical services; personnel; budgeting; appli- 
cations of computer technology. ALA-accredited MLS; 10 yrs.' experience; direct responsibility for supervision and 
evaluation of personnel; demonstrated ability for overall responsibility for an automated circulation system in a uni- 
versity library; direct responsibility for a technical services department for scheduling and coordinating reference 
services. Skilled in oral and written communications. 12-mo appointment. Salary $20,000-$25,000. Position available 


immediately. Application deadline August 18: Don Miles, Chairperson Search Committee, Clemson University Library, 
Clemson, SC 29631. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


ADULT SERVICES COORDINATOR for city-county system serving population of 150,000. Includes responsibility for collection 
building program for other than reference, services program for central circulation and branches, special projects in 
adult services, promotion and public relations, and orientation and training of nonprofessional staff. System has new 
central building under construction. Requires ALA-accredited MLS with some appropriate post-degree experience highly 
preferred. Ability to work effectively as part of close team effort essential. Beginning salary $13,026. Write or call 
Kenneth Brown, Pack Memorial Public Library, Asheville, NC 28801. (704) 252-8701. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Growing public library at the "crossroads of the new South." ALA-accredited MLS. General refer- 


ence duties at main library of system. Librarian I position, $11,688-$12,876. Send resume to Dennis Bruce, Director, 
Spartanburg County Public Library, Box 2409, Spartanburg, SC 29304. 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY LIBRARIAN for public library serving 700,000. MLS + master's degree in area of business or science. 


3 yrs.’ experience. $12,646.40-$15,392. Excellent fringe benefits. Send letter of application, resume, and credentials: 
Ann Hester, Associate Director, Birmingham Public Library, 2020 7th Ave. N., Birmingham, AL 35203. An E/O employer. 


DIRECTOR OF LIBRARY SERVICES. 3 yrs.' appropriate library administrative experience; MLS or equivalent degree required; 


doctoral degree in library science or an appropriate related discipline preferred. Appointment on or about January 1 on 
12-mo. basis. Minimum salary $20,000 (negotiable, based upon qualifications and experience). Letters of application 
with vita and credentials before October 7: Chairperson, Library Search and Screen Committee, Office of the Dean of Fac 
ulties, Indiana University at South Bend, South Bend, IN 46615. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer, in- 
viting applications from women and minority candidates. 


COORDINATOR OF LLLINOIS RESEARCH AND REFERENCE ACTIVITIES. Responsible for Illinois Research and Reference Center pro- 
viding interlibrary loans, photo duplication, and reference services to Illinois citizens outside the university aca- 
demic community through ILLINET. MLS, 3-5 yrs.' professional experience required. Experience with systems, research, 
and reference centers, or interlibrary loans desirable. Salary $17,500+. Center operates under annually renewed con- 
tracts with Illinois state libraries. Faculty position not tenure track. Send vitae and 5 references by October 1 (for 
maximum consideration): Robert F. Delzell, Director of Personnel, University Library at Urbana-Champaign, Urbana, IL 
61801. (217) 333-0319. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


DIRECTOR, BERKELEY PUBLIC LIBRARY, Salary $23,100-$31,500. Main library and 4 branches; circulation 1,087,502; oper- 
ating budget $1,878,300. Highly motivated candidates with 5 yrs." professional library or related administrative ex- 
perience, including budgeting, planning and supervising, + BA, and preferably 1 yr.'s graduate work in library science 
or public/business administration. Send resume by August 31: Personnel Department, 2100 Grove St., Berkeley, CA 94704. 
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Russell Shank, who won the 1978- 
79 presidency by some 500 votes in a 
relatively close contest, said that his 
statement of professional concerns on 
the official ballot was “right on target” 
and needed no post-election alterations. 

“Our organizational problems ought 
to be decided on the basis of how impor- 
tant the substantive issues [represented 
by units] are to American librarianship, 
and not on how much money those is- 
sues can generate in terms of. dues in- 
come,” Shank said. “I don’t take my 
stand on the survival of divisions . . . as 
some people are saying. But I am inter- 
ested that we use the funds of the as- 
sociation to address the issues of Ameri- 
can librarianship, and that we have an 
organizational structure that will allow 
us to handle them.” 

As former president of ACRL (1972- 
73) and ISAD (1968-69), as well as a 
current member of ALA’s Council and 
Executive Board, 51-year-old Shank has 
taken part in many of ALA’s structural 
and policy debates over the years. 

At whatever cost, ALA should be “a 
home for everyone,” he feels, “for those 
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Russell Shank, ALA President-Elect “On Target,” 


Became a Librarian By a Fluke 


people interested in work that is of uni- 
versal concern to the profession—and 
that includes those interested in areas 
which in and of themselves can’t gener- 
ate money.” 

“I’m optimistic,” Shank said, praising 
what he calls the “24-hour-a-day profes- 
sionals” in the membership. “We've got 
a lot to work with.” 


$2.50 Made Him Librarian 


AL interviewed Shank by telephone 
July 1 following a farewell luncheon 
given him by his colleagues at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, where he had been 
director of libraries since 1967. He takes 
over UCLA's library now. In a mood for 
reminiscing, he agreed to tell how he 
first became a librarian. 

In the spring of 1947, Shank was en- 
rolled at the University of Washington’s 
School of Commerce to add a manage- 
ment degree to one in engineering. (“In 
those days, engineering was the degree 
to have.”) A navy veteran (he had re- 
signed from active duty the year before 
as a lieutenant commander), he was 
trying to make the most of the GI Bill. 

“To get a $65 benefit instead of 
$62.50, I had to take 15 credits per 
quarter, and I was one hour short. 

“I was looking through the catalog 
for a one-credit course in administration, 
which was the course I needed. Then I 
found one: Administration of Special Li- 
braries. The description said it would 
appeal to people with a special interest 
in science, and I figured that suited me. 
So I wrote it in on my registration, forg- 
ing my advisor’s okay, and went to the 
School of Librarianship for approval. 

“As it happened, the entire school— 
it was small then—was out doing field 
work that quarter, and there was prac- 
tically no one around. Sitting in the of- 
fice, though, was Robert Gitler, then di- 
rector of the School of Librarianship, 
and Harry Bauer, director of UW librar- 
ies. They told me I could not take the 
course, but would have to make a lengthy 
formal application to the school. 

“I mumbled Tm sorry to have both- 







. my advisor must have 
. and was about to 


ered you. . 
made a mistake . . 
leave the office. 

“Gitler and Bauer drew up short. “No, 
go ahead, take the course, they said. 
They signed my forms, and gave me an 
admissions application, and did their 
best to recruit me to the underpopulated 
library school, throwing all therules away. 

“Once I got into the school, it just 
appealed to me. . . the right kind of 
people, the program. The rest is history.” 

An expert on automation, telecom- 
munications, and networks, Shank led 
the development of FEDLINK, a co- 
operative automated cataloging network, 
and was an early advocate of using cable 
TV to improve library service. He au- 
thored a report of the New York Metro 
Library Project in 1968, Regional Access 
to Scientific and Technical Information: 
A Program for Action, and was president 
of the Universal Serials and Book Ex- 
change in 1975. 

Shank holds bachelor’s degrees in 
electrical engineering and librarianship 
from the University of Washington, an 
M.B.A. from the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and a doctorate in librarianship from 


Columbia, where he taught. —E. McC. 
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Russell Shank Wins Presidency; 
Twenty-Five Councilors Elected; 
Bylaw Amendments Passed 
Russell Shank, university librarian of 
UCLA and a member of the ALA Execu- 
tive Board, has been elected vice- 
president and president-elect of the 


American Library Association, receiving 
2,950 votes. Votes cast for his two op- 
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ponents were: 2,447 for F. William 
Summers and 2,369 for Dorothy M. 
Broderick. 

The election results were certified at 
a meeting of the ALA Elections Com- 
mittee on June 10, 1977. Donald E. 
Wright chairs that committee, whose 
other members are Harriet Bogard, Flor- 
ence Burmeister, Patricia Hogan, Elliott 
Kanner, Mary Radmacher, and Jennifer 


A. Stephenson. A total of 8,053 ballots 
were cast, 225 of which were invalid. 
There were no write-ins. 


Councilors at Large, 1977-81 

The following list designates the 
twenty-five new members of ALA Coun- 
cil with capital letters. The names of all 
candidates for Council appear inthe same 
order they appeared on the official ballot; 
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the total number of votes each candidate 
received has been added. 

Preccy L. Prierrer, director, IMC, 
Jefferson H.S., Lafayette, Ind., 1,865; 
R. Max Willocks, 1,799; Kenneth G. 
Sivulich, 1,437; John H. M. Chen, 1,691; 
ABIGAIL DaAnu-HANSEN, assoc. univer- 
sity librarian, Princeton, 2,098; Jeanne 
Davies, 1,610; Ext OBOLER, university 
librarian, Idaho State U., 3,064; Mary 
K. CHELTON, consultant for young adult 
services, Westchester L. Sys., Hartsdale, 
N.Y., 2,142; Mary CHAMBERS JONEs, 
director, Library/Media Center, Jeffer- 
son H.S., Portland, Ore., 2,213; BRIGITTE 








~ Boun 


L. KENNEY, assoc. professor, GSLS, 
Drexel U., 2,768; Katherine G. Eaton, 
1,813; Avery W. Williams, 1,589; Ernest 
A. DiMattia, Jr., 1,752; Nina T. Cohen, 
1,735; Natalia G. Davis, 1,627; HERBERT 
BIBLO, assistant librarian, Reader Ser- 
vices, John Crerar Library, Chicago, 
2,271; Patricia J. Rom, 1,797; W. LYLE 
EBERHART, administrator, Wisconsin 
Div. for Library Services, Madison, 
1,850; Ivan L. Kaldor, 1,400; Howard 
W. Dillon, 1,711; ANNETTE P. SHOCKEY, 
head, School Services, Cuyahoga County 
Library, Cleveland, 1,896; DANIEL 


CasEy, commissioner, NCLIS, Washing- 
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fis Our books aren't wallflowers: they really circulate. Maybe it’s their 

| colorful illustrations. Or their strong, durable buckram covers. Or 
maybe it's the fact that they're library-bound. We tend to think it's all 
three that make Bound To Stay Bound Books so popular. 


fp? Our books will last at least one hundred circulations, which is five 
; times longer than average, and they can cost as little as 5¢ per 
reader. That helps your budget get around, too. 


f We have over 24,000 titles, 1,000,000 volumes in stock. Send 
é today for our free service brochure and catalog. You're bound to like 
what you see. 
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ton, D.C., 2,788: Linpa D. Crowe, sys- 
tems development officer, North Sub- 
urban L. Sys., Wheeling, Ill., 2,007; 


_ John T. Short, 1,247; Par A. Wooprvum, 


director, Tulsa City-County L. Sys. 
2,072; Laurene E. Zaporozhetz, 1,711; 
Bruce A. Granat, 1,415; Edward P. 
Miller, 1,692; Richard A. Lyders, 1,468; 
ALLEN B. VEANER, assistant director for 
technical services, Stanford U. L., 2,377; 
Joseph H. Da Rold, 1,138; Phillis M. 
Wilson, 1,508; BROTHER EMMETT 
Corry, director, St. Anthony’s H. S. L. 
Media Center, Smithtown, N.Y., 1,880; 
ALAN E. SCHORR, government pubs. and 
map librarian, U. of Alaska, Fairbanks, 
2,493; Mines M. Jackson, professor, 
GSLS, U. of Hawaii, Honolulu, 2,192; 










1977 Election Results 
Divisions and Round Tables 


The chief officers elected for each 
ALA unit are as follows: 

AASL: Anna Mary S. Lowrey 

ACRL: Evan Ira Farber 

ALHRT; Donald G. Davis, Jr. 

ALTA: Barbara S. Prentice 

ASLA: Robert A. McClarren 

CSD; Lillian N. Gerhardt 

GODORT; Nancy Cline 

HRLSD; Phyllis I. Dalton 

IF RT; Lee B. Brawner 

ISAD: Susan K. Martin 

JMRT; Joyce Wyngaarden 

LED; Annette Phinazee 

LRRT; Charles H. Davis 

RASD; Larry E. Bone 

RTSD; Pauline Atherton 

YASD; Bruce E. Daniels 

Daniel J. Diaz, Elizabeth Run- 
yon-Lancaster, Janette Neal, Lois 
Mills, and Herbert Biblo have been 
elected to SRRT’s Action Council. 
New members of the SORT Steering 
Committee are Fran Jones, Tom 
Muth, and Lee Ash. 

In other elections the late Eliza- 
beth T. Fast was voted president/ 
president-elect of LAD. A mail bal- 
lot will be sent in the fall to fill this 
vacant position. 

CSD’s and LAD’s revised bylaws 
were adopted. 

































Mary Biblo, 1,554; Gail J. McGovern, 
1,561; JeweL H. Harris, director of li- 
brary relations & training, Gaylord 
Brothers, Syracuse, N.Y., 1,978; Adelina 
Coppin-Alvarado, 1,723; ELIZABETH M. 
Dickinson, division head, Technical 
Services, Broward County PL, Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla., 2,169; Diane Gordon 
Kadanoff, 1,223; Priscilla L. Moulton, 
1,844; Mohammed M. Aman, 1,254; 
CAROLE E. Moss, county librarian, Los 
Angeles County PL, 1,964; Del Beukel- 
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An ALA 
Membership 
Service... 





ALA 
CANCER 
EXPENSE 
INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


A supplemental hospital and 
medical plan designed to help 
pay medical costs for the treat- 
ment of cancer. 


Any ALA Personal Member, of 
any age, in any physical con- 
dition may apply on behalf of 
oneself or their family as long 
as none have ever had cancer. 


Individual Plan cost is 
$19.13 semi-annually 


Family Plan cost is 
$27.56 semi-annually 


SCHEDULE OF BENEFITS 
Both IN & OUT of hospital 


LIFETIME MAXIMUM 
$100,000.00 


For further information, please 
mail in the reader response card 
in the front of the magazine, or 
write or call the ALA Cancer Ex- 
pense Insurance Program Admin- 
istrators, William M. Mercer, Inc., 
222 S. Riverside Plaza, Chicago, 
IL 60606. Call toll-free at (800) 
621-0366 or, in Illinois, collect at 
(312) 648-6439. 
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man, 1,070; Doreitha R. Madden, 1,178; 
Martha V. Tome, 1,567; Joseph R. Ede- 
len, Jr., 1,319; Lee Putnam, 1,360; Joan 
K. Marshall, 1,556; Barry E. Booth, 
1,376; KENNETH J. BIERMAN, assistant 
director, T.S. and Automation, Tucson 
PL, 1,904; Barbara J. Conroy, 1,288; 
Florence McMullin, 1,676; Anne E. 
Voss, 1,458; Kathlyn C. Adams, 1,375; 
David R. Bender, 1,836; Cynthia E. 
Jenkins, 1,366; Diana Dent YOUNG, 
public library consultant on children’s 
services, North Carolina State Library, 
Raleigh, 1,976; Schuyler L. Mott, 1,297; 
Lotsee Smith, 1,837; Benedict J. LaBue, 
1,261; Herman L. Totten, 1,733; Lelia 
G. Rhodes, 1,066; Marilyn L. Hinshaw, 
1,743; Richard J. Rademacher, 1,348; 
Geraldine W. Bell, 1,073; Norman D. 
Alexander, 1,261; Kay A. Cassell, 1,610; 
Barbara J. Williams, 1,272; Casper L. 
Jordan, 1,482; Elizabeth P. Hoffman, 
1,468; Joseren H. Treyz, director of li- 
braries, U. of Wisconsin, Madison, 2,100; 
Donald D. Foos, 1,393; MAURICE FREED- 
MAN, coordinator of technical services, 
N.Y. PL, 2,234; Peccy A. SULLIVAN, di- 
rector of branches & regional libraries, 
Chicago PL, 3,583; Bonnie Beth Mitch- 
ell, 1,504; Paul A. White, 1,054; Lucille 
C. Thomas, 1,443; Adele M. Jackson, 
1,302; Virginia S. Sherwood, 1,405; 
Jane A. HANNIGAN, assoc. professor, 
SLS, Columbia U., N.Y.C., 2,667. 


Bylaw Amendments Passed 


The ALA Elections Committee also 
certified the passage and ratification by 
membership of three Bylaw Amend- 
ments. An amendment to Bylaw Article 
I, Section 2, revises the organization dues 
schedule (4,411 in favor; 1,411 op- 
posed); an amendment to Bylaw Article 
III, Sections 2(b) and 3(b) equalizes 
the number of Council/Membership sig- 
natures required on petitions to add to 
the ALA Nominating Committee's candi- 
dates for elections (5,318 in favor; 611 
opposed); and an amendment to Article 
VIII, Section 2, eases the calendar of 
Council committee appointments (5,105 
in favor; 843 opposed). 


Ballots Will Be Mailed 3rd Class 
Again, But Turn-Around Time 
to Be Extended 


Some members complained when 
ALA ballots mailed third class between 
April 18 and 25 were either not received 
or received too late to return by the 
May 31 cut-off. 

The third class mailing was instituted 
to save several thousand dollars each 
year over first class. 

Executive Director Robert Wedge- 
worth investigated the causes for the de- 
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hing out 


In just two years, Faxon has added six 
full-time regional sales managers to add yet 
another dimension to Faxon's personalized 
service. South: 


Mid-Atlantic: James L. Smith 
Roy J. Reinalda Nat'l. Sales Mgr. 
901 Broad Street P.O. Box 1000 
Shrewsbury, Nd Marietta, GA 30061 


07701 Tel. 404-971-1323 
Tel: 609-693-8524 Southwest: 
Midwest: James R. Bohrer 
David R. Fritsch 12633 Memorial Dr. 
P.O. Box 338 Apt. 222 


Saline, MI 48176 
Tel. 313-995-0108 
Northeast: 
Douglas N. Fernald John C. Van Dyke 
15 Southwest Pk. 1351 Rhoda Dr. 
Westwood, MA 02090 LadJolla, CA 92037 
Tel. 617-329-3350 Tel. 714-454-4946 


Contact the representative in your area 
today to learn how Faxon's fast, personalized 
service can apply to your library. 


Library business is our only business — since 1881. 


FE 
F.W. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


Library Magazine Subscription Agency 
15 Southwest Park, Westwood, Mass. 02090 
Tel: 800-225-7894 (toll-free) 
617-329-3350 (collect in Mass. and Canada only) 


Houston, TX 77043 
Tel. 713-461-4323 
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A Data Gathering and 
Instructional Manual for 
Performance Measures 
in Public Libraries 
by 


Ellen Altman 
Philip M. Clark 


Ernest R. DeProspo 
Ellen Connor Clark 


This manual for the first time provides 
librarians and trustees with a tool to develop 
measures, other than circulation figures, which 
show the benefits of library service to the 
user. It gathers quantitative data that indicate 
the performance capabilities of a public li- 
brary. Preliminary data analysis was reported 
in Performance Measures for Public Libraries 
published by the Public Library Association/ 
American Library Association in 1973. These 
measures have also been successfully adapted 
for the measurement of academic libraries. 


Contents: |. General Instructions. Il. Materials 
Availability. Ill. Profile of Library Users. IV. Use 
of Materials, Equipment, and Facilities. V. Utili- 
zation, Availability and Patterns of Information. 
Vi. Analyzing the Data. 


This 188 page manual, ready for insertion into 
a three-ring binder will be sent postpaid in 
U.S.A. for $12.50 (10% discount on all orders 
over 10 copies). 


Celadon Press, 
Box 6578 
Chicago, IL 60680 
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lay, extended the return deadline to June 
6, and had 133 duplicate ballots mailed 
first class in response to these complaints. 
During the extended period (June 1-6), 
826 ballots were received at ALA HQ. 
Ernest Martin, associate executive di- 
rector for administrative services, pre- 
pared a report detailing reasons for this 
year’s delay and options to insure a suc- 
cessful mailing for the 1978 Election. 
Martin’s report pointed out that be- 
cause the Bylaws (Art. III, Sec. 3 (b) 
state the executive director must accept 
nominating petitions as late as three 
months before Annual Conference, “this 
meant we could not begin printing of 


the ballot until the week of March 27.” 
After processing and with the extended 
deadline, only six weeks remained for 
turn-around of the ballot by members. 
At annual conference, the Executive 
Board voted to instruct Council at Mid- 
winter to have the Bylaws Committee 
draft an amendment to Article III chang- 
ing “three months” to “four months,” and 
submit it to Membership in a mail vote 
with the ballot in the spring 1978. 
Earlier, Council voted that ALA bal- 
lots for 1978 be mailed no later than 
April 30 and received at headquarters 
no later than June 15, extending the bal- 
lot turn-around time by two weeks. [7] 


Our bookmobiles 
have exposed 
Hemingway, Shakespeare 
and the Brothers Grimm 
to some pretty far out people. 


Thanks to Gerstenslager, some kids 
have grown up thinking libraries have 
wheels. Children living in big city ghet- 
tos. Or small rural communities. Areas 
without adequate library facilities. 

So when they can't get to the library, 
we help you take the library to them. 

Our complete Multi-Media Vans help 
get your message through. With books 
galore. Closed circuit TV. Audio-visua 
accessories. And much more. 

Of course, our pro- fa 
fessional sales 
engineers work 
with you 






The Wheels of Community Service for more than a Century. 


SOS TENSIAG 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY @ WOOSTER. OHIO 44691 @ (216) 262-2015 





every step of the way. Starting with a 
Suitable chassis, we'll discuss your 
specific custom requirements. And show 
you complete design drawings and 
specs — before you buy. It’s this meticu- 
lous attention to detail that has made 
us the country’s leading manufacturer 
of custom mobile units. 
So, before you settle for someone 
else’s assembly line unit, contact 
us. We’ll help you specify 
a Bookmobile exactly 
for your needs. 
Not some- 
one else’s. 
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Organize 


. . and store documents, 
prints, clipping, maga- 
zines. Shelf-files save space: 
Save time searching for 
loose materials. Styles 
and sizes to suit any need: 
guaranteed quality for 
long use. . . Among the 
thousands of items for 
libraries, schools, offices 
in the 1977 Highsmith ca- 
talog. Send for your own 
free copy. 


Highsmith 


THE HIGHSMITH CO. INC 
P.O. 25 Fort Atkinson, WI 53538 
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Aiutomatic Caa Me ccsinlite 


combines high-technology micro- 
computers and traditional cataloging 
rules for easy, low-cost production of 
headed catalog cards. 


ACT assists the typist: call on one line, 
text prompting, spacing adjustment, and 
correction without retyping. ACT then 
types complete sets of headed cards in the 
exact format used by your library. Labels 
are optional. 


ACT is simple to use. The microcomputer 
programs are hardwired and invisible: no 
connections, no warmup, no adjustments. 
If ACT fails for any reason, it is replaced 
within twenty-four hours at no cost. 


ACT-I is a heavy duty IBM Selectric 
typewriter; monthly rental is $165. 


ACT-II is a new very high speed Xerox 
typewriter; monthly rental is $245. 


ACT now. Visit booth 337 at Cobo Hall. 


Automatic Card Typewriter Division 
The Library Corporation 

Post Office Box 40601 

Washington, DC 20016 
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Betty Fast: 
1931-1977 





An Irreplaceable “Advocate” for Libraries 


Betty Fast, ALA Executive Board 
member, distinguished school librari- 
an, and winner of this year’s Grolier 
Foundation Award, died on Thursday, 
June 16, after a long and courageous 
fight against cancer. Three days later, 
ALA Membership passed a resolution 
mourning “the loss of an outstanding 
leader and articulate advocate for li- 
braries and librarianship.” 

Formerly director of media service 
for the Groton, Conn., Public Schools, 
Mrs. Fast was cited by the Grolier 
Foundation “in recognition of her out- 
standing contributions to the stimula- 
tion and guidance of reading by chil- 
dren and young people. Elizabeth T. 
Fast has been successful in awakening 
her community to all the needs and ad- 
vantages of library service for children. 
A succession of librarians and teachers 
have been inspired to carry out her 
goals in other places.” 

The Grolier award also commended 
her for “sharing with her colleagues 
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new ideas for better library service” 
through ALA committee and Council 
service and “continued involvement in 
all areas of library work.” 

A Radcliffe graduate with library 
degrees from Southern Connecticut 
State College and the University of 
Rhode Island, Betty Fast was a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa, Alpha Delta 
Kappa, and the League of Women 
Voters. First associated with school li- 
brary work as a volunteer, she became 
a leader in developing the school media 
specialty. Writing for the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin in May 1975, she traced 
the evolution of the media specialist: 


While librarians bemoaned the advent of 
newer forms of media and spent their time 
scanning the horizon for readers, and AV 
tinkerers scouted the terrain and an- 
nounced an imminent takeover by librar- 
ians as the major hazard to avoid, true 
media specialists began to put the strengths 
of their two fields together and found they 
had the capacity to become “shakers and 


movers.” The new breed of media special- 
ist, functioning on the school level, quietly 
assumed the position of curriculum coor- 
dinator. 


Shortly before her death, Betty Fast 
had asked her friend Margaret Kim- 
mel, doctoral student at Pitt’s GSLIS, 
to say a few thank-yous at the ALA 
Inaugural Banquet for the award she 
would be unable to accept in person. 
Kimmel, carrying out that wish, ex- 
pressed Fast’s appreciation to Grolier, 
“to the people she knew in the Associa- 
tion because it had meant so much to 
her over the years, and in particular to 
her very special friends—to her Coun- 
cil buddies, and to the staff, and the 
members of the Executive Board who 
helped her in April.” 

Ms. Kimmel summed up her feelings 
and those of many ALAers close to 
Betty Fast: “She was a very good 


friend, and we'll miss her. . . . It really 
isn't cliché to say were better people 
for having known her.” a 
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1977 Annual Conference: “First Step Into ALA’s Second Century: The Information Society” 


ALA Steps Lively through Detroit 


Of all ages... 
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The focus of ALA’s 96th annual con- 
ference was supposed to have been on 
“Issues and Answers,” a special all-day 
discussion program ranging over several 


areas of library concern. That particular 


program went off well enough, but the 
main focus of the week-long convention 
was on one issue only: whether ALA 
should leave its name on a new film 
called The Speaker. 

A showing of The Speaker to Mem- 
bership raised many issues beyond the 
film’s intended study of First Amend- 
ment rights to free speech. On the floor 
of Membership and Council it heated or- 
dinarily tepid debate to the near boiling 
point, adding to the distress of some 
members who had been reluctant to 
meet in Detroit in the first place. 

The film won a narrow victory over 
those who would have sent it into the 
world an orphan; the name of its co- 
parent, ALA’s Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee, will appear in the credits; but 
there is some question as to how credit- 
able the film will be if certain Council- 
mandated changes are made to redress 
alleged racial insensitivities. Further de- 
tails below highlight the sequence of 
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Speaker developments and arguments 
on both sides of the debate during con- 
ference. 


Surviving Detroit 


If the film emerged somewhat scarred 
from its mixed reception in Detroit, at 
least the 9,667 conference registrants 
left the city intact, many taking a cue 
from AL’s editor (June 1977) and walk- 
ing the streets without fear. The city 


from all places... 


offered a week of idyllic weather to 
7,043 meeting-goers and 2,624 exhibi- 
tors, if any were able to escape the more 
than 1,600 scheduled meetings and 700 
exhibits. And what did conferees do in 
their spare time? Some spent it in un- 
happy commutation (made less unhappy 
by Gale Research Company’s eleven free 
buses) from hotels as far as 17 miles 
from the conference center, Cobo Hall. 
Others stood in line for food or elevators 
in the city’s spectacular new Detroit 
Plaza, which also drew mixed reactions 





— from the visiting librarians. One said it 
m, looked like a World’s Fair pavilion to be 
disassembled in a year; another, that it 
was staffed by Vista volunteers. Most 
seemed to enjoy the majesty of its in- 
terior greenery, concrete curvature, and 
river views. 

Incidents of Motor City crime against 
conferees fell far short of apprehensions; 
in fact, the ALA conference office re- 
ceived not a single complaint of this na- 
ture, though there was a rumor or two of 
stolen purses. 

Certainly, Detroit, home base of 
1976-77 ALA President Clara Jones, 
did everything possible to welcome the 
largest library gathering ever to hit the 
city (there were 8,850 registrants at 
1970’s annual in Detroit). The mayor 
and state governor made appearances, 
the press was generous, restaurants 
stayed open all week, the Public Library 
threw a party, Mark “The Bird” F idrych 
threw a three-hitter, and the Ponchar- 
train Hotel turned down one of its 

= favorite guests—Howard Cosell—rather 
5 than dislocate one librarian. 

But Cosell or no Cosell, there was no 
lack of motormouthing in Motown the 
ð week of June 17-23, some of it heart- 
3 felt, angry, concerned, and some for the 
œ Sheer delight of whoever was speaking. 
& All in all, the 96th annual (“First Step 
£ into ALA’s Second Century: The Infor- 
< mation Society”) was one of the liveliest 
g conferences in years—but possibly at a 
3 price of divisiveness that none would 


—. a have been willing to pay. O 
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they came; and Mark “The Author” Fidrych pitched a three-hitter. 
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THE SPEAKER: STEP OR MISSTEP INTO FILMMAKING? 


Intellectual Freedom Committee 
Keeps Its Name on Film, Backs Krug 


“The Intellectual Freedom Commit- 
tee of the American Library Association 
Presents The Speaker.” 

That’s how the credit appears at the 
beginning of the controversial film co- 
produced by IFC, and that’s what two 
intensely dramatic sessions of the com- 
mittee were all about during the ALA 
annual conference: should the name of 
the committee stay on the credits? 
(Whether or not the name of ALA re- 
mained was to be decided at Council 
meetings—see chronology and Council 
story in this report.) 

The problem was that the full com- 
mittee had authorized a subcommittee 
to work directly with coproducer Lee 
Bobker of Vision Associates, and not all 
committee members were happy with 
the result of the work entrusted to the 
smaller group. 

A resolution brought the matter to a 
head. Proposed by Miriam Braverman, 
it resolved that the IFC disassociate it- 
self from the film and recommend that 
appropriate bodies of ALA do the same. 

At a Friday meeting, June 17, the 
committee discussed the issues raised by 
the resolution, and on the following 
Tuesday, with the added input of Mem- 
bership reaction to the film, it voted. 
The final tally was 7 to 2 in favor of 
leaving the IFC name on the credits; 
but the two discussions leading to the 
vote recapitulated virtually all the con- 
frontations seen in the film itself—just as 
did the Membership and Council de- 
bates on The Speaker. 


Braverman’s blast 


While subcommittee member and Of- 
fice for Intellectual Freedom Diretor 
Judith Krug looked on, Braverman blast- 
ed the film for what she felt was its 
“disservice to libraries and librarians,” 
stereotypes of librarians and black stu- 


- dents, and choice of an unrealistic test 


of the First Amendment. Braverman 
argued that there should have been in- 
put from black people “to tell you that 
it’s offensive.” 

Zoia Horn, incoming chairperson of 
the committee, was no less vehement in 
her opposition to the film, though her 
tone was gentle. She charged that the 
good faith of ALA members in buying 
an IFC-made film had been betrayed by 
poor judgment in choice of topic; that 
she had been unable to get a preview 
copy of the full script, though Library 
Journal had been given one; that the 
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film failed to show alternatives to having 
a speaker either appear or not, and that 
the viewer came away with a cynical 

























































What Are They Talking About? 
An Outline of The Speaker 


The following is based on a press 
release issued by ALA in March. 
Readers are also referred to a brief 
article with three stills from the film 
on p. 205, April American Libraries. 
The film sells for $495, including a 
32-page discussion guide written prior 
to Council action in Detroit. To order 
prints or request preview copies (for 
which there is a waiting list) write OIF 
at ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. | 

The Speaker takes place in a me- 
dium-sized American town during the 
last year in the career of a popular 
high school teacher, Victoria Dunn, 
played by Mildred Dunnock. As the 
film opens, the high school Current 
Events Committee, advised by Dunn, 
decides to invite an extremely contro- 
versial speaker (modeled after Wil- 
liam Shockley) who is known for his 
theory that blacks are genetically in- 
ferior to whites. Opposed to censor- 
ship, the community nevertheless 
objects to the airing of “dangerous 
ideas.” Protests against the speaker 
spread through the school into the 
community. 

Meetings are held. Leaders in the 
community ask Dunn and her com- 
mittee to listen to “reason.” The Cur- 
rent Events Committee is urged to 
“postpone” the speaker. Members of 
the faculty, including the librarian, 
are drawn into the controversy. | 

Viewers of the film will be invited 
to examine—step by step—the proc- 
ess leading to the film’s conclusion, 
as well as the effect of the contro- 
versy on the community. 

The Speaker aims to challenge in- 
difference to the First Amendment by 
presenting a controversy in which it 
is not easy to take sides. Viewers do 
not hear Shockley’s theories them- 
selves, but persuasive arguments both 
for and against freedom of expres- 
sion. By avoiding easy identification 
of “heroes” and “villains,” the film 
strives to encourage individuals to 
seek a deeper understanding of the 
role of free expression. 








Three IFC members vent strong feelings 
about The Speaker. From top: Elliot Shelk- 
rot, Priscilla Moulton, Zoia Horn. 
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Braverman: “Are Boyd’s [Shockley’s] ideas so unpopular in this country? In reality, not 
in our ivory tower, what this film does is reinforce his ideas.” 








1976 

April 29: Executive Board approves 
Intellectual Freedom Committee pro- 
posal to produce film on First Amend- 
ment, budgeted at $100,000, contingent 
on receipt of 200 advance orders. 

July 21: With 100 advance orders, IFC 
votes to recommend approval of Vision 
Associates joint venture proposal bud- 
geted at $75,000. IFC authorizes sub- 
committee of Florence McMullin, Rob- 
ert Delzell, and Judith Krug to com- 
plete project. 

July 22: Executive Board authorizes 
Vision Associates venture and accepts 
Beta Phi Mu’s $12,000 grant to launch 
the film. 

Sept. 1: Executive director authorizes 
contract with Vision Associates as 
drafted by ALA legal counsel. Film to 
be financed by subscriptions. 

Sept. 14: Vision Associates Director 
Lee Bobker and writer Barbara Eisberg 
select idea for film from interview with 
Archibald Cox, who said his most diffi- 
cult First Amendment challenge was 
not Watergate but his inability to deal 
with student efforts to prevent a con- 
troversial speaker from appearing on 
campus. 

October: Script outline presented to 
IFC subcommittee. 

Nov.-Dec.: Script developed and film 
location (San Jose and Sunnyville, 
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How Did It Develop? A Factsheet on The Speaker 


Calif.) chosen by Vision Associates 
with IFC approval. 


1977 
January: Film shot with only partial 


script. Student actors and actual school . 


librarian reacted to situations spon- 
taneously. 

Jan. 30: Bobker and subcommittee 
show film slides to IFC and Exec. 
Board. Board requests script, receives 
it. 

February-April: Vision Associates edits 
film in consultation with IFC subcom- 
mittee, prints first edition of 300 copies. 
April 26-28: Exec. Board previews 
film, votes to delay release until IFC 
and Membership evaluate it in Detroit. 
May 3: In telephone conference call, 
Board rescinds decision after counsel 
advises delay could be breach of con- 
tract. 

May-June: IFC members view film, edit 
accompanying discussion guide. Ad- 
vance subscribers receive prints. 
June 19: Film shown to ALA member- 
ship at conference, followed by 45- 
minute discussion (see story). ALA 
Black Caucus meets, condemns film. 
June 20-23: ALA bodies debate film, 
defeat resolutions to remove ALA’s 
name from it, agree on proposal to 
preface film and edit study guide. 
Exec. Board ponders means to imple- 
ment spirit of proposal. 








er Nest 
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- feeling—one prompting young people to 


say, “Why bother to fight? There’s no 
chance to win.” 

Krug watched the arguments without 
comment, but the other two members of 
the subcommittee—Florence McMullin 
and Robert Delzell—were among those 
who argued in favor of their final prod- 
uct. Before voting on the Braverman res- 
olution, the full committee backed the 
integrity of the subcommittee and OIF 
staff against possible moves by other 
groups to censure them. And there were 
such moves before the week was out, 
none of which went very far. 

Among other IFC members arguing 
generally in favor of The Speaker— 
though some with very mixed emotions 
—were Joseph Anderson (“It'll take guts 
to use this film”); Rabbi Karl Weiner 
(“It was made to challenge. . . . Every 
argument tempted me, teased me. Its 
message is that the First Amendment is 
not a finished product, but something 
that will always trouble us”); Priscilla 
Moulton (“The communities will argue 
as we have, and it’s going to be better 
for our country”); and Elliot Shelkrot 
(“If there’s any real failure in the film, 
it's too zealous and the profession can’t 
handle it. We begin to back down”). 

The most dramatic moment, how- 
ever, came when Committee Member 
Ella Yates, the only black person pres- 
ently on the committee, stated her posi- 
tion. She had not had a chance to view 
The Speaker before the Friday de- 
bate, but on Tuesday, having seen it, 
she presented the statement (see box) 
in favor of the film that the Black Cau- 
cus had so strongly opposed two nights - 
earlier. That statement would later have 
a major effect on Membership and Coun- 
cil actions. —A.P. 


Lights Dim, The Speaker 
Plays, and Members Speak 


Promptly at 8:30 Sunday night in 
the cavernous Cobo Hall Arena, Mem- 
bership Meeting I suspended its discus- 
sion of divisional representation, the 
lights dimmed, and for 42 minutes The 
Speaker flashed on the screen. 

The starting time had been moved up 
an hour: President Jones knew the mem- 
bers would want to discuss the film im- 
mediately after viewing it. But that 
would have delayed the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library reception scheduled for 10 
o'clock. So members agreed to an agenda 
change. 

Everyone expected an explosive de- 
bate; they knew the Executive Board 
had tried to postpone distribution (AL, 
June, pp. 336-337). That very morning, 
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Robert Wright: “Black people in this film 
support free speech over basic freedom. 
Maybe we should rate it X.” 


Cognotes’s lead story published a SRRT 
resolution to remove ALA’s name from 
the film. 

The audience watched The Speaker 
in silence, offered only moderate ap- 
plause as the lights went up. To launch 
the discussion, President Jones intro- 
duced three librarians of varying back- 
grounds whom she had asked to preview 
the film and prepare three-minute state- 
ments: Geraldine Clark of the New York 
City Board of Education; Ervin Gaines, 
Cleveland Public Library, and Gerald 
Shields, State University of New York/ 
Buffalo library school. 

As it happened, all three opposed the 
film. Clark felt that blacks and librarians 
were unrealistically portrayed. Gaines 
declared: “the issue provokes and taunts 
blacks.” Shields said the film denied 
choices and failed to present the prob- 
lems of libraries. 

As Shields spoke, lines were forming 
at the microphones, and as he conclud- 
ed, the pent-up feelings broke out—all 
in strict parliamentary order. 

Gravelly-voiced Dorothy Broderick 
won the first mike. The film, she de- 
clared, is “superior . . . I could teach an 
entire semester on racism/sexism aware- 
ness with it.” 

Next came E. J. Josey, his voice al- 
most breaking with anger at the “abom- 
inable” film, “a travesty on intellectual 
freedom that denigrates black people.” 

Like a Texas senator defending free- 
dom, Sam Whitten rose to call it “a 
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Avery Williams: “. . . outraged at the ap- 
parent capricious choice of subject mat- 
ter” and stereotyped depictions. 


great film. . . . It gives opportunities to 
promote discussion . . . if anyone can't 
see its connection with libraries, God 
help them!” (The next day, Whitten 
amended himself—“It is a good film, not 
a great one.” ) 

Feelings ran high that night at Cobo. 
Avery Williams, Black Caucus chair, de- 
nounced The Speaker's “indignities” and 
called for a Caucus meeting immediate- 
ly after the session. Men and women, 
black and white, young and old librari- 
ans expressed themselves with passion, 
considerable eloquence, and some petty 
rancor. When President Jones banged 
her gavel at 10 p.m., 24 speakers had 
given their views, 15 against, 7 in favor, 
2 more or less neutral. 


Membership II 


Three mornings later at Membership 
Meeting II, the Great Debate resumed, 
blowing hot and cold over the SRRT- 
sponsored resolution to remove ALA’s 
name from the film and a Black Caucus 
amendment to point out alleged racial 
insensitivities. New York State Senator 
Major Owens gained the floor to pro- 
test: “This film leaves the impression 
that intellectual freedom is freedom to 
be bigoted.” E. J. Josey pleaded with 
members to support “the humanity of 
black people” and adopt the Black Cau- 
cus resolution to remove ALA’s name 
from the film. 

David Weill criticized the poor qual- 





Maurice P. Marchant: “The SRRT resolu- 
tion is false. . . . It is an anti-intellectual at- 
tempt to radicalize...." 


ity of the film and characterized the dia- 
logue as “early Clearasil.” 

Connie Dunlap coolly declared: “It’s 
probably impossible to view this film 
objectively; and if it were possible, the 
film would lose its impact. I think it has 
done more to increase the level of racism 
and sexism awareness and to provoke 
in-depth discussion of intellectual free- 
dom than anything that has ever hap- 
pened at ALA.... All of the characters 
are stereotypes, but each is there for a 
purpose: to wake us up and force us to 
deal with the issues. The film doesn't 
give any answers—it leaves us out on a 
limb and it’s up to each one of us to saw 
it off and fall, or to deal with the issues 
and grow.” 

Elizabeth Krakauer, just back from a 
Peace Corps assignment at the University 
of Los Andes library in Bogota, Colom- 
bia, said she felt as if she had just re- 
turned from the moon. The film, she 
said, was “my story.” She fled Nazi Ger- 
many for the United States “to find a 
country where her son and grandchil- 
dren could enjoy the privileges of the 
First Amendment.” 

When the vote on the Black Caucus 
amendment came, it was defeated, 197 
to 385. Then members agreed to limit 
debate on the main resolution to 25 min- 
utes. It, too, lost, 318 to 334. 

At 11:45, members took up the reso- 
lution on the equal rights amendment, 
and The Speaker moved on to the Coun- 
cil and Exec. Board. —L.R.P. 
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Black Caucus Responds 
Quickly and Angrily 
to Film Showing 


ALA Black Caucus President Avery 
W. Williams called an emergency meet- 
ing of the group immediately after Sun- 
day night’s showing of The Speaker be- 
fore Membership. 

With some 100-150 at the special 
meeting, the Caucus drafted its resolu- 
tion to have ALA’s name removed from 
the film, and issued a review charging 
that IFC’s product was confused in in- 
tent and insulting in its characterization 
of black people. 

At a press conference held the next 
day, still angry Caucus members re- 
marked that: “The whole integrity of 
ALA is in question”; “Blacks are left 
with no character”; “It’s an outrage to 
intellectual freedom.” E. J. Josey sug- 
gested there may have been some “mis- 
chief” in choosing the subject of the 
film. 

“Do you mean,” asked a reporter, 
“there was a malicious attempt on some- 
one’s part to defame black people?” 

George Grant nodded yes, and later 
added: “ALA has a right to produce a 
film about black people; but we have a 
right and an obligation to object to that 
film.” —A.P. 


Council Reactions 
And Reservations 


At Council III, The Speaker debate 
was set off again when E. J. Josey intro- 
duced Document 61, a resolution that 
“out of respect for its black members 
and out of a real concern for the preser- 
vation of the integrity of the Association 
in terms of its own Library Bill of Rights, 
the Black Caucus requests that the ALA 
withdraw its name from the film.” 

Though IFC member Grace Slocum 
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urged “that we keep the process by 
which it was produced separate from the 
product,” incoming IFC chair Zoia Horn 
retorted, “The process is as important 
in the final product as is the product.” 
The process-product matter was skirted 
throughout in the discussion, as a num- 
ber of specific concerns were aired but 
few answers given. 

Ed Holley declared that the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina ordered a copy 
and intends to show it because UNC 
likes to provoke debate. 

Ruth Tighe questioned the film’s tech- 
nical merits: “Is this of a quality that we 
want to offer as the best from the pro- 
fession?” 


Hopes and aspirations 


IFC member Ella Gaines Yates, citing 
her Membership Document 20, traced 
the history of the film’s production. 
“From within the profession and from 
the state intellectual freedom commit- 
tees the requests were strong . . . for 
means of heightening public awareness 
on intellectual freedom issues. The film 
which has been produced was done with 
hopes and aspirations of producing a 
series related to intellectual freedom is- 
sues generally, but a second one specifi- 
cally for the profession.” Noting that 
The Speaker is only ALA’s third ven- 
ture into filmmaking, someone muttered, 
“Maybe we should do a 4th and 5th 
film: they might improve.” 

A proposed amendment lo add that 
“the portrayal of the races, the charac- 
terization of the blacks, is negative and 
stereotyped” was defeated. 

Gerald Shields, whose negative reac- 
tion to the film had been articulated in 
a Sunday night membership address, 
told Council, “I am being torn apart.” 
He reversed his position on the grounds 
that “removing ALA’s name will not 
change the racism. Live with it, don't 
hide, and try to do better in the future.” 
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Press hears Caucus reaction to film. At table: Marva Deloach, Ernestine Washington, Avery Williams, George Grant, E. J. Josey. 


Other Councilors felt that their self- 
torment was proof that the film was do- 
ing its job; as Jean-Anne South put it, 
the film “has proved it can and has ad- 
dressed the issue of racism and has 
brought about consciousness raising.” 

When the vote came on CD 61, the 
resolution was defeated, but it was clear 
that emotions were still running high. 
Josey rose to warn that ALA risked 
alienating its black members “if you con- 
tinue to support that goddamned film,” 
and there was a clear sense of a need 
for compromise. Council quickly waived 
the rules to admit a resolution from Ella 
Yates calling for the addition of a clari- 
fying statement to both the film and the 
study guide (see box). Council voted 
to “adopt the spirit” of the hastily-word- 
ed resolution and refer it to Executive 
Board for implementation. Wedgeworth 
pledged that the Board would try its 
best within existing limitations, and 
would bring back “appropriate safe- 
guards to avoid further occurrences of 
what happened this week.” 

Noting that “the smoke has still not 
cleared away,” President Clara S. Jones 
stepped down from the podium to ad- 
dress the Council. “A battle has taken 
place,” she observed. “I think we're go- 
ing to see that ALA has lost a great deal. 
I don’t think it matters at all what we 
do with the study guide. . . . This might 


be a salve to our conscience, but it’s not 


Kathleen Molz: cites Discussion Guide. 
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The One That Passed—Yates’ 
Compromise on The Speaker 

Without time to polish the wording, 
Council passed “the spirit’ of an 
eleventh-hour resolution from Atlan- 
ta’s Ella Yates (see accompanying 
stories). This document was penned 
in response to “strong concerns... 
over the racial insensitivity in the 
fiim” and “concern over the lack of 
clarification surrounding the purpose 
of the film and its usage.” Noting that 
‘‘membership’s vote for ALA’s con- 
tinued endorsement was marginal,” 
Yates—and Council—felt “the con- 
cerns against endorsement bear ad- 
dressing.” 

The resolution has two major parts. 
First, Council directs OIF and IFC to 
“solicit and accept questions and 
statements from the Black Caucus” 
for incorporation into the discussion 
guide accompanying The Speaker. 
Second, Council directs OIF and IFC 
to “devise an introductory statement 
insert” for the film. In this introduc- 
tion “a person who commands the na- 
tional respect of both minority and 
majority Americans” would “clarify” 
that the film was made “‘for discussion 
and teaching purposes without inten- 
tion to offend any racial or ethnic 
group.” Ms. Yates’ resolution also 
called for “unanimous” approval of 
this introduction by both the Black 
Caucus and the Executive Board. 

As the Board’s deliberations the 
following day proved (see story), im- 
plementing the resolution may be a 
long and complicated process. 
—E.P.M. 










































the heart of the matter. . . . There’s noth- 
ing in the First Amendment to say we 
have to choose a certain subject, and the 
film never gets beyond that. . . . There 
has been a separation along racial lines 
within the Association in a way that we 


have not had for many years. . . . We 
have among ourselves taken a backward 
step.” 

As the weary Councilors headed away 
from Cobo Hall for the last time, this 
reporter recalled, with irony, the words 
Kathleen Molz had read earlier in the 
day from the film’s discussion guide: 
“The Speaker is a film not only about 
the concept of freedom of expression, 
but also about the personal torments 
each of us experiences in learning toler- 
ance for ideas we detest. Because this 
emotional aspect of freedom of expres- 
sion cannot be ignored, the value of The 
Speaker will depend upon its ability to 
allow people to think and talk openly 
about their own experiences—and their 
personal reservations.” —E.P.M. 
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Resolution on Film 


66 
According to some people,” noted 
President Eric Moon at the new Execu- 
tive Board’s end-of-conference meeting, 
“we've violated our own policy on label- 

ing. 

"The remark was one of many random 
thoughts on The Speaker and Council's 
mandate the previous day: to augment 
film and study guide as much as possible 
with comments on those issues of racism 
and sexism the film might raise. 

There wasn’t much more the Board 
could do at this point but muse random- 
ly, for there were two factors to take 
into account before the Council’s wish 
could be implemented: 

1) The position of the co-producer 
(Lee Bobker) on changes or additions; 
and 

2) The Black Caucus’s willingness to 


_ give advice and consent to any changes, 


as called for in the resolution. 
In regard to the first factor, Robert 
Wedgeworth was to meet with Bobker 







































Atianta City Librarian Ella Gaines 
Yates, as feisty as she is chic, has 
fought all the good fights on behalf of 
black people, intellectual freedom, and 
library support. But during conference 
week she fought for “positive dialogue” 
on a film rejected as racially insensi- 
tive by practically all her colleagues 
in the ALA Black Caucus, and her de- 
cision to do so could not have been 
easy. 

In a statement she read to the In- 
tellectual Freedom Committee and later 
distributed at Membership, she not only 
pointed to “technical and content weak- 
nesses” in The Speaker, but also de- 
scribed how the film posed for her “a 
reliving of one of the most intense and 
lengthy periods of daily confrontation 
and advocacy for First Amendment is- 
sues” in her career. She referred to a 
censorship situation in a New Jersey li- 
brary compared with which behavior in 
The Speaker seemed realistic enough. 

Yates defended the procedures of 
the IFC in arriving at a film concept and 
following through, and charged that 
the Membership audience had been ex- 
posed to too many opinions beforehand 
to view the film objectively. “I can per- 
sonally accept its release with ALA’s 
imprimatur affixed with greater pride 
than | could have accepted a replay of 
our professional performance in dis- 
cussion on Sunday evening,” she said. 

As did many other ALA members, 
Yates apparently had some second 





A Difficult Decision for Seasoned Fighter 
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on July 7; but Clara Jones reported 
“unofficially” that the Black Caucus 
would have nothing to do with the study 
guide. 

Said Eric Moon: “If the Caucus won't 
help, we're stymied. We can only go to 
Bobker, get our options, and return to 
the Caucus.” 

Further discussion included a reitera- 
tion by Past President Jones of her Coun- 
cil arguments against The Speaker (“An 
amended study guide would be a cop- 
out and an apology”) and Board mem- 
bers’ thoughts on gaining outside reac- 
tions to the film. “Let them see it cold,” 
said Jones, “then afterwards, tell them 
the problems we've had with it.” 

Wedgeworth noted that ALA would 
have to distribute those copies already 
printed—almost 300—of which some 200 
had been purchased to date. 

There were no actions taken on the 
film; only a few final remarks such as 
one by Eric Moon, which summed it up 
tersely: 

“We're holding a very wriggly can 
of worms.” —A.P. 
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Ella Gaines Yates 


thoughts later in the week, thoughts 
reflected in her key resolution accepted 
by Council (see Council report). But her 
original statement stands as Member- 
ship Document No. 20, certainly the 
boldest statement of support for The 
Speaker during the conference week. 

—A.P. 
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fter a long personal history of 
civil rights support, including a Su- 
preme Court fight with my own 
money when I had no money, you 
can imagine how I felt when The 
Speaker was called a racist docu- 
ment,” said the man who more than 
any other can be called the creator of 
the IFC co-produced film. 

American Libraries talked to Co- 
Producer and Director Lee Bobker 
of Vision Associates on July 7, just 
before Bobker met with Robert 
Wedgeworth and OIF staff to dis- 
cuss the Council mandate and how 
it would be resolved. 

Bobker, who is widely respected in 
the educational film community, wit- 
nessed ALA’s Detroit debate on The 
Speaker, but told AL he has never 
wavered in his own high appraisal of 
the film’s artistic merits and integrity. 

He has since shown the film to 
numerous reviewers and to three 
schools. There were varied interpre- 
tations, he said, but the overall reac- 
tions were positive and in no instance 
were accusations of racism and racial 
stereotyping made. 

Bobker anticipates several enthusi- 
astic reviews soon in publications 





.  Film’s Creator in Post-Conference Interview 


ranging from Broadcasting Review 
(of the U.S. Catholic Conference) to 
Variety. “One review is going to 
praise ALA for its courage.” 

On the conference actions, he re- 
marked: “There is no question that 
the sensitivity of ALA to the film goes 
beyond the film itself to older prob- 
lems in the Association. The feelings 
of anger and of being threatened were 
perfectly real—but were heavily en- 
gendered by historical issues for 
which ALA has become a battle- 
ground.” 

Bobker also felt that what he calls 
the Executive Board’s “hysteria” in its 
initial response to the film prejudiced 
the Detroit audience. “Several people 
were ready to hate it in advance; the 
speeches were all prepared.” 

Bobker said hed had full confi- 
dence in OIF and the IFC subcom- 
mittee that worked with him, but, 
with hindsight, would have “fought 
through the script” with the Execu- 
tive Board before the film was shot. 

Does Mildred Dunnock, star of 
The Speaker, know anything of ALA’s 
reaction at conference? 

“No,” said Bobker, “and TIl be 
damned if PII tell her.” —A.P. 
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In good humor at the ALA Annual Confer- 
ence was Brad Chambers, editor of the In- 
terracial Books for Children Bulletin—de- 
spite his earlier unhappiness at being 
denied a chance to preview The Speaker. 
Because some Library Journal editors had 
received a special showing in New York, 
Chambers felt that all press deserved the 
same. But Judith Krug limited the early 
showings to what she considered national 
library journals, /BCB not among them in 
her opinion. During the conference, Cham- 
bers let IFC know of his displeasure. 
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Council Determines ALA Stand on Current Issues 


ouncil, like Membership, wrestled 
with the motion to remove ALA’s name 
from The Speaker, and the debate itself 
mirrored Membership’s dispute. The 
Council also rejected the idea. 

Sensing that all the wrangling may 
have opened schisms in the association 
and that the votes defeating the motions 
had been a victory for no one, Council 
sought to find a compromise position. 
It adopted Ella Yates’ resolution to add 
material (to be prepared by Black Cau- 
cus) to the discussion guide and a dis- 
claimer in the film itself. The latter sug- 
gestion has little chance of coming about, 
but Council urged the Executive Board 
to attempt it. 

Results of other major Council actions 
are as follows: 

e ALA now reaffirms its advocacy of 
free access to all information in public 
and publicly supported libraries. 

e An elected councilor from each di- 
vision will be added to Council if the 
necessary bylaws change is ratified by 
members in the next annual election. At 
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most 13 (exact number depends on out- 
come of several proposals from endan- 
gered divisions) new councilors would 
join the 100 councilors-at-large and the 
51 chapter councilors. 

e A Council Standing Committee on 
Library Education and a Library Edu- 
cation Assembly will replace the Library 
Education Division early next year if 
Council again approves the proposal] at 
Midwinter. 

è The Association of State Library 
Agencies and the Health and Rehabili- 
tative Library Services Division will 
merge in January 1979 if Council again 
okays it at the next Midwinter. 

è Hikes in Conference and Midwinter 
registration fees (June AL, p. 337) 
stand, but Executive Board later ex- 
empted chapters from facilities charges. 

è The Library Administration Divi- 
sion was invited to take over the study 
of fines, penalties, and other punitive 
actions. An ad hoc committee on this 
topic decided it was not in a position 
to conduct the necessary research. The 
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executive director said funds will prob- 
ably be available to LAD for such stud- 
jes. 

e ALA joins 15 other national organi- 
zations in vowing not to schedule Con- 
ferences or Midwinters in states that 
have not passed ERA. ALA sites are 
committed through 1980; this action af- 
fects current and future negotiations on 
sites for 1981 and on. The move is aimed 
at pressuring Illinois, Georgia, and Lou- 
isiana, with likely conference cities, and 
to a lesser extent Florida, Arizona, and 
Nevada. 

eThe Oral History Association be- 
comes an affiliate. 

e Ballots for the 1978 election will be 
mailed no later than April 30, and dead- 
line for return is June 15. (See elections 
coverage, this issue. ) 

è The ad hoc committee updating the 
ALA policy manual will continue its 
work and present a final draft at Mid- 
winter. 

e ALA reaffirms support for equal 
employment rights for gay librarians 
and library workers. 

è The Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ar- 





Things that go bump in the night include librarians frolicking at the JMRT-sponsored bash in the Bob-Lo amusement park. 
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kansas, Texas, Montana, and Oregon 
chapters donated a total of $1,300 to the 

Washington Office Discretionary Fund. 

e ALA favors the intent of laws to 
control sexual abuse of minors, but is 
concerned such legislation does not sup- 
press educational and scientific work 
dealing with young human sexuality. 

è Intellectual freedom should be on 
the agendas of all the state library con- 
ventions leading to the White House 
conference on library service. 

è Editors of division publications may 
now receive honoraria. 

èe Conference schedules will continue 


to ignore the religious implications of 
the Sabbath. 

è Law school libraries should be en- 
couraged to seek depository status from 
Congress; ALA endorses appropriate 
federal legislation. 

e ALA urges President Carter to rec- 
ommend Senate adoption of the Flor- 
ence Agreement Protocol, which will re- 
move import duties from nonprint as 
well as print materials. 

è On the occasion of IFLA’s fiftieth 
birthday, ALA gives $250 to help de- 
fray the membership costs of library as- 
sociations of developing countries. 


è The LeRoy C. Merritt Humanitar- 
ian Fund will be described in the ALA 
Handbook of Organization, and contri- 
butions will be solicited on the annual 
membership form. 

è Ethnic groups and the deaf and 
handicapped should be included in pro- 
gramming for the state and White House 
conferences. 

e The Resolution on Racism and 
Sexism Awareness was extended in scope 
to combat prejudice, stereotyping, and 
discrimination against individuals and 
groups because of race, sex, creed, color, 
and national origin. —A.G.B. 





Gunplay at the A-L-A. Also at Bob-Lo, members channel aggressions into a shooting gallery’s targets. 


Reactions to the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee’s film The Speaker dom- 
inated the two membership meetings at 
conference and divided members into 


policy, putting ALA on record as favor- 
ing and working for other means of sup- 
port besides fees for these services. The 
issue is far from resolved, but ALA has 


Membership Splits Over The Speaker 
But Solidly Backs Free Access Principle 


opposing camps. But the contentious 
debate did not prevent the assembly 
from acting on other matters. In all, the 
Membership: 

—Narrowly defeated a proposal to re- 
move ALA’s name from The Speaker. 
(See the more detailed account in this 
report. ) 

—Supported the principle of free ac- 
cess to all information in libraries. This 
issue first cropped up at Midwinter, 
prompted by concern over the charging 
by some libraries for data-based and 
other services. Following membership’s 
lead, Council adopted the free access 
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now taken a stand, planting its fag on 
the free access side. 

—Endorsed the revamping of Council 
to include an elected councilor from 
each division, with no reduction in the 
number of councilors-at-large. Council 
also passed this change. 

—Paid tribute to Elizabeth Fast, who 
died June 16 (see obituary), and Joseph 
C. Shipman, director for nearly 30 years 
of the Linda Hall Library in Kansas 
City, Mo., who died June 13 at age 69. 
He served as president of the Maryland 
and Missouri Library Associations and 
as treasurer of ACRL during his career. 


—Expressed its wish that ethnic 
groups, the deaf, and the handicapped 
be included in planning and carrying out 
of the state and White House confer- 
ences on library service. 

—Upheld the executive director’s right 
to speak his mind publicly on general 
library issues. 

—Ratified a bylaws change to enlarge 
COPES from four to six members and 
to establish a Planning Assembly to be 
combined with the Budget Assembly. 

—Heard from Rose Vainstein, chair- 
person of the ALA Nominating Commit- 
tee 1976/77, on the difficulties the group 
encountered trying to pick a balanced 
slate of candidates, and also heard an in- 
formation report on Council’s favorable 
action to restrict future uncommitted 
conference sites to states that have 
passed ERA. 

—Commended Booklist for its efforts 
to review feminist press books on a reg- 
ular basis. —A.G.B. 
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rmed with notebooks, pens, 34 
pages of bibliographies, and, in one case, 
a baby (see picture), 1,500 eager par- 
ticipants took assigned seats at the 150 
tables in Cobo Hall Ballroom by 9 a.m. 
Tuesday morning, June 21. The attrac- 
tion was the day-long President’s Pro- 
gram, “Issues and Answers—The Infor- 
mation Society,” which featured discus- 
sion periods after each of five addresses. 
Trained leaders were at every table in 
what moderator Arthur Curley called 
“the world’s largest reactor panel.” 

Late that afternoon, near the end of 
the fifth discussion session, participant 
Judith Serebnik of Rutgers told her table- 
mates: “Weve spent the whole day 
talking about sophisticated information 
needs emphasizing the technology, and 
only one speaker pointed out the human 
needs in the post-industrial society!” 

That final speaker was Fay Blake of 
California State Polytechnic University, 
who talked on Public Access to Informa- 
tion. She galvanized listeners by saying: 
“What most people don’t need most of 
the time is a bibliography.” Most of the 
workers in our post-industrial society, she 
said, are not the professionals and tech- 
nicians who will profit from an interna- 
tional automatic information pipeline. 
Librarians don’t know what kind of in- 
formation ordinary people need, and 
they should find out. 


Out of the Trenches 


In the on-the-spot wrapup, official re- 
corders noted that the program brought 
out “the people in the trenches” who 
had not often grappled with the issues. 
As one participant said: “We're dealing 
with a crisis operation” without enough 
knowledge of planning, economics, or 
even the political process. Librarians 
agreed their need for continuing educa- 
tion is critical. 

Continuing education could also pre- 
pare them for a role in social changes, 
as advocated by speaker Major Owens of 
the New York State Senate. Nearly all 
librarians, with some reluctance, agreed 
they should be more active in politics. 
But as for outreach, one said, “I didn’t 
go to library school to become a social 
worker.” 

The President’s Program Committee, 
which spent 13 months planning Issues 
and Answers, hopes to publish a mono- 
graph including the speeches, review 
papers, and an evaluation of the discus- 


sions. Cl 
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“Issues and Answers”. speaker Owens, 
above, joins a group discussion. Gestures 
reflect a lively interchange of ideas and 
opinions. Three-month-old Anne 
Dougherty finds an answer to the issue of 
what to do at the program. 
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State of the Association 
tesa wc 2 Sot Ae ein le irate A 


obert Wedgeworth, completing his 
fifth year as ALA executive director, 
wrapped up his state of the association 
address to the 96th annual conference 
with a message many members have 
been longing to hear: that during the 
next five years he would focus more at- 
tention on the employment goals of li- 
brary workers, 

“I am suggesting that we give our own 
membership and their job needs a major 
share of our time,” he said. “We have 
been busy helping the schools, helping 
the scholar, helping the community, and 
the country. Now we must act on our 
own priority.” 

Wedgeworth said that ALA would 
continue to work toward its broader 
goals and maintain its concern for li- 
brary management; but he stressed that 
“ALA must carve out for itself a more 
influential role in setting the terms and 
conditions for library employment,” 
lending its expertise to labor and man- 
agement alike, and establishing stronger 
links with such employee groups as the 
American Federation of Teachers. 


Free Speech for Directors 


Wedgeworth also responded to those 
criticizing his approach to federal fund- 
ing as expressed in Midwinter’s state of 
the association address. “I am supportive 
of major federal expenditures for librar- 
ies,” he said, “and ALA is continuing to 
work toward this end.” But he warned 
again that a “new federalism” could in- 
hibit local control of federally aided pro- 
grams. He urged the development of in- 
come to supplement federal aid. 
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A few members who objected to 
Wedgeworth’s Midwinter remarks draft- 
ed a resolution for the 1977 conference 
limiting the director’s right to air such 
personal views as might be mistaken for 
official ALA policy. The resolution was 
soundly defeated, but Wedgeworth’s 
1977 address would hardly have been a 
case in point: the views he expressed 
seemed well within the range of a di- 
rector’s traditional prospectus. 

Citing ALA’s relative financial stabil- 
ity over the last three years, he noted 
that membership income is the highest 
ever while an average membership fee 
is less than it was five years ago. He in- 
dicated, however, that this seemingly 
bright state of affairs has a darker side: 
The general purpose fund, which should 
be supported mainly by dues income, is 
being heavily supplemented by income 
from other programs. “We must either 
expand the membership base or increase 
our membership dues if we are to avoid 
having those who buy our publications, 
exhibit at conferences, or attend our 
conferences, carry an inordinate share 
of the financial burden of ALA.” 


Ten Achievements of ALA 


With a general funds budget of some 
$2.5 million and total expenditures of 
more than $8 million derived from many 
sources, ALA had one of its most active 
years in 1976-77, topping off half a dec- 
ade of unusual “commitment” and “prog- 
ress,’ Wedgeworth reported. He cited 
ten recent accomplishments as exam- 
ples: 

è The forthcoming White House Con- 


ference, instigated by ALA’s American 
Library Trustee Association. 

è A network of state intellectual free- 
dom committees for dealing with local 
censorship. 

è Useful international contacts 
through the U.S. IFLA Committee and 
a newly forming National Advisory Com- 
mittee to UNESCO’s General Informa- 
tion Program. 

® New bonds between ALA and the 
Library. of Congress. 

e Help in working out a satisfactory 
compromise within the Copyright Revi- 
sion Act of 1976, and continuing educa- 
tion programs on the new law. 

e Effective opposition to Nixon-Ford 
library cutback programs; Title IIC 
grants to research libraries. 

è Increased visibility for the nation’s 
library community through aggressive 
public relations and National Library 
Week programs. 

è Standards for college libraries and 
school media programs. 

è A forthcoming second edition of the 
Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, with 
a single text providing rules for entry 
and description of all types of library 
materials. 

e A program addressing functionally 
illiterate Americans, including the ALA- 
published programming guide, Literacy 
and the Nation’s Libraries. 

Wedgeworth also praised the revital- 
ized magazines of the association, and 
“dramatic improvements” in member- 
ship, subscription, and order services. C 





Below: Job line at Detroit. 
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Opposes All Fees 


Moon Selects Target: U.S. Information Policy 


Ín a year’s term, Eric Moon declared in 
his inaugural at the Detroit Plaza on 
June 21, an ALA president has neither 
the power nor the time to create any- 
thing major; he or she can only try to 
do something useful by concentrating on 
a single target. The title of Moon’s ad- 
dress, “Data Bank Is Two Four-Letter 
Words,” merely hinted at his chosen goal 
for 1977-78; an influential role in forg- 
ing a national information policy for the 
United States. 


Piracy, Greed, and Fear 


“We need, urgently, before it is too 
late and the scene is mangled by piracy 
and greed and fear, a national informa- 
tion policy which addresses and respects 
the real and multifaceted needs of all 
the people of our society,” Moon de- 
clared. “. . . it is vital that the voice of 
the librarian be heard in the land.” 

The information revolution, Moon 
fears, could be as great a social disaster 
as the Industrial Revolution, “if the so- 
cial good and educational progress are 
not controlling factors in our use of in- 
formation technology.” 

What particularly disturbs Moon is “a 
growing tendency to equate information 
with data, to see it as something that 
comes in discrete ‘bits’ or units. 

“There are too many voices that sound 
like Mr. Gradgrind’s in Hard Times: 
‘Now, what I want is, Facts . . . Facts 


alone are wanted in life.’ This mind-set 
directs our attention, ever-increasingly, 
toward the information needs of science 
and technology, of business, or some- 
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thing generally and loosely called ‘re- 


search. ... 


Fogged or Bedazzled 
“T would hate to see librarians, of all 


people, becoming fogged or bedazzled 
by words like information and data, to 
the point where they fail to emphasize 
with pride the broader things for which 
libraries stand and have always stood: 
knowledge, ideas, art, creativity, under- 
standing, pleasure, awareness of self and 
the world around us—even, by God, 
wisdom. Or... a way of becoming hu- 
man.... 

“It is not that sci-tech and business 
and some other areas are not important, 
but that they will not be overlooked in 
any case. . . . But who, if not us, will 
remember the information needs of [a] 
poor kid in Brooklyn?” 


Citizenry’s Protectors 


“We must argue and establish the 
position,” Moon said, “that we and our 
institutions and services should be the 
citizenry’s protectors in the information 
arena, ensuring that this vital energy 
source is not, as others have been, 
drained off into private storage tanks to 
which the only key is money. We must 
fight not only for the production of in- 
formation geared to the needs of indi- 
viduals at all levels of society, but their 
right of unlimited access to it... . 

“Among the endangered species as in- 
formation technology marches on is in- 
dividual privacy .. . [and] other broad 
rights [like] the right of dissent and 
the rights of creators—writers and art- 
ists and others who deal with thought 
and consider questions rather than an- 
swers . . . this kind of information is as 
vital to the intellectual and imagina- 
tive health of our nation, of the world, 
as any data-type information . . . Yet 
we librarians have not waged any very 
convincing campaign for massive sup- 
port of the arts... 

“This is one of many areas where we 
have potential allies, most of them in 
trouble like us, most of them like us 
fighting their survival battles alone. And 
thus far, rather unsuccessfully. Both 
business and the unions know better 
than that.” 


Fee-Brokers Encroachments 


But, Moon concluded, “the most seri- 
ous and fundamental issue we must deal 
with in forging any national informa- 
tion policy . . . is the fee-brokers’ en- 
croachments upon our services... 





Eric Moon 


“If we sit back and allow present 
trends to gather momentum, we shall be 
silently acquiescing in their inevitable 
conclusion: that information will, in the 
end, [as has been predicted | only be 
available to those who can pay for it. 

“That seems to be a total renuncia- 
tion of all the things we have ever said 
we believed in: social responsibility, 
public access, a professional concern for 
the public interest, and all our perennial 
holiness about intellectual freedom and 
the rights of the individual. . . .” 


Free Access for All 


“We must loudly, insistently, affirm 
that free access to information for all is 
the very foundation, not only of our pro- 
fession and our services, but of individ- 
ual liberty. If this is not the principle of 
any national information policy, we shall 
indeed, as Pete Hamill says, “be much 
closer to the most terrible poverty of all.” 
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Arlan Bushman 





“Clear Expectations” 


BOARD TAKES BUSINESS STEP BY STEP 


Aside from discussions over The 
Speaker, the “Big Board” spent most of 
its Detroit deliberations working on man- 
agement details in four general cate- 
gories—long-range Association planning, 
special projects, fiscal responsibilities, 
and housekeeping duties. Among the ac- 
tions in these areas are the following: 


Long-range planning 

e Two new committees will study 
problem areas, one philosophical and 
one practical. A “Free Access” Commit- 
tee will look into this ongoing concern 
of the profession, and a “Conference 
Simplification” Committee will try to 
reverse the proliferation of meetings so 
great that there are now only a few 
American cities big enough to host ALA 
annuals. 

è Looking ahead to divisional realign- 
ments, the Board endorsed the well doc- 
umented proposal for ASLA-HRLSD 
merger. “Most mergers are not terribly 
moral in any case,” Alice Ihrig quipped, 
and Robert Wedgeworth stressed that 
the Board—and Council—should have 
“ clear expectations of what’s going to 
happen” as they begin enacting struc- 
tural changes. 


YOU WILL HAVE— 


“CONFIDENCE” 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service— 
All American and 
Foreign Titles 


Promptness is a Traditional 
part of McGregor Service... 
as well as: 


e EXPERIENCE 
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e A practical aspect of “the key ques- 
tion of the relationship between the di- 
visions and the Association” was re- 
ferred to COPES. The specific issue: as- 
signing division staff to serve as round 
table liaisons. If divisions are to be self- 
supporting, is it fair to ask their staffs 
to work for other units? Or should equal- 
ly burdened office staff take on further 
responsibilities? 


Special projects 

e ALA will become involved in two 
watershed court cases. The Freedom to 
Read Foundation will file an amicus brief 
in conjunction with the New York Li- 
brary Association in the Island Trees 
case (Pico v. Board of Education), 
which Kathleen Molz characterized as 
“a perfect test case for the Association.” 
ACRL won Executive Board support for 
entering into the case of B.C. West v. 
State of North Carolina, which centers 
around the ownership of prerevolution- 
ary documents. Bob Wedgeworth 
stressed that the case is “important for 
ALA interests.” 

e An “ALA Courses by Newspaper 
Project” will seek $350,000 funding this 
fall from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities to begin its first phases 
in January 1978. Tom Galvin called this 
“a very creative program,’ and PLA As- 
sociate Executive Secretary Mary Jo 
Lynch viewed it as “good for public li- 
braries.” The project proposal calls for 
some twenty libraries—working with an 
ALA HQ project director—to set up pro- 
totype adult learning programs based on 
the 1978/79 Courses by Newspaper 
topics and materials. 

è Executive Board has put a disclaim- 
er on the long-awaited “Conant report” 
on education for librarianship. Funded 
by a $128,000 H. W. Wilson Founda- 
tion grant, the study was overseen by an 
ALA advisory committee, which found 
fault with Ralph Conant’s methodology. 
According to Robert Wedgeworth, Co- 
nant is now free to seek a publisher but 
may not use ALA’s name on the study. 

e National Library Week programs, 
thus far aimed at general library audi- 
ences, may soon include specialized ma- 
terials and public relations aids for par- 
ticular target groups within Libraryland. 
Exec. Board discussed “branching out” 
with NLW Committee Chair Alice Nor- 
ton and PIO Director Peggy Barber. 


Financial management 

e ALA is beginning a bequests pro- 
gram as one of its strongest possibilities 
for increased endowments to support 
more program projects. 


e A new HQ telephone system analy- 
sis should lead to a new system providing 
far better service to members and staff. 

èe The Association should have a bal- 
anced budget for “77-78; Exec. Board 
approved COPES’s tentative balanced 
budget, with amendments. 

è Eric Moon called for Board nomina- 
tions by mail of a new endowment 
trustee. 


General matters 


è Alice Ihrig will stay on the Board 
another year, to fill the vacancy created 
by Betty Fast’s death. 

e ALA nominees for the National 
Council for the Humanities are Clara 
Jones, James Walton, and Dee Brown; 
O. B. Hardison is the alternate nominee. 

e ALA state chapters will not be 
charged conference facilities fees, 
though affiliates will be. 

è An Exec. Board representative—Nor- 
man Horrocks—is now official liaison 


with DISC. —E.P.M. Q 
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Newbery-Caldecott Family Dinner 

A radiant Mildred D. Taylor (above) 
addressed 1,450 guests—including 30 
members of her own family—at the 
Newbery-Caldecott Awards Dinner on 
June 18. Taylor characterized her 
Newbery Medal winner Roll of Thun- 
der, Hear My Cry (Dial) as “one of 
the first chronicles to mirror a black 
child’s hopes and fears from child- 
hood innocence to awareness to bit- 
terness and disillusionment.” Joining 
her on the dais were Leo and Diane 
Dillon, accepting their second con- 
secutive Caldecott Medal (see AL, 
March, p. 108 for details on this year’s 
awards). Photo by Oscar. 
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ALA Annual Conference, continued 


39 TENTATIVE STEPS INTO 
THE INFORMATION SOCIETY 
(AND WHO TOOK THEM) 


Ed. note: No one is saying these were all the steps or even the forward ones taken during 
the 1,600 sessions of the ALA’s 96th Annual Conference. But in the aggregate they com- 
prise a “First Step into ALA’s Second Century: The Information Society.” 


1 Goals revitalized 


Who: Public Library Association 
Board. 


In accepting, with minor changes, the 
report of its ad hoc Committee on New 
Directions, the PLA Board took a major 
step toward revitalizing the division. 
PLA restated its goals and established 
as priorities leadership in the areas of 
alternative education, culture, human 
service, information and referral, and 
leadership as a partner and coordinator 
of all library and information resources 
of the community. 

To implement these aims, PLA set up 
two new sections on metropolitan librar- 
ies and on small- and medium-sized li- 
braries. It also established several new 
committees, including alternative edu- 
cation programs and information and re- 
ferral services, plus an ad hoc group on 
the cataloging needs of public libraries. 

A report will be published in the fall 
issue of the PLA Newsletter. 


2 Structural mass 


Who: An overflow crowd of 125 at an 
open hearing of the Future ALA Struc- 
ture Committee. 


After looking at ALA’s current or- 
ganizational structure, committee mem- 
bers presented four alternative ap- 
proaches they had studied in depth: 
activity, assembly, federation, and evo- 
lutionary. A 25-page “Background State- 
ment” detailing these approaches is 
being sent to state chapters and is avail- 
able from the Deputy Executive Direc- 
tor, ALA HQ, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. 

In open discussion, Mary K. Chelton 
called for “political guts on the part of 
the Council. .. . A tough Council limit- 
ing meetings and forcing interdivisional 
activity could obviate restructuring.” 

To a question about fiscal or staffing 
implications of the committee’s study, 
Eric Moon responded, “There is no in- 
tention on the part of this committee 
to escalate headquarters staff,” and he 
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pointed out that the study was necessari- 
ly made without reference to finances. 

David Weill, opposing the federation 
approach, asked, “What would happen 
if we federated and nobody cared?” 

James Scheu, identifying himself as 
“a peon,” described a sense of “imperi- 
ousness” in most structural approaches. 
“Council is a mystical body,” he ex- 
plained. “To whom can I appeal? May- 
be we should have a separate body to 
speak about sick leave.” 

Committee Chair Helen Tuttle later 
commented that most responses at the 
hearing were “expressions of individual 
concerns” rather than specific critiques 
of the Background Statement. “We do 
need a great deal more membership 
guidance.” 


3 Divisional metamorphosis 


Who: Library Education Division. 


Things to come for library education 
matters in ALA began taking shape 
when Council voted first approval of 
LED’s proposal to phase out the divi- 
sion and replace it with a Council Stand- 
ing Committee on Library Education. A 
second, consecutive vote is needed for 
adoption of the plan. 

If given final approval, the plan is im- 
plemented thusly: The standing commit- 
tee develops and recommends library 
education policy, encourages other ALA 
units to establish education committees, 
coordinates internal and external activi- 
ties in this area, and oversees other ap- 
propriate topics. Members participate 
in library education matters through 
committees within divisions or other 
units. And a Library Education Assem- 
bly provides liaison between member- 
ship and the standing committee. The 
assembly is made up of representatives 
from each of the library education com- 
mittees. 

Under this proposal LED is scheduled 
to be dissolved as of Jan. 31, 1978, with 
membership services terminating Dec. 
31, 1977. The standing committee’s first 
year of work will be to develop a spe- 
cific plan of action to define the scope 
and activities of itself and the assembly. 





4 Winding down, windward 


Who: About a thousand conferees who 
took the Junior Members Round Table 
river cruise to Bob-Lo Island Park. 


They'd been to meetings all day Satur- 
day and had a right to step out for a lit- 
tle fun. To achieve it, they braved the 
ship’s, windward ladder (above) and 
Bob-Lo’s thrill rides. 





Credits: Reports on the major conference 
events were written by Art Plotnik, Lois 
Pearson. Elizabeth Mitchell, and Arlan 
Bushman. Helping to cover specialized 
meetings were William Miller, Karla Peter- 
sen, Thames Satterfield, and the Cognotes 
reporters. Election stories were compiled 
and written by Edith McCormick. Photos 
are by AL staffers Plotnik, Bushman, and 
Mitchell unless otherwise noted. 
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vices Division/Association of Ameri- 
can Publishers Joint Committee. 


In an exhaustive four-hour session on 
“Implementing the Copyright Law,” 
hundreds of librarians in the Cobo Hall 
Arena were alternately informed, ad- 
vised, threatened, and finally reassured 
about how they can operate legally after 
Jan. 1, 1978. The only light note came 
from Arkansas State Library Association 
members who touted “Copyright Law 
1978” T-shirts. On the back, a long- 
nosed figure peers over a fence: “Some- 
body's Watching,” it says. 

Experts from government, education, 
and publishing restated much of what 
can be found in AL’s April issue, with 
some additions: 

è Ed Holley placed on his ever- 
lengthening list of vital documents the 
$1 AAP booklet Explaining the New 
Copyright Law and Bowker’s forthcom- 
ing Copyright Guide. 

è Charles Butts pointed out that the 
AAP booklet tells how to ask a publisher 
for permission to copy a work, 

è Georgie Goodwin advised school 
librarians to encourage in-service train- 
ing on copyright and ask for a district 
policy on photocopying. 

e William Nasri recommended tak- 
ing these steps immediately: 1) Start a 
dry run of photocopying records to re- 
veal procedural problems. 2) Begin ed- 
ucating staff, users, and governing bod- 
ies about the law (“the heyday of photo- 
copying is over!” ), and request an admin- 
istrative policy statement. 3) Keep a 
diary of problems and relay them to 
ALA. 4) Start learning to say “No.” 

è Michael Harris outlined the Copy- 
right Payments Center (CPC), a scheme 
for providing photocopies. The organi- 
zation hopes to attract important pub- 
lishers to let it collect centrally from 
user organizations. The complex mech- 
anism irritated librarians and evoked a 
charge the law was “rigged.” 

è Barbara Ringer reminded ruffled 
librarians that “We are not in a static 
situation . . . Photocopying is not going 
to cease.” She suggested that the im- 
mediate motivation behind the CPC was 
to meet legitimate library needs for mul- 
tiple copies when copying could not be 
considered fair use. Ringer and several 
other speakers said the number of per- 
missible copies per journal was set at 
five because few libraries needed more 
than that number in a year. 

e Ron Naylor added a final note for 
apprehensive librarians: “Don’t get par- 
anoid . . . If we've been running libraries 
economically and efficiently we’ve been 
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working within the spirit of the new law. 


If not, it forces us to analyze our opera- 
tions.” 


6 Low response rate 


Who: Resources and Technical Ser- 
vices Division Cataloging and Classi- 
fication Section. 

At the section’s program on subject 
heading control, an LC staff member 
defended LC’s alleged lack of re- 
sponsiveness to librarians’ requests for 
changes in subject headings, citing the 
heavy work loads such changes create. 
This point of contention is likely to re- 
main, however, for the group was also 
informed that LC subject catalogers 
have recently been told to change no 
subject headings from now until the cat- 
alog closes in 1980 unless the change 
follows an already-established pattern. 
New headings will still be created. 


7 


“You have a schizoid 
feeling about your profes- 
sion; don’t be ashamed 
of it. Be sure you have an 
ethical commitment to what 
you are doing.” 

“To have a library that 
serves one and all from 
childhood to old age and 
at all levels of society 
... 1S to give a nation 
a soul.” 

—Norman Isaacs, 
Columbia School of Journa- 
lism, at the Keynote 


Session, President’s 
Program, June 30, 1977. 


8 Policy cleanup 


Who: Ad Hoc Committee to Codify the 
ALA Policies and Procedures Manual. 


Alice Ihrig reported on the committee’s 
initial efforts to prune nonpolicy materi- 
al from the manual and to pare down the 
remaining items into a more precise and 
manageable state. Submitting examples 
of its work, the group received Execu- 
tive Board and Council approval of its 
approach, and will shoot for review at 
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The committee plans to confine the 
manual] to policy, supplementing it with 
references to the positions taken in sup- 
port of policies. Related policies will be 
grouped together; deleted nonpolicy 
material will be placed in a procedure or 


program file. 


Call for papers 


Who: Program Committee of the As- 


sociation of College and Research Li- 
braries 1978 National Conference. 


ACRL’s first national conference, to 


be held in Boston November 8-11, will. 


focus on future prospects for academic 
and research librarianship. Emphasiz- 
ing its theme “New Horizons in Academ- 


‘ic Librarianship,” the committee issued 


a call for contributed papers on these 
or other topics: administration and man- 
agement of libraries, technology and 
libraries, cooperation and networking, 
the role of the library in the college and 
university, the role of the academic li- 
brarian, resources and services, and bib- 
liographic instruction. 


1 0 Networking challenged 


Who: Don King and Richard DeGen- 
naro, speaking at RASD program on 
“The Economics of Providing Informa- 
tion and Services.” 


The savings from networking are triv- 
ial and end up being eaten by inflation; 
the only meaningful savings in the fu- 
ture will come from personnel and sal- 
ary cuts. This controversial stand from 
DeGennaro and King’s ideas on library- 
publishing economic interdependencies 
stimulated hard thinking and debate 
about our professional future. 


f 1 Right to show violence 


Who: Intellectual Freedom Committee. 


The case of Niemi v. NBC posed the 
question of whether a film portraying 
rape was a factor behind an act of rape. 
Looking at that case, the IFC has be- 
gun to wonder if the Library Bill of 
Right extends to the right to portray vio- 
lence—and if it doesn’t, if it should be 
expanded. Unlike research on pornog- 
raphy, most studies on violence in the 
media seem to show that there may be 
some effect on behavior. IFC decided at 
conference that it will look at what oth- 
er groups are doing about the violence 
question before drafting a statement and 
interpretation, if any. 
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Gail Sheehy signs her book at Bantam .. . This friendly face helped Time-Life win JMRT’s 
“Friendliest Booth Award... Mr. Slim Goodbody handles a curious youngster at McGraw- 
Hill . . . Everyone gets into the act at AASL ... Eric Sevareid draws autograph seekers to 
Atheneum... This exhibitor fanned interest at Charles E. Tuttle booth. 


F 3 Rules near publication 


Who: Resources and Technical Ser- 
vices Division Board. 


Despite many objections, the board 
endorsed a Cataloging Code Revision 
Committee’s green light on the second 
edition of the Anglo-American Catalog- 
ing Rules. Publication is currently set 
for early 1978 pending Joint Steering 
Committee approval. 

“Delay” was the watchword of most 
of the representatives of ALA units and 
other associations who spoke before the 
board. The consensus was that more 
time was needed to review the draft and 
correct weak spots. 

John Byrum, CCRC chairperson, told 
the board, however, that all the points 
cited for delay had been considered by 
the committee or addressed in the 800 
pages of comments received in the for- 
mal review process. The committee is 
preparing a report of suggested changes 
in the draft based on these comments to 
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present to the Joint Steering Committee 
before the final draft is approved by that 
body. 


1 4 Interlibrary loan form 


Who: Reference and Adult Services 
Division Interlibrary Loan Committee. 
Chairpeople Ronald Naylor and Nan- 
cy Marshall, together with Alice Wilcox, 
presented a meticulously prepared draft 
of the new Interlibrary Loan request 
form to committee members on June 17. 
After some discussion, the committee 
approved it, as did the RASD Board. 
The simple form, together with an 
explanation of changes and instructions 
for fulfilling copyright requirements, will 
be published in American Libraries this 
fall. Library supply houses will have the 
new form ready for shipment before the 
new copyright law goes into effect Jan. 1. 
The Interlibrary Loan Committee also 
began work on a model records reten- 
tion plan which it can recommend to li- 
braries in order to fulfill requirements 





of the CONTU guidelines. The plan will 
also be published in AL. 

At the committee’s program meeting, 
Richard de Gennaro, director of libraries 
at the University of Pennsylvania, as- 
sured his audience that “the vast major- 
ity of academic and public librarians 
have nothing to fear from the new copy- 
right law.” His paper will appear in a 
fall issue of AL. 


1 5 More serials standards 


Who: RTSD Serials Section. 


The section’s program included reports 
on several efforts at standardization. It 
was announced that a draft of the Stan- 
dard Serials Claim Form will be available 
in a few months. Plans for Standardized 
Newspaper and Periodicals Statistics 
and a Serials Holding Statement were 
presented. Susan Vita of LC discussed 
the possibility of including CIP informa- 
tion in serials and invited librarians to 
send her comments on the idea. 
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Introducing a Remarkable Event 
in Legal Publishing... 


THE 
AMERICAN BENCH 


A major biographical reference work on 
the American Judiciary. 


Meticulously compiled and updated annually, the AMERICAN BENCH 
attempts to provide biographical information on all judges in the United 
States, including Federal, State and Local Judges. The AMERICAN 
BENCH also provides summary jurisdictional information, including 
easy to read maps, on all Federal, State and Local Courts. 


The AMERICAN BENCH is the First and Only book of its kind — essential 
to any legal practice, library or business. 








Send for free brochure and order information orcallour Toll-Free 
number: 












Over 2,000 
pages in a high 
quality leather- 
like binding 


R.B. Forster 

& Associates, Inc. 

121 West Franklin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404 
(800) 328-5091 
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1 6 Name change 


Who: Association for Library Service 
to Children. 


New name, same game: ALSC now 
stands for what was formerly known as 
CSD, the Children’s Services Division. 

ALSC is continuing the hard work of 
reviewing all its media selection pro- 
cedures, from Newbery-Caldecott to 
“Notable Children’s Books” and the 
“Notable Children’s Film List.” In De- 
troit, ALSC’s Board passed on most rec- 
ommendations in the thorough interim 
report of its Media Selection and Review 
Committee. The work goes on. 


1 7 Baker/Taylor: $2M award 


Who: American Association of School 
Librarians. 


A new $2,000 annual award funded 
by Baker & Taylor Company will give 
concrete recognition for “an outstanding 
contribution in the development of book 
collections in school library media cen- 
ters.” According to current AASL Presi- 
dent Frances Dean, the AASL Presi- 
dent’s Award has been established to 
honor and encourage “people outside of 
the profession as well as our own.” Cri- 
teria are being developed, and the first 
award is scheduled for Midwinter 1978. 


The management and survival of li- 
brary media programs were a program 
focus for AASLers in Detroit. “Assert 
and Survive,” the Supervisors’ Section 
meeting, dealt with collective bargain- 
ing, curriculum development, accredita- 
tion, and ESEA, Title IVB. The Research 
Committee shared techniques of obtain- 
ing grants to fund special school library 
media projects. 


1 x Right to weed 


Who: Dorothy Broderick at the Young 
Adult Services Division Intellectual 
Freedom Committee meeting. 


Zeroing in on a major quandary for 
American librarianship’s second century, 
the outspoken ALA councilor noted, 
“Our problem is that we confuse factual 
information with points of view. ... In 
sex education materials, authors should 
be free to state categorical value judg- 
ments; but if they distort the facts to 
scare the kids, then they are abusing 
freedom. Advocating librarians’ duty to 
weed out and update “inaccurate in- 
formation that can cause harm,” she 
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chided: “We seem to be the only pro- 
fession that feels information has no 
right to change.” 


1 9 New girl network 


Who: Women’s groups within ALA. 


At the SRRT Task Force on Women 
program meeting, journalist and Pas- 
sages author Gail Sheehy emphasized, 
“It’s absolutely vital that women help 
other women and back each other up. 
... You make the climate for your own 
luck.” As if following Sheehy’s advice, 
women within ALA were busy taking 
specific steps towards establishing pro- 
fessional “new girl networks.” TFW 
broadened its organizational base by 
forming a steering committee: Karen 
Jackson, program coordinator; Cynthia 
Johanson, recorder; Diane Gordon Kad- 
anoff, coordinator; Michele Leber, polit- 
ical action coordinator; Donna Epps; 





Below: Administrators; rt.: Gordon. 
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Elizabeth Futas; Betty Lowe; Jean Por- 
ter; and Women In Libraries Editor Kay 
Cassell, ex-officio. 

Two young discussion groups—Wom- 
en Library Administrators and the RASD 
Discussion Group on Women’s Materials 
and Women Library Users—were en- 
gaged in defining their concerns and 
constituency in order to move to areas 
where they can make some impact. 


20 Fired up for youth work 


Who: Psychologist Sol Gordon. 


Urging young adult librarians to be 
“askable” human resources for their 
patrons, Gordon held an overflow audi- 
ence spellbound in the first part of 
YASD’s “Librarian as Youth Counselor” 
program. Following up on Gordon’s ad- 
vice, over 200 YAers attended training 
sessions in communications skills. The 
results: rave reviews from “turned on” 
librarians eager to put the skills to use 
personally and professionally. 


Liz Mitchell 
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21 Gay rights 


Who: Gay Task Force. 


Returning to the city where it was 
founded seven years ago, the SRRT 
group reviewed many of its accomplish- 
ments and supported a gay rights reso- 
lution. 

The task force has produced bibliog- 
raphies on gay materials, launched the 
Gay Book Award, issued guidelines for 
treatment of gay themes in literature, 
presented programs at conferences, and 
participated in other projects. Several 
new projects are under way. 

Council reaffirmed its support for 
equal rights for gay librarians and li- 
brary workers and recommended that 
librarians present information on all 
points of view on gay rights. The reso- 
lution was prompted by the recent de- 
feat for gay rights in Florida, which 
was also the impetus for a gay rights 
puppet show presented at the SRRT ex- 
hibit booth. 


22 See Ceefax run 


Who: Information Science and Auto- 
mation Division Video and Cable Com- 
munications Section, with Reference 
and Adult Services Division. 


Information society or Brave New 
World? Some 225 people got a taste of 
the latter in a first-rate program on “Tel- 
ereference ... Plan Now for Future 
Technical Developments.” In addition 
to a number of imaginative programs on 
reference service via cable, the audience 
was treated to a film on far-out “Cee- 
fax.” Developed in England, Ceefax is 
an electronic, up-to-the second newspa- 
per, transmittable over commercial TV 
airwaves. Its information is departmen- 
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talized in lively newspaper style and 
displayed in magazine-like page format; 
but it is also indexed, constantly up- 
dated, and retrievable on demand by 
the viewer. Daniel Boorstin, who be- 
lieves that even the nightly TV news 
provides more ephemeral “updating” 
than anyone needs without enhancing 
the viewer’s knowledge in the least, will 
shudder. But ‘Ceefax and a similar en- 
terprise named “Oracle” do have inter- 
esting implications for library informa- 
tion services. 


23 A trend of one 


Who: Harold D. Martelle, Jr., head of 
the Sacramento City-County Library, 
at a program on “Testing or Training” 
of professionals, sponsored by the Li- 
brary Education Division. 


The controversy involved scores of 
angry librarians, but the results changed 
the life of only one. Results of whatP Of 
Martelle’s program allowing people to 
test for the Librarian I professional post 
with or without the MLS, provided they 
have five years experience and/or train- 
ing or a combination. So far, only one 
non-MLS has tested successfully, but 
Martelle feels that the opportunity is just 
and even mandated by law. Jane Flener 
of the University of Michigan Libraries 
argued for the MLS, especially as a 
means of gaining respect and transcend- 
ing the functional fixation of narrow, 
practical training. 


24 International brew 


Who: International Relations Round 
Table. 


One enters the international library 
action via IFLA (International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations and Institu- 
tions) and Unesco’s new General Infor- 
mation Program. How ALA keeps its 
foot in both doors was described at an 
IRRT conference program at which 
Robert Vosper, IFLA president, pitched 
the 50th anniversary “World Congress” 
of librarians coming up this September 
in Brussels. “They're going all out to 
welcome visitors,” he reported, “and 
have even brewed a special beer called 
IFLAmbic.” 

Robert Wedgeworth described the 
heady brew of special interests compet- 
ing for power in the new Unesco pro- 
gram, especially the science documen- 
talists versus librarians. A U.S. national 
committee on the program is in the mak- 
ing, and is likely to have a substantial 
voice in program policy. 

Also reporting at the IRRT program 
was Jean Lowrie, president of the Inter- 





national Association of School Librarian- 
ship. Two research grants recently re- 
ceived will help the association 1) ex- 
plore the development of international 
standards for school library media pro- 
grams, and 2) set up a survey on school 
library needs in Latin America. 


25 Online power to people 


Who: Reference and Adult Services 
Division Catalog Use Committee. 


Catalogers who believe the on-line 
catalog is the most important library de- 
velopment of the 20th century made 
some headway with reference librarians 
when three speakers addressed the issue 
of “Public Service and the On-Line Cat- 
alog.” 

Before an overflow crowd, Carol 
Weiss highlighted the benefits of the 
University of Toronto’s change from 
card catalog to on-line, Richard Blood 
of the University of Houston discussed 
the many ways OCLC can be used in 
public service, and Pauline Atherton of 
Syracuse emphasized the need for more 
in-depth subject cataloging to provide 
better on-line access. 


26 Policy for reference 


Who: Reference and Adult Services 

Division Standards Committee. 
Reference service policy statements 

are still in the experimental stage, but 
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2 7 His-story 


Jesse Shera, a bit of library history him- 
self, took part in the American Library 
History Roundtable’s lively program on the 
nature and uses of library history. The 
round table is seeking members; interested 
persons should contact Membership Ser- 
vices at ALA Headquarters. 
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28 REFORMA guidelines 


RASD encourages libraries to develop 
them. Presenting an overview of drafts 
she has examined, ALA’s Mary Jo Lynch 
said no policy statement could be per- 
fect or universal. Every reference de- 
partment needs its own statement to 
ensure consistent reference service and 
reflect local needs. 

The statement should offer procedural 
guidelines to its staff, such as “service 
to people waiting at the desk generally 
takes preference over all other activi- 
ties,” but should not be rigid. You can 
break the rules ‘but should have good 
reasons. And you should revise them 
frequently. Ms. Lynch called for refer- 
ence policy statements to be sent to 
RASD. 


29 Finding library learners 


Who: Reference and Adult Services 
Division Services to Adults Commit- 
tee. 


How can we turn adult learners into 
library users? A large percentage of 
adults begin new educational projects 
every year, but most of them don’t ever 
use libraries. RASD’s program, “Adult 
Services and Libraries—Old Truths and 
New Directions,” provided ideas on out- 
reach to these learners. 

Nancy Rohde, Della Giblon, Lois 
Fleming, and Nancy Doyle suggested 
these techniques: know your communi- 
ty, provide good programming, act as 
the catalyst for adult continuing edu- 
cation. The interest is there; it is up to 
us to spark it and keep it active. 

After the program, nine separate dis- 
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An ALA affiliate, REFORMA is drafting public library guidelines for serving the Spanish- 
speaking. Above, discussing draft, are Cesar Caballero, U. Texas/El Paso; Violetta Val- 
lin, L.A. County; and Yolanda Cuesta, Cal. State/ Sacramento. 


cussion groups discussed as many new 
directions in services to adults. 


Who: Reference and Adult Services 
Division Books Committee. 


Librarians will cheer the news that the 
RASD committee charged with select- 
ing titles for the third edition of Refer- 
ence Books for Small and Medium-sized 
Libraries is stepping up its efforts to fin- 
ish the task. Chaired by Larry Earl Bone, 
the committee hopes to get the book to 
the publisher (ALA) before the end of 
1978. The second edition came out in 
1973. 


3 | Advice for the job-lorn 


JOB SEEKERS 
COMFORT STATION 


ALA’s Margaret Myers (above) and others 
provided it at the placement service, which 
drew some 1,400 applicants for about 400 
jobs and cost ALA $7,000. 





32 Instructive group 


Who: Library Instruction Round Table. 


LIRT is now a functioning unit of 
ALA. Some 250 Detroit conferees ap- 
proved a constitution and bylaws and 
elected a chairperson—Virginia Sher- 
wood, UC/San Diego—and a secretary 
—John Lubans, U. Colorado, Boulder. 
For 1977, individual membership in 
LIRT is $5, and affiliate organizations 
can join for $10 (send applications to 
ALA HQ, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611). 


3 3 How to bibliograph 


Who: Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries Bibliographic In- 
struction Section. 


Chaired by Mimi Dudley, the new 
section drew librarians interested in 
teaching the use of the library and its 
tools. They signed up for committees 
and discussed a set of proposed bylaws 
to be presented to the section’s member- 
ship meeting next year. 


3 4 Swap shop for PR ideas 


Who: Library Administration Division 
Public Relations Services to Libraries 
Committee. 

More and more librarians recognize 
the need to publicize their services in 
order to fulfill one of their primary goals 
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—providing information. Helpful ideas 
and guidance at conference came from 
the committee’s Swap & Shop program. 

About 1,500 persons looked over ex- 
amples of promotional materials from 
libraries across the country, taking sam- 
ples and talking to public relations con- 
sultants. An AV Swap & Shop was also 
staged. 


3 5 Animated publicity 


Who: National Library Week Commit- 
tee and ALA’s Public Information Of- 
fice. 


ALA is venturing into film production 
again—this time it’s a 30-second public 
service television spot from the Public 
Information Office. 

ALA’s spot will be financed with 
the 1977 J. Morris Jones and Bailey 
K. Howard-World Book Encyclopedia- 
ALA Goals Award of $9,600. 

An animated message will promote 
the use of all types of libraries and can 
potentially reach 96 percent of all U.S. 
households. Created by John Massey of 
the Center for Advanced Research and 
Design, the spot is currently in produc- 
tion. Later this year, PIO will make cop- 
ies available at a price to cover cost 
(under $10 each), along with publicity 
kits telling librarians how to place the 
message on their local stations. 


3 6 Conference pointers 


Who: American Library Trustee Asso- 
ciation/Association of State Library 
Agencies. 


Specific pointers on “How to plan and 
conduct a pre-White House conference” 
were revealed to some 500 listeners by 
Daniel Casey and his battery of ex- 
perts at a meeting cosponsored by eight 
other groups concerned with planning 


WHCLIS—the White House Conference 


on Library and Information Services. 

Bessie Moore urged state library 
agencies, which have primary responsi- 
bility for the conferences, to respond to 
the “letters of intent” sent out by NCLIS 
by July 31 to qualify for federal funds. 

Although the newly-appointed Pro- 
gram Planning Team for WHCLIS will 
not start work before August 1, Coordi- 
nator Ruth Tighe introduced her team- 
mates: Kevin Flaherty, Ronald Linehan, 
Heather Nicoll, Mary Power, and Jean- 
Anne South. 


3 7 Library business lingo 


Who: Library Administration Division 
Library Organization and Manage- 
ment Section. 


The section is sponsoring production 
of a glossary of business terms used in 
libraries. Containing about 75 terms, the 
list will be edited by Sherman Hayes of 
the University of North Dakota and will 
be distributed free. 


38 Machine reads aloud 


Who: Health and Rehabilitative Li- 
brary Services Division. 


A machine speaks, and the availabil- 
ity of information is broadened. At a 
HRLSD Workshop on Service to the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped, li- 
brarians saw a demonstration of a ma- 
chine, designed by TSI, that automati- 
cally converts print to spoken word. 
Such technology promises greater acces- 
sibility to information for handicapped 
patrons. 

Another HRLSD program reiterated 
the right of access to information by the 
deaf and pointed out the lack of ade- 
quate programming for services to the 


deaf. 











39 Fees attacked 


Who: A SRRT panel characterizing 
fees for library service as “The Prosti- 
tution of Information.” 


“Are we in a service or a business? Is 
librarianship a service or a product?” 
These questions were posed by Ann 
Lipow of UC/Berkeley in a program 
long on rhetoric, short on debate. Par- 
ticipants’ views were homogeneous in 
opposition to fees, and those who antici- 
pated lively argument heard only sup- 
portive applause for such comments as: 
“Despite the cuts, there is one hell of a 
lot of money around. We need to change 
the priorities in this country, and that is 
a political job. Librarians had better 
learn to be political animals.” 
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.. . And they put on their hats and went 
home—but not without memories of a 
swell party courtesy of the Detroit PL. 
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University of Illinois Annual Survey 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES SHOW 
12-PERCENT SPENDING JUMP 


Public library circulation rose by only 
1 percent while expenditures climbed 
more than 12 percent from 1975 to 
1976, according to the annual Indices of 
American Public Library Circulation and 
Expenditures compiled by the Graduate 
School of Library Science, University of 
Illinois, Urbana-Champaign. This small 
circulation increase follows a record 10- 
percent increase reported last year. 

“Libraries are faced with costs which 
are rising even faster than inflation,” said 
Herbert Goldhor, director of the school. 
“Tt is difficult to maintain services, let 
alone expand.” 

The indices are published annually in 
American Libraries. 


Compiling the Data 
The two indices—circulation and ex- 


~ 


used as the base year. An arbitrary value 
of 100 is assigned to both circulation and 
expenditures for that year. Each library 
in the sample of 50 libraries has equal 
weight in the computation of the indices. 
The yearly index values are computed 
by dividing the circulation or expendi- 
ture figures of an individual library for 
a specific year by the library's corre- 
sponding figure for the base year, pro- 
ducing circulation and expenditure in- 
dices for each individual library. The 
median for the sample is calculated from 
the indices for the individual libraries. 
For the circulation and expenditure per- 
centages, however, the mean is used. 
Herbert Goldhor, in “The Indices of 
American Public Library Statistics,” Ili- 
nois Libraries (Feb. 1976, pp. 152-58), 
compiled statistics from the 1939 t 1974 


Annual Indices for a Sample of American Public Libraries: 1966-76 
(For 1976, N* = 50) 


1966 ’67 ‘68 ’69 


Circulation 90 92 96 98 
Expenditures 65". °75.. 7-88: 80 


Circulation Percentages 
1970 1976 
(N=37) (N=35) 
Adult 61 68 
Juvenile 39 32 


* N is the number of libraries reporting. 


penditures — operate independently of 
each other, and no attempt is made to 
correlate the two. They are designed to 
help public librarians determine whether 
their library’s circulation and expendi- 
tures are increasing or decreasing at a 
rate faster or slower than the median 
(50th percentile) of a sample of all pub- 
lic libraries serving at least 25,000 peo- 
ple. 

At the beginning of every decade, 
public libraries in the U.S. serving com- 
munities of at least 25,000 are contacted 
for information on their annual circula- 
tion and expenditure figures for the pre- 
vious decade. The responses from all the 
libraries are used to select a new random 
sample of libraries to provide data for 
the current decade. 

The first year of the decade (1970) is 
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75 
110 
156 


76 
111 
175 


’73 74 
98 100 
133 141 


dA s 
100 103 
100 111 


72 
100 
117 


Expenditures Percentages 
1970 1976 
(N=50) (N=50) 
Salaries 66 67 
Materials 19 16 
Other 15 17 





Indices and compared them with other 
data series. g 


European Book Center 
is a reliable source for all 


European Books 
© 
List Prices, Speed 


and Accuracy 
e 


Send orders or inquiries to: 


EUROPEAN BOOK CENTER 
P.0. Box 4 
1700 Fribourg 2, Switzerland 
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CLASSIFIED 


FOR 





LATE JOB NOTICES 
SEE PAGE 364 





Salary range required for all “Positions Open.” 
“Faculty rank” and “status” are variable and should 
be explored carefully by applicants. ALA opposes 
residency requirements. Direct or inferred biases 
will be edited out of ads. 


Rates 


(Please state if ALA member.) 
Positions Open: $2.50/printed line. 
ALA members: 50% off ($1.25/line). 
No free lines. 


Positions Wanted: ALA members receive 50 words 
free, 50¢ each word over. Nonmembers: 50¢/word. 


Joblines: For numbers and addresses of clearing- 
houses that provide a list of available jobs. No com- 
mercial agencies. Free listing. 


Display classifieds: Boxes, larger type, prominent 
format. $25/column inch, 20% off for ALA members. 
No free space. Available only for job positions or 
educational programs. 


All other classified sections: $2.50 / line, 


Classifieds Deadline 


Copy receipt and cancellation: 4 weeks preceding 
date of issue. (Ads placed and subsequently filled 
can be stamped “FILLED” up to three weeks pre- 
ne ye of issue; advertiser is billed for origi- 
nal ad. 





Late Job Notices 


“Page One” section, as space permits, takes job 
notices after classified deadline has passed. By 
phone only, after 10th of the month. $10 per printed 
line. ALA members 10% off. See complete instruc- 
tions in section. 


Address 


Place all ads with John Wilkins, American Libraries, 
Classified Advertising, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611, (312) 944-6780. 


ĖS 


JOBLINES 





if your institution or organization would like 
its jobline listed free, send formal authoriza- 
tion to American Libraries, Classified Ad- 
vertising. 


CALIFORNIA Association of School Librarians 
Job Hotline: (714) 545-7766. 


CALIFORNIA gee? Association: (916) 443- 
1222 or (213) 629-5627. 


COLORADO State Library: (303) 892-2210. 
ed OF COLUMBIA Library: (202) 223- 


FLORIDA State Library: (904) 488-5232. 


IOWA Library Jobline (monthly): J. W. Hurkett, 
Assistant Director, State Library—Hostori- 
cal Bldg., Des Moines, IA 50319. 


MANZURI Library Association: (301) 685- 


MIDWEST Library Job Hotline: (517) 487-5617. 


MINORITY Librarians interested in employ- 
ment in public libraries: For “List of Em- 
ployers Interested in Hiring Minority Librari- 
ans,” enclose 50¢ to Dorothy M. Haith, 
Dean, School of Library Media, Alabama 
A&M Univ., Normal, AL 35762. 


a aerate Library Association: (609) 695- 


NEW YORK Library Association: (212) 687-1352, 
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OREGON Library/ Media Jobline: (503) 649-2122. 


PENNSYLVANIA Cooperative Job Hotline: 
(412) 362-5627. To list a job (members or non- 
members): (412) 362-6400. 


RHODE ISLAND Library Association Bulletin: 
monthly jobline. For copies, send self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes to Nancy B. 
D'Amico, Technical Services, Roger Wil- 
liams College Library, Bristol, RI 02809. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, Southern 
California Chapter: (213) 795-2145. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





ALA-MLS Aug. '77. Reader’s service, reference, 
circulation, academic librarian, seeking posi- 
tion univ./jr. college, public library. 3 yrs.’ 
experience acad./pub, library. BS elem. ed. 
Pa. teaching certificate. Will relocate. B. Fried, 
15 Marabee Ave., Dallas, PA 18612. 


—_—_e————————————— 


JUNE '77 MLS willing to relocate. Needs posi- 
tion as entry-level librarian. E. Sullivan, 1 
ey Ave., Batavia, NY 14020. (716) 344- 


————— 


MLS, Dec. '76, UW-Madison, grad. work in 
Spanish. BA Spanish. Desires entry-level posi- 
tion with law firm, prison, other law library, 
or special library. Member AALL. Experience 
in school, govt. docs., agriculture libraries. 
Available July 1. Resume, credentials upon 
request. Will relocate. M. L. Dessain, 716 N. 
Main St., Edgerton, WI 53534. 





RELIABLE, motivated Columbia MLS (’77) with 
pre-professional cataloging experience, includ- 
ing work with automated cataloging system, 
seeks position as cataloger in academic, pub- 
lic, or governmental library. Will relocate. For 
resume, please contact: E. Bowen, 36 Fara 
Dr., Stamford, CT 06905. 





SPECIAL COLLECTIONS head librarian and 
administrator. 7 yrs.’ experience, collection 
development/ restoration and preservation / 
donor relations/fund raising/publicity/re- 
search. Warm personality, sincerely interested 


in providing access to special collections, 
maintaining good security as well. Prefer East 
or West Coast. Box B-738-W. 





GREAT OPPORTUNITY! Recent MLS (Queens, 
'77) seeks entry-level position. Bright, articu- 
late, adaptable. Numerous scholastic honors. 
Myriad interests include genealogy, reference 
work, children’s books, indexing. Metro N.Y. 
area only. Take a chance, you won't be sorry. 
IY aioe Dimmling, 43-37 247 St., Little Neck, 





STORYTELLER with MLS and several yrs.’ ex- 
perience seeks part- or full-time work with 
children in the greater Boston area, after Sep- 
tember. Contact R. Ashford, 415 5th St., SE, 
Washington, DC 20003. 





MLS, 1977, seeks entry-level position in spe- 
cial, public, or academic library. BA Spanish, 
minor in information science. Reading knowl- 
edge of French. Resume upon request. A. 
rt 1338 Orange Ave., San Carlos, CA 





MLS, LIU '75, BA history. Seeking entry-level 
ref./govt. docs. position in pub./acad./spec. 
library. Have volunteer and part-time experi- 
ence in pub./acad. ref. Will relocate. Resume 
from M. Stiene, 12 South Hollow Rd., Dix Hills, 
NY 11746, 





ENTHUSIASTIC, mobile; 1974 MLS (Pratt Insti- 
tute); 1971 BA in sociology/religion (Syracuse 
Univ.) U.S. citizen, Canadian-landed immi- 
grant; 1¥2 yrs.’ post-MLS special and public 
library experience. Seeks public service posi- 
tion anywhere in U.S. or Canada. Contact J. 
pa 63 Brunswick Ave., Toronto, Ontario 





USER-ORIENTED, MA English, MLS Aug. ’77, 
with competencies/enthusiasms in reference, 
children’s/technical services, desires position 
in public/academic library (N. Mich./Wis./ 
Minn.). 2 yrs.’ paraprofessional experience; 
reading knowledge French. Resume: S. Still- 
water, 1809 Village Green, Apt. 3C2, Ann Arbor, 
MI 48105. (313) 763-3421. 








EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


CERTIFICATE OF 
ADVANCED STUDIES FOR 


LIBRARIANS 


The Palmer Graduate Library School offers a post-Master’s 
sixth-Year Program Certificate oriented toward the educational. 
experiential, and specialized professional objectives of Librarians 
wishing to develop a higher level of professional competence and 
specialization in selected areas of library and information sci- 


ence. 


This is an interdisciplinary program which will include Studies in 
such fields as business, computer science, communications, 
Management, art, science, and other specialized subjects. 


The program will require 30 credits distributed among library/ 
information science and cognate fields. Applicants must hold an 
MS (LS) and have worked successfully in a library for at least two 


years. 


For futher information write: 


Dean Mohammed M. Aman 


Palmer Graduate Library School 
LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY e 


C.W. post Center 8 & 


GREENVALE, NEW YORK 11548 
(516) 299-2487 
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HARDWORKING MLS (U. of Mich., August '77) 
would like a reference/outreach position in a 
public library somewhere in the U.S. Experi- 
ence in public (reference, bookmobile, circu- 
lation) and academic (serials, special collec- 
tions) libraries. Resume from M. Love, 807 S. 
State, Ann Arbor, MI 48104. 





ALA-MLS, U. of Wash., '76, seeks position in 
academic or law library in Southwest or West 
Coast. BA psych. 6+ yrs. paraprofessional ex- 
perience in a public library. Resume: R. J. 
Snyder, 7801 Marble Ave. NE #16, Albuquerque, 
NM 87110. (505) 255-4772. 





MLS Univ. of Rhode Island '76, desires entry- 
level position in acad., spec., or pub. library. 
BA in English. Experience in acad. library in 
acquisitions. S. Prouty, 106 Harrison Ave., 
Orange, MA 01364. 





MLS Drexel ’67, eclectic reading interests, 
seeks position in academic/public/special li- 
brary; prefers reference. Will consider entry- 
level position. Background: BA history; spe- 
cial, government, and public reference; public 
administration; children’s work. E. Chack, Box 
186, Rd. 3, Mifflintown, PA 17059. 





ENTHUSIASTIC ALA-MLS seeks position in- 
volving people and books. Willing and able to 
establish/manage bookstore or library. Pre- 
fer geographic area lacking such services. 
High school media center experience. Contact 
L. Rieman, 1269 Siena Heights Dr., Adrian, 
MI 49221. (517) 265-5135. 





MLS SUNYA expected Aug. '77; MA Univ. of 
British Columbia '75 (English); college teach- 
ing and acad. library experience (acquisitions 
and cataloging); knowledge of French, Hebrew 
and Yiddish. Seeks entry-level position. wili 
relocate in U.S. or Canada. Contact N. Baum, 
Rd. #2, Box 194, Milford, NJ 08848. 





MEDIA LIBRARIAN, recent ALA-MLS, BFA in 
film and television 1971; 2 yrs.’ experience as 
innovative media director (HS) and AV special- 
ist (JHS); 2 yrs.’ experience in multimedia 
production. Current: online systems develop- 
ment, academic curriculum planning, orienta- 
tion videotape for public library. Spanish 
(reading). Will relocate. Contact W. M. Ducker, 
143-61 Beech Ave., Flushing, NY 11355. 





MLS Aug. '77, WMU. Desires entry-level ref. 
position in acad./pub. library. Will relocate. 
J. hey 5638 S. Raleigh, South Bend, IN 
46614. 





MLS LIU '77 (Aug.), BA (English/lib. sci.), 
seeks entry-level position in small/medium 
public library involving circulation, reference, 
or adult services. Reading/speaking knowl- 
edge of Spanish and Latin, Familiarity with 
philosophical, religious, physical science con- 
cepts. Part-time experience in academic refer- 
ence/circulation. Will relocate anywhere in 
U.S. Prefer West Coast. Resume, credentials 
upon request. J. Sobczak, 16 Moro Terrace, 
Wayne, NJ 07470. 





POSITIONS OPEN 


ALA 





Librarian to head ALA Headquarters Library. 
Plan and conduct library and information ser- 
vices for ALA headquarters. MLS + related 
experience required. Salary range of $15,744- 
$22,272. 35-hr. week. Month vacation, TIAA- 
CREF pension, liberal benefits. Send resume 
to Carl Swanson, American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. An 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employ- 
er. 





Executive Secretary. Association of State Li- 
brary Agencies and Health and Rehabilitative 
Library Services Division (ASLA/HRLSD), ALA. 
Work with boards and members of both divi- 
sions planning projects and programs, coordi- 
nating and expediting activities. The 2 divi- 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


sions anticipate merger in 1979. Requires MLS 
+ related experience. Salary range $19,680- 
$29,268. 35-hr. week. Month vacation, TIAA- 
CREF pension, liberal benefits. Send resume 
to Carl Swanson, American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. An 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employ- 
er. 





EDITOR 
for the book review journal 
CHOICE 


located in Middletown, Conn. 


Responsible for the management, edi- 
torial, marketing, advertising, and pro- 
duction activities to produce CHOICE. 
Supervises staff of 20. Requires ex- 
perience in college library administra- 
tion and/or collection development. 
Editorial experience desirable. 


MLS degree. Salary range $19,680- 
$27,864. Month’s vacation, TIAA-CREF 
pension. Liberal benefits. 


Send resume or suggestions for poten- 
tial candidates to: 


Carl Swanson, Personnel Director 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 E. Huron St. 

Chicago, IL 60611 


An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 








COOPERATIVE AGENCY 


Cataloger/assistant manager for cooperative 
processing center operated under INCOLSA 
network. Responsible for all cataloging activi- 
ties of the center and supervision of OCLC 
terminal operators. MLS + knowledge of 
MARC formats. OCLC, technical processing, 
public, and/or school library experience de- 
sirable. Starting salary $9,000+. Apply to Ed- 
ward Stockey, Manager, Indiana Cooperative 
aeeeaen Center, 1400 Ladoga Rd., Zionsville, 
IN 47933. 


606660000060060655-00005000 
Head 
Technical Services 


_ Arrowhead Library 
System 


A new position with the Arrowhead 
Library System, a 7-county co- 
operative library system with 28 
member libraries. Will coordinate 
and supervise cataloging, acquisi- 
tion, registration, distribution, de- 
livery, and audiovisual services 
from System headquarters in Vir- 
ginia, Minn. One of major respon- 
sibilities will be to supervise con- 
version to a microform catalog. 


Some travel throughout 7-county 
area will be required. Minimum 3 
yrs.’ experience including super- 
visory and administrative. ALA- 
accredited MLS. Salary $1,100 per 
month. Send letter of application 
and resume by September 15: 


Director 
Arrowhead Library System 
701 - 11th St. N. 
Virginia, MN 44792 


An equal-opportunity employer. 
COCS—5005 50065552006 50000 


JULY/AUGUST 1977 








ACADEMIC LIBRARY b 


DIRECTOR OF THE LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW ORLEANS 


The University of New Orleans, of the Louisiana State University system, has 
a faculty of 500 and an enrollment of 14,000 students. The library has a collec- 
tion of 700,000 volumes and employs 22 professional librarians with 32 sup- 
port personnel. The Director has primary responsibility for overall library 
operations, including budget preparation, collection development, and long- 
range planning. Applicants must have an ALA-accredited MLS; minimum 5 
yrs.’ administrative experience in an academic or research library; demon- 


strated knowledge of automated library systems, networks, and resource 
sharing; and evidence of significant professional and scholarly activities. 
Appointment effective July 1, 1978. Salary from $27,000. Deadline for receipt 
of applications, complete curriculum vita and 3 references is September 1: 


Warren M. Billings, Chairperson 
Library Search Committee 
History Department, University of New Orleans 
Lakefront, New Orleans, LA 70122 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





HEAD, COLLECTION DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH FLORIDA LIBRARY 


Responsible for development of collection; supervises 6 professional librarians; 
coordinates policy with acquisitions and serials departments; includes liaison 
work with faculty. ALA-accredited MLS; 6 yrs.’ professional-level experience 
including 2 yrs.’ supervisory experience. Position has rank of University Librar- 
ian with salary range of $13,904-$16,500. Applications accepted through 


August 10. 


Send resume and letter of application: Arline King, Library Search Committee, 
University of South Florida Library, Tampa, FL 33620. An equal/-opportunity, 


affirmative-action employer. 




















MANAGEMENT ANALYST 
ASSOCIATE LIBRARIAN 


To perform analyses of functional 
operations in all phases of library 
operations and management. 
Duties include operations re- 
search, systems analysis, and the 
design of manual and automated 
management systems. Experience 
& knowledge of management data 
systems, knowledge of computer 
& associated equipment, and ex- 
perience in designing & writing 
manual & automated system spe- 
cifications are essential. MLS de- 
gree or equivalent required. Must 
have minimum of 7 yrs.’ library 
experience, with 5 yrs.’ systems 
work. Salary to $18,936, depend- 
ing on experience. 


Apply to William F. McCoy, Associ- 
ate University Librarian, 108 
Shields Library, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis, CA 95616. 








Africana cataloger (24-mo. appointment). Orig- 
inal and copy cataloging of Africana mono- 
graphs and serials using AACR, LC subject 
headings, Dewey classification, and NOTIS 
(Northwestern’s automated system). ALA-ac- 








HEAD 


CIRCULATION 
DEPARTMENT 


University of 
South Carolina Libraries 


Supervises staff of 11. Should be 
familiar with automated circulation 
systems with ability to assume ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. ALA- 
accredited MLS. Prefer 3 yrs.’ pro- 
fessional experience. 


Excellent fringe benefits. Faculty 
status. Salary $13,500 minimum. 
Available immediately. 


Send resume and names of 3 pro- 
fessional references by August 15: 


Mrs. Davy-Jo S. Ridge 
Associate Director 
Thomas Cooper Library 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia, SC 29208 


An equal-opportunity employer. 











credited MLS; 2 yrs.’ cataloging experience; 
working knowledge of French essential, Afri- 
can and other European languages desirable; 
strongly prefer African studies background. 
Starting date Fall. Hiring range $12,000-$13,500. 
Submit resume and references: Robert L. Ire- 


a 
(o) 


n 





land, Northwestern University Library, Evan- 
ston, IL 60201. An equal-opportunity employer. 


Assistant biological sciences reference li- 
brarian. Provide reference service, assist in 
book selection, supervise circulation service 
for biological sciences service on library com- 
mittees, ALA-accredited MLS; bachelor’s in 1 
of the life sciences required. 2nd master’s 
desirable. Health and accident insurance, free 
life insurance, TIAA, and state retirement plan. 
Faculty rank, 40-hr. week, 1-mo. vacation. Sal- 
ary $9,600 minimum. No applications accepted 
after September 1. Send resume and 3 refer- 
ences: Norris K. Maxwell, Assistant Librarian, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, OK 
74074. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. 





Assistant cataloger. Catalog books using LC 
copy. Some original cataloging. Require ALA- 
accredited MLS, qualification in use of Dewey 
Decimal, AACR, and LC subject headings. 
Health and accident insurance, free life in- 
surance, TIAA, and state retirement plan. 
Faculty rank, 40-hr. week, 1-mo. vacation. Sal- 
ary $10,200. No applications accepted after 
September 1. Send resume and 3 references: 
Norris K. Maxwell, Assistant Librarian, Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater, OK 74074. 
an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 


Assistant director for technical services. Re- 
sponsible for order, G&E serials, cataloging, 
reclassification, and preparations depart- 
ments. Emphasis on utilization of OCLC 
through SOLINET, establishing automation 
programs in technical services areas, innova- 
tive techniques, and processing efficiency. 
MLS; minimum 5 yrs.’ successful administra- 
tive experience in a large academic/research 
library; extensive knowledge of automated 
processes; demonstrated organizational abili- 
ties; strong leadership qualities; advanced 
degree desirable. Minimum salary $20,000. 
Equivalent faculty status. Resume and letters 
from 3 references by July 31: George J. Guidry, 
Jr., Director, Louisiana State University Li- 
brary, Baton Rouge, LA 70803. 





Assistant humanities librarian. Temporary ap- 
pointment for 5 mos. beginning September 1. 
Reference and collection development duties 
in English and American literature. Require 
ALA-accredited MLS + experience in academic 
library. $800-$1,000 per month depending on 
experience. No deductions from pay. No bene- 
fits for temporary appointments. Send resume 
and 3 references: Norris K. Maxwell, Assistant 
Librarian, Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water, OK 74074. An equal-opportunity, affir- 
mative-action employer. 





Assistant librarian in the science library, Li- 
brarian |. Minimum salary $8,500. Position 
open August 1. Requires ALA-accredited MLS. 
Subject master’s preferred. Assists the head 
of the science library with the following: ref- 
erence services, library orientation, compila- 
tion of search guides, intercommunications 
between faculty departmental representatives 
and the library, and supervision of support 
staff. Application deadline September 1. Apply 
to: Associate Director of Libraries, University 
of Missouri/Columbia, Ellis Library, Columbia, 
MO 65201. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 





Assistant life sciences librarian. Give refer- 
ence and general public service to under- 
graduates, graduate students, and faculty in 
various areas of agriculture and biological 
sciences. Assist in liaison work with faculty, 
materials selection, and collection develop- 
ment, etc. ALA-accredited MLS; professional 
experience in agriculture/science technology 
library; 2nd master’s in appropriate field de- 
sirable. Salary $12,000 or more depending on 
qualifications. Deadline for applications Au- 
gust 31. Apply with resume of qualifications 
and experience: John Thomas, Personnel Offi- 
cer, Libraries and Audio-Visual Center, Stewart 
Center, Purdue University, West Lafayette, IN 
wbath An equal-access, equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 





Associate head librarian with substantial ex- 
perience in administering a library instruc- 
tional program. The successful candidate will 
be in a desirable position for consideration 
for the head librarianship which will become 
vacant in 2 yrs. Salary range $12,000-$15,000. 
Send resume and names of references: Thelma 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTOR 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


Administrative director of the college libraries, principally the Earl Gregg Swem 
Library (750,000 volumes). Reports to the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 
ALA-accredited MLS; significant experience in library administration; impor- 
tant professional and scholarly achievement; the vision with which to imple- 
ment long-range planning; commitment to the educational goals of the college; 
the ability to provide leadership and work harmoniously with a large staff, 
with faculty, students, administration, and community. Salary to $25,000, com- 
mensurate with qualifications. Position open after July 1. Application deadline 


August 15. 


Nominations, applications: Graduate Dean of Arts and Sciences, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, VA 23185. 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 








R. Bumbaugh, Hiram College Library, Box 98, 
Hiram, OH 44234. An equal-opportunity, affirm- 
ative-action employer. 


Catalog librarian. Duties include cataloging 
and classification; catalog maintenance; re- 
classification; collection development, espe- 
cially in the area of science; reference duty 
in the main library and the science library; 
participation in the formulation of library 
policies and procedures. ALA-accredited MLS; 
bachelor’s degree in science desirable; knowl- 
edge and experience with LC classification, 
AACR, ISBD, and OCLC are essential; familiar- 
ity with bibliographic tools in science; and a 
working knowledge of a foreign language de- 
sirable. 1-yr. appointment. Reappointment 
contingent upon possible redefinition of posi- 
tion into a joint science librarian appointment 
with another college library and incumbent's 
qualifications. Available July 1. $12,000 mini- 
mum, Send letter of application, resume, 
placement file, and names of 3 recent refer- 
ences: Philip C. Wei, College Librarian, Carle- 
ton College, Northfield, MN 55057. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





Cataloger. Faculty position anticipated Sep- 
tember 1. Responsible for preparation of 
original cataloging copy and assistance with 
difficult partial copy cataloging for OCLC com- 
puter terminal input, using LC classification 
and LC subject headings, ALA-accredited MLS; 
additional master’s in subject field; and read- 
ing knowledge of at least 2 foreign languages 
desired. 2 or more yrs.’ cataloging experience, 
Faculty rank and excellent fringe benefits. 
Expected to meet research and publication 
requirements of the university and to be ac- 
tive in professional organizations. Salary 
range $1,000-$1,250 per month. Send resume 
to Robert V. Haynes, Interim Director of Li- 
braries, University of Houston, 4800 Calhoun 
Rd., Houston, TX 77004. An equal-opportunity 
employer. 








Cataloger, Louisiana Tech University, a com- 
prehensive university offering curricula 
through the doctorate. An ALA-accredited MLS 
required + a working knowledge of at least 
2 foreign languages (German, Russian, Italian, 
Spanish) preferred. Some cataloging experi- 
ence in academic libraries is desirable. Cur- 
rent approved salary and faculty rank is $10,- 
000 for 9 months and assistant professor re- 
spectively. Employment begins September 1. 
Applications will be accepted until August 15: 
Sam A. Dyson, Director of Libraries, Louisiana 
Tech University, Ruston, LA 71272. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Collection development assistant or associate 
university librarian. $20,940-$34,440. Overall 
collection development planning and policv 
implementation. Prepares and administers 
annual book budget and coordinates acquisi- 
tions programs. Generally directs special col- 
lections department including active exhibi- 
tion program. Responsible for planning of 
library physical facilities, major capital im- 
provements, alterations, etc. Assists Univer- 
sity Librarian in administering policy, prepar- 
ing budget proposals. Collection 875,000 vols., 
30 librarians, 95 support staff. MLS; substan- 
tial collection development experience in 
academic library; demonstrated administrative 
ability. Position open December 1. Send 
resume and list of references: Margaret 


Schott, Library Personnel Officer, University 
of California, Riverside, CA 92507. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Collection interpretation, assistant director. 
Responsible for reference, documents, and 
special formats (maps, microtext and multi- 
media). 7 yrs.’ experience with increasing ad- 
ministrative responsibilities; ALA-accredited 
MLS; additional advanced degree desirable. 
Minimum salary $19,000. Available September 
1. Contact Irene B. Hoadley, Texas A&M Uni- 
versity Libraries, College Station, TX 77843. 
An equal-opportunity employer. 


Coordinator for technical services, Respon- 
sible for administration of technical services 
department with staff of 11 FTE including ac- 
quisitions, serials control, and cataloging. 
Qualifications include science background 


sand ALA-accredited MLS + experience in 


technical services, personnel administration, 
fiscal management, and library automation 
particularly in the use of the OCLC system. 
Salary $12,000-$14,000 depending on qualifica- 
tions and experience. Position available July 
1. University of Arkansas for Medical Sciences, 
4301 W. Markham, Little Rock, AR 72201. An 
equal-opportunity employer. 


Director, Electronic Program Learning Cen- 
ter (EPLC), Louisiana Tech University, a 
comprehensive university offering curricula 
through the doctorate. Master’s degrees in 
both librianship and educational media are 
required, and experience in touch-button-dial 
access retrieval systems and computer-aided 
instruction techniques is highly desirable. 
Current salary and faculty rank approved is 
$10,500 for 9 months and assistant professor, 
respectively. Employment begins September 1. 
Applications will be accepted until August 15: 
Sam A. Dyson, Director of Libraries, Louisiana 
Tech University, Ruston, LA 71272. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Library systems analyst. OCLC is seeking in- 
novative individuals to fill 3 openings in the 
library systems division, Individuals selected 
will assist in the development of a variety of 
online library services. Responsibilities in- 
clude analysis of library operations, prepara- 
tion of functional specifications for automated 
systems, aiding in preparation of user manu- 
als. All 3 positions require MLS, 3-5 yrs.’ 
library experience, preferably working with 
automated systems, and excellent communi- 
cations/people skills. Specific positions re- 
quire experience in cataloging, reference/ 
public service, and circulation/interlibrary 
loan. Salary $12,000-$15,000. Excellent fringe 
benefits. Send resume, including salary his- 
tory: D. L. Trotier, Personnel Manager, Ohio 
College Library Center, 1125 Kinnear Rd., 
Columbus, OH 43212. An equal-opportunity 
employer. 





Life and health sciences librarian. Responsi- 
ble for active branch library covering the 
fields of agriculture, biology, biochemistry, 
health sciences, and nursing. Minimum quali- 


fications include MLS + 2 yrs.’ library ex- 


perience at the professional level. Experience 
with computer-based information retrieval 
systems and background in the biological 
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sciences desirable. Beginning salary $15,000 
minimum depending on qualifications. 12-mo. 
appointment with faculty status; TIAA op- 
tional; 24 days’ annual leave. Send resume 
and names of 3 references by August 1: Ruth 
H. Donovan, Assistant Director of Libraries, 
University of Nevada/Reno, Reno, NV 89557. 
An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 
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Life sciences reference librarian. ALA-ac- 
credited MLS required; master’s in biology, 
botany, zoology, or nursing preferred. 2 yrs.’ 
professional library experience required; 5 yrs. 
desirable. Interest in library management 
desirable. Knowledge of a modern European 
language helpful. Minimum 12-mo. salary for 
rank of instructor or for assistant professor, 
up to $14,788 (subject to approval of new sal- 
ary schedule). 20 work days’ vacation, faculty 
travel assistance; oportunities for advanced 
academic study; sick leave; usual fringe bene- 
fits. Applications will not be accepted after 
August 15: James B. Greer, Selection Commit- 
tee Chairperson, University of Northern Colo- 
rado, James A. Michener Library, Greeley, co 
80639. An equal-opportunity employer. 
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Media background. Supervise a 16,000-vol. li- 
brary. Master’s in library science or educa- 
tional media. Salary minimum $12,155. Apply: 
James Hoffman, President, Dawson Commu- 
nity College, Box 421, Glendive, MT 59330. An 
equal-opportunity employer. Applications from 
minorities, disadvantaged, and women will be 
welcome. 
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Reference-bibliographer for business and spe- 
cial studies. Work closely with faculties of 
school of business, the division of special 
studies and other special areas in developing 
library collections, coordinating library activ- 
ities with teaching departments, providing 
specialized reference service, and staffing 
general reference services. ALA-accredited 
MLS, business specialty, and library experi- 
ence required. Prefer work in business admin- 
istration at graduate level. Salary $11,000+. 


Rank of instructor. Send resume with refer- 
ences: Virginia Jackson, Reference Bibliog- 
rapher, University College Libraries, Univer- 
sity of Alabama in Birmingham, University 
Station, Birmingham, AL 35294. An equal-op- 
portunity, affirmative-action employer. 





Reference librarians. One with added com- 
petence in business and economics, other in 
physical or social sciences. MLS required. Sal- 
ary range $11,500-$15,000 commensurate with 
education, experience. Faculty rank. Excellent 
fringe benefits. Open August 22, Send applica- 
tion, credentials, and references: Donald O. 
Rod, Director of Library Serviecs, Univer- 
sity of Northern lowa, Cedar Falls, IA 50613. 
op equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 





Reference service in humanities and social 
sciences. ALA-accredited MLS; 2 yrs.’ or more 
professional academic library reference ex- 
perience. 2nd master’s in humanities or social 
science highly desirable. Reading knowledge 
of at least 1 modern European language. Fac- 
ulty status and responsibilities. Salary $12,000 
or more depending on qualifications. Dead- 
line for applications August 31. Apply with 
resume of qualifications and experience: John 
Thomas, Personnel Officer, Libraries and 
Audio-Visual Center, Stewart Center, Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, IN 47907. An equal- 
access, equal opportunity employer. 
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Serials/monograph cataloger. Catalog and 
classify serials/monographs in series for li- 
brary on SOLINET (OCLC) network. ALA-ac- 
credited MLS; minimum of 1 yr.’s professional 
experience cataloging serials, Evidence of 
ability to assign LC Classification and subect 
headings, reading knowledge of 1 modern 
foreign language. Salary $10,000+. Faculty 
rank. Send resume with references: Rochelle 
Crow, Catalog Librarian, University College 
Libraries. University of Alabama in Birming- 
ham, University Station, Birmingham, AL 
35294. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. 
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AUSTRALIA 
ROYAL MELBOURNE 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
HEAD 


DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Applications are invited for the position of Head, Department of 
Librarianship. This position will become vacant in December upon the 
retirement of the present Head of Department. 


It is expected that the successful applicant will have high academic 
qualifications, extensive practical experience in libraries, proven ad- 
ministrative competence, previous teaching experience, and the 
capacity to provide academic and professional leadership. 


Salary A$25,268 per annum. 


Ref. No. 142/01/AZ 


Closing Date August 19. 


Intending applicants should obtain a Schedule of Duties from the Staff 
Branch, Level B, Building 15, 124 La Trobe St., Melbourne. Telephone 
(03) 342-2822 ext. 2488. Applications should be addressed to the 
Registrar, R.M.I.T., Box 2476 V, G.P.O. Melbourne, Victoria, 3001. 
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Assistant professor, library science/media, 
beginning August 1978. Salary $10,800-$14,000. 
Earned doctorate or ABD. Experience in public, 
special, academic, or community college li- 
brary. John F. Cragan, Acting Chairperson, 
Department of Information Sciences, Illinois 
State University, Normal, IL 61761. An equal- 
opportunity employer. 
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Graduate faculty position in librarianship, 
primarily in core-related subjects. The school 
of librarianship is ALA-accredited. Ph.D. and 
master’s in librarianship required. Library ex- 
perience important teaching experience desir- 
able. Minimum salary $14,500. Assistant pro- 
fessor rank. Apply to Jean E. Lowrie, Director, 
School of Librarianship, Western Michigan 
University, Kalamazoo, MI 49008. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Special collections head. Responsible for ad- 
ministration of department, coordination of 
reference service and collection development, 
and supervision of 5 full-time staff. Collec- 
tions include Arizoniana and Southwestern 
Americana, history of science, rare books, and 
manuscripts. Require ALA-accredited MLS or 
outstanding academic credentials, several 
yrs.’ experience in a special collections de- 
partment, demonstrated ability to supervise, 
and excellent communicative skills. Prefer 
advanced degree in an area related to the 
collecting interests of the department and 
knowledge of Southwestern materials. Span- 
ish language desired. Faculty status, 12-mo. 
appointment, 22 days’ vacation. Salary $16,000 
minimum. Send resumes by October 15: Mary 
Dale Palsson, Assistant Librarian for Public 
Services, University of Arizona, Tucson, AZ 
85721. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-ac- 
tion, Title IX employer. 
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Technical processing head. Responsible for 
efficient direction and coordination of 3 
departments concerned with acquiring, proc- 
essing, and cataloging library materials. 
Supervises 15 academic and 41 support staff 
members. Requires minimum of ALA-accred- 
ited MLS, 5 yrs.’ professional experience in 
technical processing in an academic library, 
demonstrated successful supervisory experi- 
ence, and knowledge of automated technical 
processing systems. Salary $18,000 minimum. 
Send applications: Robert Grey Cole, Associ- 
ate Director, 4F52 Ellis Library, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, MO 65201. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





PUBLIC LIBRARY 








DIRECTOR 


DILLON COUNTY 
LIBRARY 


Excellent opportunity to gain 
experience in public library ad- 
ministration in small, develop- 
ing county library system. 
County library headquarters, 
located in town of Latta, serves 
entire county population of 
28,838 through main library, 2 
branches, and 1 bookmobile. 
Less than hour’s drive from 
beach and only 2 hours from 
mountains. Movement in and 
out of county along Interstates 
95 and 20 smooth and rapid. 
ALA-accredited MLS required. 
1 yr.’s professional library ex- 
perience preferred, though 
applications from beginning 
professional will be accepted. 
Beginning salary $9,230. Good 
fringe benefits. Contact: Dillon 
County Library, 101 N. Marion, 
Latta, SC 29565. 


Y’ALL COME! 











Administrator of county library system in 
sparsely populated, growing, Gila County, 
Arizona. Mountainous mining area, near lakes 
with outdoor recreation. Responsibility for co- 
ordinating library services for 7 local libraries, 
bookmobile, and regional development with 
adjoining Pinal County. MLS + 3 yrs.’ super- 
visory experience required. Salary to $11,000. 
Position to begin September 1. Send resumes 
and letter of application: Nancy Busch, Direc- 
tor, Miami Memorial-Gila County Library, 1052 
Adonis Ave., Miami, AZ 85539. 
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CHICAGO 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


SPECIALIST FOR SERVICES TO SPANISH-SPEAKING: Profes- 
sional librarian to coordinate services to Spanish-speaking people in 
a large metropolitan library system and to assist branch librarians in 
providing service to the Spanish-speaking in their communities, in- 
cluding assistance in materials selection and collection development, 
programming, and outreach activities. Experience in professional 
library work that has included outreach and sensitivity to the library 
needs of Spanish-speaking Americans necessary. Must be able to 
communicate orally and in writing in Spanish and English. Knowledge, 
understanding, and appreciation of Spanish-speaking urban popula- 
tions; Latino background strongly desirable. ALA-accredited MLS 
required. Salary $13,056. 


LANGUAGE SPECIALISTS: Several EAE, positions. Candi- 
dates must hold an ALA-accredited MLS and be proficient in the 
Romance, Slavic, Germanic, or Asian languages. Knowledge of other- 
than-English-language literatures required. Appropriate cultural back- 
ground preferred. Positions may be working with children and/or 
adults in ethnic communities in branch libraries, materials selection, 
information center, and/or cataloging. Salary $11,844. 


Send detailed resume including references: Arlene Chamberlain, 
Director of Library Personnel, The Chicago Public Library, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Room 1353, Chicago, IL 60611. 


An equal-opportunity employer. 


SIOUX CITY PUBLIC LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR — OPERATIONS 


Directly responsible to the director for the day-to-day operation of a library 
system including a main library, 5 branches, and a bookmobile. Major areas of 
responsibility are: buildings and grounds, forms control, technical processing, 
budget control, planning, and purchasing. Acts as director in his/her absence. 
This position calls for the MLS degree and extensive experience in library 
work including supervisory responsibilities. Salary range $14,937-$19,014; 
22 days’ vacation; other usual fringe benefits. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR—SUPPORT SERVICES 


Directly responsible to the director for all support activities of a library system 
including a main library, 5 branches, and a bookmobile. Major areas of respon- 
sibility are: “merchandising” of library materials, outreach programs, staff 
development, service to specialized clientele, programming, and liaison with 
community groups. This position calls for the MLS degree and extensive 
experience in library work including supervisory responsibilities. Salary range 
$14,937-$19,014; 22 days’ vacation; other usual fringe benefits. 


Respond to Rodney J. Maxwell, Director, Sioux City Public Library, 705 6th 
St., Sioux City, IA 51105. 








LIBRARY DIRECTOR 
CITY OF SALEM 
$17,060-—$23,450 


Responsible for managing 50,000-sq. ft. li- 
brary and staff of 25. Position reports directly 
to the City Manager. 


Graduation from a 4-yr. college or university. 
Prefer a master’s in library science or related 
field, with a minimum of 5 yrs.’ progressively 
responsible administrative experience in a 
modern library system. Send resumes: 


Personnel Director 
555 Liberty St., S.E. 
City of Salem 
Salem, OR 97301 
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DIRECTOR 


BERKELEY PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


Salary $23,100-$31,500. Main 
library and 4 branches; circu- 
lation 1,087,502; operating bud- 
get $1,878,300. Seeking highly 
motivated candidates with 5 
yrs.’ professional library or re- 
lated administrative experi- 
ence, including budgeting, 
planning, and supervising. BA 
and, preferably, 1 yr.’s gradu- 
ate work in library science or 
public/business administra- 
tion. Send resume by Wednes- 
day, August 31: 


Personnel Department 
2100 Grove St. 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
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LIBRARY DIRECTOR 
OPEN JANUARY 1, 1978 


Municipal library in suburban aca- 
demic community serving population 
of 26,500 + Federation population of 
108, 000. Staff of 7 professionals, 14 
FTE support. Operating budget 
$386,000; collection of 110,000 vols. 
Eligibility for state library certification; 
ALA-accredited MLS; at least 7 yrs.’ 


Adult services librarian. Requires bachelor’s, 
18 semester hrs.’ library science course work 
+ 6 mos.’ experience. Salary $8,400. Open 
September. Send letter of application, resume, 
and statement of library philosophy: Interim 
Director, Abington Public Libraries, Center 
Ave., Abington, MA 02351. 


Assistant librarian. Public library serving 
155, 000 city-county population. Minimum 5 
yrs.’ successful administrative experience fol- 
lowing MLS, for example, as department head 
or assistant director in a smaller library. Sal- 
ary $460-$668 bi-weekly. Contact Jewell Smith, 
Director, Springfield-Greene County Library, 
Box 737, Springfield, MO 65801. (417) 869-4621. 


Coordinate bilingual, senior citizens, hospital, 
and community information services. Enthusi- 
astic, innovative person sought. Will act as 
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assistant to the adult services librarian in a 
medium-size public library which is the ref- 
erence and resource center for a regional sys- 
tem. Prefer ALA-accredited MLS but will con- 
sider bachelor’s with hours in library science 
and/or library experience. Salary $7,800- 
$8,200. Position open July 31. Send resume: 
Jan Bryant, Director, Dodge City Public Li- 
brary, 606 First Ave., Dodge City, KS 67801. 


Director, Staunton Public Library. Serves city 
of 25,000 nestled in Virginia's beautiful Shen- 
andoah Valley. Position open October 1; will 
hire sooner. Must have over 5 yrs.’ adminis- 
trative experience with at least 2 yrs.’ super- 
visory capacity; MLS. Salary starts at $12,300 
with generous fringe benefits Send resume 
to Thomas Park, Personnel Office, Box 58, 
nh ln R VA 24401. An equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 


professional experience of which 2 
yrs.’ are administrative. 1-mo. vaca- 
tion, usual fringe benefits. Minimum 
salary $18,000; beginning salary nego- 
tiable. Deadline for applications and 
resumes (3 references) September 1. 


E. E. Budell, Director 


MADISON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
39 Keep St. 
Madison, NJ 07940 


Director. Leadership and administration of 
new central facility and 5 branches with staff 
of 22 (6 professionals) ore population of 
85,000. ALA-accredited MLS 

mum administrative experience. Salary $14,- 
000—-$17,000. Submit resume of education, ex- 
perience, with references: Mrs. Jesse Stewart, 
Chairperson, 
County Public Library, Inc. (Goldsboro, N.C.), 


2-3 yrs.’ mini- 


Personnel Committee, Wayne 
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Box 128, Fremont, NC 27830. An equal-oppor- 
tunity employer. 


Director. Requires ALA-accredited MLS, 3 yrs.’ 
public library administrative experience with 
strengths in re-cataloging and collection de- 
velopment. Salary $13,000-$14,000. Open now. 
Send letter of application, resume, and state- 
ment of library philosophy: Interim Director, 
Abington Public Libraries, Center Ave., Abing- 
ton, MA 02351. 


Director of a free library association in Finger 
Lakes area, college city of over 17,000, annual 
circulation 120,000. Present director retiring 
December. Starting salary range $11,000-$14,- 
000. MLS + 4 yrs.’ experience. Resume by 
September 1: Thomas H. Kenny, President, 
Board of Trustees, Geneva Free Library, 244 
Main St., Geneva, NY 14456. 


Extension librarian for small county library 
system. Challenge of organizing an extension 
department to serve large rural area. 1 book- 
mobile, 2 small branches. Within hr.’s drive 
of 2 metropolitan areas. Require ALA-accred- 
ited MLS + 1 yr.’s experience in public li- 
brary with a strong extension department. 
Salary $10,860. Usual benefits. Beverly R. 
Ulmer, Librarian, Orangeburg County Library, 
510 Louis St., Orangeburg, SC 29115. An equal- 
opportunity employer. 


Extension librarian. Work in “heart of the 
Piedmont Carolinas” for growing county li- 
brary system serving approximately 100,000. 
Responsibilities include administration of 3 
branches and 1 bookmobile + coordination 
of all activities for special outreach programs 
for disadvantaged. Minimum requirements: 
ALA-accredited MLS + at least 2 yrs.’ profes- 
sional public library experience in branch or 
bookmobile work. Salary for minimum re- 
quiremgnts $12,575. Good fringe benefits. York 
County is a good place to live, work, learn, 
and play. Midway between mountains and 
beach in metropolitan Charlotte area. Exten- 
sion job will be available approximately Sep- 
tember 1. Contact Joseph Garcia, Director, 
shy I County Library, Box 32, Rock Hill, SC 


Head librarian of new library under construc- 
tion in town of 17,000. ALA-accredited MLS. 
At least 5 yrs.’ experience desirable. Salary 
range $10,000-$14,000 depending on qualifi- 
cations and experience. Application and res- 
ume by September 1: Warren Thomas, 1509 
W. Fourth, Coffeyville, KS 67337. An equal- 
opportunity employer. 


Librarian. Are you the person we are looking 
for to direct our libraries and work along- 
side our employees and board to give our 
community innovative and more compre- 
hensive library service? We are an attractive, 
historical, residential area, the fastest grow- 
ing, and many say most desirable suburb of 
Dayton, with progressive schools, lots of 
parks, strong recreation program. Our resi- 
dents are active people, with high education 
level, and are heavy library users. We are 
looking for a special kind of a person with 
solid, well-rounded, successful library educa- 
tion and experience and top references. Some- 
body who is creative, a successful planner, 
supervisor, and manager, likes to work at his 
job, is ready for a challenge, and wants to 
join our team. We have a main library and 
branch, new building program, budget of 
$197,000, staff of 10, service area of 40,000, 
circulation of 222,000 growing 16 percent an- 
nually. A real opportunity for the right person 
who wants to be where the action is. Begin- 
ning salary $16,000+. We’ll want to get to 
know you well before you come aboard, so 
we prefer an applicant from Ohio or nearby. 
Tell us all about yourself, your successes and 
your ideas. Resume and additional informa- 
tion to President, Washington Township Pub- 
lic Library, Box 2225, Dayton, OH 45401. 


Librarian II. Directs program of library ser- 
vices through a branch library with a large 
minority clientele in Bakersfield, Calif. Re- 
quires a master’s in library science + 2 yrs.’ 
professional experience. Salary $12,996-$15,- 
864. depending on qualifications, + fringe 
benefits. Contact Kern County Personnel De- 
partment, 1120 Golden State Avenue, Bakers- 
field, CA 93301. An equal-opportunitly affirm- 
ative-action employer which encourages mi- 
nority and women applicants. 
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Public services head. Develop and coordinate 


all public services (reference, reader’s ad- 
visory, interlibrary loan, adult, children’s) for 
headquarters unit, working with a profession- 
al staff of 6. Member of Mid-Missouri Library 
Network system. Minimum requirements: ALA- 
accredited MLS; ability to plan, direct, and 
get along well with people; at least 5 yrs.’ 
professional experience. including 3 yrs.’ in 
a supervisory capacity. Beginning salary $15,- 
000+ depending on qualifications. Available 
September 1: Gene Martin, Director, Daniel 
Boone Regional Library, Box 1267, Columbia, 
MO 65201. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 


Reference librarian to provide informational 
outreach to government and other community 
groups and individuals. Also to provide basic 
in-library reference. Ability to “counsel” cli- 
ents in identifying info needs and provide 
expert help to meet those needs essential. 
Mature, self confident; activist and people- 
oriented. Skilled in reference interviewing, 
basic search techniques, verbal and written 
communication, and PR and promotion. Ex- 
perience with I&R required. Video and public 
speaking helpful. MLS + 2 yrs.’ public library 
experience. $11,500—-$13,500. To begin October 
1. Send letter, detailed resume, and personal 
statement on philosophy of public library 
service to Michael Toth, Pocatello Public Li- 
brary, 812 E. Clark, Pocatello, ID 83201. 


System coordinator, Texas Panhandle Library 
System, serving 16 libraries in 25-county area. 
Headquarters in Amarillo library’s new, $212 
million building. Supervise 2 librarians, 1 as- 
sistant, 2 clerks. Opportunity for planner-pro- 
moter with strong administrative qualities. 
Must be creative thinker able to plan and 
write program months in advance, utilizing 
budget just under $200,000 per annum, to pro- 
mote growth and development of system. Abil- 
ity to create a ‘'5-yr. plan” essential. Strong 
logic and talent for persuasive presentation 
desirable. Strong systems background pre- 
ferred. ALA-accredited MLS + 2 yrs.’ experi- 
ence required. Available September 1. Salary 
$13,848-$16,764 + annual cost-of-living raise. 
Resume: Claudie Pettigrew, Amarillo Public 
Library, Box 2171, Amarillo, TX 79105. 


Technical services librarian. Growing public 
library system at the “Crossroads of the New 
South.” Serving 190,000 pop. with materials 
budget of $85,000-$100,000. Tech. ser. support- 
ive staff of 3 with plans for new positions). 
Experienced person preferred. Salary range 
$11.000-$12,500. Mail resume: Director, Spar- 
tanburg County Public Library, Box 2409, 
Spartanburg, SC 29304. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY 











HEAD LIBRARIAN 


MONTANA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


Duties include administration of 
programs and activities of a small, 
historical library; supervision of 
personnel; acquisition and mainte- 
nance of special and rare book 
collection; reference; and other 
public services. An ALA-accredited 
MLS + undergraduate degree in 
American history with an emphasis 
preferred on the American West; 
and 3 yrs.’ supervisory and ad- 
ministrative library experience re- 
quired. Salary $16,138, 3 weeks’ 
annual leave, and additional bene- 
fits. 


Submit letter of application, 
resume, and references to Ken 
Korte, Director, Montana Historical 
Society, 225 N. Roberts, Helena, 
MT 59601. 














Automated services librarian to develop çom- 


puterized handling for vertical file materials, 
serials, acquisitions, and other applications 
using a PDP-11/70; to supervise and maintain 
the OCLC cataloging, COM catalog, and exist- 
ing manual operations in a small research li- 
brary. MLS + higher level programming-lan- 
guage coursework or experience required. Ex- 
perience with OCLC preferred. Subject back- 
ground in social sciences desirable. Salary 
$12,800 minimum. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Send resume by August 15: Rebecca Dixon, 
Director, Library Services Division, The Boys 
Town Center for the Study of Youth Develop- 
ment, 11414 W. Center Rd., Suite 210, Omaha, 
NE 68144. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 


Cataloger. ALA-accredited MLS required. Expe- 
rience in cataloging monographs and serials. 
Knowledge of 1 or more modern foreign lan- 
guages. Responsibilities include original cat- 
aloging and classification of a diversified col- 
lection of materials in social sciences and 
literature, a large portion of which is in non- 
English languages. Knowledge of OCLC sys- 
tem important. This person will also train and 
supervise the work of library technical as- 
sistants Salary $12,000-$14,000 depending on 
qualifications. Interested parties should sub- 
mit resumes: Philip F. Mooney, Balch Insti- 
tute, 18 S. Seventh St., Philadelphia, PA 19106. 


Consultant, DataPhase Systems Inc. A rapidly 
growing company in the library automation 
field is interested in adding staff personnel 
who have solid foundations in both library 
science and automation. We seek the excep- 
tional person who can blend background with 
excellent communications skills in a con- 
sultant’s role to the academic, public, and 
special library community. We offer competi- 
tive salary from $15,000, depending upon ex- 
perience, good fringe benefits, travel, and par- 
ticipation in an exciting, demanding, and 
challenging growth area. Please reply to 4528 
Belleview, Kansas City, MO 64111. (816) 931- 
7927. An equal-opportunity employer. 


Executive director, Balch Institute, to be filled 
October. Salary $28,000-$32,000. Must admin- 
ister and develop program for a cultural in- 
stitute, archive, and library of ethnic ma- 
terials dedicated to education and research 
concerning immigrants and the ethnic experi- 
ence of the American people. Must have ca- 
pacity to promote an education program for 
a variety of audiences, supervise a small staff 
and a building in the Independence Hall area, 
maintain an exhibit program, and report to 
a board of directors on program and admin- 
istration. Must have capacity to prepare grant 
proposals for public and private funding 
sources and have proved ability to derive 
funds for library, education, and exhibit pro- 
grams. Applicants must have academic and 
scholarly credentials relating to ethnic stud- 
ies and commitment to the mission of the 
Balch Institute to become one of the nation’s 
leading centers for the study of ethnic his- 
tory and affairs. Respond to Room 620, Two 
Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, PA 19102. 


Information services librarian. Opportunity 
for experienced librarian to direct a central- 
ized library information retrieval center for 
Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. Responsibilities include 
development and management of an informa- 
tion center in the home office of Bozell & 
Jacobs to support the research needs of the 
company’s advertising offices located through- 
out the country. Position requires master’s 
degree in library science and at least 2 yrs.’ 
experience, including information retrieval 
skills. Salary $15,000-$18,000. Write Don Carlos, 
Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., 10250 Regency Circle, 
Omaha, NE 68114. 


Library services coordinator. Responsible for 
maintaining agency library (6,000 vols.) and 
providing information services to community 
and professional staff. Some college, library 
experience, and educational background in 
health, social science, or library science re- 
quired. Salary range $7,600-$9,600. Central 
New York Health Systems Agency, Inc., 5795 
Widewaters Pkwy., Dewitt, NY 13214. 


STATE LIBRARY 








Placement coordinator. The Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts is seeking a professional 
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librarian to coordinate the state library de- 
velopment agency's Placement Referral Cen- 
ter. Duties would include interviewing and 
counseling registrants, developing strong 
relationship with employing libraries, refer- 
ring qualified registrants to library positions, 
and assisting with the Minority pellowalyp 
Program, in cooperation with Simmons Col- 
lege School of Library Science, to attract and 
encourage minority college graduates to li- 
brary service in Massachusetts. Candidates 
should possess an ALA-accredited MLS and 
knowledge of current trends in personnel ad- 
ministration. Related personnel experience 
desirable. Salary range $11,078-$13,605. Send 
resume and references to Tom Danisiewicz, 
Massachusetts Bureau of Library Extension, 
648 Beacon St., Boston, MA 02215. An equal- 
i td affirmative-action, Title IX em- 
ployer. 


State librarian. The New Mexico State Library 
Commission is seeking a librarian to direct 
a program featuring interlibrary loans, ser- 
vices to state government agencies, rural ser- 
vices, continuing education, video program- 
ming, planning for a statewide computerized 
circulation system, and participation in un- 
usual programs of needs assessment and 
evaluation techniques, etc., with progressive 
New Mexico libraries. Non-civil service posi- 
tion requires MLS, 8 yrs.’ experience, and 
strong administrative background; however 
we are just as interested in your ideas and 
accomplishments. Beginning salary $21,456 
(negotiable) with full state benefits. For in- 
formation packet and application write or 
call Betty Ela, New Mexico State Library, Box 
1629, Santa Fe, NM 87503. (505) 827-2033. An 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


FOR SALE 


CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS 1917-1920, 1922, 1924- 
1968. American Chemical Society journals 
1920-1967. All bound volumes. Contact Dr. 
Leo C. Ho, Learning Resource Center, Wash- 
tenaw Community College, Ann Arbor, MI 
48106. (313) 973-3384, 


BOOK PROCESSING SERVICE, eastern Penn- 
sylvania since 1964. Relocation suitable any 
area. Owner retiring. Write B-722-FS. 


BRAISED RATTLESNAKE AND PEANUT PIE 
are 2 South Texas recipes included in the 
200p. Brush Country Kitchen, a cookbook pub- 
lished by the Friends of the Pleasanton Pub- 
lic Library to raise funds for a new library 
building. $5.50 includes handling and postage. 
Orders to: Pleasanton Public Library, 108 Sec- 
ond St.. Pleasanton, TX 78064. 


AMER. HIST. REV., 1930—69 (v. 36-74). Griffin's 
“Writings.” 1926-48 (15v.). ALA BULL., 1937-62 
(v. 31-56). COLL. & RES. LIB’S, 1952-62 (v. 
13-23). Scattered issues other library jour- 
nals; collations on request. RH, 1026 S.W. 3rd 
St., Florida 33432. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of- 
print books as listed in all library indexes 
(Granger: Essay & General Literature. Shaw 
Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
ete). Want lists invited. 23 E, 4 St., New York, 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from Interna- 
tional Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 


200,000 out-of-print, et mea books in all sub- 
ject areas. Want lists invited. Free search 
service. Lincoln Book Shoppe, Inc., 905 West- 
minister St., Providence, RI 02903, 


THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a spe- 
cialist search for your o.p. titles. American or 
foreign. Inquiries for single titles or desider- 
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ata lists receive personal and diligent atten- 
tion, if given to us exclusively for a specific 
ayes Paul A. Stroock, Box 126, Jericho, NY 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 


BACK ISSUES—get 1976 dates from our hold- 
ings—any title, any questions. Way’s Maga- 
zoas Unlimited, Box AL-193, Seattle, WA 


PERIODICALS bought & sold, Sets, files, back 
issues. J. S. Canner & Co., 49-65 Landsdowne 
St., Boston, MA 02215. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT publications. Out-of-print. 


We buy, sell, and exchange. S. Ward, La 


lata, 
MD 20646. Wanted: Monthly Catalog. 


ABRAHAM'S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. 
We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields 
and languages. No single issues wanted. 


OVER 2,000,000 backdate magazines on file. 
Send want lists. Magazine Center, Room 405, 
145 W. 29 St., New York, NY 10001. 


BACK ISSUE magazines: general, scholarly, 
technical. Designed to serve public libraries 
as well as high school and junior college li- 
braries. Please send want lists to Back Issues 
West, a Division of Ludwig Periodica, Box 
6688, Tucson, AZ 85716. 


WE SHIP YOUR ORDERS IN 48 HOURS— . 


BACK ISSUES—general, technical, medical, 
scholarly. Hawkeye Book & Mag., Academy 
Acres, Box 231, Redfield, SD 57469. 


BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of 
our specialties. Foreign books and periodicals, 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, 
Inc., Box 352, White Plains, NY 10602. 


Subscribe to ROCKINGCHAIR, the monthly 
review newsletter for librarians who buy rec- 
ords. For free sample copy write Cupola Pro- 
eee Box 27, Dept. A, Philadelphia, PA 


1977 FRANCHISE ANNUAL. Analytical volume 
lists 1,180 headquarters. Complete investi- 
gative handbook section covering all aspects 
of the franchise field. 200 pp. Money back 
guarantee. $9.95 ppd. INFO PRESS, 736 L 
Center St., Lewiston, NY 14092. 


ASK AND YOU SHOULD RECEIVE, Back Issues 
from Way's Magazines Unlimited. Box AL- 
193, Seattle, WA 98111. 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. J. S. Canner & 
Co., 49-65 Lansdowne St., Boston, MA 02215. 


SERVICES AND SOURCES 


“HOW TO GET A JOB WITH AN AMERICAN 
FIRM OVERSEAS” (22 pp.) discusses qualifi- 
cations, conditions, job contracts, travel pay, 
other subjects & lists 200 employers. $3. Op- 
portunities Unlimited—39, Suite 501, 79 Wall 
St., New York, NY 10005. 


SOLAR ENERGY BOOKS—FREE CATALOG. 
Centerline, 401 S. 36th St., Phoenix, AZ 85034. 


MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 


CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school and 
children's libraries put the new Sears list to 
work. Over 1,200 see, see also, and notes cards 
+ 145-p. manual/list of headings w/Dewey 
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numbers, $35.95. Woods ee ee Co., 
9159 Clifton Pk., Evergreen Park, IL 6064 





MARCFICHE: The least expensive and most 
up-to-date source of cataloging. MARC Re- 
search, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 





MICROFORMS. Good second-hand microfilm 
of periodicals of established micropublishers 
bought and sold. Write or call Microforms 
International Marketing Company, Fairview 
Park, Elmsford, NY 10523, (914) 592-9141. 





CHILDREN’S AMERICAN HISTORY RECORD- 
INGS. Professional casts. Low as $1.89. Free 
brochure. Box 61, N. Hollywood, CA 91603. 





INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOOKSELL- | 


ERS, INC., 101 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10003. 
We Buy: Would like to hear of periodical back- 
files of scholarly significance, individual titles. 
or entire collections, surplus to your present 
needs, We Sell: We carry one of the most 
comprehensive inventories of periodicals in 
all fields and languages and are a major sup- 
plier to academic libraries in all parts of the 
world. Call or write Mr. Becker, 





LC CARDS, English MARC and NONMARC and 
audiovisual (11/7 million entries 1968 to date) 
on 4x6” microfiche with 3-yr. cumulative LC 
card number indexes (title index from 1972). 
$900. Library Processing Systems, 404 Union 
Bivd., Allentown, Pa. (215) 432-8516. 


MB NUBOOK CARDS provide instant access 
to reviews appearing in twelve major review- 
ing sources for children’s and young adults’ 
books from preschool through high school. 
Each title reviewed by these current selection 
aids is placed on a 3x5 card with all ordering 
information, the source of review(s), whether 
the title was recommended, outstanding, or 
not recommended, an annotation, grade lev- 
els, and a Dewey Classification number, Cards 
are mailed every 2 months and there are 
usually about 800 juvenile cards and 500 young 
adult cards in each mailing. Do you have the 
time to manage without this vital service? 
All professional work is done by a school li- 
brarian and satisfaction is guaranteed or 
money is refunded. As a matter of fact, why 
not receive our next shipment of cards with- 
out obligation? Juvenile Service (Preschool— 
Grade 8): $40, per year. Young Adult Service 
(Junior-Senior High): $40, per year. Both ser- 
vices: $75, per year. Payable monthly or yearly. 
MB NUBOOK CARDS, C&Y Associates, Depart- 
ment B1, Box 166, Western Springs, IL 60558. 


EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS search titles or 
subject. Plus 150,000 indexed stock. PAB, 2917 
Atlantic, Atlantic City, NJ 08041. (609-344-1943). 





CONGRESS IN PRINT: a weekly alert to just- 
released committee hearings, prints, and staff 
studies. Subscription only. For information 
write Dept. 101, Washington Monitor, 201 
ee ere Ave., N.E., Washington, DC 
20002. 





NOW ON CASSETTE TAPE, condensations of 
over 48 best selling books and subjects of 
vital interest authored by leading writers and 
authorities. For free catalog, write Attitude 
Development Group, 16231 W. Fourteen Mile 
Rd., Birmingham, MI 48009. (313) 647-7525. 


GENEALOGY AID: 48-p. guide to 288 U.S. 
sources of birth, marriage, divorce, death 
records. $2.50. Reymont Associates, 29A Rey- 
mont Ave., Rye, NY 10580. 


TURN THOSE OLD NEWSPAPERS INTO 
MONEY! We are buying pre-1870 newspapers 
in loose editions or bound volumes, and we 
pay the postage! Please write or call to detail 
what you have available. Hughes’, 901 W. Cen- 
sral, South Williamsport, PA 17701. (717) 323- 


HERE’S HELP—We'll show you where good 

ositions are available for librarians and staff 
hroughout the nation. Search-L, Box 2652, 
Eugene, OR 97402. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 





‘A remarkable achievement: 
a collection of quotations readable 
as any great book is readable?’ 


-Clifton Fadiman 











“One of the blights of modern culture is 
conventional knowledge -— the textbook 
cliches popularized by journalism. For half 
a century Mortimer Adler has fought 
against this enemy. He first gave us The 
Syntopicon as the gateway to the sources 
of Western thought. Now with Charles Van 
Doren he gives us a storehouse of clear 
and exact utterance about the great sub- 
jects that too many of us ‘discuss with 
bland educated ignorance. 

— Jacques Barzun 
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The great ideas. . .and the obsessions. . . Here are some 9,000 memorable pas- 


of Western Civilization. 


Never before have 5,000 years of wisdom, 
eloquence, wit and drama been distilled 
SO masterfully, presented so fully, and 
made so readily accessible between the 
covers of a single volume. 


sages by 200 of the most brilliant minds of 
Western Civilization. Here are their 
thoughts on the most enduring, perplex- 
ing, and exciting themes. Not snippets- 
the ideas are presented in full context so 
they reach the reader with all their sub- 
tlety, power, and original intent. 


GREAT TREASURY 
OF WESTERN THOUGHT 


A Compendium of Important Statements 
on Man and His Institutions 
by the GreatThinkers in Western History. 


EDITED BY MORTIMER J. ADLER & CHARLES VAN DOREN 
0-8352-0833-8, 1977, approx. 1750 pp., $29.95 tent. 














Order from: 

R.R. Bowker 

P.O. Box 1807 Publication Date: — September 15, 1977 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 Book Shipped: July 15, 1977 NEW YORK & LONDON 
Price includes shipping and handling charges. All prices are subject to change and slightly 

higher outside the United States and its possessions. Outside Western Hemisphere: Bowker, UERR A e i 


Erasmus House, Epping, Essex, England. 
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T be a best seller...year after year...an en- 
cyclopedia has got to have more than a good- 
looking cover. 

It’s got to be interesting. Whoever heard of a 
dull best seller? 

It’s got to be understandable. Complicated 
writing just doesn’t get read. 

And, to be a best seller, an encyclopedia has 
got to have broad, practical appeal to people of 
different ages and interests. 

World Book has got what it takes... on all 
counts. 

World Book is interesting. Its vivid, dynamic 
writing and more than 29,000 illustrations 
make even dull subjects come alive. 
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World Book is easy to understand. The editors 
know you don’t have to use big words to explain 
big ideas. And they make sure an article is writ- 
ten at the language level of the people most 
likely to be interested in that subject. That’s why 
the article on puppets reads easier than the one 
on thermodynamics. 


And, World Book appeals to everyone. In addi- 
tion to the usual school subjects, it has a wealth 
of practical information on crafts, hobbies, 
sports, travel and do-it-yourself projects. 


With all that going for it...it shouldn’t sur- 
prise you that World Book is the world’s best 
selling encyclopedia...by a wide margin. 


World Book 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, a subsidiary of Field Enterprises, Inc. 
510 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654. 
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REVIEWERS 
PRAISED THE 
PREVIOUS EDITION 


“The standard directory of special 
libraries. ... This new edition is by far 
the most comprehensive directory of 
special libraries and information 
centers; its execution reflects high 
professional standards.” (Bohdan S. 
Wynar, Best Reference Books: Titles 
of Lasting Value Selected from 
American Reference Books Annual 
1970-1976) 


Cited in Guide to Reference Books, 
9th Edition (entry AB44). 


“It is indispensable as a locator of 
such libraries as GM's legal one, 
Sacred Heart Seminary, Wayne State 
Archives of Labor History, and the 
Austrian Information Service. Re- 
markably free from typos.” (“Recent 
Reference Books,” Reference Ser- 
vices Review, April/June 1975) 


“Important for even a small basic col- 
lection in this subject.” (Charles A. 
Bunge, “Current Reference Books,” 
Wilson Library Bulletin, November 
1974) 


The Directory of Special Libraries 
and all Gale books of a continuing 
nature are available on Standing 
Order. Complete catalog of Gale 
books are sent on request. 





Directory of 
Special 
Libraries 
and 
Information 
Centers 
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4th Edition. Edited by Margaret L. Young, Harol 
and Anthony T. Kruzas. -Published in three vol 


Vol. 1. SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND 
INFORMATION CENTERS OF THE 
U.S. AND CANADA. 1,175pp. $74.00. 


e 14,000 entries--2,200 of them brand 
new--covering special libraries 
with interests in 2,500 fields 


e All entries from the previous (1974) 
edition completely updated and re- 
set, with over 28,000 changes 


e 25,731-reference Subject Index 


e Added features’... Entries now in- 
clude information on computerized 
services .. . New appendix lists 
nearly 500 networks and consortia. 


Entries cover 23 points, including: 
Name, address, and phone number 
... Sponsoring organization... Infor- 
mational Specialty ... Names of per- 
son in charge and other staff mem- 
bers ... Holdings (numbers of books, 
periodicals, maps, manuscripts, film- 
strips, scientific specimens, etc.) . .. 
Special collections ... Subscriptions 
... Publications ... Catalogs and in- 
dexes .. . Services (loans, copying, 
etc.) .. . Automated operations. 


Vol. 2. GEOGRAPHIC-PERSONNEL 
INDEX. 700pp. $45.00. The first part 
lists by state or province all the insti- 
tutions in Vol. 1, with names, address- 
es, and primary fields of interest. The 
second, a roster of all personnel men- 
tioned in Vol. 1, gives names, titles, 
and affiliations. 


Vol. 3. NEW SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 
Inter-edition subscription with binder 
for new subscribers, $60.00. A cumu- 
latively indexed, four-issue supple- 


ment to Vol. 1. Provic 
with information on n 
facilities established t 
developing fields. 


Subject guides to st 
in press... 


SUBJECT DIRECTOR 
LIBRARIES AND IN 
CENTERS. 5 Volun 
$125.00/set. $30.00, 
August 1977) 


The five-volume Sub, 
contains every entry ` 
DSL, but with entries 
smaller volumes focus 
rower range of subje 
format is ideal for librar 
needing easier access 
on special libraries dez 
specialties. Volumes 

both individually and é 


Vol. 1. Business and | 
(Includes military and - 
libraries.) 


Vol. 2. Education an 
Science Libraries. (Ini 
visual, picture, pub 
books, and recreationa 


Vol. 3. Health Scien 


Vol. 4. Social Sciences 
ties Libraries. (Include 
art, geography/map, F 
religion/theology, the: 
ban/regional planning 


Vol. 5. Science anc 
Libraries. (Includes 
environment/conserval 
science libraries.) 


WRITE FOR A DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE ON THE DIR, 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND THE SUBJECT DIRECTORY ı 


LIBRARIES. 


Gale Research Co. e Book Tower eè Detroit, Michigan 4! 


Customers in the U.K., on the Continent, and in Africa should order direct from: 
GALE RESEARCH CO. eè c/o European Book Service è P.O. Box 124 e Weesp, The Netherlands 
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Silver Blaze Christopher Plummer stars as Sir Arthur Mrs. Amworth Glynis Johns stars in the tit 
Conan Doyle's famous detective, Sherlock Holmes. E.F. Benson’s classic story of the occult. 
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The Island John Hurt plays the lead in a taut version The Ugly Little Boy Kate Reid and Barry } 
of L.P. Hartley’s suspenseful mystery. in Isaac Asimov's futuristic tale of science 
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The Mannikin Ronee Blakley and Keir Dullea co-star The Rocking-Horse Winner Kenneth More 
in Robert Bloch’s chilling story of the supernatural. D.H. Lawrence’s powerful psychological dr 


Learr 
Corp 
of An 


Color—purchase $390 each—rental $35 each. 
Major writers. Distinguished actors and 
actresses. Six new half-hour color films. 





ae The look of thin: 
BOOK BONUS! Every purchaser of this film 1360 Avenuaiar ti 
series will receive a complimentary copy of New York, New ` 


an Anthology of all 6 stories and scripts. (212) 397-9360 
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Assistant Editors Edith McCormick 
Elizabeth Pryse Mitchell 
Arlan G. Bushman 


Staff Editor John Wilkins 


Advisory Committee: Linda Crowe, Mary 
Santana, Carol Starr, Karla Petersen, Eliza- 
beth Runyon-Lancaster, Ernestine Wash- 
ington, and John Lubans, Jr., chairperson. 


Advertising—Advertising Promotion 
Manager, Andrea Shidler; Advertising Traf- 
fic Coordinator, Leona Swiech. 


Advertising Representatives— East and 
Southeast: Erwin H. Baker & Assoc., 20 
Evergreen PI., East Orange, NJ 07018, 201 
673-3950. Midwest: Laurence F. Benson Co., 
inc., 200 East Ontario St., Chicago, IL 60611, 
312 787-4477. West: Hupp/Co Media, 2400 
Michelson Drive, Suite 100, Irvine, CA 
92715, 714 752-6808. 


American Libraries is the official bulle- 
tin of the American Library Association. 
Authors’ opinions are to be regarded as 
their own. Due to space limitations, letters 
published in “Commentary” are subject 
to editing. Editorial content of depart- 
ments and features, unless otherwise 
noted, is the responsibility of the editorial 
staff of American Libraries and is not to 
be construed as official ALA policy. 


Acceptance of advertisement does not 
constitute an endorsement by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, nor by the editors 
of this magazine. 


Published monthly except bimonthly 
July-August by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 60611. 
Pub. no, 002460. Second-class postage paid 
at Chicago, Ill. and additional mailing 
offices. Subscription price is included in 
membership dues. Available on paid sub- 
scription to libraries at $20 per year. Single 
copies $2. Printed in U.S.A. 


This publication is indexed in Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, Informa- 
tion Science Abstracts, Library Literature, 
Library & Information Science Abstracts, 
and other specialized indexes. Microfilm 
editions available from University Micro- 
films International, Box 1346, Ann Arbor, 
MI 48106. O.P. numbers from Johnson Re- 
print Corp., 111 5th Ave., NY 10003. 


Membership in ALA is open to individ- 
uals or organizations. For information and 
application. write Membership Services, 
American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Hotline: For membership/subscription / 
order problems, call 312 944-2117. 


Current Officers: President—Eric Moon, 
Scarecrow Press. 52 Liberty St., Metuchen, 
NJ 08840. Vice President—Russell Shank, 
University of California Library, Los Ange- 
les, CA 90024. Treasurer—William Chait, 
Dayton and Montgomery County Public 
Library, 215 E. 3rd St.. Dayton, OH 45402. 


Headquarters Staff 


Chicago: 50 East Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. 312 944-6780. Executive Director, 
Robert Wedgeworth; Deputy Executive Di- 
rector, Ruth R. Frame; Membership, Sub- 
scription, and Order Services, Robert Nel- 
son, Manager. 


Washington Office: 110 Maryland Ave., 
N. E., Suite 101, Washington, DC 20002. 
202 547-4440. Director, Eileen Cooke. 


Change of Address: Please enclose re- 
cent mailing label or facsimile to Member- 
ship Records, ALA 50 East Huron St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611. Allow a minimum of six 
weeks for correction. 


Copyright © 1977 American Library Asso- 
ciation. 


All material in this journal subject to 
copyright by ALA may be photocopied for 
the noncommercial purpose of educational 
or scientific advancement. 


Postmaster: Please send notice of unde- 


liverable copies on Form 3579 to Member- . 


ship Records, ALA, 50 East Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611. 
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405 INTHE NEWS/ After 11 years, Los Angeles has chosen: Not to 
relocate, but to renovate its central library for $31 million. 

409 INTERNATIONAL/ Launching AL’s regular coverage of major news 
abroad is “Reborn in the Andes,” a firsthand account. 

417 SIDE TRIPPING/ Occasional and informal close-ups. This month: 
A gathering of folks finding new ways to sell library skills, 
and another of special librarians in Fun City. 

420 ACTION EXCHANGE/ ‘Action Line” has changed its name, but not 
its function: A place where one librarian can help another. 

423 ON MYMIND/ “Where Have All the Leaders Gone? ALA’s 
Democracy Produces Chaos,” by Walter Brahm. 

426 FACILITIES & DESIGN/ Metropolitan Toronto Library: 
“Design Concepts to Complete in Your Mind.” 

430 $1,000 PRIZE ARTICLE WINNER/ “Copyright, Resource Sharing, 
and Hard Times,” by Richard De Gennaro. 

A brave new look at library realities. 
442 SURVEY RESULTS/ “The Schools Do the Judging: 


Evaluating the Accreditation Committee,” by Russell Bidlack. 


403 PAGE ONE 
414 COMMENTARY 
438 DATEBOOK 


444 THE SOURCE 
456 LATE JOBS 
457 CLASSIFIEDS 


Cover: On Lake Titicaca, where the Inca nation was born, is the Bolivian village of 
Copacabana. And there, some 13,000 feet above sea level, one of the government's new 
Banco de Libro branches overlooks the village square. A form of public library service, 
ElI Banco symbolizes a rebirth of educational zeal in this promising nation. American 
Libraries was on hand to compile the report on pages 409-12. (Staff photo by A.P.) 
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Indispensable for every serious student 


of religion... especial 
religious climate. 


Now! The All-New 


ENCYCLOPEDIC 
DICTIONARY | 
OF RELIGION 


The World's Newest, Most Comprehensive 
and Up-to-date Encyclopedic Dictionary 


of Religious Knowledge. 


-œ 3 Richly Bound Volumes. 


Large 8%"x11" page size 
eè 3,200 pages; over 2,000,000 words 
e More than 20,000 signed articles, 
with bibliographies 


e Over 500 world-renowned contributors 


e 10 years in the making...at a cost of 
$1,000,000 

e Indispensable for every library, 
school, church, home 


ly in today’s changin 
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PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE...NOW ONLY $89.50 (SAVI 


` Scope of the Encyclopedic Dictionary 
_ of Religion— The aim of the EDR is to 
provide its reader with a summary of 
available information on topics of re- 
ligious interest, its entries being ar- 
ranged in alphabetical sequence. It will 
be primarily concerned with the Roman 
Catholic religion, but will offer infor- 
mation about the Eastern Churches, 
Protestantism, the Jewish religion, and 
about non-Christian religions, espe- 
cially as these are related to Catholic 
belief and practice. The basic beliefs 
and practices of these religious bodies, 
their theological development, the sig- 
nificant and interesting controversies 
centered about them are all dealt with. 
Included also are matters from other 
fields —philosophy. psychology. sociol- 
ogy, law, politics, history, archeology, 
anthropology—insofar as these have 
any important bearing upon religious 
belief and practice. 

Vital movements and key personalities 
are treated—Abortion and pro-life 
movements. Neo-Pentecostalism in the 
Roman Catholic Church, amnesty, eco- 
nomic imperialism, world hunger, the 
new Liturgy and the old Liturgy, Women 
in Christian tradition, Zen Buddhism, 
prolongation of life, new marriage laws. 
Important persons such as Karl Barth, 
Francis Dvornik, Josef Jungmann, Frank 
Sheed, Maisie Ward, Karl and Hugo 
Rahner, Hans Kiing, Paul Tillich, and 
many others are included. 


Readership to which EDR is addressed 
—The EDR is planned to be useful not 
only to those with a professional or 
semiprofessional interest in religion 
but to the lay person as well. The EDR 


i — 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


gives these readers in concise handy 
form as much information as possible 
within its scope. It attempts to do in 
the field of religion what Columbia 
Encyclopedia has done in the sphere 
of general knowledge. In content and 
coverage its nearest analogues in the 
religious field are Cross’s Oxford Dic- 
tionary of the Christian Church in En- 
glish and the Dizionario Ecclesiastico 
in Italian, but it is a larger and more 
comprehensive work than the ODCC. 
It is shorter and more compact than 
the DE. 

Like Columbia, it does not undertake 
to instruct the specialist in his spe- 
cialty, but it will offer useful summaries 
of essential information, together with 
helpful indications of where more com- 
plete information can be found. EDR 
hopes to be valuable to those who want 
the gist of essential information with- 
out having to gather it themselves from 
books or long articles. 
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Kevin Meagher, O.P., Thomas 
and Sister Consuelo Mari: 
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thoritative reference for 
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Save $10 on Pre-Publication | 
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binding with padded cover 
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and side. 

You may use the coupo! 
take advantage of a $10 Pre- 
savings on either edition. T 
discount offer is limited. so 
your coupon promptly. 


‘eee MAIL TODAY FOR $10 PRE-PUBLICATION SAVINGS : 
Mail to: Corpus Publishers, Inc., Post Office Box 875 e Palatine, Ill 


set(s) of the new, 3-volume Encyclopedic Dic 
of Religion, in the edition indicated below. I understand that I save 
taking advantage of this pre-publication offer. Also, that I will sav 
per set freight and handling costs if I include full payment with thi 
O Standard Edition at $89.50 the set (regularly $99.50). 

Deluxe Edition at $105.00 the set (regularly $115.00). 

Note: Unless paying in full with order, please add $3.85 per set t 
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AAP'S COPYRIGHT PAYMENTS CENTER CHANGED ITS NAME TO THE COPYRIGHT CLEARANCE CENTER when 

it was chartered as a nonprofit corporation in New York State in July. CPC, now CCC, is 
the hotly-debated central mechanism for collecting royalty fees for photocopying otherwise 
restricted by the new copyright law. Michael Harris of John Wiley & Sons is currently 
soliciting $800,000 from general and journal publishers to launch the organization by 

Jan. 1, when the new copyright law takes effect. An AAP spokesman predicted that 500 to 
600 publishers of scientific and technical journals will join the CCC but other observers 
are more skeptical (see pages 418 and 432). On Sept. 26, just before the 40th Annual 
Meeting of ASIS in Chicago, the CCC will hold a forum-workshop at the Conrad Hilton. 
Topic: "Working with the Copyright Clearance Center." 


UTILITIES SALE FUNDS THREE LIBRARIES AT UNC/CHAPEL HILL. Until this year, the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill owned the town's utilities. With proceeds from the recent 
sale, University Librarian James Govan reports, UNC will build a new $22.6 million main li- 
brary, which will hold 1.5 million volumes and 3,500 readers, and open in 1982. Another 
$5.6 million will renovate the Louis Round Wilson Library, the present main library, for 
special holdings and back-up. Finally, UNC's Health Sciences Library will add three extra 
floors at a cost of $2.7 million. 


ONE OF LIBRARYLAND'S TOP-PAYING JOBS, director of Smithsonian Libraries, is open as the resul 
of Russell Shank's move West. Here are the highlights of this paid advertisement, received 
after the “Late Jobs" deadline: Seeking "a top executive fully responsible for policy formula 
tion and management of the Libraries" (over one million volumes in the research collection and 
over 100 employees). Qualifications are "a year's experience at a level comparable to GS-16 
the Federal Service; management of a scientifically oriented organization; demonstrated 
experience in science communications and library data systems; and a strong background in mee 
and negotiating with experts and top officials in all sectors." The salary is $46,423, GS-17 
Apply by Oct. 1 to the Smithsonian Institution Personnel Office, Arts and Industries Building 
900 Jefferson Drive, S.W., Washington, DC 10560. 


MICHIGAN TO ESTABLISH COOPERATIVE AREA LIBRARIES. On Aug. 2, Gov. William Milliken signed 
into law P.A. 89, which provides for cooperative area libraries. His act climaxed a five-yea 
effort by the Michigan Library Association and the State Library. Along with the bill was ar 
additional $2.5 million in state aid to libraries, bringing Michigan's total to an all-time 
high of $7.1 million. Michiganders also showed their support of libraries by passing a libra 
millage in Saginaw and voting to merge the city and county of Jackson libraries under one 
governing board. 


BY AUTHORIZING $4.9 MILLION FOR A NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY IN BIG D, the U.S. Department of Commerc 
Economic Development Administration provided the go-ahead for a $44 million Dallas PL project 
A combination of federal grants, private gifts, and city bond issues will pay the bill. Dall 
Richard Waters, assistant director, public services, told AL that ground will probably be brc 
before the end of this year. When ALA's Annual Convention comes to Dallas in '79, members wi 
see the skeleton. 


RENOVATED, REFURBISHED, AND SPARKLING, the 1897 Chicago Public Library building will formally 
reopen as the CPL Cultural Center Oct. 17, with Mayor Michael Bilandic cutting the ribbon. 1 
old reading room under the Tiffany glass dome and green-and-white inlaid mosaics is now an 
attractive civic reception hall. The building still holds the popular circulating library an 
children's collection, as well as materials on all the arts. Newly appointed director of the 
Cultural Center is Richard Combs, who formerly directed the Gary (Ind.) Public Library. 


LIBRARY UNION SETTLEMENT IN TORONTO. In their first collective agreement, the Toronto 
Library Board and CUPE Local 1996 have come up with a salary boost and other benefits for 
bargaining unit employees (all but senior management and custodial/maintenance personnel). 
Among the gains: 4-percent salary increase plus $462 across the board; a cost-of-living- 
increase schedule; time-and-a-half pay after 35 hours, and union representation at Management 
Committee meetings. 


TABLES AND CHAIRS for libraries are studied in the latest Library Technology Reports (92pp.). 
From LTR, ALA, 50 E. Huron, Chicago 60611, at $40. LTR subscriptions (six reports) are $125. 
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The Nixon Interviews with David Frost. 
Please send me the following. 
| have enclosed a check for the amount of — 





re combination of journalism, history and live 
na.” NEWSWEEK MAY 9, 1977 


ograms might constitute a lesson in the 
veness of power.” NY. TIMES MAY 29, 1977 


ort of political Roots.” NY. TIMES MAY 29, 1977 


Complete Set D1. Nixon and Watergate 
; 3 ; : [116mm Optical Sound Film. $1,600. (12. Nixon and the World 
Nixon Interviews with David Frost affords (Super 8mm Magnetic Sound Film. $800. 3. War at Home and Abroac 
034" Videotape Cassette. $1,000. (14. The Final Days and 


a an opportunity to view Richard M. Nixon in 
‘ontext. As both a man and a president. They 
$a chance to gain new insight on the 
Surrounding his presidency; from ascent to- 
O exile. And in fact, the interviews them- 

are a part of history. A set of visual 


Individual Segments (approx. 78 min. each) Other Highlights. 


(316mm Optical Sound Film. $500. Per. 
(JSuper 8mm Magnetic Sound Film. $250. Per. 
034" Videotape Cassette. $300. Per. 


Name Title 
ents to be preserved so that future 
tions will see it as it was. Address 
interviews are now available from Universal 
s. You can order them on 16mm optical film, City State Zip 
} Mag Sound Film, and 3⁄4” videotape 
tes, in sets of four or individually: Institution 
n & Watergate 2. Nixon and the World Mail to: Gene Giaquinto, Universal Picture 
at Home and Abroad 4. The Final Days 445 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10022 
her Highlights. Act now and make the H 
2WS part of your library. AOA SE A CE Ra Be A 
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Jones with Gov. Milliken in Detroit. 


Clara Jones to Retire as 
Detroit PL Director 


Eager for “a degree of freedom,” Di- 
rector Clara Stanton Jones, immediate 
past president of ALA, announced she 
will retire June 1 after 34 years at the 
Detroit Public Library. On May 14 she 
will be 65. 

“Except for a year at graduate school 
and two years off with each baby,” the 
mother of three told AL, “I’ve worked 
since I was 18. It’s been libraries all the 
way. 

And not only libraries. As Michigan 
Gov. William Milliken told ALA mem- 
bers at the Detroit conference, Jones has 
contributed “to every other important 
activity and concern of the city and the 
state.” 

The contributions will not cease: Jones 
plans to continue in library work, lectur- 
ing, teaching, and consulting, but only 

art time. “I’ve never had time to write 
...1 don’t have a novel or autobiography 
in mind, but perhaps short stories or 
fictional sketches.” 

She also looks forward to travel with 
her husband Alfred, who will retire for 
the second time next spring. They hope 
to squeeze in a trip to Africa before 
Councilor Jones attends ALA’s 97th An- 
nual Conference in Chicago June 25- 
July 1. | 

When Clara Jones turned over the 
ALA presidency to Eric Moon at the 
final Council meeting in Detroit, he said 
his vice-presidency had been “a year of 
learning from her warmth, humanity, 
courage, and style.” 
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$30.9 Million Renovation 
Funding Ends Long Debate 
Over Los Angeles PL Site 


For nearly 11 years, residents of Los 
Angeles have debated the fate of their 
aging Central Library, described by The 
New York Times as “a graceful mix of 
Spanish colonial and Beaux-Arts influ- 
ence with a dazzlingly colored pyramid- 
ical top.” Finally on Aug. 10 its future 
brightened: the Community Redevelop- 
ment Agency (CRA) okayed a $30.9 mil- 
lion plan to renovate and extend the 
landmark library. 

Back in 1966, when the debate be- 
gan, municipal and business people fa- 
vored a newer, bigger building. More 
recently, traditionalists fought to pre- 
serve the 1926 Bertram Goodhue work. 
A third group of citizens in the sprawl- 
ing city wanted to decentralize it and 
build up the branches. 

Last year architect Charles Luckman’s 
plan to build a massive $83.4 million 
structure downtown ran into a stone wall 
when the CRA rejected it. “It was clear 
what the mood of the people was about 
spending large chunks of money,” Luck- 
man stated. Then he went back to the 
drawing board. 

His second plan, submitted to the City 
Council in March, would renovate the 
Central, install airconditioning, escal- 
ators, and other contemporary facilities, 
and build two wings, expanding its 
162,000 square feet to 295,000 for less 
than half of the price of Plan I. 

In June, the City Council and the 
mayor approved the renovation idea and 
asked the Community Redevelopment 
Agency to finance it. The CRA approved 
a tax increment plan and will issue 15- 
year bonds at six percent, upping the 
price with financing to $43 million. 

The CRA also authorized immediate 
funding for an environmental impact re- 
port, an architect, and a building con- 
sultant. Despite some die-hards, it looks 
like construction may begin late in 1978. 
After the victory, a happy LAPL Direc- 
tor Wyman Jones told AL: “I feel like 
I’m on vacation.” 


Miss Lillian to Spark Ga. 
White House Conference 


To attract attention and involve users 
in the future of their libraries, librarians 
and friends across the nation are plan- 
ing state conferences that will pave 
the way for the 1979 White House Con- 
ference on Libraries and Information 


Services. 

è On the 15th and 16th of this month, 
President Carter’s home state leads off 
with the first governor's conference since 
the idea won Washington’s approval. His 
mother, Lillian Carter, is honorary chair 
of the Atlanta meeting. 

è Pennsylvanians are participating in 
six key “speakouts” tailored to “focus the 
public eye on one of society's most pre- 
cious resources—libraries.” On Oct. 30- 
Nov. 1, delegates to the governor's con- 
ference meet in the Penn-Harris Motor 
Inn in Harrisburg, with James Michener 
as honorary chair, 

According to Executive Director Al 
Trezza of the National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science, most 
of the state conventions are setting their 
dates for fall 1978. NCLIS has acknowl- 
edged 39 state “letters of intent” to hold 
a conference, and authorized an initial 
20 percent of the funding requested. 


New ILL Form Next Month 
American Libraries will publish 
ALA’s new Interlibrary Loan request 
form in the October issue. A pullout 
center section will include the revised 


form, an explanation of the changes, 
and a detailed description of the 
copyright representation required on 
requests for photocopies. The form is 
designed to help librarians comply 
with the new copyright law. 





Black Caucus Vetoes 
“Patching”: The Speaker 
Stands As Is 


No additions will be made either to 
the Intellectual Freedom Committee’s 
film The Speaker or to its accompanying 
Discussion Guide. That’s the final word 
from ALA’s Executive Board, as reported 
by President Eric Moon in an August 5 
letter to ALA Council. 

At the ALA Annual Conference in 
Detroit, last-minute efforts to reach a 
compromise on the film resulted in 
adoption of a resolution by Black Caucus 
member Ella Gaines Yates (AL, July— 
Aug. 1977, p. 375). That document 
called for incorporating an introductory 
statement into the film and its guide to 
“clarify” that the film was made “for dis- 
cussion and teaching purposes without 
intention to offend any racial or ethnic 
group.” 

In early July, Exectuive Office and 
Office for Intellectual Freedom staff and 
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ecutive Board members that “The Black 
Caucus will neither endorse a statement 
to be used as an insert or preamble to 
the film “The Speaker,’ nor submit ques- 


_tions and statements for incorporation 


in or as a supplement to the Discussion 
Guide. ... 
“Neither of these approaches,” she ex- 


plained, “meets the Black Caucus’ objec- 


tions to the film. . . . Since the Black 
Caucus’ objections to “The Speaker’ lie 
in its subject matter, the treatment of the 
subject matter, and the process by which 
the film was produced and distributed, 
mere statements expressing the concerns 
of black librarians and clarifying the 
purpose of the film are peripheral and 
irrelevant. 

“Such obvious patching,” she main- 
tained, “will neither redeem the film, 
appease the Black Caucus, nor restore 
the lost integrity of the American Library 
Association.” 

According to Moon, the Executive 
Board’s response to this statement from 
Black Caucus leadership is “that neither 
the spirit nor the letter of the Yates Reso- 
lution could be implemented.” There- 
fore, Moon informed Council, “there is 
no alternative but to continue with the 
distribution of the film.” 

As of mid-August, 197 copies of The 
Speaker had been sold and only 1 re- 
turned as a result of the controversy sur- 
rounding the film. 


De Gennaro Wins Round Il, 
$1,000 Article Competition 


Richard De Gennaro, director of the 
University of Pennsylvania Libraries, has 
earned a $1,000 award in AL’s Prize 
Article Competition. The award-winning 
article, which challenges the impact of 
both the new copyright law and resource 
sharing, won the highest score from the 
panel of judges for Round II. It appears 
in this issue beginning on p. 430. 

Top runners-up in the round are: 
Masae Gotanda of Hawaii State Libr 
System, Honolulu; Jack W. Griffith of 
Lewis Central High School, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; Herbert Hoffman of Santa 
Ana (Calif.) College Library; Dorothy 
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tration. They also accepted the provision 


handicapped and to reduce energy con- 
sumption. And they increased the 
amount of local funds that must be pro- 
vided for services to the handicapped 
and institutionalized. 

But how much money to authorize for 
urban libraries and how long the au- 
thorizations should run held up final 
Congressional action. 


Abortion Dispute Stalls 
Labor-HEW Funding 


The conference committee appointed 
to reconcile differences between the 
House and Senate-passed versions of the 
FY 1978 Labor-HEW appropriations bill 
(HR 7555) agreed on dollar levels before 
the August recess. The fight over federal 
funding for abortions, however, put off 
final passage of the whole $60 billion 
bill, just as it did last year (AL, Sept., 
pp. 491-494). 

The principal library and education 
programs at stake in bargaining sessions 
were ESEA IV-B, finally set at $167.5 
million; the new HEA II-C research li- 
brary programs, $5 million; educational 
broadcasting facilities, $19 million; and 
$8.25 million for teacher centers. 

On ESEA Title IV-B, the conference 
report states that “the conferees are con- 
cerned that school library assistance is 
not being directed toward schools with 
the greatest need, and direct the Sec- 
retary of HEW to conduct an assessment 
of need, particularly in rural and inner 
city areas, prior to the submission of the 
1979 budget.” Funds for the Library Ser- 
vices and Construction Act and other 
Higher Education Act library programs 
are included in the bill but were not con- 
ference items, 


Librarian to Congress: 
“Eliminate the Bottlenecks” 


Three school librarians spoke with 
feeling in support of the five-year exten- 
sion of aid under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act Title IV-B pro- 
gram at a House subcommittee hearing 
July 27. They also urged two changes. 

“We need the materials that allow a 
child freedom of choice in the media 
center—freedom to choose books that 
make reading fun, freedom to select a 
filmstrip to satisfy the curiosity aroused 
in the classroom,” said Louise Bedford, 
instructional media coordinator in the 
Montgomery County schools, Ken- 
tucky. She pointed out that “the school- 
children are being shortchanged... 
these federal dollars are not being spent 
in the most effective way.” 

In some Kentucky schools, Bedford 
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Enjoying the mountain dew—natural vari- 
ety—are some members of the New Hamp- 
shire Library Council on a misty morning 
in the White Mountains. The Council, 
which consists of seven federated library 
groups, met in mid-May and heard William 
Loeb, editor of the Manchester Union 
Leader, whose conservative views were 
met with strong if varied reactions. More 
benignly received was guest speaker Art 


stated, Title IV-B funds were spent for 
office equipment. In some schools in New 
York State, Buffalo school libraries direc- 
tor Carol Kearney declared, the funds 
were used almost exclusively for guid- 
ance. Mary Ann Hanna, school library/ 
media program director in the Michigan 
Department of Education, spoke of the 
unfortunate competition between 
“things” and “people.” 

To solve the problem, all three librar- 
ians presented the proposals worked out 
by ALA, the American Association of 
School Librarians, and the Guidance 
Association: 1) remove the funds for local 
salaries from the program, and 2) create 
a separate authorization for state leader- 
ship, with 50 percent of the funds for 
school library/media, 50 for guidance, 
counseling, and testing. 

Hanna concluded: “Tighten some lan- 
guage which is confusing, eliminate 
some bottlenecks to good management, 
and leave the rest alone.” 

Rep. Carl Perkins (D-Ky.), chair of 
the Subcommittee on Elementary, Sec- 
ondary and Vocational Education, lis- 
tened with interest. In opening the hear- 
ing, he had strongly supported federal 
aid to school libraries but questioned the 
wisdom of the 1974 consolidation of li- 
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Plotnik of AL. Pictured above, seated: 
Gladys Nielson, Con-Val H.S., Petersbor- 
ough; Emerson Greenaway, ch., Governor’s 
Conference on Libraries Committee; Bea 
Jordan, New Hampshire College; and Mary 
Ann Rupert, Howe Library, Hanover, con- 
ference ch. Standing are Joseph Constan- 
tine, New England College; Louise Price, 
Manchester City Library; and Robert Reed, 
University of New Hampshire. 


brary resources, equipment, and guid- 
ance and counseling programs. 

Senate hearings on ESEA also began 
in July. 


LC Budget Approved 


At $160.2 Million 


In the Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tions Act (PL 95-94) signed by Presi- 
dent Carter August 5, the Library of 
Congress won a budget hike of $22.3 
million over the figure for fiscal year 
1977, but $13.3 million less than it re- 
quested. 

A compromise in the House-Senate 
conference committee set the FY 1978 
budget at $160.2 million, considerably 
beneath the LC request for $173.6 mil- 
lion. The final figure includes $9.5 mil- 
lion in receipts from the Cataloging Dis- 
tribution Service and Copyright Office 
which previously went to the Treasury 
Department. 

The new budget does not provide sup- 
port for the National Telephone Refer- 
ence Service. It does, however, author- 
ize $400,000 for 29 new positions and 
allows the library to procede on schedule 
with the automation of its cataloging 
process. 
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Giltspur Exposystems Giltspur/ Pittsburgh 
5875 Centre Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15206, U.S.A. 


Offices: 


" Telephone: 412/362-1400 


Giltspur/San Francisco 

1000 Varian Street 

San Carlos, California 94070, U.S.A. 
Telephone: 415/592-4806 
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Telephone: 703/836-7900 

New York City 

(Architectural Material Center) 

101 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10017, U.S.A. 
Telephone: 212/532-0536 





Born Again in the Andes 
by Art Plotnik 


The special report below launches 
American Libraries’ international news 
department. Our goal is regular, lively 
coverage of major developments abroad 
and of activities having worldwide im- 
pact. We ask for reader comments, and 
invite submissions of timely news items. 


On May 23 at the beginning of a 
brief vacation, I went to La Paz, Bolivia, 
13,000 feet up the Andes where oxygen 
was rarer than incunabula. ALA and the 
BT Credit Co. will nevėr find me here, 
I mused, snapping pictures of mountains, 
Indian children, smiling faces—anything 
but libraries. I was here at my own ex- 
pense, and I had other things in mind 
than how Señor Dewey makes out in 
Llamaland. 

Yet, a couple of weeks later, the fol- 
lowing story appeared in the nation’s 
major daily, Presencia:* 


NORTH AMERICAN JOURNALIST 

COMMENTS ON LA PAZ LIBRARIES 

After two weeks of informal visits to the 
libraries of La Paz and a series of interviews 
with high government officials in libraries 
and information, Dr. Arthur Plotnik said 
that Bolivia is at a turning point in library 
development: it can create a system equal 
to the demands of the nation’s great renas- 
cence, or it can return to old views of the 
library’s role. The latter course would be 
disastrous, he warned, in an age when infor- 
mation is as vital to Bolivia’s progress as its 
natural resources of tin and petroleum... . 


Now what had I gotten myself into? 
What happened in those few days to 
draw me into libraries when I could have 
been hunting lost cities of the Incas or 
chasing modern-day goddesses of Santa 
Cruz? 


A great deal happened; and someday 
for another journal I will write a long 
footnoted article on library development 
in Bolivia, for there is nothing of the 
sort in The Literature. The three or four 
people who read it will applaud my 
comprehensiveness. 

But if American Libraries readers will 
identify for just a moment with their 
roving editor, I will share with them the 
exotic thrill of being treated like a library 
guru (unworthy as I may be) and my 
omniscient vision of the most exciting 
library rebirth in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 





*T have translated roughly from the Spanish- 
language article. 
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A nation’s first bookmobile is coming together in 
La Paz, Bolivia, where rising skyscrapers herald an 
era of new hope. The truck will serve the Municipal 
Library. Young library patrons are increasing dra- 
matically in number and skills thanks to renewed 
support from City Hall and the dedication of Bolivian 
library workers. Above, Municipal Library Director 
Yolanda Terejina inspects truck with Assistant 
Eduardo Cassi. Below, Tejerina pep-talks aides at a 
branch in the city’s “Black Market” area. 


Photos by the author. 
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International 


The central library in La Paz was 
founded in 1836, some 18 years before 
Boston Public opened its doors. But 
since 1836 in Bolivia there have also 
been overwhelming social problems and 
close to 200 changes of government, 
hardly a rock-solid political base from 
which to build an enduring national 
library service. 

Now, however, the government of 
Col. Hugo Banzer, who took power in 
1971, has achieved enough stability and 
economic growth to give the 5.5 million 
coup-weary Bolivians a new spirit of 
national renascence. In this atmosphere 
it is reasonable to think about such marks 
of civilization as libraries. 

Why is the Bolivian library front so 
intriguing? Because the people there are 
closer to the primal meaning of library 
service than we who are losing ourselves 
in its complexities, and the Bolivians 
themselves are enthused. 

For example, Dr. Julia Elena Fortún, 
national minister of culture and top 
woman in the Bolivian government, took 
a morning to tell me about the modest 
Banco de Libro program under one of 
her departments since 1968. A system of 
some 20 public reading collections tied 
to town and village cultural centers, the 
program was expanded by decree in 
1975 and is growing by about two 
branches a month. What delights Dr. 
Fortún is that the collections are reach- 
ing “marginal” cultures—farmers, miners, 
laborers—in poor or remote areas and are 
being used to the hilt, drawing ardent 
letters of appreciation from those no 
longer part of the two-thirds of Bolivians 
who are nonreaders. 


Che Fails, Library Lives 


Dr. Fortún arranged for a government 
jeep to take me through the mountains 
from Santa Cruz to Valle Grande, where 
I saw one of the Bancos for myself. 
There, in the village where Ché Guevara 
died ten years ago, the only revolution 
visible is a spacious, well stocked Banco 
library in the town hall replacing a 
pantry-sized outdated collection of six 
months earlier. 

The Organization of American States 
helped nurture the Banco program, 
Bolivia’s first step toward a national Sys- 
tem with centralized processing; but 
President Banzer has yet to cough up 
funding even for a much-needed book- 
mobile. He has suggested a national 
fund-raising campaign instead. The gov- 
ernment pays for central staff only, 
and community volunteers operate the 
branches as best they can. 

“We do have audiovisual equipment,” 
said Dr. Fortún. “But in some branches, 
no electricity to plug it into.” 
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The making of libraries ... begins with 
young people who want to learn. The 
crowded public and university libraries of 
La Paz symbolize this burgeoning national 
resource in Bolivia. Encouraging library 
growth are spirited village leaders such as 
Mayor Rolando Miran (in uniform) of Valle- 
grande, where Che Guevara was killed ten 
years ago. Miran may look like the typical 
military officer, but he goes out of his way 
to support Vallegrande’s Banco de Libro. 
With him is Director of Adult Education 
Abelardo Sejas. Below, symbols of a long 
struggle ahead: inadequate collections, 
nonreaders, restrictive circulation controls. 
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The training of librarians . . . is the second 
basic element in the building of a library 
service. For the first time in its history, 
Bolivia has a university program for librar- 
ians, which in a year or two will produce 
masters-level professionals. In the bottom 
photograph, Julio Aguirre, director of the 
library course at Universidad Mayor de 
San Andres, La Paz, introduces an under- 
graduate class to American Libraries mag- 
azine. Below, the same class hears from 
the editor of American Libraries, with 
translation by student Efrain Pareja. 





h La Paz itself, however, library/ 
information power is plugged in and 
ready to go. In two years, the book stock 
of the Banco’s central branch has 
climbed from 3,000 to 36,000, and read- 
ers are “hanging from the rafters.” The 
collection is a distant second to the 160,- 
000 volumes of the Municipal Library, 
“ie circulation has swelled from 200 

2,000 daily, also in two years. 

BAS NSE as library royalty by the 
gracious Bolivians (one of the reasons I 
got hooked), I soon found myself in an 
office the size of Delaware talking with 
the powerful chief of culture and acting 
mayor of La Paz, Mario Bedoya. (Former 
Bolivian Ambassador to the UN Jaime 

Caballero kindly translated. ) 

I asked Bedoya, “Is there no duplica- 
tion of services between the public, 
Banco, and university libraries in La 
Paz?” 

“The needs of the city are so great 
that no amount of duplic ation can hurt,” 
His Honor answered cagily, but he as- 
sured me: “This administration has 
always sought the advice of the library 
technicians, and has never made a deci- 
sion without it.” 

The city’s foremost “technician” was 
on hand to agree: Yolanda Tejerina de 
Pena, fashionable director of the Mu- 
nicipal Library and beneficiary of city 
hall’s recent burst of library love (eleven 
new branches are underw ay). She is 

called a technician because librarians in 
Bolivia are not yet five-year professionals 
(or “licentiates” ). But on a $60,000 
(U.S.) budget she runs an operation 
whose effectiveness would put many fat- 
ter systems to shame. 

Through the good works of the OAS 
library program under Martha Tome in 
Washington, Bolivia will soon have its 
own corps of professionals. Just four 
years ago OAS helped launch an under- 
graduate library course at the Univer- 
sidad Mayor de San Andrés in La Paz. 
It isn’t much yet; the school’s entire li- 
brary sits in two antique cabinets. But it 
has a sharp faculty and remarkable stu- 
dent spirit. 

As I guest-lectured for one of the 
classes, I asked the students what type 
of library work they were headed for. 
One young woman replied, ‘ ‘I will be a 
school librarian.” I reminded =<. that 
Bolivia has no school libraries. “So,” she 
said, “I will start them.” 

Dean of Humanities René Calderón, 
within whose department the school 
falls, is a psychiatrist by training and 
said to be one of the most perceptive of 
the university's intellectuals. What he 
perceives for the school is two more 
years of OAS aid and, within that time, 
the development of a master’s-level pro- 
gram. “Students are now coming to the 
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other faculties,” he noted. Dr. Calderón 
is confident that the school will be self- 
sustaining and that the market for 
trained librarians will be good. 

One of the best trained right now runs 
the U.S. Information Service library at 
the Bolivian-American center in La Paz, 
and the training shows: with just 5,000 
books in Violeta de LaVino’s charge, the 
library is one of the most usable in La 
Paz. Half in Spanish, the collection is a 
nicely balanced representation of mod- 
ern life and literature, with emphasis on 
the U.S., natch. It is up to date, well or- 


LINDBERGH DOES IT! TO PARIS IN 33 HOU 
PLIES 1,000 MILES THROUGH SNOW AND SLEAT, 


CHEERING FRENCH CARRY HIM OFF FIELD 
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paises and, with open oe: it differs l 
' dramatically from the closed-system li- 


braries elsewhere in town. 

And books disappear. In other Bolivian 
libraries employees are held accountable 
for missing items, and so a silly amount 
of energy is spent keeping inventory. 
When an auditor recently counted 31 
books missing from the Municipal Li- 
brary after six years, it was practically 
a national scandal. (The books were later 
found in an office.) 


The professionals are also coming to 
the information world in Bolivia, both 


CIRCLE 276 ON READER CARD 
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from the kanit kd gen pedd 
packaged courses such as one being ex- 
ported under contract by the University 
of Maryland. Canada is the good angel 
in this area, giving some $215,000 to 
help fund a three-year program estab- 


lishing a national information agency, 


Under Executive Secretary Edgar Rios, 


an engineer, the agency will coordinate 
Bolivia’s scientific, technical, and socio- 
economic information needs and re- 
sources. 

I talked an hour with Eng. Rios while 
an aide yawned and cracked his knuckles. 
But Rios told me the program, which 
Banzer had just signed into law, would 
definitely draw upon the library school 
for some of its key staff. 

Outside government, the information 
business such as we know it here is ripe 
for development—but don’t run down 
yet to Bolivia. Robert Vitro, formerly 
with the Information Industry Associa- 
tion in the States, is already on the 
scene, teaching the info-commodity con- 
oP at the Catholic University of Bolivia. 

He observes that “there is no conscious- 
ness of a local information industry here. 
Just as the country produces tin and yet 
imports tin cans, it is buying the end 
products of its own information from 
outside sources.” 


Where Dreams Take Wing 


Bu things are happening so rapidly 
in this revitalized nation that today’s li- 
brary student could be an information 
magnate by the time one turned around 
—especially in areas like tropical Santa 
Cruz, where new petroleum is creating 
a boom culture and yet the only public 
library is in a converted smuggler’s cargo 
plane shot down years ago. 


Public library, Santa Cruz. 


That library plane, cemented to a ci 
park, will never fly again; but that’s 
about the only sure thing one can say 
about the future of libraries in Bolivia— 
one of South America’s poorest nations 
with the potential to be one of its rich- 
est, and a nation whose people have a 
thousand problems before them, but also 
a dream and a thirst to get on with it. [] 
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d Arab Book 

Irked by anti-Israel pressures from 
some Arab nations against certain U.S. 
publishers, the Association of American 
Publishers has called on these nations to 
uphold the principles of the Florence 
Agreement for free exchange of ideas 
and knowledge. 

AAP charges that the publishers have 
been asked for information concerning 
book trade with Israel, and that one firm 
was banned from an international book 
fair in an Arab League nation for not 
responding to inquiries on the allegedly 
pro-Israel content of one of its books. 

In late July, AAP asked the Arab na- 
tions to make books and related materials 
exempt from the boycott of Israel; not 
to inhibit free and uncensored publica- 
tion and distribution of books; and to 
open Arab fairs to participating publish- 
ers without regard to their trade rela- 
tions or political content of their books. 
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_ To Shape World Shapers 


What shapes the shapers of world 
opinion? For one thing, the reference 
services provided by U.S. Information 
Agency librarians to influential persons 


-= in some 95 countries. To sharpen up 


these services, the USIA sent 38 of its 
overseas librarians back to library school 
in July and August. 

The librarians, from East and West 
Europe and Canada, took four weeks of 
intensive training at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in Washington, D.C. 
There, Fred M. Peterson directed a 
course in the latest library developments 
with emphasis on reference techniques. 
The librarians also visited area libraries 
to observe modern reference services. 

USIA Director John E. Reinhardt 
looks for several benefits from the train- 
ing, among them an improved ability “to 
determine the information needs of tar- 
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To head USIA library services. Paul Steere, 


formerly regional library consultant for the 
Near East in Karachi, Pakistan, is the new 


chief, USIA Library Services Staff, in Wash- 
ington. He replaces Donald Hausrath, who 
is pursuing graduate library studies under 
a Jefferson Fellowship. 
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PALMER’S INDEX 


| TO 
THE TIMES NEWSPAPER 
1790-1941 (JUNE) 
NOW ON MICROFILM 


A microfilm edition of this important work covering the full period 
of 151 years from 1790 to June 1941, when publication ceased, is 
now available. 

This essential work of reference to The Times newspaper covers a 
most important period of world history from the French Revolution 
up to the Desert Campaign of the Second World War, and the many 
important events both big and small in those 151 years. Indispensable 
to the bibliographer and in fact to everyone concerned with literally 
all aspects of humanity, this edition represents a tremendous achieve- 
ment, covering the period it does fully. 

The edition is produced on 35 mm. unperforated panchromatic 
safety film which is highly resistant to fire, can be stored safely in 
conditions suitable for paper records, and is produced to give the 
best results. 

Advantageously priced, and therefore within the reach of every 
Library, we suggest that Libraries holding original sets consider the 
acquisition of a duplicate microfilm file to speed and assist in their 
work, while Libraries not yet having the file will find it of immense 
practical use. 

“PALMER’S INDEX TO THE TIMES NEWSPAPER” 
Complete Microfilm Edition 1790-1941 (June) 
$795.00 
In 21 reels covering the following periods, also available 
individually at the price indicated. 


LT POABLL eisai $132.00 LOSP Se ern ae $30.00 
WOT PAE ES ALENEN S $120.00 TOII a ai a A $36.00 
IBILI BAS n IE TLEN $72.00 E A E E a R E odes ects $36.00 
T A E E ye $60.00 ISOC gC a a a $30.00 
IBSA TEO E A de $54.00 LIETTA e ait AE e Pe $24.00 
EEVA E o AANA EEA wun $36.00 LITIO- y a ee E $30.00 
IBONE LI ele ae bats Suse $30.00 APATA Ce Ee G $24.00 
RB TA-VS7S)., box So ok es Sie ote $30.00 TRAST ace cad ys oy $24.00 
PRIOR SS EE vag eka $30.00 ERRNO ARRE AAN otaa kee $30.00 
LOSAH-1 BOO cis Lak oe ee $30.00 LST. see we a $30.00 
1938-1941) June. oi isn ates $21.00 


Also available are some of the original quarterly volumes 
within the period 1867-194] 


Details of these as well as a reprint edition of this work and both 

original and reprint editions of 

“THE OFFICIAL INDEX TO THE TIMES” 

“THE BRITISH MUSEUM SUBJECT INDEX” 

“THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF Books” (Cumulative Vols.) 

“THE ANNUAL REGISTER” 

“BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS 1800-1900” —In 1000 Volumes 

Complete 
and a host of other important reference aids as well as back issues of 
Learned and Scientific periodicals in all languages, both Antiquarian and 
in Reprint, sent on request. 
From 


H. PORDES 
PUBLISHER & BOOKSELLER 
529B FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON NW3 7BH 
ENGLAND 
Telephone 01-435 9878/9 
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In Praise of Detroit 


Thanks to the people of Detroit who were 
so polite and helpful during our conference. 

One exhibitor said to me that those of us 
who believe in urban America have a duty 
to support our urban centers. One of the lit- 
tle things ALA can do is to hold our meet- 
ings in places that need and welcome our 
support. 

Vive Detroit! 

Marvin ScILKEN, Director, Free Public 

Library, Orange, N.J. 





Piece of Macho 


As a thinking responsible adult and as an 
ex-Detroiter, I was offended by Art Plotnik’s 
piece of macho “The Editor Walks Those 
‘Mear? Streets.” 

Was this really necessary? 

Susan VAucun, Brooklyn College 
Library, N.Y.C. 


Dozens of members told us they were per- 
suaded by that article to put aside their 
fears and attend the conference. No offense 
intended—Ed. 


We Needed That 


Kudos to the staff of American Libraries, 
contributors Edward G. Holley and Lewis 
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I. Flacks, cartoonist Bion Smalley, and 
cover artist George Hansen for striking the 
perfect balance between sought-after infor- 
mation and a much-needed sense of humor 
re the Copyright Revision Act of 1976 (“De- 
mystifying Copyright,” AL, May 1977, pp. 
247-257 ). 

Those of us who have been and continue 
to be immersed in this issue appreciate the 
levity which you have liberally sprinkled 
upon this enormously complex body of leg- 
islation. After all is said and done, copyright 
is but one of the many issues and concerns 
facing librarianship today. 

Thanks. We needed that! 

Nancy H. MarsHaLL, Director, 
Wisconsin Interlibrary Loan Service, 
Madison, Wis. 


Library Mysteries: The Widening Field 


I completely agree with Mr. Bravard 
( AL, June 1977, pp. 299-300 ) that Charles 
Goodrum has not written the great Ameri- 
can library mystery. (I couldn’t finish it. ) 

However, the great American library 
mystery was written by Morris Bishop, using 
the pseudonym of W. Bolingbroke Johnson, 
The Widening Stain was published by Alfred 
A. Knopf in 1942. The Cornell University 
Library is the scene of the murder; librar- 
ians and faculty are beautifully depicted. 





The Cornell University Library Associates 
recently reprinted a facsimile edition for its 
members and friends. ; 

BıLLy R. Witxrnson, New York 

Public Library 


Don’t Kill Marian! 


William E. Benemann’s article about 
1950s censorship and resistance in California 
(AL, June, pp. 305-309) was fascinating. 
But the last sentence was a shock. 

Marian the Librarian is the hero(ine?) of 
The Music Man in part for the very reason 
that she does stand up for intellectual free- 
dom. She is anything but the old stereotype 
of which Mr. Benemann speaks. If we bury 
Marian, we will all be in trouble. 

FRED L. LAMBERT, JR., Augusta 
College, Ga. 


Boyle’s “Surreal Impressions” 


I should like to speak a word of caution 
to readers of Dierdre Boyle’s April column, 
“Media-Minded.” That word is: “Do not 
overlook that part of her title which charac- 
terizes the content as ‘surreal impressions.’ ” 

All the more damaging for its skillful 
rhetoric, the article gives to an entire pro- 
fession (perhaps the keystone profession ) 
the erroneous impression that Project Media 





“And to the village librarian, who was kind enough to lend me a rhyming dictionary...” 
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Base is ill-planned, | difficult of Soiniprehen- 


sion, and subversive. It is the precise oppo- 
site. 

The “working paper,” far from being 
“written in code,” is more free of jargon than 
the average contemporary professional docu- 
ment (in any profession). 

The lack of prevalence of “creator entry” 
is deplored in Ms. Boyle’s column as se- 
cretive and suspicious. Actually it is a func- 
tion of the nature of that medium which 
will constitute the bulk of the entries: film. 
A film is a composite effort, a work of art 
cooperative in the extreme. Moreover, Proj- 
ect Media Base, if it does use the best exist- 
ing bibliographic systems, will allow for 
access to any film by the name of an out- 
standing director, performer, animator, or 
what-have-you. To say that a film can be 
located “only by producer” is false. Good 
systems provide multiple access routes. 

Equally without foundation is the charge 
that Project Media Base “could create 
chaos.” Project Media Base makes sense only 
because chaos is what already exists .. . 

I protest the nature of this article as I pro- 
test anything that encourages the continua- 
tion of divisiveness among those who handle 
information, on the basis of that informa- 
tion’s format... . 

Lastly, I protest the cry of “censorship” 
as applied to the effort to convey what might 
be appropriate in certain situations, or to 
suggest possible uses of certain kinds of 
material... . 

The whole article was characterized by 
the use of highly charged words and the 
inclusion of total irrelevancies in such a way 
as to diminish the integrity of the committee 
itself. The atmosphere was good “cloak and 
dagger,” but the language was inflammatory 
and the reporting, much less than accurate. 

Rura R. Ras, Visual Aids Service, 
and JEROME K. Miiter, Graduate 
School of Library Science, University 
of Illinois 


“Media Minded”: Keeping Us Honest 


I'm glad you have brought Deirdre Boyle 
into the magazine, because she may help 
keep us all honest if her April 1977 column 
is any example. Besides taking YASD to task 
(justifiably, in my opinion), her comments 
on the censorship potential in the MARC 
tapes database deserve an in-depth follow- 
up article, and much more attention by OIF. 
Please tell her that she has acquired a fan. 

Mary K. Cuetton, Westchester 
Library System, Hartsdale, New York 


Lending Centers Not Guilty 


Edward Holley’s article “A librarian looks 
at the new Copyright Law” (May 1977) 
contains the statement “Clearly a large li- 
brary such as the British Lending Library 
[sic] or any other regional library reduces 
the subscriptions some libraries must carry.” 
In its literal sense it is possibly true, since 
the absolute need of libraries to subscribe to 
marginal journals is perhaps reduced if they 
can obtain them elsewhere. However, in the 
context the implication is that such libraries 
are affecting subscriptions, and of this there 
is no evidence whatever, however often it 
_is repeated. 
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The British Library Lending Division 
makes available from one place literature 
that would otherwise have to be obtained 
from many places. The only differences are 
in the speed of supply and the availability 
of some journals that are so little used that 
no other library in the country acquires 
them. The Division has been offering a ser- 
vice for over. 15 years, during the first ten 
of which journals were booming, in number 
and subscriptions. When this period of rela- 
tive wealth ended, libraries had to start 
cancelling marginal journals. They would 
have had to do this whether or not the Brit- 
ish Library Lending Division existed. 

It is true that budgetary constraints on 
libraries may cause libraries to place more 


demands on interlibrary services, up to a 
point—beyond that point they may ‘be so 
tightly squeezed that they ration inter- 
library borrowing, as has happened in 
numerous libraries in the UK. It is also true 
that some libraries may reallocate their 
journal budgets in the light of the avail- 
ability of low use journals from elsewhere, 
but this is quite different from reducing their 
subscriptions. 

For a librarian to suggest that large sup- 
ply centers, or their users, should in effect 
be penalized for doing the same job as 
ordinary interlibrary networks—more effi- 
ciently—seems rather extraordinary. 

M. B. Ling, Director General, British 
Library Lending Div., Boston Spa, U.K. 





REFERENCE BOOKS FOR ALL LIBRARIES 





a FIRST 
SOUTH 
PACIFIC 
; CAMPAIGN 
December al June tS 
sit ean John B. Lundstrom offers the first detailed 
analysis of the fundamental strategies employed 
by Japan and the U.S. in the South Pacific from 
Te January to June 1942, including Japanese 
aay equivocation regarding advances in the South 
pat Gs Pacific and the vigorous actions of Admiral 





Ernest J. King to reinforce the area in spite of 


the presidential decision to concentrate Amer- 


THE FIRST SOUTH 
PACIFIC CAMPAIGN 


Pacific Fleet Strategy, 
December 1941-June 1942 


By John B. Lundstrom 


ican efforts on Europe and the problem of 
Germany. 


Writing in clear, concise, and readable style, 
Lundstrom combines strategic insight and care- 
ful scholarship with previously untapped source 


materials to present a book which may make 


1976. 176 pages. Illustrated. 
List price: $14.50 


previous writing on the first six months of the 
naval war in the South Pacific obsolete. 


A remarkable intelligence report written in 


1906 was buried in the National Archives for 
half a century. It is a detailed account of the 


The McCully Report 
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THE McCULLY REPORT 
ON THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR 


Edited by Richard von Doenhoff 


naval operations of the Russo-Japanese War, 
1904-05. The author, Lieutenant Commander 
Newton A. McCully, amplified his reportage 
of the military aspects of the war with detailed 
observations on Russian transportation, agri- 
culture and social customs. 
through Siberia, Manchuria, and Mongolia 
help fill the account with colorful sidelights. 
McCully’s observations on the unique char- 
acteristics of Russian military and naval officers 
are especially interesting. 


His journeys 


The titles listed on this page are among more 
than 200 books published by the Naval In- 
stitute Press in the areas of naval history, biog- 
raphy, navigation and seamanship, nautical 
arts and lore, and science and engineering. A 


catalog describing our complete back list is 


November. 285 pages. Illustrated. 
List price: $13.00 


available upon request. To order the books 
described here, simply write to: 


Book Order Department, U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE, Annapolis, MD 21402 
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CHECKPOINT Mk II 





The only library security system that is non-magnetic — protects 
tapes, cassettes, A-V materials as well as books and periodicals 
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NEW 
DESIGNS 
AVAILABLE 





A typical ‘Checkpoint Mk Il installation. On the left, circulation desk with sensing. screens, one-way 
electric-locking exit turnstile; center, emergency exit theatre cord; on the right (not shown), one-way 


manual entrance turnstile. 


The Checkpoint Mk II system is perfectly safe. It will not harm 
any library item, including magnetic tapes, which can be 
scrambled or erased by magnetic security systems. 

Yet you're never bothered by false alarms. Nothing normally 
carried in and out of a library has ever alarmed a Checkpoint 
Mk Il system. 


Because the system is non-magnetic, it will not interfere with 
cardiac pacemakers and therefore does not require an elec- 
tric eye for safety. 

Its simplicity makes Checkpoint Mk II the most economical, as 
well as the most effective, library security system. The 3” x 2’ 
Checklabel (which can double as a bookplate) is installed 
quickly without tools. The transparent sensing screens do not 
interrupt the visual openness of the circulation area. Should 
the modular electronic circuit boards ever need replacing — 
an unlikely possibility — that can be accomplished in minutes 
with a screwdriver. 

Check the hot-off-the-press Library Technology Report on Se- 


curity Devices for objective confirmation by librarians of these f4 


facts — that (1) CHECKPOINT has the best loss reduction record 
of any system and (2) it’s the only system without false alarms. 


These two facts are intimately connected, since fear of false 
alarms prevents effective apprehension. You have no such 
fears with CHECKPOINT Mk II. 


Mail the coupon for further information. 


AL 
IN THE U.S.A.: 110 EAST GLOUCESTER PIKE, 
e BARRINGTON, NJ 08007 
PHHH FIH IN CANADA: HIGHWAY 17 EAST, CUMBERLAND, 
f IIF ONTARIO KOA 1S0 


A member company of Logistics Industries Corp. (A.S.E.) 


Yes, l'd like the facts on how the CHECKPOINT Mk II System can protect 
my library. 


NAME 


TITLE —— DE gaS PHONE 
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The major highways of Libraryland 
lead us ever onward and upward—but, 
ah, those memorable byways! To broaden 
American Libraries’ news coverage, but 
with no attempt at comprehensiveness, 
the editors will pass along their favorite 
“travel” notes in this occasional column. 


What’s My Line? 


7 
ln in information,” says Celeste 
Silvers. 

We met Celeste at a workshop on 
“Alternative Careers in Information and 
Library Services” one hot July weekend 
in Syracuse. Two years out of library 
school, she is using her skills at an infor- 
mation on-demand company, FIND/ 


SVP. Clients range from Elizabeth Arden 


to a guy with a bet riding on an obscure 


_ fact; the common denominator is a will- 


ingness to pay for the quick, precise, well 
documented information FIND is in the 
business to find. As Celeste describes her 
clients and product, “They needed it yes- 
terday but forgot to call us until tomor- 


> 
row. 


FIND’s New York office is across the 
street from the New York Public Library, 
whose vast resources Celeste and her col- 


leagues use often. When an accounting 


firm librarian at the workshop asked if 
it ever causes guilt that clients could be 
getting many of their answers free across 
the street, Celeste said she often refers 
questioners to appropriate libraries. But, 


she admitted, if some of her clients like 


her personal service enough to call on her 
with even the simplest queries, she won't 
turn them away. 


Admnistrator for Humans 


A graduate of the Community Infor- 
mation Specialist Program at the Univer- 
sity of Toledo library school, Ruth Ann 
Barrett calls herself a public administra- 
tor. She thinks the term librarian is “too 
oriented to function and building.” She 
is currently director of information and 
research for the Association of Junior 
Leagues, and believes that information, 
is the key to everything, from better fire 
departments to more productive and use- 
ful volunteerism. “Until the skills we 
have are applied, human services will be 
far behind those of the business sector.” 

Businesswoman-librarian Alice Sizer 
Warner agreed; information for human 
services is a low priority. Speaking in 
Syracuse, Alice described the subject 
breakdown of her “full-service informa- 
tion business,” Warner-Eddison Associ- 
ates, as a pretty fair reflection of the U.S. 


-= economy—65 percent science and tech- 


nology, 30 percent business and eco- 
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nomics, and 5 percent humanities and 
social sciences. As for acquiring and 
packaging information, “the same tech- 
niques apply whatever the subject.” 

That’s very much what emerged from 
the “Alternative Careers” workshop: our 
skills are transferable; they are applica- 
ble in any number of different work 
situations. From publishing to politics, 
from business to brokerage, there are 
vast possibilities “in information,” requir- 
ing only the drive and initiative to find 
or create them. 

Information broker and publisher 
Maxine Davis, who organized the week- 
end seminar through Syracuse Univer- 
sity’s School of Information Services, put 
it this way: “You've got to be willing to 
take off your blinders and try different 
things.” 


Big Bucks 


We'd gone to Syracuse curious about 
alternative careers as a partial solution 
to the tight job market, wondering if 
there were any among our ranks shar- 
ing in the big business bucks librarians 
rarely see. 

What we found was more realistic. It 
seems that people seek alternative job 
styles for the same reasons they develop 
alternative life styles—to make their time 
as productive and fulfilling as possible. 

—E.P.M. 


SLA in the “City of Love” 


To anyone who has ever agonized 
over a heavy ALA annual conference pro- 
gram, the slim Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation equivalent looked alluring. SLA’s 
68th annual conference, on Worldwide 
Information Sources, offered most of its 
meetings and exhibits within the New 
York Hilton from June 5-9, when the Big 
Apple was still cool, green, and electric. 

Special librarians voiced no gripes 
about the scheduling or the content. 
There were never more than three or 
four meetings at the same hour, and if one 
missed a paper like “A Multi-Level Ap- 
proach to Computer-Based Control of 
Indexing Vocabularies,” one could read 
the abstract in the program. 

And, wonder of wonders, almost every 
New York evening was free: SLA mem- 
bers quit work at five or six, even at 
conferences! The only exceptions were 
the 7 to 8 p.m. welcome to the “city of 
love” from bubbling Bella Abzug and the 
Gotham trio, the Chapter and Division 
cabinets Tuesday night, a few small 
dinners (including the Food Librarians’ 
feast at Mama Leone’s), and Division 
open houses throughout the Hilton. 

At the SLA business meeting of less 


Mediaware 
from 
“the authority” 
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Two recent issues of Library 
Technology Reports are of special 
interest to media specialists and 
those who want to become more 
familiar with the world of 
audiovisuals. 


The March 1976 issue features an 
introductory article and laboratory 
test reports on six heavy-duty cas- 
sette tape recorders. Also included is 
a report on the video industry— 
equipment, software, and library 
applications by Angie LeClercq. 


The May 1976 issue features a guide 
to the production, distribution, and 
selection of educational filmstrips 
and laboratory evaluations of six 
sound filmstrip projectors, along 
with an article on their performance 
characteristics by Brian Boucher. 


March issue $40 May issue $40 


Special Combination Offer: 
March and May 


Library Technology Reports (LTR) 

is a unique bimonthly publication of 
the American Library Association that 
provides critical evaluations of 
products used in libraries, media 
centers, schools, and other educa- 
tional institutions. Its purpose is 
twofold: to enable librarians and 
educators to make economical pur- 
chase decisions and to alert manu- 
facturers of library needs and 
standards of performance expected. 


Library Technology Reports 
American Library Association 

50 East Huron Street 

Chicago, IL 60611 
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offers you 


a good deal more 
than a good deal 








Victor Hotho & Company DELIVERS. . . Dependable Service 
... Fast, Reliable Shipment... Careful Invoicing... Anda 
100% Satisfaction Guarantee ... with every order we fill. 
You can select high-interest reprints, remainders and im- 
port titles from the large selection offered by Victor Hotho & 
Company. For great time-saving convenience, librarians 
may order cataloging for any title we supply. Victor Hotho & 
Company also SAVES YOU MONEY! Now that’s a good deal 
... and more. 


A Better Way To Buy Books 











es E 
i victor hotho & co. ~ 
- P. O. Box 9738 Fort Worth, Texas 76107 as 
_] Send me a free catalog. 
~ 2 
| 
Library 
E a 
g Address -- 
i 
i NY ric ancient STO whine clad ie 
_ Sata £ 
E Librarian at 
e 


916 NORWOOD, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 76107 
or Call Collect 817/335-1833 


V victor hotho & co. 
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than two hours, the news was good: 


Outgoing President Mark Baer reported 
that SLA’s membership of 9,902 is ex- 
pected to break 10,000 by the year’s end. 
Conference registrants numbered 4,154, 
a 54-percent increase over last year in 
Denver; exhibits reached a new high of — 
182. Even the budget was blooming. 


Cool Advice on Copyright 


The pleasant air of affluent self-confi- 
dence prevailing at meetings and parties 
extended even to the General Session III, 
Copyright Law Practice and Imple- 
mentation. Executive Director Frank 
McKenna had labored in Washington to 
make certain that special libraries would 
be treated as libraries, not profit-making 
corporations. Now Register of Copy- 
rights Barbara Ringer, an honorary mem- 
ber of SLA, assured more than a thou- 
sand special librarians that they could 
use the fair use statement in the law’s 
Section 107 as a base and then be guided 
by “good sense and conscience.” She 
saw no need for librarians to be anxious; 
“No one is ready to litigate.” 

SLA counsel Harry LeBien agreed. 
“Fair use is alive and well,” he declared, 
and the government’s anti-monopoly 
views will support it. Besides, he added, 
“the cost of defending will exceed the 
damages, so the pressure will be to settle 
rather than contest.” 


“Rube Goldberg Contraption” 


Brickbats fell on panelist Michael 
Harris's description of the Association of 
American Publishers’ hard-nosed scheme 
to set up a central Copy Payments Cen- 
ter to collect publishers’ fees for photo- 
copies. NYU Law Librarian Julius Marke 
denounced the CPC as “a Rube Gold- 
berg contraption,” unfair to librarians 
and their book budgets. The publishers, 
he argued, don’t seem to be suffering 
any adverse effects from photocopying— 
if they are losing money their business 
management is at fault. “Let the pub- 
lishers come in and supply copying facili- 
ties, make the copies, and collect from 
the users,” he suggested. 

From the audience, Lucille Reid of 
Argo, Ill., challenged Harris’s use of the 
initials CPC. They were registered, she 
pointed out, by her employer, CPC In- 
ternational, which makes syrup. 

Unlike ALA’s gloomy copyright ses- 
sion (AL, July/August, p. 384), SLA’s 
seemed feisty and stimulating. One col- 
league confided he isn’t at all concerned 
about the copyright law: “Who’s going 
to police it? ... When I need a journal 
article we don’t have, I simply call Mary 
or Jim or whoever does subscribe, and 
send a messenger to pick up the photo- 
copy. No hassle, just friendship. That’s 
what SLA stands for.” —L.RP. 
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-= Turn an empty corner 
into an exciting experience. 


Turn a corner into an art gallery, a 
craftsman’s workshop, a visit into the 
future, a trip back in time. Or just about 
anything else you could want a corner 
to 





It’s easier than you think with the 
help of the Smithsonian Institution 
Traveling Exhibition Service (SITES). 

Through SITES, you can choose 
from more than 200 circulating exhibi- 
tions and displays—some just as they 
appeared at the Smithsonian in Washing- 
ton—to appeal to any age group or to 
complement any theme. 

SITES exhibitions are entertaining, 
informative, educational: the perfect 
thing to add interest to an empty corner 
of a library, bank, business office, or 
municipal building. In fact, anywhere 
you can find people is a good place for a 
SITES exhibition. 

SITES exhibitions are shipped com- 
plete to your location with easy-to- 
follow set up instructions for your per- 
sonnel. Special display equipment is sel- 
dom needed; start with your space and 
we'll tell you what else is required. And 
many SITES exhibitions have limited 
security requirements, so your staff is not 
tied up with additional supervisory duties. 

Rental fees for SITES exhibitions are lower than you might think, too, starting at less than $100 for a 
four-week booking. Longer-term rentals are also available. However, commercial use of SITES exhibitions 
for profit is prohibited. Pm Ree Re See ee ee i - 
For more information about SITES, just complete | T! me more sites STEES. 


a A 








and mail the coupon to Smithsonian Institution Name 
Traveling Exhibition Service, Washington, D.C. 20560. Tile 
We'll send you our current catalogue of exhibitions 
fe Company 
and details about rental arrangements. ; 
It’s an easy way to put some excitement into Address 
Ch Foe os Seats a eae 


Mail this coupon to: 
Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition Service 


your empty corner. We ; 
im, 
Washington, D.C. 20560 


SITES is a professional service of The Smithsonian Institution 
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“Line” becomes “‘Exchange,’’* and collector seeks memorabilia hunters 


OVER TO YOU 


Q. When public libraries close to make space for 
a new building, how do they do it? What materials 
do they store, what do they take to temporary quar- 
ters, how does it work out? M. Scilken, Free Public 
Library, Orange, New Jersey. 


Q. What public libraries provide decentralized 
hands-on A/V playback equipment for public use 
(self-serve vs. staff-operated)? How long? What 
equipment? Problems and prospects? How super- 
vised? Where located in building and in relation 
to collection? Connie Tiffany, lowa City Public 
Library. 


Q. What public libraries carry on continuing pro- 
ductivity improvement programs? Howard Samuel- 
son, Santa Ana (Calif.) Public Library. 


Q. ld like to expand my collection of 140 com- 
memorative pieces of china and silverware that de- 
pict libraries. Please tell me where | can purchase 


such items, what libraries are shown, and how much 
they cost. ld also like to hear from anyone who 
would like to help me find older pieces outside of 
New England. Norman Stevens, University of Con- 
necticut/Storrs. 


Q. Where can we send great quantities of extra 
catalog cards for recycling? Kitty Morgan, Loma 
Linda University, Riverside, California. 


Please send replies to ACTION EXCHANGE. 





Q. For some years | have been editing the Popular 
Music Index and the Annual Index to Popular Music Rec- 
-ord Reviews published by Scarecrow Press. Recently | 
asked the Sunday editor of The New York Times for a 
complimentary copy for indexing purposes. 

Lloyd Franke, manager and editor of The New York 
Times Index, replied that since the Times Index includes 
reviews of popular music, “we must respectfully request 
that you do not include any entries of The New York 
Times’s articles in your indexes or any other publica- 
tions.” 

Is this a request or a warning? Can we be denied the 
sources for indexing, particularly for a small specialized 


Aan 


subject index that seeks to highlight only a tiny piece of 
knowledge? Dean Tudor, Ryerson Polytechnical Insti- 
tute, Toronto, Canada. 


A. Perhaps the Times reply is wishful thinking. Chi- 
corel’s Index to Abstracting and Indexing Services (1974) 
reported that the Times was indexed in the Abstracts of 
Folklore Studies, Art and Archeology Technical Abstracts, 
Book Review Index, Current Biography, and Multi-Media 
Reviews Index. In addition, the Sunday Times Magazine 
is indexed in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
and six other more specialized serials. 

“I cannot see how they can stop anyone indexing items 
which appear in the Times,” ALA President Eric Moon 
commented. 

Last spring, the Times asked the U.S. District Court of 
New Jersey to restrain Roxbury Data Interface from pub- 
lishing its new 22-volume Personal Name Index to The 
New York Times Index 1851-1974, charging infringement of 
copyright and unfair competition. Citing the fair use doc- 
trine in his 19-page opinion, Judge Curtis Meanor denied 
the Times request May 3. 

About the same time, a Times subsidiary, Microfilming 
Corporation of America, announced a new series of sub- 
ject indexes cumulated from the Times Index. The first 
will be on the topic of women, the second on the environ- 
ment. Both span the years 1965-75. 


Q. We have decided to interfile our adult and juvenile 
nonfiction collections. I'd like to hear the pros and cons 
from librarians who have done this. Mary H. Zenke, Dol- 
ton (Ill.) Public Library District [ AL, May p. 238]. 


A. Citing their own experiences, eight out of nine librar- 
ians warmly endorsed interfiling adult and juvenile non- 


fiction if the library building is adaptable. Their reasoning: 


Advantages: 

1) All information on one topic is in one place. (Yvonne 
Clement wrote that the Salt Lake County system also 
shelves records, cassettes, and other cataloged nonprint 
materials alongside the books “with the hearty approval 
of the patrons” and library employees.) 

2) A reader may seek his or her own level without em- 
barrassment. (Los Angeles Inner City Mobile Unit librarian 
Barbara Edge described “our absolute delight and plea- 
sure in watching men and women actually progress not 
only in subject matter but in reading ability.’’) 

3) The various levels complement each other. (Marjie 
Joramo of Hennepin County, Minn., noted that few adult 
science books explain basic concepts; children’s books 
do.) 

4) Weeding is simple because the librarian can see the 


*By popular demand, American Libraries’ two-year-old ACTION 
LINE department expands into ACTION EXCHANGE this issue. 
Eager to know how other libraries handle problems, more and 
more readers are asking “OVER TO YOU” questions, and their 
colleagues are taking the time to help out. 

ACTION EXCHANGE welcomes all questions and answers on 
library matters. Please type all communications and include your 
name, address, position, and phone number. If you prefer, we’ll 
print only your initials. Write to Lois Pearson, ACTION EX- 
CHANGE, American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60617. 
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total subject picture at a glance. 
Disadvantages: 

1) High shelving hinders small children. 

2) Children may be overwhelmed by the number of 
books and cards on a single subject. 

3) The children’s collection may be depleted by adult 
readers. 

4) “If open access is a problem in your area, don’t try 
intershelving,’”’ warned Kay Winter, who has had no such 
problems at Hendrick Hudson Free Library in Montrose, 
N.Y. “You know how kids are going to grab at all those 
‘nasty’ sex books” until “the novelty wears off.” 


Of the nine respondees, only Dale Thomson of Williams 
Lake, B.C., discouraged the project. Within three months 
of the time her small public library interfiled its adult and 
junior nonfiction collections, the circulation of junior non- 
fiction dropped. She and her board asked for and received 
permission to separate the collections, the only library 
to do so in a system of 47. “You can always change back,” 
she counseled. 

A tenth letter from John Kralick impartially offered his 
1977 UCLA master’s thesis on the subject for $2. His 
address: 7755 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90046. 


Q. A suggestion to our Library Council has raised the 
idea of evaluation of supervisors by their subordinates. 
We have been able to locate very little case-study infor- 
mation on the pros and cons of this idea. 

We would appreciate hearing from libraries which 
have considered or tried the procedure. Judith Daso, 
Ohio University Library, Athens. 





A. Margaret Myers of ALA’s Office for Library Person- 
nel Resources points out that the ARL Management Sup- 
plement of May 1975, published by the Association of 
Research Libraries, described a survey by Larry N. Yar- 
borough in “Performance Appraisal in Academic and 
Research Libraries.” Yarborough reported on a Univer- 
sity of Texas/Austin program in which subordinates 
evaluated their supervisors. Reports based on rating 
sheets were prepared for the supervisor’s private use; 
the aim was to encourage individual self-development. 
At the University of Kentucky, evaluations were com- 
pleted on a voluntary basis and submitted to the library 
director before being given to the supervisor. 

The Journal of Librarianship, Winter 1974, pp. 147-56, 
told of a questionnaire developed at the George Peabody 
School of Library Science for faculty and student evalua- 
tion of the director. 

In a letter to Ms. Myers, Director David Weber of Stan- 
ford University Libraries indicated his opinion that sub- 
ordinates must exercise care and tact in reviewing their 
supervisors. As in student evaluations of faculty, the 
views of subordinates may be based on narrower concerns 
than those of the organization: subordinates are likely to 
give greater weight to practical matters, assistance with 
procedures, and departmental personne! issues. They 
may not see the vital contributions of the supervisor's 
fundamental planning or goal-setting roles, leadership of 
task forces and committees, and effectiveness in relations 
with faculty members and administrators. 


These are a few leads to supplement those you may 
receive from Action Exchange readers. 


WHO'S WHO IN HEALTH CARE 


EASY TO USE 
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Who are the government and industry officials 
formulating health policy and providing for the 
nation’s health care? 

Who are the key executives in the nation’s hospi- 
tals and other health facilities? 

Who are the leaders in health education who 
influence the entire health care profession? 


The answers to these questions, and many more, 
will be found in Who’s Who in Health Care, the 
First Edition of which will be published in October, 
1977. 

COMPREHENSIVE 

Who’s Who in Health Care, 82” X 11” trim size 
and hard bound, will profile more than 8,000 health 
industry professionals including medical school edu- 
cators, health researchers, senior government offi- 
cials, hospital and nursing home administrators, 
leaders in public health, HMO and PSRO directors, 
foundation, pharmaceutical and insurance execu- 
tives and many others. 


Excerpt of typical biography. 





Kerr Lorin E, physician, occupational hith. b. July 5, 1$ 
deceased; children - John W, Susan B, Judith K Val 
MSPH, 19339; intern Toledo Hosp, 1935-36, res, 1936-z 
U of MI, 1937. Dir Bureau of Med Relief, 1937-33; a 
Toledo Hith Dept, 1937-38; asst dir Ingham Co Hith De 
Cntr, Mason MI, 1940; dir Iron Co Hith Dept, Stambaugh 
Co Hith Dept, Oberlin OH, 1941-44, sr surg USPHS, 194 
UMWA Welfare and Retirement Fund, 1948-69; dir dept 
Workers of Am, 1969 — Member; Grp Hith Assoc of A 
the hd 1968-69: DC Puh Hith Accne: Acene af Trhre aft 
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Who’s Who in Health Care is conveniently ar- 
ranged alphabetically and is cross referenced by 
name, state, current affiliation and professional field. 

INVALUABLE 

Who’s Who in Health Care is a reference source 
that no library, professional office or school should 
be without. Prepaid price of $60.00 includes ship- 
ping and handling. If not completely satisfied, return 
within 10 days for a full refund. 


HANOVER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
200 Park Avenue « Suite 303E New York, New York 10017 


Gentlemen: 
Please reserve copy(s) of Who’s Who in Health 
Care, First Edition, at $60.00 a copy. 





O Enclosed is my check or purchase order in the 
amount of $——__—_— 





O Please charge to my credit card account (please 
check): O Master Charge © BankAmericard 


My card number is 


(Month) (Year) 


Credit Card Signature 
Please ship my copy(s) of Who’s Who in Health Care to: 


Name 


Street Address 
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EDITION 


iti .. An up-dated compilation of basic information on over 2,000 
the Definitive of the major companies doing business in Canada today... 
Reference Work No reference library can afford to be without it. . . 


on Canadian The Blue Book of Canadian Business has established itself in the fore- 


A front of providing qualitative and quantitive data on companies in 
Business 





Canada. It is a major source of key information on the business 
community. Nowhere else can be found, in a single handsomely 
bound volume, such a range of basic facts in a convenient. easy-to- 





use reference format. 


it Contains: 


Profiles of Over One Hundred 

Leading Canadian Companies. 

This section provides in-depth 
profiles of companies representative 
of the broad spectrum of commercial 
enterprise in Canada. 
It gives the reader insights into the 
specific natures of the companies 
profiled: who they are, what they do, 
how they grew and developed and 
ow they perceive their roles in 
Canada’s economy and society. 
The company’s logo or symbol is in- 
cluded to underline the corporate 
identity. Biographies and photo- 
graphs of chief executives complete 
the profile. There are dozens of new 
companies profiled in the 1977 edition. 


2 Rankings of Major Canadian 


Companies. 

Rankings of the largest com- 
panies operating in Canada in terms 
of sales, assets, net income, advertis- 
ing expenditures and stock trading 
are presented in this section to give 
an over-view of the Canadian bus- 
iness community. 


The Canadian Business Magazine's 
*2 +2 for 1977 is reproduced in per- 
manent form in this section. No- 
where else is this data available in a 


single source. 
"Courtesy of 





Canadian Business Index. 

The exclusive Canadian Busi- 

ness Index is a listing of more 
than 2,000 companies operating in 
Canada. It serves as a starting point 
for anyone interested in obtaining in- 
formation on the select group of 
companies included. 


The listings include five basic cate- 
gories of information: 1) company 
location 2) ownership and legal struc- 
ture 3) indicators of relative size 4) 
nature of business 5) chief executive 
Officer's name, name of person to 
contact for information and what in- 
formation the company can readily 
provide the interested reader. All 
have been expanded and brought up 
to date, with hundreds of new com- 
panies added. 


MAILTO: Canadian Newspaper Services International Limited. 


Complete ¢ Current 
Accurate 


A thorough documentation of the 
Canadian business community. Profiles 
that give precise, in-depth information. 
A permanent reference work no library, 
business or otherwise, should be without. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


only s49 20 


plus P.S.T. (where applicable) and handling 


96 Eglinton Avenue East, 
Suite 304, Dept. F, 


TORONTO, Ontario, Canada M4P 1C5 


GENTLEMEN: Please ship_ 


—________.copies of the 1977 edition of The Blue Book of Canadian Business 


at $49.50 each (plus 7% P.S.T. in Ontario). 


Payment enclosed 


(Shipping and handling prepaid) 


Send Invoice 
(Shipping and handling additional) 
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Where Have All the Leaders Gone? 
ALA’s Democracy Produces Chaos 


W here have all the flowers gone?” 
The plaintive melody kept running 
through my mind at ALA’s Detroit con- 
ference, but the lyrics were different: 
“Where have all the leaders gone?” re- 
placed the original phrase. Why these 
words? Did I need a psychiatrist? 

Looking back on my 43 years in the 
Association, as many annual conferences 
and scores of midwinter meetings, I can 
only conclude that in the last decade 
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ALA members have minimized if not 
eliminated leadership. Membership has 
so democratized the organization that 
officers cannot make decisions. Efforts 


Walter Brahm joined ALA in 1934 as a 
reference librarian at Western Reserve 
University. He has since served as state 
librarian of Ohio and Connecticut, presi- 
dent of the American Association of State 
Librarians, and author, editor, and critic. 
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by Walter Brahm 


to reach group decisions trigger such 
labor pains that we need an obstetrician 
rather than a parliamentarian at Mem- 
bership meetings. 


Witness the donnybrook The Speaker 
provoked at the Membership meetings 
June 19 and 22. The Executive Board 
had authorized the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee to produce a documentary 
film to promote discussion of First 
Amendment rights. Yet after the screen- 
ing, members began exercising these 
rights, criticizing the film and the staff 
associated with it. After several hours of 
discussion on an amendment to remove 
ALA sponsorship, and a near rape of 
Robert's Rules of Order, peace was re- 
stored. Only 16 votes permitted ALA’s 
name to remain on its own film. 

Another example: Every year the 
Nominating Committee runs into heavy 
flak. In June the 1976/77 chair felt com- 
pelled to report: “This year’s [nominee 
suggestion] form has not only caused 
criticism but active charges of committee 
irresponsibility and racism, not to over- 
look charges of callousness and irrele- 
vance . . . it has caused and continues to 
cause much anguish to members.” How, 
I ask, can our most capable persons be 
expected to serve on ALA boards, com- 
mittees, and staff under an ever-present 
threat of Membership veto? 


Society of Ants and Bees 


Participatory management, total mem- 
bership involvement, and restraint of 
executive and committee leaders reduce 
the Association to a society resembling 
that of ants and bees. Perhaps even 
lower, for these insects have some mech- 
anism for discipline which stimulates 
them to act in unison in an orderly and 
purposeful manner. Of course, the sole 
purpose of the beehive and the anthill, 
and the actions of their occupants, is to 
perpetuate themselves. ALA Member- 
ship, on the other hand, seems self- 
destructing. 

Executive Director Robert Wedge- 
worth says it isn’t so. In his report on the 
State of the Association, he cited ten 
examples of ALA accomplishments: the 
forthcoming White House Conference, 


the network of state intellectual freedom 
committees, useful international con- 
tacts, new bonds with the Library of 
Congress, a satisfactory compromise on 
copyright, federal funding, aggressive 
public relations, standards for college 
libraries and school media programs, a 
new Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, 
and a literacy program. 

Wedgeworth may be right, but Mem- 
bership actions appear in sharp contra- 
diction. For example, we noted that the 
executive director is not expected to have 
any ideas about library development 
and, more important, if he does, he 
should not express them. One member- 
ship resolution decried the director's 
opinions expressed at Midwinter on fed- 
eral funds and on service to the disad- 
vantaged. The proposal directed the 
Council and the Executive Board to 
make it doubly clear by reemphasizing 
that his job was entirely managerial. (In- 
stead, the Council upheld the director's 
right to speak his mind on general library 
issues. ) 

Managers must have ideas, if they are 
to be successful. Ideas surely will shape 
and create policy. To prohibit the man- 
ager to express his ideas is censorship— 
a strange bedfellow for librarians. 

Membership does hold the ultimate 
authority to make decisions. In practice, 
however, it cannot exercise that right at 
every meeting according to the humor 
of those who happen to be present, 
thanks to geography, finances, or what- 
ever, without eventual and irreparable 
damage to the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of the Association. We must dele- 
gate to our elected and appointed per- 
sonnel the authority necessary for leader- 
ship, and encourage them to lead. 

Membership has the right to turn the 
leaders out if they don’t produce, but 
first we must invest them with authority 
and permit them to exercise it without 
second-guessing every decision. Leaders 
are entitled to make some mistakes, but 
they will never emerge if the Association 
withholds its authority or threatens to 
veto them. 

ALA officers and staff find it difficult 
to influence developments within the 
Association and even more difficult to 
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affect library matters outside ALA. The 


current leaders of library development 
are NCLIS, the Urban Libraries Coun- 
cil, OCLC, and possibly COSLA, the 
Chief Officers of State Library Agencies 
—none of them ALA units subject to 
Membership actions. 

The executive director claims that 
ALA sponsored NCLIS, but at the same 
time ALA's president urges that policy 
making on national library matters be 
recaptured by ALA, presumably from 
NCLIS. Our concern is that the Associa- 
tion is no longer able to agree on policy 
within the necessary time and calendar 
schedules. 


Seething + Swarming = 0 
What is the purpose, what the price, 


of all the seething, swarming, personal 
participation of 33,767 members in hun- 
dreds of conferences, roundtables, sec- 
tions, and divisions? Is so much busyness 
responsible for the accomplishments 
cited above? Or were they achieved in 
spite of it? Surely we are capable of 
operating with less frustration, less casti- 
gation, less disruption, and more effi- 
ciency. T'wo heads may be, just may be, 
better than one in conceiving an idea, 





sive involvement improved library ser- 
vice? I believe, perhaps naively, service 
should be the highest priority of librar- 
ians in or out of ALA. There may have 
been improvements but not because of 
Membership action. 

ALA Membership is not a creative but 
a negative force. It has no foresight. It 
is not very effective at starting things, 
but it is very good at stopping things, 
especially when some action has been 
taken or a new course of action is pro- 
posed. 

There is a great deal more information 
extant today, but credit this to the 
knowledge explosion, not to librarians or 
ALA. There is also more equipment for 
transferring that information, but ALA 
members did not invent or manufacture 
it in their tower of Babel. Nor did they 
invent or produce it by participative 
management. Computers and copiers are 
unique contributions of the private and 
commercial sectors. The library profes- 
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sion’s studied improvement of inter- 
library loan is the imminent imposition 
of a service fee. ALA committees and 
roundtables were not the initiators of 
technological improvements in process- 
ing. The largest and most acceptable 
processor today is OCLC, which origin- 
ated outside ALA. The compromise 
copyright revision may be an accom- 
plishment, but an improvement, no. A 
most satisfying aspect of ALA confer- 
ences is the commercial exhibits, which 
continue regardless of ALA’s organiza- 
tional set-up. Would these firms survive 
to exhibit another year if managed by 
ALA Membership, or any other form of 
participatory management? 

One hundred percent democracy pro- 
duces chaos! Is ALA heading down that 
road, fast? Membership’s performance 
would seem to indicate so. Need one ask 
then, “Where have all the leaders gone?” 
Head for the hives and the anthills, you 
who desire participation and involve- 
ment. Let the buzz of the bees, the 
toting of countless grains of sand, con- 
tinue endlessly. Smell the pretty flowers, 
hill the sand high, for all your aimless 
action is naught but inaction, or at best, 


mediocrity. O 
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ODYSSEY 
OF TERROR 


by Ed Blair with Captain William R. Haas 


os The incredible story of one of the 
most bizarre skyjackings in the 
annals of United States’ aviation 
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In just two years, Faxon has added six 
full-time regional sales managers to add yet 
another dimension to Faxon’s personalized 


service. South: 
Mid-Atlantic: James L. Smith 
Roy J. Reinalda Nat'l. Sales Mgr. 
901 Broad Street P.O. Box 1000 
Shrewsbury, NJ Marietta, GA 30061 

















07701 Tel. 404-971-1323 
Tel: 609-693-8524 Southwest: 
Midwest: James R. Bohrer 
David R. Fritsch 12633 Memorial Dr. 
P.O. Box 338 . Apt. 222 

Saline, MI 48176 Houston, TX 77043 
Tel. 313-995-0108 Tel. 713-461-4323 
Northeast: West: 






Douglas N. Fernald 
15 Southwest Pk. 

Westwood, MA 02090 LaJolla, CA 92037 
Tel. 617-329-3350 Tel. 714-454-4946 


Contact the representative in your area 
today to learn how Faxon’s fast, personalized 
service can apply to your library. 


Library business is our only business — since 1881. 


WE 
FW. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


Library Magazine Subscription Agency 
15 Southwest Park, Westwood, Mass. 02090 
Tel: 800-225-7894 (toll-free) 
617-329-3350 (collect in Mass. and Canada only) 


John C. Van Dyke 
1351 Rhoda Dr. 
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Complete Science Press, the pioneer of library 
a automation, can now furnish libraries convenient microfilm information sys- 
Library with the finest in microfilm and com- tem, Science Press has everything — 
r puter services PLUS the large screen film and terminal — to handle the con- 
Automation by ROM 3 COM Terminal. version for you. 
’ If you’re still using a card catalog Write to us for details, prices and 
Science Press but want to switch to the modern, more complete information. 
Gaede DERBY nos Bos hw ie er ae ea a A ge eC ORLA OR eM RL, ee ae TA 


Please send me the following information: 

[] | need particular information on the ROM 3 Reader 
C] Science Press Microfilm Information System 

C] O0.C.L.C. Conversion to Printed or Microfilm Catalogs 


NAME TITLE 





P. O. Box 342-G rare 


Be a A 2 Te ee ee en a a SO ES Sane: ET a OR 
Phone 703/450-4477 


science 
Dress 
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Main entrance of the new library. Reflective glass prevents overheating by the sun. 
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Two glass, side-hung elevators help move patrons about the library. The main circulation 
desk controls the only patron entrance and exit to the library. The internal street runs 
along the far side of the desk, and the gallery is just beyond. 
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Metro Toronto Library 


Design Concer 


The new Metropolitan Toronto Li- 
brary has greatly extended the means by 
which potential patrons are drawn in: it 
has linked street movement and public 
transportation to the building itself. 

We tend to equate a library with its 
building, the walls forming the bound- 
aries. Architect Raymond Moriyama’s 
design for the Metropolitan Toronto Li- 
brary, a reference facility, blurs such 
distinctions. On the main level, the li- 
brary is an enclave within the building; 
the street environment overlaps the tradi- 
tional boundaries. 

Situated in a bustling part of the 
downtown area, the building has two 
entrances located on opposite sides. An 
internal street running along the periph- 
ery of the library connects the two en- 
trances. Thus, people can use the build- 
ing as part of the street system without 
entering the library proper. Also, there 
are plans to add a subway access point 
in a corner of the lobby near the main 
entrance. For the present these links will 
be used only during library hours. 

Another feature of this approach is an 
arcade that runs along two sides, giving 
the building a storefront appearance. 
The library plans to use the arcade for a 
gallery, information area, newspaper 
room, vending area, meeting rooms, and 
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A skylight tops the atrium. Each floor has open stacks in the fore, then staff work-rooms, 
then closed stacks. Administration, tech services, and compact storage occupy the lower 
level of the building; the other five floors are devoted to public services. 


O “Com plete in Your Mind” A pool of water next to the stair separates 


the library from the internal street, acting 
as a subtle security barrier. 





other functions. The arcade helps blend 
the building into its small-store neigh- 
borhood and invites use of the library. 

Once people are inside, the library 
speaks for itself. Graceful, sweeping lines 
combine with an open design to create 
a setting of extraordinary appeal. 

“I was looking for a new balance in 
libraries of the traditional values versus 
freedom,” explains Moriyama. The lay- 
out emphasizes maximum accessibility 
both horizontally and vertically, yet pro- 
vides intimate, personal spaces. 

“The intent is to create a dignified and 
happy place for the mind, to encourage 
self-help, to allow people to explore and 
make their own connections. There is an 
analogy here to the invitation implicit 
in modern art: Complete it in your mind.” 

An example of this sought-after bal- 
ance is the use of two pools of water on 
the main level. The pools act as security 
barriers, separating the library from the 
internal street, yet they do so in an 
understated manner. The desired effect 
is achieved while adhering to the open 
design concept. 











Energy saving is an important con- Ks th AA AA SITS ai i 
sideration in this building. The central Main level floor plan shows arcade, internal street, water pools (dark patches), and rest 
atrium, which is topped by a skylight, of layout. internal street is terrazzo and exposed aggregate block; the rest of the library 
permits air to circulate freely. Because is carpeted. Trees and shrubs surround the building. 
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local factory trained representatives. 





Equipment considerations both from 
function and design make Worden an 
important source for all items of wood 
library furniture. 
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All of the Worden design groups pro- 
vide consistent appearance, from ad- 
ministrative center to work room, pub- 
lic lounge to audio-visual center, 
display groupings to bookstacks. 
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Worden can provide specialized as- 
sistance to the librarian or architect 
on space planning, custom designs 
budget costs, color coordination and 
installation. 
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A wood screen partitions off the extended 
Products shown are from the Nordika | hours area. Crafted by a local artisan, it 
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Library Group. weaves rhythmically about its axis. 


of this, the building can do without a 
conventional boiler or furnace. An inter- 


i Visit us in June nal heat source pump system recovers 
fe ALA Detroit heat generated by the lighting, people, 
Ke Booth no. 4252 and solar radiation through the win- 


dows and uses it to heat and cool the 
building. There is a back-up system > 
should the outside temperature fall be- 
low —20° C. The system allows for fine 


; iiias Eee tuning of temperature and humidity in 
a EO O ge the library. 
Pi om Another energy saver is the lighting 


system. The overall lighting is of low in- 
tensity, with higher intensity task light- 
BS ing at tables, desks, and work areas. The 
F library saves on electricity, and the pat- 

ron or worker gains a little more control 








| over the immediate environment. 

a The library was constructed using the 
H ty 

ns 


project management team system. This 
system eliminates the general contractor; 
instead, a team of specialists working 
with the architect oversees the construc- 
tion process. Since the team receives a 
flat fee, its loyalty is to the client. Con- 
tracts can be let at the most optimum 
time and price, and smaller businesses 
and artisans have a better opportunity 
to share in the available work. The sys- 
tem provides flexibility, greater control, 
and helps bring the building in on time 
and on budget or better. 

The Metropolitan Toronto Library 
cost $30 million for site and construc- 
tion. The five-story structure contains 
364,000 sq. ft. of floor space, holds over 
1.2 million volumes, and seats more than 
1,300 people. It is completely accessible 
to the handicapped. Plants are used gen- 
. ec lg ala erously throughout and around the 
e i Were building, and a small pox and amphi- 
“ ihe theater adjoins it. The library was com- 


| nhas pleted this summer; formal dedication 
1 The Worden Company holland michigan is set for the 15th of this month. —A.G.B. 
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Only KNOGO offers you a complete library 
detection system. One that protects not only 
books, but periodicals, phonograph records, tape 
cassettes, film strips .. . and even library furnish- 
ings and equipment if desired. 


Only KNOGO offers you a complete choice of 
systems . . . full circulation, pass-around or book 
pocket/due date .. . and a complete choice of 
strip applications .. . spine, gutter, or under 
book plate or book pocket. 


Only KNOGO offers a system that is completely 
compatible, safe from obsolescense and contin- 
uously expandable without the penalty of dis- 


carding present equipment because your collection 


or security needs change. Start with books and 
periodicals, include records and tapes later... 
or the other way around. 


Only KNOGO offers you the latest technical 
advances ... strips as narrow as Ys inch that let 
you protect periodicals effectively ... strips as 
short as 4 inches that can be used in the spine or 
gutter of small format books or under the book 
plate or book pocket . . . semi-circular strips that 


knogo corporation 


100 Tec Street, Hicksville, New York 11801 


Phone: (516) 822-4200/Telex: 125 527 (KNOGO HIC) 


Europe 


KNOGO Europe Ltd. 
Rue Neuve 136, 1640 Rhode Saint Genese 


Belgium/Tel. 02.358.52.02/Telex: 61371 (KNOBEL B) 
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attach directly to phonograph records and tape 
cassettes for positive protection, not merely 
to their jackets or covers as with other systems. 


Only KNOGO offers you in-depth experience in 
article protection since 1966 with over 2000 
systems currently in operation in libraries and 
retail stores throughout the world. 

So why get locked into a rigid book detection 
system that may be obsolete tomorrow when a 
KNOGO system can be tailored to your current 
needs for maximum economy and can be changed 
or expanded in the future without penalty? 


Only KNOGO offers all this. 
Isn't it the only way to GO? aem | 


Call us and be safe. <<. a w. 
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The following article is the first-place, $1,000 winner in 
Round II of American Libraries’ Prize Article Competition. It 
questions the impact of the new copyright law and warns li- 
brarians against expecting too much from resource sharing. 
J Richard De Gennaro is director of the University of Penn- 

= Sylvania Libraries. He also serves on ALA’s White House 
= Conference Planning Committee. 

Another prize-winning article is scheduled for publication 
in November. 
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po Remember the bumper stickers from the Vietnam peace 
~ movement that read: SUPPOSE THEY GAVE A WAR AND 
NOBODY CAME? We could use a slogan like that to help 
_ end the long and tedious war of words between publishers 
= and librarians over the fair use and photocopying provisions 
= of the new copyright act scheduled to take effect Jan. 1, 1978. 
Our line might read: SUPPOSE THEY GAVE A NEW 
_ COPYRIGHT ACT AND NOBODY CARED? 

= Thatis what may happen once the unfounded fears of pub- 
= lishers and librarians are allayed, after they live with the 
new law for a time and discover that it changes virtually noth- 
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by Richard De Gennaro 





ing for the vast majority of them. But right now, many librar- 
ians are worried sick about complying with the new act. It is 
complex and unfamiliar and they are afraid of the adverse 
effects that its provisions, particularly sections 107 and 
108(g), may have on their capacity to continue to serve their 
users in the usual ways. These fears stem in part from the 
publicity given to early proposed versions of these sections 
which threatened to seriously limit or even put an end to “fair 
use” and photocopying in interlibrary loan operations. 

But that is behind us now. I believe the final versions of 
Sections 107 and 108 and the CONTU (National Commis- 
sion on New Technological Uses of Copyrighted Works) 
guidelines are fair to authors, publishers, and librarians. I 
can foresee no real difficulties in complying with them, and 
I do not believe they will significantly affect the way most 
libraries serve their readers. Most librarians in public and 
academic libraries need not try to master the legal intricacies 
of the new law or make elaborate preparations to implement 
it. The leaders of library associations and their legal counsel 
should and will continue to monitor and influence the imple- 
mentation and administration of the new law; the rest of us 
should set the copyright issue aside and turn our attention 
and energies to other more critical matters. 
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Drawing by William Wils 
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The continued preoccupation of the entire profession with 
the copyright issue will keep us from coming to grips with 
such pressing problems as escalating book and journal prices, 
mounting losses from theft and mutilation, rising personnel 
costs, and steadily declining budgetary support. In com- 
parison to these and other problems facing us, the impact of 
the new copyright law on libraries will be relatively slight. 


This article has three aims. One is to put the matter of 
copyright and its possible effects on libraries and publishers 
into better perspective by offering some data and insights 
based on practical experience. Another is to urge librarians 
to exercise freely all the considerable rights the new law 
grants them. They should not permit themselves to be bullied 
or bluffed by hard-sell publishers into buying copyright 
privileges they have always had and which the new law 
reinforces. 

The third is to dispel some of the exaggerated fears and 
hopes that many publishers and librarians have about the 
harmful or beneficial effects that increasingly effective inter- 
library loan, networking, and other resource sharing mecha- 
nisms will have on their finances and operations. Some pub- 
lishers fear that library resource sharing will seriously 
diminish their sales, and some librarians hope it will save 
them from the crunch that is coming. Both views are quite 
unrealistic. 
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A special issue of the ALA Washington Newsletter on the 
new copyright law is a readily available and indispensable 
guide through the complexities of the law.! It contains brief 
highlights of the new law, a librarian’s guide to it, recom- 
mended preparations for compliance, and excerpts from the 
law and the Congressional Reports, including the CONTU 
guidelines. (Also of interest is the May 1977 issue of Ameri- 
can Libraries, which has two excellent articles—one by li- 
brarian Edward G. Holley and the other by attorney Lewis 
I. Flacks). 

Our interest here is not the entire copyright law but the 
Fair Use provisions and CONTU guidelines. 

In Section 107 of the new law, the Fair Use doctrine is 
given statutory recognition for the first time. Section 108 
defines the conditions and limitations under which libraries 
can make copies for their internal use and for interlibrary 
loan. Nothing in Section 108 limits a library’s right to fair 
use of copyrighted works; the new law reconfirms most of 
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and even extends some. It 


photocopying machines by the public provided certain con- 
ditions are observed. This is no change from the existing 
situation. 


The new law changes virtually 
nothing for most librarians. 


The most serious limitation appears not in the law itself 
but in the CONTU guidelines. They recommend that libraries 
refrain from copying for interlibrary loan purposes more than 
five articles a year from the last five years of a periodical title. 
They also stipulate that libraries must maintain records to 
document this use, placing responsibility for monitoring it 
on the requesting library. 

What do these limitations really mean in practical terms? 


l; the University of Pennsylvania Library’s experience is 
in any way typical, then the five-copy limitation will not 
seriously interfere with present interlibrary loan operations 
and services to users. Why not? Because interlibrary loan 
photocopying constitutes a relatively insignificant portion of 
our total library use to begin with. Once we exclude from our 
total interlibrary loan photocopying requests those that are 
from monographs, from journals more than five years old, 
and from journals to which we subscribe, those that are left 
will be a fraction of the total—probably on the order of 20 
percent. As much as 90-95 percent of this remaining 20 per- 
cent will be requests for less than six articles from the same 
title in a year. Of the 5-10 percent that may exceed the 
guideline limitation, some will be for articles from journals 
whose authors and publishers have no interest in collecting 
royalties and from foreign journals which may not be part 
of the copy payment system. In the end, a library could simply 
decline to request more than five copies from any journal 
which required the payment of royalties. 

The record keeping required by the guidelines is a trivial 
matter and involves only maintaining and analyzing a file of 
the third copy of a new three-part interlibrary loan form 
being developed. It could produce some interesting and un- 
expected consequences by reminding librarians that their 
subscription decisions should be based more heavily on actual 
rather than potential use. Librarians may identify some jour- 
nals whose use will justify a subscription and a great many 
others whose lack of use will invite cancellation.* 

These conclusions are based on statistics gathered at the 
University of Pennsylvania and on a report of a sampling of 
photocopy statistics from Cornell. 


Applying the CONTU guidelines (no more than five 
copies in a year from the last five years of any title), the 
Penn Interlibrary Loan Office (excluding law and medicine) 
reported the following experience during the year from July 
1976 through June 1977. 
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one had seven requests.? 


In every case where five or more articles were requested 
from a single journal, all were requested by one person work- 


_ ing on a specific project or an annual review article. A total 


of four scholars were responsible for all these requests; two 


__ of them were working on annual review articles. The authors 
_ and publishers of the papers requested for mention in annual 
_ review articles should be grateful to have their works cited - 


and not ask for royalties. Indeed, there were only two com- 
mercial journals listed which might qualify for royalty pay- 
ments. The rest were nonprofit, scholarly journals. In any 


event, this type of occasional use hardly justifies a library 
= subscription. 


Last year Penn circulated nearly a half million volumes 


from its libraries, not including periodical volumes, which 
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(the term covers both requests for loans and for photocopy ) 
at Olin Library has not, for the most, borne this out. We con- 
sider a journal. for which we have four or more photocopy 
requests to be “frequently ordered,” and all such journals 
are considered for purchase. To give an example, in the 
1975-76 fiscal year, out of a total of 188 different journal 
titles represented in one group of requests, only 15 involved 
multiple copies of four or more from one journal. (Of those 
15, nine were for more than five articles. )5 
She remarks that the five-copy limit is likely to be a prob- 
lem when a single individual or research project requires a 
number of articles from one journal. This is Penn’s view as 
well. In such cases some restrictions will have to be worked 
out, and our users will have to be more selective in what they 
request. In those few cases for which we need to exceed the 
five-copy limit, we can presumably choose to pay a reason- 
able royalty to a payments center or do without. The mecha- 
nism for paying such fees may be in place by next year. 


Librarians should not permit themselves to be bullied or bluffed 
by publishers into buying privileges they have always had. 


do not circulate. The total of home loans and in-building use 
is estimated at well over 2 million. During that year, we bor- 
rowed 2,941 volumes and received 3,726 photocopies from 
other libraries for a total of 6,667 items (less than one half 
of one percent of our total use). We lent 7,748 volumes to 


i; _ other libraries and filled 7,682 photocopy requests—a total of 


15,430 items. The sum of all such extramural transactions— 


a borrowings as well as loans—was 22,000, or about one per- 


cent of our intramural use. 
_ Penn is not unusual in this regard. The median for all uni- 


= versity members of the Association of Research Libraries in 


= 1975-76 was 11,053 loans and 4,505 borrowings for a total 
_ of 15,558 transactions. All these libraries together borrowed 
-a half million originals and photocopies in 1975-76 and lent 
= about two million.* Even if this traffic doubled or tripled in 


the next few years, it would still be relatively insignificant. 


What can we conclude from these gross statistics? Simply 


’ K that the total amount of interlibrary loan and photocopying 


in lieu of interlibrary loan is and will always remain a rela- 
= tively small fraction of total library use. The point is not to 


_ denigrate the value of interlibrary loan or resource sharing 


but to emphasize the overriding importance of the local use 
of local collections, Publishers, librarians, and particularly 
network planners should keep this basic truth in mind. 

Last year Penn spent $1.3 million on books and journals, 


3 ; and we would spend considerably more if we had it. We 


saved virtually nothing by using interlibrary loan and photo- 


E. copying; in fact, we incurred substantial additional costs using 


= interlibrary loan channels to obtain some important little 
= used materials for a small number of users who might other- 


E 3 wise have done without. 


The Cornell experience with the five-copy limit is similar 


y to Penn’s. Madeline Cohen Oakley, Cornell interlibrary loan 


-~ librarian, reports it as follows: 





The new restrictions on photocopying pose a number of ques- 
tions of policy and procedure for Cornell interlibrary loan 
operations. Although the five article per journal photocopy 
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Ben H. Weil of Exxon has been appointed to serve as pro- 
gram director of the Association of American Publishers/ 
Technical-Scientific-Medical Copy Payments Center Task 
Force, which is expected to design and implement a pay- 
ments system by Jan. 1, 1978. The center would periodically 
invoice the users and allocate the payment, less a processing 
charge, to the appropriate publisher. I wish the center luck, 
but my guess is that the processing charges will far exceed 
the royalty payments, making it a financially precarious 
service. 


T is important that librarians exercise all the rights and 
privileges the new law gives them, uninhibited by the fear 
of lawsuits or by an exaggerated or misplaced sense of fair 
play and justice. Section 504(c)2 relieves employees of non- 
profit libraries from personal liability in case of infringement 
if they had reasonable grounds for believing their use of the 
work was a fair use under section 107. Librarians must com- 
ply with the law as best they understand it, but they are not 
obliged to do more. Even the Internal Revenue Service en- 
courages taxpayers to take all the deductions to which they 
are legally entitled and to pay no more taxes than the law 
requires, . 

Some librarians are already going to great lengths to estab- 
lish elaborate and far more restrictive procedures than the 
law or the guidelines require in order to demonstrate their 
intent to comply with the spirit as well as the letter of the 
law and to show their good faith. By so doing, they appear 
defensive and guilty and run the risk of losing the rights they 
are too cautious to exercise. It is a time for boldness and 
courage. 

Based on past performance, we can be sure that the pub- 
lishers will not be cautious or diffident about exercising all 
the rights the law allows them—and even a bit more on occa- 
sion. Last fall, for example, one publisher misrepresented the 
provisions of the new law in a letter to his library customers 
offering to sell copying privileges that the law already gives 
them as a right. 
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Libraries that buy pies with iis attached. may 
forfeit their rights under the law. “Section 108(f) (4) states 
that the rights of reproduction granted libraries by Section 
108 do not override any contractual obligations assumed by 
the library at the time it obtained a work for its collections. 
In view of this provision, libraries must be especially sensi- 
tive to the conditions under which they purchase materials, 
and before executing an agreement which would limit their 
rights under the copyright law, should consult with their 
legal counsel.” (ALA Washington Newsletter, Nov. 15, 1976, 

5) 

; Actually, urging librarians to consult legai counsel in copy- 
right matters may not be very helpful advice. Because of its 
vagueness and complexity, the new copyright law is already 
being called the “full employment act” of the legal profes- 
sion. The typical general counsel that the typical librarian 
can turn to will know little about copyright law and will, as 
lawyers customarily do when asked for advice by cautious 
clients on unfamiliar matters, give the most conservative 
opinion possible in order to be on the safe side. Librarians 
might be better advised in general to study the appropriate 
sections of the law and have the courage to make their own 
interpretations and decisions. 

The vast majority of academic and public librarians have 
nothing to fear from the new copyright law. The amount and 
kind of copying that is done in their libraries will not require 
the payment of any significant amount of royalties, and the 
dollar amounts involved will be trivial to publishers and 
library users alike. I think that time and experience will show 
that the whole publisher-librarian controversy over copy- 
right, interlibrary loan, and photocopying was the result of 
fear and misunderstanding—largely on the part of the pub- 
lishers. 





Plediurce sharing and networking give publishers night- 
mares and librarians hope, but both groups are seriously 
overestimating the impact these developments will have on 
their financial status and operations. Inflationary trends and 
market forces at work will soon change much of our current 
thinking about these matters. 

Libraries are cutting their expenditures for books and jour- 
nals because they do not have the acquisition funds, not 
because they are able to get them on jnterlibrary loan or from 
the Center for Research Libraries or the British Library Lend- 
ing Division. Publishers still have the idea that if they can 
discourage interlibrary loan and photocopying, libraries will 
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be reed to spent Di more ‘money to buy Rooks and journals. 
This is bunk. Libraries can’t spend money they don't ‘have. 
The fact is that with or without effective sharing mechanisms, 
with rising prices and declining support, libraries simply do 
not have the funds to maintain their previous acquisitions 
levels. If we cannot afford to buy the materials our users 
need, and if the law prohibits us from borrowing or photo- 
copying what we do not own, our users will simply have to 
do without. Moreover, there is an increasing recognition that 
librarians and faculty members alike have developed highly 
exaggerated notions of the size, range, and depth of the library 
collections that are actually needed by most library users. 


All too frequently, cooperation 
is merely a pooling of poverty. 


Studies have repeatedly shown that in general roughly 80 
percent of the demands on a library can be satisfied by 20 per- 
cent of the collection. Journal use is a Bradford type distri- 
bution where a small number of journal titles account for a 
large percentage of the use. Eugene Garfield’s numerous 
studies using citation analysis and the Institute for Scientific 
Information’s Journal Citation Reports also corroborate it. A 
recent University of Pittsburgh Library School study showed 
that 44 percent of the books acquired by one major research 
library in 1969 were never used in the succeeding five-year 
period.® A recent study at Penn produced a comparable find- 
ing. Earlier studies on library use by Fussler,’ Trueswell,® 
and Buckland® showed similar use patterns. 

Large collections confer status and prestige on libs 
and faculty members alike, but when the budget crunch 
comes to a library, many of these status purchases will be 
foregone or dropped and the essentials will be maintained. 
Although we will rely on interlibrary loan or a National Lend- 
ing Library to obtain these missing items when needed, they 
will rarely be called for, for they are rarely, if ever, used.1° 
Libraries will continue to buy and stock as many of the high 
use books and journals as they can possibly afford. 


h is also worth noting here that the word “research” is 
much overused to describe what professors do and what li- 
braries support. This is another legacy of the affluent 1960s 
when there was seemingly no end to the increase in the num- 
bers of Ph.D. candidates and professors in our universities 
and the wide variety of their research needs and interests. 
The economic decline in the 1970s is changing this attitude. 
Apart from those located at the major research-oriented uni- 
versities, the primary mission of most academic libraries is 
or should be to support the instructional needs of their stu- 
dents and faculty. This function can be documented by a 
quote from the 1975 Ladd-Lipset survey of U.S. faculty 
members reported by the authors in an article entitled “How 
Professors Spend Their Time,” which appeared in the Chroni- 
cle of Higher Education (Oct. 14, 1975, p. 2). 


The popular assumption has been that American academics 
are a body of scholars who do their research and then report 
their findings to the intellectual or scientific communities. 
Many faculty members behave in this fashion, but that over- 
all description of the profession is seriously flawed. 

Most academics think of themselves as “teachers” and “in- 
tellectuals”—and they perform accordingly. 
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a a Yaa eeik. bocis published each year testify that faculty mem- 

ER Pia are producing a prodigious volume of printed words, 

p this torrent is gushing forth from relatively few pens: 

A —Over half of all full-time faculty members have never writ- 

7 ~ ten or edited any sort of book alone or in collaboration with 

k, others. 

= —Maore than one third have never published an article. 

ERA —Half of the professoriate have not published anything, or 

had anything accepted for publication in the last two years. 
—More than one quarter of all full-time academics have 
never published a scholarly word. 


They summarize as follows: 


a American academics constitute a teaching profession, not a 
= scholarly one. There is a small scholarly subgroup located dis- 
== proportionately at a small number of research-oriented uni- 
E versities. 

. These conclusions about how faculty members spend their 


i E time correlate well with what library statistics show about 
_ faculty use of libraries—namely, that it is on the order of ten 
percent of the total and that much of it is for instructional 
_ purposes rather than research. 

As for the publishers, they may make themselves feel bet- 
= ter by blaming journal cancellations and shrinking book orders 
Bs on increasingly effective library resource sharing via system- 
= atic photocopying and interlibrary loan rather than on infla- 
| 4 e tion and declining library budgets, but they will be deceiving 

_ themselves. 

É a Resource sharing will not seriously erode publishers’ profits, 
$ nor will it help libraries as much as they think. Interlibrary 
-loan will increase, but it will still continue to be a very small 
"percentage of total library use. The high cost of interlibrary 
loan and the needs and demands of library users will not per- 
a mit it to grow into something major. Its importance will 
i __ always be as much in the capability for delivery as in the 
~ actual use of that capability. Like the Center for Research 
Be E Libraries, it serves as an insurance policy. We do not justify 
k = our annual membership fee in the cénter by the number of 
-items we borrow every year but by the fact that our mem- 
bership gives us access—if and when we need it—to several 
4 ‘te million research items which might otherwise not be avail- 
a able to us. 










E | la the long run, librarians cannot count on interlibrary loan 
E or their regional consortia or networks for the major economies 

_ they will need to make to weather the hard times that are 
-> <ahead. This is as true for the many small college library con- 
, Š sortia as it is for the prestigious Research Libraries Group 


poe the now defunct Five Associated University Libraries 
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ing of poverty. ey ii piaia are valianble be- 
cause the magnitude of the cuts they will have to make to 
counter inflation and declining support will far outweigh 
the relatively minor savings regional cooperation will yield 
in the end. In fact, like many automation projects, regional 
consortia may actually be costing their members far more 
than the benefits they derive if one includes the very sub- 
stantial cost of staff time needed to make them work. This 
cost will become more apparent when the grant money that 
supports many consortia runs out. 
Why can’t consortia and resource sharing fulfill their prom- 
ise? Because they focus almost exclusively on reducing ex- 
penditures for books and journals and only incidentally on 
reducing expenditures for personnel. But in the end, any 
significant savings in library expenditures must come from 
eliminating positions, because that is where the money goes. 


Resource sharing is essential 
but it is not a panacea. 


A typical large academic or public library spends 70-75 
percent of its budget for personnel and benefits, 20-25 per- 
cent for books and journals, and only 5 percent for other 
purposes. Thus, the amount of cost savings that can be made 
through resource sharing in any one year is necessarily only 
a small percentage of the book and journal budget. With 
these costs rising at the rate of 15 percent a year, the savings 
will be largely absorbed by inflation. 

The unpleasant fact is that we must eliminate positions 
if we are to make significant cost reductions to cope with in- 
flation and no-growth budgets. To reduce staff will require 
a drastic curtailment of the intake of materials, reduced ser- 
vices, and increased productivity. There is no other way. 
Resource sharing is essential but it is not a panacea. 

The cheap and easy victories come early in library coopera- 
tion, but what do we do that is cost effective after we have 
agreed to reciprocal borrowing privileges with our neighbors 
and saved a few positions by joining OCLC? What do we do- 
for an encore after we have reduced our staff, journal sub- 
scriptions, and book acquisitions by five or ten percent through 
cooperation, resource sharing, automation, and improved 
management? In the year 1975-76 inflation and declining 
support caused a 10 percent decrease in the median num- 
ber of volumes added to ARL libraries and a 5 percent de- 
crease in the number of staff employed. 


Picadamie libraries are sharing the financial troubles of 
their parent institutions, and public libraries those of the 
local governments that support them. These troubles come 
from long-term economic, social, and demographic trends; 
they will probably get worse in the decade ahead. The trou- 
bles that publishers have are caused by rising costs and chang- 
ing market conditions and not by library photocopying or 
deficiencies in the copyright law. These troubles will not be 
resolved by the collection of royalties on a few journal articles 
or the sale of a few more library subscriptions. 

The library market is shrinking and hardening, and pub- 
lishers—both commercial and scholarly—will have to accept 


that fact and make adjustments. Librarians will have to accept _ 


that the savings they make through networking, cooperation, 
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and resource sharing in the next several years will be quickly 
absorbed by the continuing inflation in book and journal prices 
and rising personnel costs. Moreover, library budgetary sup- 
port will continue to decline and the pressures to reduce 
expenditures will increase. 

The fact is, libraries can no longer afford to maintain the 
collections, staffs, and service levels that librarians and users 
have come to expect in the last two decades. Libraries are 
experiencing a substantial loss in their standard of living as 
a result of inflation, increasing energy costs, and changing 
priorities in our society. We can rail against it and search 
for scapegoats, but it would be better if we came to terms 
with this painful reality and began to reduce our excessive 
commitments and expectations to match our declining re- 
sources. 

The importance of resource sharing mechanisms, and par- 
ticularly the most cost-effective ones—the centralized libraries’ 
libraries, such as the Center for Research Libraries and the 
British Library Lending Division—is not so much that they 
will save us funds we can reallocate to other purposes, but 
that they will permit us to continue to have access to a large 
universe of materials we can no longer afford, spending our 
diminishing funds on the materials we need and use most. 
In sum, effective resource sharing will help ease the pain 
that will accompany the scaling-down of commitments and 
expectations we face in the years ahead. CT 
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2. For more on the need for a new attitude toward journals in 
libraries see: Richard De Gennaro, “Escalating Journal Prices: 
Time to Fight Back,” American Libraries, February 1977, p. 68-74. 

3. The eight titles which had five or more requests are American 
Orchid Society Bulletin, Harvard University, Botanical Museum, 
Cambridge; Fizika, Yugoslavia; Journal of Electroanalytical Chem- 
istry, Elsevier Sequoia, Lausanne; Nukleonika, Polska Akad. Nauk, 
Ars Polona Ruch, Warsaw; Pramana, Indian Academy of Science, 
Bangalore; Revue Roumaine de Physique, Bucharest; Synthesis, 
George Thiene Verlag & Academic Press; and Worldview, Council 
on Religion and International Affairs, New York. 

4. ARL Statistics, 1975-76. Washington, D.C., Association of 
Research Libraries, 1976, p. 14. 

5. Madeline Cohen Oakley, “The New Copyright Law: Impli- 
cations for Libraries,” Cornell University Libraries Bulletin, No. 
202, October-December 1976, p. 5. 

6. Stephen Bulick, and others, “Use of Library Materials in 
Terms of Age,” Journal of the American Society for Information 
Science, May-June 1976, pp. 175-8. 
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Research Libraries, Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1969. 

8. Richard W. Trueswell, “User Circulation Satisfaction vs. 
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search Libraries, May 1969, pp. 204-13. 
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10. For a more extended discussion of these points see: Richard 
De Gennaro, “Austerity, Technology, and Resource Sharing: Re- 
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Ergonomically designed 
high-density stackables® 





Matrix provides a degree of comfort 
and support previously unavailable 
in high-density stack chairs. 
Polypropylene seats and backrests 
and solid steel frames provide 
resiliency plus a reserve of strength 
to withstand abuse beyond the 
norm. And, a stack of 45 chairson — 
the dolly is only 67%” high. Seats 
and backrests in 8 colors; bright 
duplex nickel chrome frames. 


With Matrix, Krueger introduces a 
system of tamper-resistant, flip-up 
tablet arms and bookracks. With 


these features, chairs do not stack. Ganging is optional. For further 
information, contact Krueger, Box 2097, Green Bay, WI 54306 


or call 414/437-3245. 


Boston 617/893-2752 * New York 212/697-9565 * Philadelphia 215/666-9696 
Indianapolis 317/545-5246 * Chicago 312/467-6850 • Dallas 214/823-4183 


Houston 713/222-1408 * Denver 303/534-6060 


Los Angeles 213/659-2133 * London, Ontario 519/686-7000 — 
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| Congress shall 
make no law... : 

l abridging freedom 

f of speech, 

or of the press... 

| es i lAr 
4 The Story... 


WIE Pa 





i Now, a precedent-setting film has 
been produced by the American 
Library Association which explores 
the step-by-step process by which a 
group of intelligent and well- 

iy meaning people fail to see the ways 
in which their freedoms are eroded 
through actions which appear to be 
reasonable and harmless. 
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A creative learning process... 

This exceptional film, starring 
Mildred Dunnock, nationally ac- 
claimed actress and creator of im- 
portant roles in theater, film, and 
television, looks at the subtle ways 
in which the practice of censorship 
creates discussion, controversy, and 
finally silence. 


. 


There are no villains. No unlawful 
act is committed. ..but this film is 
chilling in its logic.. .frightening in 
its simplicity. Can liberty of expres- 
sion be denied to one and saved for 
others? Can it be denied to many, 
and saved for one? Can the demo- 
cratic process be used to destroy 
democracy? 

You should not miss the oppor- 
tunity to incorporate this film in 
your collection. It will bring you up 
to date on ideas, innovations, inter- 
pretations of the First Amendment 
and its function in our lives and 
society. 

The film will test our dedication 
to liberty by looking at our willing- 
ness to allow the expression of ideas 
we hate; to allow publications with 
which we disagree; to allow untruth 
to circulate as well as truth. 


The role of the institution... 
Schools, colleges and libraries will 
be able to use this film to achieve 
increased understanding of their 
roles in the promotion and protec- 
tion of ideas under the First 
Amendment. 





This is a film today about the 
future of our freedom. By examin- 
ing conflict in contemporary society, 
The Speaker is designed to: 

e Serve as a major resource for 
public broadcasting and com- 
munity programming 

e Provide material for students in 
high school and college 

e Offer continuing education for 
library professionals, teachers and 
community leaders 


Access to All Information and 
Ideas... 

Freedom of expression is a hollow 
right if the communication process 
is incomplete. To think, a person 
needs raw material—something to 
think about in order to fashion 
opinions and ideas. 

Sometimes the circle breaks. Pres- 
sures from social, economic, cultura 
religious, or governmental groups 
cause a series of events that displace 
the First Amendment freedoms. 
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The Speaker... A Film About 





Nhen groups evoke their own 
form of censorship, targets can 
nclude bookstores... theaters... 
ibraries...newspapers...schools... 
oroadcasters... publishers. On the 
surface, the issues often affect our 
noral or emotional sensibilities and 
ippear to be logical targets for sup- 
»ression, but the underlying issue is 
dentification of censorship as it 
iffects First Amendment freedoms. 

This is the film that deals with 
he issue of the First Amendment in 
ı contemporary setting. Do people 
lave a right to voice unpopular 
tatements? If so, who is to make 
hat determination? 

You should not be without The 
speaker—to identify the issues, to 
eason the conclusions. 


Censorship... 

Issues range from the right to dissent 
to the basic nature, purpose and 
changing methods of education; 
from the rights of parents and 
students to the rights of educators 
and school boards. 
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The focus of censorship is made 
hazy by the lack of a definition by 


‘the courts, the community, and the 


individual. Historically, censorship 
has been brought to bear on works 
considered heretical, seditious or 
obscene. A relatively new focal 
point of the censor is social ideas. 

Our changing society is not a 
silent participant in the current 
interrelations of the First Amend- 
ment. Instant communication, un- 
employment, inflation...the haves 
and the have nots... people looking 
for something to hold, something to 
believe in, all have a voice. 

This important film will help to 
articulate the many arguments of 
this complex issue—one of the most 
important of our time. 


16mm— 42 minutes—color 


$495 00 with Discussion Guide 


Direct purchase order or 

request for preview print to: 

Office for Intellectual Freedom 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 E. Huron, Chicago, IL 60611 
















FREE TEACHER AND DISCUSSION LEADER’S GUIDE 


special concern has been directed 
t producing a product which will 
'e usable as both a learning and 
eaching tool. 

A comprehensive guide is in- 
luded free with each film. It pre- 
ents ideas, weaves together the 
elated activities, and suggests ways 
o extend the concept of the film's 
nain theme into a learning experi- 
nce. Discussion may be organized 
o follow the film’s events in chro- 
ological sequence or the events 
ay be selected to conform to topi- 
al discussions. The comprehensive 
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nature of The Speaker's subject 
matter is equally amenable to dis- 
cussion by complete classes, small 
groups and individuals. 

An unusual amount of time and 
effort has gone into developing the 
discussion guide in order to provide 
ways in which groups can use the 
film to touch on the major issues of 
the First Amendment ina contempo- 
rary society and to relate these issues 
to the participants’ everyday en- 
vironment. Specific items included 
in the discussion guide are a sum- 
mary of First Amendment issues, an 
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annotated bibliography of First 
Amendment publications and a 
comprehensive listing of more than 
50 discussion questions. 

Successful use of the discussion 
guide does not call for any special 
training. All the instructional ma- 
terials are made available and it is 
anticipated that film viewers will be 
highly motivated to discuss the 
issues and that leaders will share in 
the important discussion and take 
pride in the outcome. 
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Additional listings for months below may appear in previous Datebook columns. 


September 


6-8: British Isles Public Documents, U. 
Strathclyde, Glasgow. Housing available. 
Short Courses Organizer, Dept. of 
Librarianship, Livingston Tower, Richmond 
St., Glasgow Gl 1XH. 


9: Maps in Libraries; an Update, U. Illinois/ 
GSLS, Urbana. Fee, $10. E. Kalb, Off. 

of CE, 116 Illini Hall, UI, Champaign 
61820 (217-333-2884). 


9-Oct. 7: Public Relations for Libraries, 
SUNY/SLIS, Albany. Fee, $20. L. Whalen, 
SUNY/SLIS, Albany 12222. 


12-15: Internat. Congress on National 
Bibliographies, Unesco Hq., Paris. Spons., 
Unesco & IFLA. Div. of Documentation, 
Libraries, Archives & Book Promotion, 
Unesco, 7 Place de Fontenoy, Paris, France. 


13: Washington Information Conf., Hyatt 
Regency Hotel, Washington, D.C. Prereg., 
$175 (incl. A Researcher's Guide to 
Washington + lunch). Tips on where to 
find and how to use info. in D.C. 
Washington Researchers, 910 - 17th St., 
N.W., Suite 325, Washington 20006 
(202-452-0025). 


15-16: Georgia Governor’s Conf. on 
Libraries and Information Services, 
Georgia World Congress Ctr., Atlanta. 
Lillian Carter is honorary chair of this 
pre-White House conference, E. Cole, Div. 
of P.L. Services, 156 Trinity Ave., S.W., 
Atlanta 30334. 


16: Information Service Update: Information 
& Referral Services & Data Bank for All 
Types of Libraries. E. Schmitz, U. Wisc./ 
DLS, Oshkosh 54901. 


15-17: Arizona State LA Annual Conf., 
Del Webb Town House, Phoenix. D. 
Snider, 59 E. First St., Mesa 85201. 


20: Media Services in the College and 
Public Library, Iowa Memorial Union, 
Iowa City. Fee, $15; 0.5 CEUs. E. Bloesch, 
UI/SLS, 3087 Library, Iowa City 52242. 


24: Cataloging: AACR Chapter 6, U. S. 
Carolina/CL, Columbia. Fee, $20. CE 
Workshops on Cur. Topics, Div. CE, USC, 
Columbia 29208. 


25-26: Teaching Skills for Library and 
Information Science Educators ( ASIS 
preconf. ), Conrad Hilton, Chicago. Fee: 
$115 mems., $125 nonmems.; 1.4 CEUs. 
Early regis. recommended. P. Angione, 
Rosary Col./GSLS, 7900 W. Division, 
River Forest, IL 60305. 


25-27: New England LA Annual Conf., 
Sheraton Hotel, Sturbridge, Mass. N. Berg, 
POB 273, Holden, MA 01520. 


25-28: Pennsylvania LA Annual Conf., 
Tamiment Resort & Country Club. J. Axam, 
Free L. of Phila., Stations Dept., 236 N. 
28rd St., Philadelphia 19103 

(215-MU 6-5441). 


26: How-To-Do-It Workshop on Copy 
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Payment Center ( ASIS preconf.), Conrad 
Hilton, Chicago. Spons., ITA & AAP. Fee: 
$15 for ASIS, ITA, & AAP mems.; $20, 
nonmems. P. Zurkowski, IIA, 4720 
Montgomery Lane, Bethesda, MD 20014 
(301-654-4150). 


26-28: Baker & Taylor New Books Showcase, 
Sheraton Hotel, Atlanta. Spkrs.: E. 
Hoffman of Villanova U./GSLS, & Lois 
Rose of L.C. children’s lit. K. O'Hara, 
B&T, 1515 Broadway, NYC 10036 
(212-730-7650). 


26-Oct. 1: Amer. Soc. for Information 
Science Annual Conf., Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. Fee: $85 mems., $115 
nonmems.; daily $25 mems., $35 nonmems. 
ASIS, 1155 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-659-3644 ). 


27-29: Nat. Micrographics Assn. Midyear 
Mtg., Washington Hilton. Fee, $150 
including 4 pre-mtg. seminars & meal 
functions. NMA, Conf. Dept., 8728 
Colesville Rd., Silver Spring, MD 20910. 
(301-587-8444). 


28-30: Missouri LA Annual Conf., Ramada 
Inn, Columbia. Theme: “Resource Sharing 
in Missouri Libraries.” M. Lake, MLA, 

403 S. Sixth St., Columbia 65201. 


30-Oct. 1: Nevada LA Annual Conf., 
Bristlecone Conv. Ctr., Ely. R. Barker, 
NLA, c/o Nevada State L., Capitol 
Complex, Carson City 89710. 


29-Oct. 1: North Dakota LA Annual Conf., 
Holiday Inn, Fargo. D. Page, NDLA, P.L., 
2110 L. Circle, Grand Forks 58201. 


30-Oct. 2: Michigan Assn. for Media in 
Education-Michigan LA Joint Conf., Hyatt 
Regency, Dearborn. L. O’Donnell, 


A Veteranary Run to the Centenary 


Highlander Way Middle School, 511 N. 
Highlander Way, Howell 48843. 


October 


2-4: Arkansas LA Annual Conf., Camelot 
Hotel, Little Rock. K. Stanick, 701 N. 
McAdoo St., Little Rock 72205. 


2-4: Idaho Ed. Media Assn., North Shore 
Lodge, Coeur d’Alene. K. W. Christensen, 
Boise State U., 1910 University Dr., 

Boise 83725. 


3-6: Library Association Centenary Conf., 
Royal Festival Hall, London. Fee, about 
$52. Six-day preconf. study tours avail. 
Special events include disco buffet cruise 
on the Thames, children’s books exhibit. 
Library Assn., 7 Ridgmount St., London 
WCIE 7AE. (See Feb. AL, p. 94.) 


6: London Book Fair. Intercontinental 
Hotel, London, W1. 


6-8: 3rd Annual Library Microform 
Conference, Hyatt Regency, San Francisco. 
Cospons., Microform Review, RTSD. Fee, 
$65 ALA mems; $75 others. Microform 
Review, 520 Riverside Ave., Westport, CT 
06880. 


6-8: North Carolina LA Annual Conf., 
Benton Conv. Ctr., Winston-Salem. A. 
Bible, Columbus Cnty. P.L., Route 6, Box 
313, Whiteville, NC 28472. 


6-8: Kentucky LA Annual Conf., 
Drawbridge Motor Inn, Fort Mitchell. T. 
Sutherland, 555 Washington St., Paducah 
42001 (502-443-2664 ). 


6-12: Internat. Council for Ed. Media 
(ICEM) Annual Mtg., Washington, D.C. 
Host, AECT. Program incl. session on 


Could be these passengers are headed for the (British) Library Association’s Centenary 
Conference October 3-6, where they are likely to meet Bob Wedgeworth, Clara 

Jones, Eric Moon, and Russell Shank from the American delegation. The LA would 
like to see a strong turnout from the U.S.A. and so, perhaps, would the Queen, 

patron to the Association, during Centenary Year. Tip: the auto below is no “antique”; 
in England so recent an invention is called a “veteran pai my dears. 
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networking nonprint media info. Fee, $25 
payable to ICEM: send to H. Hitchens, 
AECT, 1126 16th St., N.W., Washington 
20036. 


9-14: Effective Use of OCLC, Kent State 
U. Ls., Kent, Ohio. A. M. Allison, KSU Ls., 
Kent 44242 (216-672-3021). 


9-14: Library Service to the Adult 
Handicapped, SUNY/SLIS, Albany. For 
public & acad. Ins. $75 stipends 
available. L. Whalen, SUNY/SLIS, 
Albany 12222 (518-457-8575). 


12: OCLC in the Real World, S. Central 
Research L. Council, DeWitt Bldg.-Office 
6A, 215 N. Cayuga St., Ithaca, NY 14850. 


12-18: Frankfurt Book Fair. 


13-14: Cable TV in Libraries, U. Pittsburgh/ 
GSLIS and the School of Ed. Hands-on 
production sessions. UP/GSLIS, 

Pittsburgh 15260. 


MAJOR DATES 


ALA Annual Conference 
Chicago June 25-July 1, 1978 
Dallas June 24-30, 1979 


ALA Midwinter 
Chicago 
Chicago 


Jan. 22-28, 1978 
Jan. 21-27, 1979 


Executive Board 
Fall Meeting Nov. 2-3, 1977 


National Library Week 1978 
April 2-8, 1978 


Children’s Book Week aes 
Nov. 14-20, 1977 


13-14: Public Relations for Library and 
Information Services, Kalamazoo Valley 
Community Col. Cospons., WMU/SL & 
Mich. Dept. of Ed. State L. Srvcs. Fee, 
$48. A. Embs, WMU/SL, Kalamazoo 49008. 


13-15: South Carolina LA Annual Conf., 
Landmark Inn, Myrtle Beach. L. Pearson, 
Presbyterian Col. L., Clinton 29325. 


16-19: Colorado LA Annual Conf., 
Executive Towers Inn, 1405 Curtis St., 
Denver. P. Robinson, Denver P.L., 1357 
Broadway, Denver 80203. 


17-19: Workshop on Economic Statistics, 
Boston Park Plaza, Boston. Spons., 
NELINET Task Group on Documents. 
Fee, $65. A. Shaw, NTGD, U. of Rhode 
Island L., Kingston 02881. 


17-19: Baker & Taylor’s New Books 
Showcase, Sheraton Poste Inn, Cherry Hill, 
NJ. K. O'Hara, B&T, 1515 Broadway, NYC 
10036 (212-730-7650 ). 


19-21: Wisconsin LA Annual Conf, Hilton 
Hotel, Eau Claire. R. Gorsegner, P.L., 400 
Eau Claire St., Eau Claire 54701. 

19-21: Computer/ Microform Interfaces, 
Dallas. (See Dec. issue, p. 690, Jan. 24-25.) 
20-21: Journal Collection, SUNY/SLIS, 
Albany. Fee, $25, L. Whalen, SUNY/SLIS, 
Albany 12222. 


SEPTEMBER 1977 


REPT 


20-21: Nebraska LA Annual Conf., Omaha. 
J. Dertien, NLA, 1003 Lincoln Rd., 
Bellevue 68005, 


20-21: Emerging Trends in Library 
Organization: What Influences Change, 


= Cunningham Mem. L., Indiana State U., 


Terre Haute. Mgmt. of acad. ls. from 
bibliog. instruc. to collective bargaining. 
S; Lee, CML, ISU, Terre Haute 47809. 


20-23: Oral History Assn. Annual Workshop 


& Colloquium, Hotel del Coronado, 


Coronado, Calif. R. Marcello, OHA, Box 
13734, N.T. Station, N. Tex. State i 
Denton 76203. ; 


26-28: Baker & Taylor’s New Books 
Showcase, Sheraton Hotel, Dallas/Fort 
Worth. K. O`Hara, B&T, 1515 Broadway, 
NYC 10036 (212-730-7650). 


26-28: Mississippi LA Annual Conf., 
Coliseum Ramada Inn, Jackson. G. Lewis, 
Mitchell Mem. L., POB 723, Mississippi 
State 39762. 


26-28: Illinois LA Annual Conf., Forum 30 
Hotel, Springfield. Two sessions on 
copyright law. S. Morrison, Lincoln L., 
Springfield 62701 (217-753-4926). 


27-29: Ohio Ed. L. Media Assn. & Ohio LA 
conf., Conv. Ctr., Dayton. Ohio L. Trustees 
Assn. & Acad. L. Assn. of Ohio will 
participate. N. Plair, 215 E. 3rd St., 
Dayton 45402. 


28: Louane L. Newsome Lecture in 
Children’s Lit., U. Iowa/ SLS, Iowa Mem. 
Union, Iowa City. Spkr.: Jean Fritz. 
UI/SLS, 3087 L., Iowa City 52242 
(319-353-3644 ). 


28-29: Fees for Library Service Institute, 
Rickey’s Hyatt House, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Spons., L. Institutes Planning Committee. 
Spkrs., John Berry and Paul Zurkowski. 
Fee, $30 with meals. M. Uridge, LIPC, 
1110 Keith Ave., Berkeley 94708 ‘ 
(415-848-1124). os l 


29: 9th Annual Festival of Children’. s Books, 
U. Iowa/SLS, Iowa Mem Union, Iowa City. 
E. Bloesch, UI/SLS, 3087 Library, Iowa 
City 52242. y 


31-Nov. 1: Pennsylvania ENS s Conf. 
on Libraries and Information Services, 
Penn-Harris Motor Inn, Harrisburg. James 
Michener is honorary chair of this pre-White 
House conference. D, Runkel, Pa. State L., 
POB 1601, Harrisburg 17126 
(717-787-2646). 


November 
2-5: Mountain Plains LA-South Dakota LA 
Joint Conf., Rapid City. CEU credits 


available. P. McCauley, POB 2124, Rapid 
City 57709. 


3-5: akanta for Library & 
Information Services, Pratt Institute- 
Phoenix School, 160 Lexington at 30th St., 
NYC. Fee, $150 for 1 cr.; $115 noncr. 
Register by Oct. 20. R. Garoogian, 
PI/GSLIS, Info. Sciences Ctr., Brooklyn 
11205 (212-636-3704). 


3-5: Indiana LA-Indiana L. Trustee Assn. 
Annual Conf., Atkinson Hotel, Indianapolis. 
Spkrs.: Richard Armour and Robert 
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Ohio LA & Ohio L. Ed. 
Media Assn. 
Oral History Assn. 
Pennsylvania LA 
Pre-White House conf., Georgia Sept. 15-16 


Wedgeworth. l. Boula tlena dis 
Marion Cnty. P.L., 40 E. St. Clair St.,* 
Indianapolis 46204, 


17-18 (tentative dates): Institute on 
Circulation, Dallas. Spons., ALA-Inf. 
Science and Automation Division and LAD 
Circulation Services Section. ISAD-ALA, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 60611. 


KEYWORD INDEX 


Sept. 26-Oct. 1 
Oct. 27-29 
Oct. 20-21 

Sept. 15-17 

Oct. 2-4 
Sept. 6-8 
Oct. 18-14 
Sept. 24 
Oct. 28 
Oct. 29 

Nov. 17-18 
Oct. 16-19 
Oct. 19-21 

Sept. 26 
Oct. 26-28 

Oct. 17-19 
Oct. 28-29 
Oct. 12-18 

Nov. 3-5 
Oct. 9-14 


ASIS 

Acad. L. Assn. of Ohio 
Adminis. of acad. libraries 
Arizona State LA 
Arkansas LA 

British isles govt. docs. 
Cable TV 

Cataloging 

Children’s literature 


Circulation 

Colorado LA 

Computer-microfilm interfaces 

Copy Payment Ctr. 

Copyright law 

Economic statistics 

Fees for service 

Frankfurt Book Fair 

Grantsmanship 

Handicapped, services to 

Idaho Ed. Media Assn. Oct, 2-4 

Illinois LA Oct. 26-28 

Indiana LA-Indiana L. Trustees Nov, 3-5 

Information & referral services Sept. 16 

Internat. Counc. for Ed. Media Oct. 6-12 

Journal collection management Oct. 20-21 

Kentucky LA Oct. 6-8 

Library Association Centenary Oct. 3-6 

London Book Fair Oct. 6 

Map librarianship Sept. 9 

Media services b Sept. 20 

Mich. LA- Mich. Assn. for 
Ed. Media 

Microforms 

Mississippi LA 

Missouri LA 

Mt. Plains LA-S. Dak. LA 
Nat. bibliographical control 

Nat. Micrographics Assn. 

Nebraska LA ' 

Nevada LA k 

New books—Baker & Taylor 


Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Oct. 6-8 

Oct. 26-28 
Sept. 28-30 
Nov. 2-5 

Sept. 12-15 
Sept. 27-29 
Oct. 20-21 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Sept. 26-28 
Oct. 17-19 
Oct. 26-28 


New England LA Sept. 25-27 


 Nonprint media info., networking Oct. 6-12 


North Dakota LA 
OCLC 


Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Oct. 9-14 
Oct. 12 


Oct. 27-29 
Oct. 20-23 
Sept. 25-28 


Pre-White House conf., Pa. 
Public relations 


Oct. 31-Nov. 1 
Sept. 9-Oct. 7 
Oct. 14-15 
Oct. 13-15 
Nov. 2-5 

Sept. 25-26 
Sept. 13 

Oct. 19-21 


South Carolina LA 

South Dakota LA 
Teaching skills 
Washington info. resources 
Wisconsin LA 
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480 PAGES 
More than 250 PHOTOGRAPHS 
... PLUS CHARTS, 
TABLES AND DIAGRAMS 





Five feature articles: 


The ALA Centennial Celebration 


by PEGGY SULLIVAN, Director of Branches and Regional 
Libraries, Chicago Public Library 

In this illustrated article, Dr. Sullivan captures the essence of 
the atmosphere and activities of the ALA centennial Confer- 
ence in Chicago and reports on the historical celebration in 
Philadelphia in October 1976. 


At the Hub: The British Library 


by HARRY T. HOOKWAY, Chief Executive, the British Library 


While there have been references in the library literature to 
the separation of the British Library from the British Museum 
and the creation of the British Library Lending Division at 
Boston Spa, this is the first comprehensive and authoritative 
treatment in an American source of one of the most dramatic 
national library developments of our generation. 





The Second Edition of the annual publication 
first introduced in ALA's Centennial year 















156 articles—alphabetically arranged—reflecting the 
diverse interests of the entire library profession for 
the year ending December 31, 1976 


More than 230 contributors from the U.S., Canada, 
Great Britain, and Europe 


10 special reports .. . plus reports from each of the 
50 states and the District of Columbia, and reports 
from Canada and Great Britain 


Directory of library-related organizations with 
information on officers and membership 


Obituaries, biographies, notable books, and prizes 
and awards 
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Telecommunications in Libraries 


by JOSEPH BECKER, international library consultant and 
member of the National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science 

A basic introduction to the exciting and, to some, formidab 
and confusing developments in telecommunications. MN 
Becker covers key aspects of the technology and explores tl 
implications of the medium for libraries of the future. 


Centenary of a Giant of Librarianship: 
Louis Round Wilson 


by EDWARD G. HOLLEY, Dean of the School of Library 
Science, University of North Carolina 


A tribute to the many outstanding contributions made by I 
Wilson during his career as a library educator and innovate 
as a university library director, and as a leader in many oth 
professional roles. In December 1976, Wilson’s many frien 
and colleagues gathered at Chapel Hill to honor his achiev 
ments and recognize his foresight. 








Acomprehensive report, inside and outside ALA, 
on the people, events, and programs of library year 1976 


Building upon the success of the initial edition, The ALA 
Yearbook for 1977 is even more useful and informative. 
Here, in one easy-to-read and abundantly-illustrated vol- 
ume, authorities in every principal field of librarianship 
provide a year-end perspective on the trends, the develop- 
ments, and the important issues in their areas of special- 
ization. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first comprises 
five feature articles on subjects of special interest (see be- 
low); the next is a review of the library year made up of 
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Patterns of Education and Accreditation for 
Librarianship: Canada, Great Britain, and Australia 
by NORMAN HORROCKS, Director, School of Library 
Service, Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


As competency-based examinations gain increasing numbers 
of adherents in North America, Horrocks observes our British 
and Australian colleagues moving in the opposite direction. 
Having taught on all three continents, he bases his comments 
20th on current observations and on his own experience. 


Special Reports include: 


m Library Education and Placement Problems 
by Doralyn Hickey 


= The New Constitution of IFLA by Margaret Wijnstroom 


m National Library Resource Centers 
by Gordon R. Williams 


= Women in Canadian Librarianship by Sherrill Cheda 
...and more! 
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156 alphabetically arranged and signed articles, including 
Biographies, Obituaries, Awards and Prizes, and Organiza- 
tions and Associations. A final section is devoted to re- 
ports from all 50 states and the District of Columbia... 
and reports from Britain and Canada. 

A must for every library and for personal library litera- 
ture collections, The ALA Yearbook 1977 is to the student 
a text, to the practitioner a handy reference source, and to 
the interested general reader a fascinating overview of 
what’s happening in libraries and information services. 


Save 10% by becoming a Yearbook 
Standing Order Customer 


In 1976, ALA Publishing established a special Standing Order category for pur- 
chasers of The ALA Yearbook, allowing a 10 percent discount for automatic ship- 
ment of each new edition. If you would like to enroll in this Standing Order 
category, simply indicate this choice in the coupon below (or on your purchase 
order) and you will be entitled to the discount for this year’s edition and for 
those in the future. You may withdraw from the Standing Order plan at any time. 


Limited quantities of The ALA Yearbook for 1976 
are still available. Do you have yours? 


=, The First Edition of the Yearbook, commemorating the 100th Anniversary of the 
American Library Association, may still be purchased by interested libraries or 
individuals. The same Standing Order Discount applies. JUST $25 


To: Order Department, American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Please send me (our library or institution) copy(ies) 
of the 1977 edition of The ALA Yearbook at $30 each. 


O Include copy(ies) of the 1976 edition at $25 each. 


O Enroll me (us) in the Yearbook Standing Order plan, which 
allows a 10% discount on any and all Yearbooks 
purchased. 


C] Payment enclosed O Bill us.* 
Name 

Title (if institution order) 

Institution 


Address 


City State 


*Small shipping and handling charges are added to 
billed orders. 


Zip 
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Evaluating the Accreditation Committee 
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Sixty-seven library 
school directors replied 

toa survey of what is 
right and wrong with 
the accreditation proc- 
ess. The results are 
helping to reshape the 


committee’s procedures. 
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See the Committee at Work 


At Midwinter 1978 in Chicago, the © 


Committee on Accreditation will open 


one of its sessions to all interested | 
observers. Consult the Midwinter pro- | 
gram, when published, for time and | 


place. 
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By Russell E. Bidlack 


The close of the 1976 Conference 
marked the end of the “first round” of 
accreditation activity under the 1972 
Standards. All library education pro- 
grams with accredited status under the 
1951 Standards and which had sought 
reaccreditation had been evaluated, 
along with a number of previously un- 
accredited programs. Some one hundred 
librarians and library educators had 
taken part in the total 67 site visits, and 
64 schools now comprised the accredited 
list, including six in Canada. 

During the first three years of the ap- 
plication of the 1972 Standards, the com- 
mittee (COA) made a determined effort 
to acquaint the library profession with 
the purpose, procedures, and results of 
accreditation through printed and spo- 


ken word. With its annual reports to 


Council, the COA responded to a request 
from ALA Membership regarding the 
place of affirmative action in accredita- 
tion. A new appeals procedure was writ- 
ten and tested, and for the first time a 
library education program with a single 
specialization (school library media) 
gained accreditation. | 
Pausing to catch its breath after the 
1976 Conference, the COA decided the 
time was right to conduct a survey de- 
termining what library schools con- 
sidered to be right and wrong about 
accreditation. Although the COA had 
hardly functioned in isolation from com- 


ment and criticism, there was no over- 


all evaluation by library schools of the 
entire process: the Standards themselves, 
the committee’s published manual and 
self-study guide, its rules and proced- 
ures, the selection and performance of 
the visiting teams, the final report that 
goes to each school, the schedule for 
revisitation, and the results achieved. 
In November 1976, this writer (a 
1973-77 member of the COA) designed 
a questionnaire listing ten broad ques- 
tions with 38 specific concerns. The final 
question read: “If you could introduce 
a single major improvement in the ac- 
creditation process, what would it be?” 
The questionnaire was sent to the dean 
or director of the 67 schools visited,” 
urging that faculty members assist in 
drafting the school’s response. Confiden- 
tiality was assured to encourage candor. 


*Of the 67 visited, three were denied ac- 
creditation. 


A detailed report on the survey find- 
ings came before the COA at its spring 
meeting in April 1977. With many sam- 
ple comments (unattributed), the 76- 
page document will be available from 
ALA’s Publishing Services later this 
month. 

The following remarks summarize 
some of the key points made in the 
report. 


Respondents varied in their approach 
to the questionnaire. A number of 
schools gave only “yes-no” answers and 
others wrote essays. Most responded to 
both the general questions and their sub- 
divisions; others were selective. Some 
deans and directors indicated that entire 
faculty meetings had been devoted to 
formulating the schools’ response, while 
others gave only their personal views 
and consulted no one. In some instances, 
care was taken to point out opposing 
views among the faculty. — 

Criticisms of the 1972 Standards in 
terms of their completeness and clarity 
of language were few and mild. Even 
in the hotly debated matter of prescrip- 
tion, which cannot be separated from 
the question of quantitative vs. qualita- 
tive standards, 75 percent of the schools 


expressed complete satisfaction. The 


eight most negative responses were di- 
vided evenly between those who wanted 
more prescription and those who wanted 
less. 


Do the Standards Stifle? 

Regardless of the field, a major criti- 
cism of accreditation has always been 
that it stifles innovation and creativity. 
This widely held belief (accrediting 
agencies would prefer “myth”) has pro- 
vided many institutions and schools 
with a handy excuse for their own pro- 
pensity for the status quo. In evaluating 
the 1972 Standards, however, 80 per- 
cent of the respondents stated that the 
document permits and even encourages 
flexibility, innovation, and experimenta- 
tion. Six schools concluded that the 
Standards permit but do not encourage 
innovation and experimentation, and five 
others contended that the Standards ac- 
tually inhibit change. Noted one dean: 
“The Standards themselves permit in- 
novation, but the school is always at 
the mercy of the team, which may or 
may not be sympathetic to innovation.” 
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Relatively new to the accreditation 
process in all fields is the requirement 
that the unit seeking evaluation undergo 
a rigorous self-study resulting in a de- 
tailed report which must be acceptable 
to the accrediting agency before the site 
visit takes place. Not all library schools 
have recognized that this concept is 
hardly an invention of the COA. Never- 
theless, with the exception of a half- 
dozen schools whose responses tended 
to be negative to all aspects of the COA’s 
work, there was general enthusiasm for 
the benefits that had resulted from the 
exercise. Some respondents expressed 
concern, however, that the self-study 
had to be repeated every four to six years 
for reaccreditation. In response, the COA 
during Midwinter 1977 altered its sched- 
ule for reaccreditation visits to every five 
to eight years. 

A key element in the operation of any 
accreditation program is the work of the 
person responsible for its day-to-day 
operation; for ALA, this person is the 
Accreditation Officer. In response to a 
query regarding the performance of this 
office, only two comments were in any 
way critical. Otherwise, such terms as 
“cordial,” “prompt,” “helpful,” “courte- 
ous, “considerate,” “expert,” and “co- 
operative” were used repeatedly. 


The Visiting Team 


Of paramount importance to every 
school was the conduct of its visiting 
team. Many pages of the survey report 
analyze comments in this area, including 
initial selection of the team, its prepara- 
tion before arrival on site, and its final 
report to the COA. As a result of these 
comments and recommendations, the 
COA will henceforth permit greater flexi- 
bility in the size of the visiting team 
(“not less than three nor more than 
six’) depending upon the size and com- 
plexity of the program being evaluated. 
The COA will also in the future obtain 
the school’s approval of the site visitors 
before these individuals are told which 
school they may visit, thus enabling the 
school to reject a prospective team mem- 
ber with less embarrassment. 

Among the extensive revisions in the 
new edition of the COA’s Manual of 
Procedures ..., the duties of the team 
chair and the format of the site visit are 
spelled out in much greater detail. Also 


-resulting from the survey is a clearer 


spelling out of the procedures by which 
a school can insist upon a site visit for 
initial accreditation even though the 
COA does not believe the program is 
ready for an evaluation. 

Although not always reflected directly 
in the COA’s written procedures, a 
number of other improvements in the 
committee’s work will result from the 
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survey’s findings. For example, greater 


attention will be given to the training of 
new team members. The committee is 
seeking to fund a seminar for prospec- 
tive site visitors and a special training 
session for chairpersons of teams. 


The survey has helped the COA to 
realize that, despite efforts to communi- 
cate procedures, expectations, and con- 
cerns, it has often failed to clarify what 
it thought was obvious. For example, in 
requiring schools to respond in their 
annual reports to the committee’s recom- 
mendations, the COA never intended 
that these recommendations be inter- 
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indfcating why, after due consideration, 
a recommendation should not or could 
not be followed by the school, may be 
accepted by the COA as entirely appro- 
priate. The survey revealed that some 
schools misunderstood. 

In their responses, a number of deans 
and dierctors expressed not only their 
appreciation for the opportunity to com- 
ment upon the whole accreditation 
process, but also the hope that similar 
opportunities would be provided in the 
future. The Committee on Accreditation 
has promised that, indeed, other oppor- 
tunities will be provided. 





ready to roll. 


Kids zoom through BTSB books! Because our books are 
brightly illustrated, with covers printed on strong, durable 
buckram, to look better and last longer. 


BTSB books are library bound to last at least 100 circulations 
— five times longer than the average book. 


Today, Bound To Stay Bound Books has over 24,000 titles, with 
more than 1,000,000 volumes in stock. Our stock room per- 
sonnel actually wear roller-skates to help speed your order 





through! 


Bound To Stay Bound Books. We're on the move! 
For more information, write today for our free catalog and 


service brochure. 





West Morton Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 
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React before Restructuring 

The Future ALA Structure Committee 
is seeking reactions to its four approaches 
to restructuring the association. With a 
consensus on which approach should be 
pursued, the committee will develop 
that approach in greater detail for 
membership approval. 

The four approaches to restructuring 
are as follows: 










Activity Approach. Addresses particularly 
the problem of type-of-library vs. type-of- 
activity. It provides for membership units 
only on the basis of activity. In balance 
with that, the governance of the asso- 
ciation—the Council—is based on rep- 
resentation proportional to the size of 
membership by type of library. There is no 
essential change in the authority of Coun- 
cil or in the duties of the officers and the 
Board. It... has the potential for reducing 
the number of program offices at Head- 


_ quarters. 


Assembly Approach. Seeks to realize the 
goals of the Association through the crea- 
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tion of two assemblies: the Media Re- 
sources and Services Assembly and the 
Development and Interpretation of Librar- 
ianship Assembly. Each assembly can 
speak to certain association objectives. 
All membership activity units are in one or 
the other of the assemblies, which are sub- 
divided .. ., and the assemblies have rep- 
resentation on Council. Again, the general 
membership, the unit officers, office heads, 
the Executive Board, and Council have the 
same authority and responsibilities they 
now have, but Headquarters staffing would 
be grouped around the two assemblies 
rather than around the membership sub- 
units or office units, permitting more effi- 
cient use of Headquarters expertise and 
support. 


Federation Approach. Composed of a cen- 
tral body and relatively autonomous asso- 
ciations plus an Assembly of members 
who wish to join only the central body. The 
central body has only those responsibili- 
ties assigned to it by the member asso- 
ciations. This structure would result in the 
transfer of some responsibilities out of the 
central ALA offices into the associations. 
However, the central voice of the profes- 
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sion would be strengthened by the greater 
number of members within the federation. 


Evolutionary Approach. Maintains that our 
present structure can serve our needs if 
we continue to make modifications to meet 
changing concerns and situations. This 
plan proposes twelve changes, indepen- 
dent of each other, to be considered for 
adoption or rejection. The proposals ad- 
dress specific problems.... 


Those wishing a more detailed state- 
ment should write to: Executive Office, 
American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, IL 60611. Com- 
ments and opinions should be sent by 
December 1, 1977, to Helen Tuttle, 
Chair, Future ALA Structure Commit- 
tee, Princeton University Library, 
Princeton, NJ 08540. 


Shank Wants YOU 

Nominations for committees are 
sought by President-Elect Russell 
Shank. His message: 

It’s time to begin deliberations on 
ALA and Council committee ap- 
pointments for terms beginning in 
1978. If you want to serve the Asso- 
ciation in this way, please send me 
your name. Or volunteer a friend or 
acquaintance who you think would 
make a contribution to the Associa- 
tion’s goals. One does not have to 
be a member of Council to serve on 
a Council committee. 

It would help if you would tell 
me something about yourself, your 
work experience, and Association 
interests. Please list your recent and 
current division and roundtable 
memberships, if any, and your ser- 
vice on other committees. Also, let 
me know which assignments you 
would consider: 

Please write to me, Russell Shank, 
at the Library Administrative Of- 
fice, University Research Library, 
UCLA, Los Angeles CA 90024. And 
do it soon! 


Your Generosity Helps Students 

The Association’s Awards Committee 
reports that nearly $8,000 has been con- 
tributed to the ALA Scholarship Pro- 
grams for 1978. Since the scholarship 
checkoff appeared on the 1977 member- 
ship renewal form, $4,378.81 has been 
given to the Louise Giles Minori 
Scholarship Fund and $3,341.50 to the 
David Clift Scholarship Fund. 
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Year Two for ALA Annual 

The ALA Yearbook: 1977 Edition is 
the second in a series bringing together 
up-to-date information on significant 
events in the library world. 

Edited by Robert Wedgeworth, the 
yearbook covers topics of current and 
enduring interest, including reports on 
ALA units, its state chapters and other 
library-related organizations, and spe- 
cial reports from Canada and Great 
Britain. It also covers obituaries, biog- 
raphies, notable books, prizes and 
awards, and recent statistical data. 

Articles by library authorities and 
practitioners are arranged alphabetically 
for easy reference and comparison from 
year to year. Five special articles feature 
the centenaries of ALA and Louis Round 
Wilson, telecommunications, The British 
Library, and library education and ac- 
creditation in Canada, Great Britain, and 
Australia. 

474 pages, $30; from the Order Dept., 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611 (0-8389-0233-2). 


How to Turn the Postman 
Into a Librarian 


More than just a how-to manual, 
Books by Mail: A Handbook for Libraries 


reviews and summarizes ongoing pro- 


grams and provides a guide for begin- 
ning or evaluating such programs. 

Choong H. Kim also gives nuts-and- 
bolts information on how libraries go 
about providing patrons with books by 
mail. Nine administrators’ own books-by- 
mail programs detail their experiences 
and results. In addition, Kim describes 
85 programs in the U. S. and Canada, 
covering area served, users and uses, 
collection, catalog, procedure and oper- 
ation, costs, and evaluation. 

417 pages, $19.95; Greenwood Press, 
51 Riverside Ave., Westport, CT 06880 
(0-8371-9029-0). 


Book Aims to Recruit 
Minority Librarians 

“Why another career book? Our re- 
sponse is a simple one. Most young peo- 
ple do not have the chance to look 
around their neighborhoods and meet a 
librarian of their own group. Usually 
young people choose their careers as a 
result of models. Because there are still 
too few minority librarians, it is our be- 
lief that a book about Opportunities for 
Minorities in Librarianship might very 
well stimulate their thinking to consider 
a career in this field.” 

Thus editors E. J. Josey and Kenneth 
E. Peeples, Jr., introduce their new Op- 
portunities for Minorities in Librarian- 
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ship, a reader of articles by minority 
librarians writing about their career ex- 
periences. Divided into sections on 
Native Americans, Chicanos, Afro- 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Asian 
Americans, the book looks at schooling, 
financial aid, and job prospects. 210 
pages; $8 from Scarecrow Press, POB 
655, Metuchen, NY 08840 (0-8108- 
1022-0). 


“Secret” Communiques Continue 


When deteriorating health forced Rus- 
sell Benedict of the Univ. of Nevada Li- 
brary to stop publishing Top Secret, an 
iconoclastic network newsletter for col- 
lectors of alternative literature, several 
network members decided to carry on. 
Thus, Collectors’ Network News (CNN) 
was born. 

CNN contains news, articles, and re- 
views of interest to people maintaining 
special collections of ephemeral and 
radical literature, both left and right. 
At present the network has 40 partici- 
pants. Members donate unwanted or ex- 
tra publications to a central source and 
request free material using the list of 
available items appearing in each issue 
of CNN. 

A year’s subscription to the bi-monthly 
CNN is $6 from the editor: James Danky, 
Acquisitions Section, State Historical 
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Society of Wisconsin, 816 State St., 
Madison, WI 53706. A 


Information Growth Surveyed- 

The Information Age: Its Develop- 
ment, Its Impact is a compilation of 
papers describing and evaluating the 
growth of the library and information 
fields in the period 1965-75. 

Among contributors and their topics 
are F. W. Lancaster and Jeanne Owen 
on information retrieval by computer, 
Barbara Markuson on the progress and 
problems of library networks, Jerrold 
Orne on information science standards, 
Stephen Salmon on the lessons of prob- 
lems and failure, and Fred Kilgour on 
library computerization. Donald P. Ham- 
mer edited the collection. 

290 pages, $10; Scarecrow Press, POB 
656, Metuchen, NJ 08840 (0-8108- 
0945-1). 


Librarian Reviews Pop 
From his Rockingchair 


John Politis has been a librarian for 
six years, and popular music has been 
his hobby for as long as he can remem- 
ber. He started reading Billboard when 
he was ten; the next year he was the first 
person to make a successful “top ten” 
prediction for a local radio contest. Now 
Politis has combined his vocational and 


Years from now, this cabinet 
will still be getting compliments 


in your library. 


From our 
contemporary 


collection. Built to 


absorb a lot of 
future shocks. And | 
survive beautifully. | 


Nae N 


fication and access. Strong, 





handsome and easy to use. Cabinets are 


available in red, blue, gold, white and 
black, with rich walnut wood-grain standard 


in tops and bottoms. Designed so you can add 
beauty along with new efficiency in units up to 30 
drawers. Long-wearing, easy to maintain. 


These exclusive products are fully described on pages 1-3 of your 
Demco Library Supplies Catalog. If you can’t locate your 


copy, let us send you one. 


D E MCO Your Library Value Center 


Demco Educational Corp., Dept. Q59, Box 7488, Madison, Wis. 53707 
Offices in Madison, Wis., Fresno, Cal., Paramus, N.J. 
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THE PAINTED PAST... 


comes alive in 420 pages! 


ALABAMA PORTRAITS 
Prior to 1870 


160 artists’ eye-view of 792 individuals, 
prominent and otherwise. All artists in- 
dexed and identified in a hard bound vol- 
ume. That’s a MUST for artists, historians 
and genealogists today. Order now $26.00 
post paid. 
PUBLISHED BY 
National Society of Colonial Dames 
of Alabama 


Box 76080, Birmingham, AL 35223 


European Book Center 
is a reliable source for all 
European Books 
© 
List Prices, Speed 
and Accuracy 
s 
Send orders or inquiries to: 


EUROPEAN BOOK CENTER 
P.0. Box 4 
1700 Fribourg 2, Switzerland 
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People want 
to know... 


About solar energy, ecol- 
ogy, feminism and eastern 
religions. About appropriate 
technology and community. 
About art, music and holistic 
health. Now you can get com- 
prehensive, usable coverage 
of important new information 
on these subjects and many 
more. 


Semi-annual subject-author 
index to 68 periodicals. 
$25 a year. 


Send for free 
descriptive brochure. 


The Mediaworks ltd. 


P.O. Box 4494 - C 
Boulder, Colorado 80306 
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avocational interests to start a monthly 
newsletter reviewing popular recordings 
for librarians. 

Politis’s Rockingchair, born last spring, 
stresses artistic merits and circulation 
potential of all types of pop music, with 
a special emphasis on high quality re- 
cordings which are not widely known. 
The newsletter also carries recommenda- 
tions for purchase of sheet music and 
folios, notes on record care, ideas for 
promoting and circulating, records, and 
reviews of discographical publications. 

Free samples are available on request; 
a one-year subscription is $6.95 for li- 
brarians, $11.95 for others. Write Rock- 
ingchair, Cupola Publications, POB 27, 
Philadelphia, PA 19105. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Two to their Taste 

Libros a tu gusto; Una lista para 
jovenes is an annotated booklist for 
junior and senior high schoolers which 
was first published in English in Booklist. 
Compiled by the Library Service to the 
Spanish-speaking Committee, Reference 
and Adult Services Division, the list is 
now available in a Spanish-language 
pamphlet priced at 10 cents for single 
copies or at the following discounts: 
3-50 copies, 10%; 51-250, 20%; 251- 
1,000, 30%. From ALA Order Dept., 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 

For four years, the Books for Young 
Adults Program at the University of Iowa 
has been publishing lists worked out by 
teenagers. After researchers present some 
500 new titles in selected classrooms, 
they let students make their own reading 
selections. The young readers discuss 
the books with the researchers and select 
some three dozen favorites. Published 
annually in the January issue of English 
Journal, the list is also available as an 
annotated bibliography: send a legal- 
sized, SSAE to BYA Poll, Books for 
Young Adults, W 312 East Hall, U. of 
Iowa, Iowa City 52242. 


Researching YA Information Needs 

Because library service to young 
adults is based on an understanding of 
adolescence, a special committee of 
ALA’s Young Adult Services Division 
was set up to provide bibliographic ac- 
cess for research on adolescence and 
young people’s information needs. The 
result of this effort is Media and the 
Young Adult: A Selected Bibliography 
1950-1972. This 154-page paperback is 
divided into two main sections—needs 
and access—in which annotations are 
given for almost 400 books and articles 
on research in the following areas: atti- 
tudes of adolescents in various situations; 
information-seeking behavior; media 


content; media use; institutional services 
and factors influencing accessibility to 
media; and teaching strategies for media 
use and appreciation. Order for $5 from 
ALA Order Dept., 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611. 

A 1973-76 bibliographic update to 
Media and the Young Adult appeared in 
the Spring 1977 issue of Top of the News 
(pp. 258-267), along with a discussion 
of the YASD Research Committee work. 


Storytelling, Booktalking on Video 


Preschool Storytelling—New Concepts 
is a video training program demonstrat- 
ing practical, effective storytelling tech- 
niques and the use of realia. The $125 
price includes the basic 1-hour black-and- 
white videocassette; an instruction sheet; 
ten copies of a Starter List of texts, 
recommended readings, films, and realia; 
and a pamphlet, Guide to the Use of 
Volunteers in Library Programs for Pre- 
school Children. Originally produced by 
the Connecticut State Library in 1976, 
the videotape workshop was chaired by 
Manchester Public Library’s Elsie Jenk- 
ins, who was assisted by CSL consultant 
Faith Hektoen. From ALA Order Dept., 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 

In Easy YA Booktalking, the video 
camera follows a booktalk in a high 
school classroom to show teenagers’ re- 
actions and teach librarians how to pre- 
pare programs. This 26-minute color 
videotape is the second in a series which 
began with Hassle-Free YA Program- 
ming. Both tapes are $45 for 14” EIJA 
or $55 for 34” videocassette from Mike 
Ferrero, producer, CATVO, the Cable 
TV Outreach Project of the San Jose 
Public Library, 180 W. San Carlos St., 
San Jose, CA 95113. These tapes are 
available for preview as well; contact Mr. 
Ferrero at (408) 277-4822. 


Wins $4,500 Scholarship 





Lynn Melton has won the 1977-78 Frederic 
G. Melcher Scholarship, an annual grant 
from ALA’s Association for Library Ser- 
vice to Children. Children’s librarian at the 
Red Wing (Minn.) PL, she is studying at 
the University of Minnesota. 
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Children’s Book Week is coming up. Arm your library for the 
November 14-20 observance with posters, bookmarks, mobiles, 
and even magic tricks from the Children’s Book Council. The 
Eve Rice streamer above (full size 22” x6”) is part of a 3-streamer 


Preschool Play Book from Flint 


Ring a Ring O’ Roses is a book of stor- 
ies, games, and finger plays for pre- 
schoolers published by the Flint (Mich. ) 
Public Library. One hundred and one 
pages of fun are yours for just $.60; a 
first-line index completes this expanded 
version of a booklet first issued in 1975. 
Send checks (all orders for less than 10 
copies should be prepaid) to Mideastern 
Michigan Library Cooperative, assis- 
tant director’s office, 1026 E. Kearsley 
St., Flint, MI 48502. 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


Word-Guard 


Instructions 


Place 'Word-Guard upon page 
of suspected book. When 
reader senses the approach 

of an improper word he should 
quickly cover it with the spot 
above and read on. This spot 
is designed for four letter 
words, in case a longer word, 
or a phrase is involved, use 
one of the spots below. 


COPYRIGHT © HAROLD BERLINER 
BOX 6, NEVADA CITY, CALIFORNIA 


Need we say anything, except that you 
can order your very own Word-Guard, 
printed on 2% x 4 inch transparent plastic, 
for $.50 from Harold A. Berliner, Printer, 
224 Main St., Nevada City, CA 95959. 
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set selling for $1.75 (10 sets for $14), and there’s a Book Week 
kit for $7.95. For a full color brochure on CBC materials, send 
a 13¢ SSAE to CBC, Attention Book Week Brochure, 67 Irving 
Place, NYC 10003. 





INFORMATION SCIENCE 


Computer Impact on Reference 

On-Line Bibliographic Services— 
Where We Are, Where Were Going, 
edited by Peter Watson, explores the 
impact of and attitude toward on-line 
retrieval services as extensions of existing 
reference practices. 

In addition to giving a picture of cur- 
rent operations and developments, this 
91-page paperback also discusses basic 
equipment needs, planning, integration 
with present services, staff training, 
costs, user education and publicity, and 
evaluation of computer-based search 
services. "The work stems from the pro- 
ceedings of an ALA Centennial Confer- 
ence meeting on this subject held by the 
Information Retrieval Committee of the 
Reference and Adult Services Division. 

Available for $3 (payment must ac- 
company single-copy orders) from 
RASD, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. 


On-Line in London 

The 1st International On-Line Infor- 
mation Meeting will be held in London 
Dec. 13-15. Organized and sponsored 
by the journal On-Line Review, the 
meeting will feature papers on current 
problems and opportunities in providing 
information via data bases; training 
seminars on file structures and search 
techniques and strategies; and an ex- 
hibition of information products, ser- 
vices, systems, and publications. 

Further details from Organizing Sec- 
retary, lst International On-Line Infor- 
mation Meeting, On-Line Review, 
Woodside, Hinksey Hill, Oxford, OX1 
SBP, England. 


Circulation Institute Set 

The Information Science and Auto- 
mation Division and the Circulation 
Services Section of the Library Admin- 


istration Division are sponsoring an in- 
stitute on circulation tentatively set for 
November in Dallas. 

The institute will feature Hugh Atkin- 
son of the Univ. of Illinois as the keynote 
speaker. Topics include a _ results-ori- 
ented view of the circulation function, 
cost and performance evaluation criteria, 
turn-key vs. in-house development of 
automated systems, networking aspects, 
and the privacy issue. Exhibits of major 
circulation systems on the market today 
will be displayed. 

For more information contact ISAD, 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. 


ACADEMIA 


ACRL Sets Due Dates for Papers 

For its first national conference in Bos- 
ton, November 8—11, 1978, the Associa- 
tion of College and Research Libraries 
has issued a call for papers on the future 
prospects for academic and research 
librarianship. 

Because the papers will be a major 
feature of the conference, authors who 
plan to contribute must file notice of 
their intent, along with tentative title and 
a brief description by November 30, 
1977. Address: Irma Johnson, Charles 
Hayden Memorial Library, MIT, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02138. 

Ms. Johnson will send instructions for 
the manuscript, which is due February 
28, 1978. All papers submitted will be 
refereed, and those accepted will be pre- 
sented by their authors. 


Collective Bargaining Explored 
Library faculty members who want to 

know all about labor negotiations on col- 

lege campuses will find most of the 


‘answers in Collective Bargaining in 


Higher Education: Its Implications for 
Governance and Faculty Status for Li- 
brarians, edited by Millicent D. Abell. 
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the proceed- 
sponsored by the Academic Status Com- 
mittee of the Association of College and 
Research Libraries at San Francisco 
June 27-28, 1975. 

- The compendium includes presenta- 
tions by the representatives of the three 
major academic bargaining agencies— 


= the National Education Association, the 


American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, and the American Federation of 
Teachers (AFL-CIO)—and the discus- 
sions that followed. A 27-page glossary 
of labor terms aids those readers who 


PAPER RESTORING 


We are now accepting damaged 
maps, prints, books, and all types of 
paper for restoration in our modern 
laboratory. Archival techniques, 
modern equipment, experienced 


technicians. Send items for quotation 


to: 
B. Gimelson 


Paper Restoration Lab 
96 S. Limekiln Pike 
Chalfont, PA 18914 

(215) 822-1393 
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Choice 


Book trucks are a fine example 
of how Highsmith offers you a 
choice. Hardwood trucks like 
the one below for under $60.00. 
Larger unassembled models 
that ship low-cost UPS. Scores 
of steel trucks in many styles 
and sizes. Colors too. Special- 
purpose trucks. Caster options. 
All in our Library/AV catalog, 
otherwise known as “The Li- 
brarian’s Wishbook”. Write for 
your own free copy. 


The Highsmith Co., Inc. 
P.O. 25 Fort Atkinson, WI 53538 
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nay not be familiar with old and new 


conflicts, labor law, and government 
regulations. 

The 168-page paperback, ACRL Pub- 
lications in Librarianship No. 38, is 
$7.50 from the Order Department, ALA, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
(LC 76-51403, ISBN 0-8389-3189-8) 


Junior College Job Roster 


Librarians available for job openings 
at community and junior colleges ma 
find it useful to be listed with the AACJC 
Career Staffing Center. Set up in 1971 
by the American Association of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges, the center 
provides a register of individuals who 
would like to be considered for staff 
positions at more than 900 member col- 
leges. Fee: $20 a year. For information 
and an application form, write to AACJC 
Career Staffing Center, P.O. Box 298-C, 
Alexandria, VA 22314. 


South Asian Serials Union List 


A National Endowment for the Hu- 

manities grant of $80,000 to Duke Uni- 
versity recently launched a $190,000 
project to compile a union list of official 
serials of India, Pakistan, Nepal, and 
Ceylon. 
_ The list will cover the period from 
1858, when the government of Great 
Britain began administering India, to 
1950, when India won Commonwealth 
status. (Publications since 1950 are in- 
cluded in New Serials Titles.) 

The holdings of 14 major university 
research collections, the Library of Con- 
gress, and the New York Public will be 
included. 

Avinash Maheshwary, South Asia bib- 
liographer at the Duke University Li- 
brary, will direct the two-year project. 


For Planning and Instruction 


e The Association of Research Li- 
braries Office of University Library Man- 
agement recently issued a new 16-page 
guide, Library Management in the 
1970's: Summary of Issues and Selected 
Bibliography. $5 from OULM, ARL, 
1527 New Hampshire Ave. NW, Wash- 
ington, DC 20036. 

The same group also published A 
SPEC Kit and Flyer on Determining In- 
direct Cost Rates in Research Libraries, 
No. 34, July 1977, at $7.50 to SPEC 
members, $15 to others. 

e The Association for Educational 
Communications and Technology an- 
nounces two new publications: Criteria 
for Planning the College and University 
Learning Resources Center, by Irving 
Merrill and Harold Drob, 117 pages, 
$4.95 for members, $5.95 for others; and 
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College Learning Resources Programs: A- 
Book of Readings, 81 pages, $4.50 for 
members, $5.50 for others, from AECT, 
1201 Sixteenth St. NW, Washington, 
DC 20036. 

è Numbers six and seven of the Li- 
brary Orientation Series edited by East- 
ern Michigan University’s Hannelore 
Rader have been published by Pierian 
Press. Faculty Involvement in Library 
Instruction includes the papers and sum- 
maries from the fifth annual Conference 
on Library Orientation for Academic 
Libraries, held May 15-17, 1975; Li- 
brary Instruction in the Seventies: State 
of the Art, records the sixth, May 13-14, 
1976. $6.50 each. 


CLR Deadlines Approaching 


Continuing its academic library man- 
agement intern and fellowship programs 
for the 1978-79 academic year, the 
Council on Library Resources announced 
these deadlines for applications: 

October 17, 1977, for the Intern Pro- 
gram, which is designed to develop man- 
agers for large research and academic 
libraries. Award winners work with the 
director and staff of large libraries for a 
full year and receive a stipend of up to 
$20,000. 

November 11, 1977, for the Fellow- 
ship Program to improve the competence 
of midcareer librarians. This self-de- 
signed program of not less than three 
months covers expenses. 

For guidelines and application forms, 
rush a self-addressed envelope to the de- 
sired program, CLR, 1 Dupont Circle, 
Suite 620, Washington, DC 20036. 


UPDATE: LIBRARYLAND 


Extended hours had small effect on 
inner city library use—that’s one of the 
findings in a two-year test at the Public 
Library of Columbus and Franklin Coun- 
ty (Ohio). With a federal grant of $248,- 
927, Project ABLE tested seven possible 
methods of beefing up services in inner 
city branches. Extended hours only in- 
creased use 5-12 percent in the four 
branches tested; community advisors 
concluded high crime rates were a pri- 
mary deterrent to late evening libr 
use. Measured by doubled usage of ak 
most every aspect of library service, the 
most effective method proved to be con- 
verting one branch into an attractive 
learning center featuring a variety of 
media, coupled with active community 
outreach and extensive cultural and edu- 
cational programming. Under Project 
ABLE, total book circulation in the nine 
branches involved went up 19 percent, 
reference usage was up 42.9 percent, 
and registration almost doubled. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


The AASL rainbow is orange, blue, and 
yellow on white. Shirts are $5 in adult 
sizes S, M, L, and XL, and $4.50 in chil- 
dren’s M (6-8), L (10-12), and XL (14-16). 
Heavy-duty canvas totes (16” square) are 
$10. Send prepaid orders to AASL, ALA 
HQ, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 





Copying TV shows off-the-air is one 
of the subjects covered in Copyright 
and Educational Media: A Guide to Fair 
Use and Permissions Procedures. New 
from the Association for Educational 
Communications & Technology and the 
Association of Media Producers, the 
guide was prepared to explain the prin- 
ciple of fair use as applied to library 
reproduction, noncommercial broadcast- 
ing, and off-the-air copying of public 
and instructional TV programs and other 
TV and radio programs. The 28-page 
booklet includes 15 typical situations in 
which fair use might or might not apply; 
information on how to seek permission 
to duplicate copyrighted materials; and 
an appendix covering guidelines for 
classroom copying of print materials 
in not-for-profit educational institutions. 
Order from AECT Publication Sales 
Dept., 1126 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, DC 20036; $2.95 for AECT and 
AMP members; $3.95 for nonmembers. 


Booklegger gets a leg up. San Fran- 
cisco’s Booklegger Press is on its finan- 
cial feet again, thanks to thousands of 
contribution dollars, a wine auction at 
the California Library Association meet- 
ing, and a nationwide lottery for fem- 
inist books. Editor Celeste West reports 
the feminist publishing house has paid 
its debts and still has some “seed money 
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One “fair use” of a shirt is this white-on- 
black copyright gag from the Arkansas Li- 
brary Association. The front reads “New © 
Law 1978,” and the “Somebody’s Watch- 
ing” design is on the back. In sizes S, M, 
L, and XL; $4.50 prepaid from Richard 
Reid, Rt. 4, Fayetteville, AR 72701. 


left to begin again. This time we'll build 
on rock.” A new cycle of a combined 
Booklegger Magazine and Feminist Re- 
view of Books will start next year; the 
magazine is partially funded by a grant 
from the National Endowment for the 
Arts. 


To fee or not to fee? The Directory 
of Fee-Based Information Services 1977 
lists individuals and organizations in the 
U.S. and Canada in business to provide 
answers for a price. This 71-page paper- 
back is a geographical listing, detailing 
charges, services, hours, and specializa- 
tions. A name index is included. $3 pre- 
paid from Information Alternative, Box 
657, Woodstock, NY 12498. 


Second City’s library has joined the 
ranks of public libraries charging fees 
for expensive computer searching. In 
May the Chicago Public Library added 
The Information Bank, a data base of 
post-1960 New York Times articles plus 
offerings from about 80 post-1972 gen- 
eral news, business, foreign affairs, and 
science publications. A cooperative proj- 
ect with the Illinois Regional Library 
Council, The Information Bank is part 
of CPL’s Newspapers and Genera] Peri- 
odicals Center. There, staff members ad- 
vise potential users to decide how fast 
they need their information, since data 






an 

Executive Secretary Evelyn Shaevel mod- 
els the Young Adult Services Division T, 
available in red, yellow, gold, blue, or or- 
ange—with black lettering—in sizes S, M, 
or`L. $4.50 prepaid from YASD T-shirt, 
Mayfield Regional Library, 6080 Wilson 
Mills Rd., Cleveland, OH 44143. Write 
YASD at ALA HQ for more information on 
selling shirts at state or regional meetings. 
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can be accessed free using a slower man- 
ual search. If it seems worth the invest- 
ment, patrons pay $10 for the first three 
minutes or less with TIB, plus $2.50 
each additional minute. 


Richard Salomon, past president and 
owner of Lanvin-Charles of the Ritz, is 
the new chairperson of the New York 
Public Library’s Board of Trustees. 
NYPL President Richard W. Couper 
says of Mr. Salomon’s election, “It is es- 
sential to have the finest lay leadership 
available to complement our professional 
staff and cope with the extraordinary 
problems of today’s economy. . . . Rich- 
ard Salomon brings to the Library’s 
Board a unique combination of business 
acumen, academic qualification, and de- 
votion to New York City.” 


NYPL is $25,000 richer in its Art 
and Architecture Division. The donation 
from two major organizations of art deal- 
ers, The National Antique and Art Deal- 
ers Association of America and The Art 
and Antique Dealers League of Amer- 
ica, will be used for acquisition and pres- 
ervation. 


Sharing “Between Friends” is the 
idea of an upcoming conference cospon- 
sored by the New York Library Associa- 
tion and the Ontario Library Associa- 
tion. To be held in both Niagara Falls, 
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international gathering is slated for No- 
vember 17-20. Between Friends, says 
NYLA coordinator Lucille C. Thomas, 

is far more than the title of a special Bi- 
Sectdintal book . . . it is the essence and 
the spirit of the conference.” Shuttle bus- 
es will take conferees to facilities on both 


sides of the border for such events as | 


a library programming preconference, 
“Communication Strategies” courses, a 
management institute, historical and ar- 
chitectural tours of the Niagara Frontier, 
and special performances at the Shaw 
Festival Theater in Ontario. Exhibits 
will focus on services and products from 
both the U.S. and Canada. Registration 
information available from NYLA, 60 E. 
42nd St., Suite 1242, NYC 10017, or 
OLA, 2397 A. Bloor St. W., Toronto, 
Ontario, MSS1P6. 


SCHOOL MEDIA CENTER 


November Deadline for Big Award 

Five thousand dollars is again the 
prize for the School Library Media Pro- 
gram of the Year award cosponsored by 
the American Association of School Li- 
brarians and the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Companies. Any school system— 
public, private, or parochial—is eligible 
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to 6 apply for the hefty prize; the dead” 


line is November 14. For application 
forms, write AASL, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611. 


Toward International Standards 


Over the next year, IFLA will be 
drawing up a school library standards 
paper under contract from Unesco. In 
order to get the widest possible input 
for this work, IFLA invites associations 
and institutions to contribute standards 
and guidelines for primary, secondary, 
technical, and professional schools, or 
for public and school library combina- 
tions. Such materials should be sent to 
Frances Laverne Carroll, c/o IFLA Sec- 
retariat, POB 9128, The Hague, Nether- 
lands. 


Vocational School Media Centers 

The American Association of School 
Librarians and the American Vocational 
Association have formed a joint commit- 
tee to study the role of the library media 
center in vocational and occupational 
education programs. Interested librari- 
ans should send planning suggestions 
and ideas to Jack Hall, Greater Lowell 
Regional Vocational Technical School 
District, Pawtucket Blvd., Tyngsboro, 
MA 01879. 
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buck back! 


If, like many other educators, you are jf 
interested in using our booklet to sup- 


plement your classroom text, we 
can provide them in quantity at 
lower prices. 


Manufacturers of America’s most 
complete line of Audio/Visual, Video 
and Microform Storage Systems. 


LUXOR CORPORATION 
104 Lakeview Ave., Waukegan, IL 60085 
Phone: 312/244-1 800 
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. buys you a lot of practical, step by step 
information about organizing and adminis- — 
trating a media library. To get your copy 
of our 24-page, illustrated “Suggestions” 
booklet, simply send us $1 attached to 
the coupon below (or your letterhead). 
We guarantee you'll think our booklet 
is one of the best investments you 
have ever made — or we'll send your 
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104 Lakeview Ave. 
Waukegan, IL 
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[C] Enclosed is $1.00, please send me a 
copy of “Suggestions for Organizing and 
ore sit a Media Library”. 


[ ]Also include (free) one LUXOR 
full color, 40-page catalog. 


\ Your Name 


‘ Title 
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Happiness is a furry warm tub. St. Hubert 


School in Hoffman Estates, Ill., has turned 
an old bathtub into a cozy reading nook 
for young Instructional Media Center pa- 
trons. Painted by the librarian, Sister Kath- 
leen, and sixth grade teacher Carol Tol- 
son, the tub is lined with yellow fake fur 
and depicts Pooh and several Mother 
Goose characters. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Preservation Group Formed 

To promote a wider exchange of ex- 
pertise and information and to offer a 
greater opportunity for informal inter- 
action, a Preservation Discussion Group 
has been formed within the Resources 
and Technical Services Division. 

Chaired by Pamela Darling, the group 
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complements the work of the Preserva- 
tion of Library Materials Committee. Its 
meetings will deal with facets of preser- 
vation, conservation, preventative main- 
tenance, replacement, and repair of li- 


*. 


brary materials. The group is open to. 


all interested persons and will meet at 
every annual conference and midwinter 
meeting. 


Cataloging Service Indexed 


Lacking staff time, the LC Process- 
ing Department has been unable to in- 
dex its Cataloging Service bulletin, but 
two outside indexes remedy this situa- 
tion. | 

An index has been compiled at Man- 
kato State University covering bulletins 
1-120 (June 1945-Winter 1977). It 
includes all references to changes in 
the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules. 
Available for $7.50 postpaid from Nancy 
Olson, Box 863, Lake Crystal, MN 
56055. 

Concentrating on the issues that have 
appeared since the publication of AACR 
in 1967, James Montgomery has put to- 
gether an extensive 19-page index cover- 
ing bulletins 79-121 (January 1967- 
Spring 1977). Order for $2 from James 
Montgomery, Edmon Low Library, Ok- 
lahoma State University, Stillwater, OK 
74074. 


ALA’s Book Catalog Guidelines 

If your library is considering or has 
decided to put the old trays in book 
form, Guidelines for Book Catalogs will 
help. Prepared by the Book Catalogs 
Committee of the Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division, the work exam- 
ines the why’s and how’s, with attention 
to basic methodology, form and format, 
and library relations with a catalog pro- 
ducer. 45 pp., annotated bibliography, 
$3.50, from Order Dept., ALA, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


On-Line Regional ILL Planned 

The New England Library Informa- 
tion Network (NELINET) will design 
a system to use OCLC for computerized 
interlibrary loan. The system is being 
planned so network members can send 
and receive loan requests via terminals. 

The proposed system would provide 
information on ILL activity among net- 
work members, identifying net borrow- 
ers and lenders, establishing turn-around 
times, and automatically routing requests 
to the best source. The project is part 
of an attempt to improve the speed and 
efficiency of ILL in the region, to equal- 
ize the ILL load, and to gain better ac- 
cess to regional resources. 

OCLC is working on an interlibrary 
loan subsystem, with which the NELI- 
NET system would be compatible. 
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The Year’s Top Educational Films 


l May, when film buffs, buyers and 
brokers gathered for the year’s most im- 
portant film festival, the setting was not 
Cannes but New York. Although no star- 
lets leaned provocatively over balconies, 
young filmmakers did sneak nervously 
into screening rooms to view their com- 
petition. Educational film distributors, 
aping their Riviera counterparts, courted 
prospective film buyers, wining and 
dining big-budgeted librarians after 
marathon screenings. The occasion was 
the Nineteenth Annual American Film 
Festival. 

The similarity with Cannes this year 
extended to entries from such interna- 
tionally known directors as Louis Malle, 
Werner Herzog, and the Maysles broth- 
ers. And Harlan County, USA, which 
swept the festival’s three top prizes, 
should be familiar to filmgoers: it re- 
ceived last years Academy Award for 
Best Documentary. 

The Educational Film Library Asso- 
ciation (EFLA) sponsors the annual 
week-long 16mm educational film cele- 
bration, which attracts more than 1,500 
librarians, film programmers, media spe- 
cialists, teachers, filmmakers, writers, 
critics, producers and distributors. To 
accommodate this year’s record 911 film 
entries, 48 categories were created, in- 
cluding special competitions for Business 
& Industry and Health & Safety, as well 
as eight new categories for feature- 
length films. 

Another innovation was a revised rat- 
ing form, which Festival Coordinator 
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Jane Rayleigh says drew favorable re- 
sponse from judges—each film is judged 
by two specialists in film, content, and 
utilization categories. 


Labor Films Lead Festival 


America’s working force emerged as 
the heroic theme of the festival. Barbara 
Kopple’s Harlan County, USA traces the 
struggle for reform within the United 
Mine Workers, focusing on the long, bit- 
ter strike for the union in that county. 
For her hard-hitting film, Kopple walked 
off with top honors: a Blue Ribbon in the 
Social Concerns category, the Emily 
Award for the highest ranked film in the 
festival, and the John Grierson Award for 
outstanding new social documentary 
filmmaker. 

Three other films on labor also won 
blue ribbons. Union Maids, by Julia 
Reichert, James Klein, and Mile Mogu- 
lescu, views women’s role in forming 
industrial unions in the thirties; Labor 
Unions: A Question of Violence, by 
Norman Gerin for CBS News, reports 
an independent building contractor's 
attempt to preserve his “open shop” 
against construction union opposition; 
and The Working Class on Film, directed 
by Susan Schouten for the National Film 
Board of Canada, develops John Grier- 
son’s idea that the lives of working peo- 
ple could inspire great films—a thesis 
validated by the year’s festival winners. 

Another theme surfacing among the 
48 categories was the breaking of taboos. 
Exploring two sensitive subjects, Wife 





Harlan County USA was one of 75 feature-length films at AFF. 
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From Caroline Leaf’s animated The Street. 


Beating by filmmaker Gerald Polikoff 
and Incest: The Victim Nobody Knows 
by J. Gary Mitchell won blue ribbons in 
the Changing Society and Human Sexu- 
ality categories. No longer shunned, 
physically handicapped persons were 


_ frankly portrayed in blue and red ribbon 


films on the blind (We Know Who We 
Are, Blind Sunday, Peggy Ann), the para- 
plegic (Get It Together), and the deaf 
(The Only Thing I Can’t Do Is Hear). 

Death—perhaps the ultimate taboo— 
was the subject of four films, two of 
which examined a child’s perspective. 
The Street, an animated film by Caroline 
Leaf, tells about a child’s reaction to his 
grandmother's death, and Where Is 
Dead? by Jackie Rivétte-River, probes 
the pain and confusion of a six-year-old 
mourning the death of her ten-year-old 
brother. 


Focus on Children 

Children and film were the subject of 
two festival programs. DeeDee Halleck 
screened and discussed films made by 


_ young filmmakers during the past 20 


years, and Maureen Gaffney, director of 
Children’s Film Theater (see May AL, 
“Media Minded” column), coordinated 
a seminar on documentaries for children. 
During the festival EFLA Executive Di- 
rector Nadine Covert announced that a 
children’s film supplement to the EFLA 
quarterly magazine Sightlines will debut 
in the fall. Edited by Gaffney, the fea- 
ture will include articles, research re- 
ports, coverage of children’s television, 
and reviews of children’s films. 

To answer some pervasive technical 
questions, Marie Nesthus, film services 
coordinator of Queens College, ran a 
panel discussion on print quality for a 
large crowd of film buyers and renters. 

Films by Robert Breer, James Brough- 
ton, Ralph Steiner, and Jonas Mekas 
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were selected by D. Marie Grieco for the 
- out-of-competition “Film as Art” pro- 


gram, which will tour the country for a 
year. These lyrical films were a marked 
contrast to past “Film as Art” offerings 
of “structural” and “minimal” films. 


Touring Schedule 


Award-winning Blue Ribbon films 
have already begun touring the U.S.; 
from showings in New York, New Jersey, 
Indiana, and Illinois, they go to the 
State University of N.Y., Cortland, Sept. 
12-17; Lake County Public Library, 
Merrillville, Ind., Sept. 26—Oct. 1; Kan- 
sas City Public Library, Kansas City, 
Mo., Oct. 10-15; Dallas Public Library, 
Oct. 24-29; Macomb County Library, 
Mount Clemens, Minn., Nov. 7-12; 
Hewlett-Woodmere Public Library, 
Hewlett, N.Y., Nov. 28—Dec. 3; Shore- 
ham-Wading River Sr. H.S., Shoreham, 
N.Y., Dec. 12-17; Gettysburg College 
Library, Pa., Jan. 16-21; Sacred Heart 
University, Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 30- 
Feb. 4; Corning Community College, 
N.Y., Feb. 13-18; Feb. 27—March 4 and 
March 13-18, open; Columbus (Ohio) 
Public Library, March 27—April 1; and 
the Association for Educational Com- 
munications and Technology (AECT) 
National Convention, Kansas City, Mo., 
April 10-29. 

Constituent members of EFLA are 
eligible to subscribe to any of the three 
circuits—Blue and Red Ribbon and “Film 
as Art.” More details are available from 
Jane Rayleigh, ELFA, 43 W. 61 St., 
NYC 10023, (212) 246-4533. Blue and 
Red Ribbon films will be listed in the 
Summer Sightlines. 


“Cannes” We Afford Them? 


Festival superstar Harlan County, 
USA was among the 75 feature-length 
films swelling this year’s entries. Harlan 
County runs 103 minutes and is avail- 
able for long-term lease for $1,100. Sales 
and rental prices for other feature-length 
winners ranged from $515 to $1,200 for 
sale or lease and from $27 to $200 for 
rental. 

Addressing EFLA members, Nadine 
Covert wondered aloud how libraries 
would be able to afford these films. 

It remains to be seen what impact the 
growing number of longer, more expen- 
sive educational films will have on li- 
brary film budgets and purchasing deci- 
sions. One thing is sure: sadly, when it 
comes to budgets, there is no confusing 
the Cannes entrepreneurs with American 


library film buyers. O 


Note these corrections to the May column: 
Sand is a film by Caroline Leaf; Eli Noyes 
made Sandman. The Children’s Film The- 
ater is at 400 E. 74th St., NYC 10021. 


E PUBLISHING WORLD B 


Dignifying Paperback Originals. The 
West Coast Review of Books has insti- 
tuted “Porgie Awards” to recognize top 
original paperbacks. WCROB editor- 
publisher D. David Dreis believes that 
paper reprints of hardcover bestsellers 
and paperback originals enjoy equal 
esteem among consumers, but publish- 
ers and wholesalers are giving shelf 
(rack) life to hardcover reprints while 
removing originals in a few days. Dreis 
hopes the awards will stir public inter- 
est. Among the Porgies are John Jakes’s 
bestselling American Bicentennial Series 
about the Kent family (Pyramid Books) 
for best in series and Milt Machlin’s Pipe- 
line (Pyramid) for fiction based on fact. 
Gloria Vitaza Basiles The Godson (Pin- 
nacle) received the highest tribute, The 
Milestone Award, for the book which 
moved the original paperback a step 
ahead as a genre. The full list of winners 
appears in the review’s June issue. 


George Lois’s Most Dazzling Pitch. 
Why adman and art director George 
Lois is billed as “the enfant terrible of 
Madison Avenue” is made clear in a new 
book called The Art of Advertising: 
George Lois on Mass Communication, 
by George Lois and Bill Pitts. Lois gave 
the culture Andy Warhol drowning in a 
can of Campbell’s tomato soup on an 
Esquire cover, Don Meredith crying on 
TV (“I want my Maypo”), and the Bran- 
iff ad campaign that put “When you got 
it—flaunt it” into the language. More 
than 250 other characteristically disarm- 
ing Lois creations are featured in this 
lavishly illustrated record of Lois’s 25- 
year career. 

The reproductions of his ads and de- 
signs, on a 12” x 12” page, are dazzling, 
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Thare are forty of these politely pickled fresh green- 
beans in every jar, swimming in vinegar ang dainty 
dili. They ore crisp, crunchy and absolutely the best 
ideo since the peanut and the pretzel. They have ev: 
erything but colores, [Soy buddy, gor a cigoratte?} 





Lois’s radio campaign for these beans 
pleaded: “If your friendly neighborhood 
grocer doesn’t have a jar, knock something 
off the shelf on your way out.” 
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and his prose is rich and Rabelaisian. 
Lois writes of his problems in putting 
across such toughies as Esquire covers— 
he did 92—when the magazine was 
foundering. In two of the most fascinat- 
ing chapters he tells how athletes can be 
used to pitch everything from whiskey 
to Puss ’n Boots cat food, and of intro- 
ducing tough new accounts (of taking 
on the VW account in New York, he 
says: “we had to sell a Nazi product in 
a Jewish town.) Lois recalls campaigns 
that in going too far went over the edge 
in “Stinkers.” A final “How To” section 
shows successful rough ads and TV 
storyboards; he draws every frame of 
every commercial and traces every letter 
of display type for printed ads. $45 from 
Abrams (0-8109-0373-3, 76-46155). 


Shall We Tell the Librarians? Until 
now Viking has shown restraint in pub- 
licizing a thriller called Shall We Tell 
the President?, scheduled for October 
publication. The book shared space with 
13 other forthcoming titles in a July 4 
Publishers Weekly ad. Though the au- 
thor, Jeffrey Archer, is unfamiliar to most 
Americans, those who have met him at 
Viking seem impressed with his poten- 
tial as a public personality: descriptions 
range from “handsome and charming” 
to “charismatic” —shades of John F. Ken- 
nedy, the subject of his novel. 

Shall We Tell the President? centers 
on a senatorial plot to assassinate Presi- 
dent Kennedy which the FBI discovers 
by accident. The President wants to push 
through a gun-control bill; several U.S. 





Jeffrey Archer 
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senators oppose it; the FBI hires agent 


Marc Andrews to find the senator master- 
minding the plot. The President is to pro- 
claim his support of the bill on the White 
House steps, the scene for the assassina- 
tion, in six days. Andrews must get his 
man first, and no one will cooperate. 

Archer's first novel, Not a Penny More, 
Not a Penny Less (Doubleday, 1976) re- 
ceived mixed reviews but “sold respect- 
ably” (22,500 copies in print), according 
to Doubleday publicist Janelle Hardin. 
Archer wrote Penny—about the efforts of 
four men to retrieve from a con man the 
million dollars they had invested in his 
scam oil company—after having been 
himself bilked out of a million dollars in 
a stock deal. That book was laid in 
England, Archer's home. 

Other than that Archer “has already 
made and lost a million, has been a com- 
mentator on BBC, and was once the 
youngest member of Parliament for five 
years, Viking’s publicity and sub rights 
staff had little biographical data at AL 
press time (he has no American agent). 
David Frost must be on to something 
they aren't, though, for he is trying to sell 
an American TV network a 90-minute 
special on Archer. 

Sub rights director Marianne Moloney 
offered some telling figures: a first print- 
ing of 100,000 copies; $50,000 ear- 
marked for initial advertising; sale as a 
Featured Alternate to the Literary Guild, 
of the movie rights to David Pare hy 
(producer of The Eagle Has Landed), 
and of the paperback to Fawcett for 
$425,000. 

Here’s hoping Archers reputation 
around Viking as someone who “loves 
press” holds, come the media blitz. (The 
publisher has already lined up fifteen 


cities for his author tour.) 


Gale Makes Media People Count. 
Contemporary Authors now covers the 
lives and careers of media personalities, 
in addition to novelists, poets, play- 
wrights, and writers of nonfiction works. 
With the publication of volume 65-68, 
CA has enlarged its scope to include 
newspaper and TV reporters, columnists, 
prominent newspaper and_ periodical 
editors, syndicated cartoonists, screen- 
writers, TV scriptwriters, and others. 
Among the media people in this first ex- 
panded bio-bibliographical guide are 
Mel Brooks, Federico Fellini, Barbara 
Walters, and Earl Wilson. Copies are 
available for $38 from Gale Research, 
Book Tower, Detroit, MI 48226. 


Yellow Brick Road of Profit. On 
May 1 Harvey Plotnick (no relation to 
AL’s editor, unfortunately) acquired 
more than half of the Henry Regnery 
Company's privately held stock and 





Il a un poil dans la main! (he’s lazy). 
The phrase means “He has a hair growing 
out of his hand,” implying his hand is not 
used much for work. In Beaux Gestes au- 
thor Laurence Wylie, professor of French 


Civilization at Harvard, demonstrates 
dozens of the most unusual and amusing 
of the French gestures so crucial to com- 
munication. Photos by Rick Stafford. $8.95 
cloth (0-525-06180-0, 77-3054), $3.95 paper 
(0-525-03025-5), from E. P. Dutton. 


changed the firm’s name to Contempo- 
rary Books, Inc. 

Plotnick is coming on strong to give 
the once-conservative company a new 
image. Judging by a recent story on the 
front page of the Chicago Tribune’s fi- 
nancial section, Plotnick holds few sacred 
memories of the old-guard firm he has 
been directing since 1969. 

The Tribune introduced its story on 
the takeover by alluding to The Wizard 
of Oz, always closely identified with 
Regnery: “Dorothy . . . has let down the 
Chicago publishing company that made 
her story so famous. The yellow brick 
road did not, alas, lead to an Emerald 
City of fat profits.” 

Plotnick laughed when asked about 
the Oz books. “They were more talked 
about than read, and they never sold 
well,” he said. His new heroine, accord- 
ing to the Tribune story, is Sybil, the 
title character of the bestseller which 
earned $1 million in subsidiary income 
for the publisher and author Flora 
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Schreiber. 

Plotnick wants to publish what’s Breit 
able. “What we publish has little to do 
with my avocations and interests,” he 
said. “I don’t think it’s my job to tell the 

ublic what to read. Were not here to 
publish ‘good books.’ We keep our ears 
open to what’s going on, cater to the 
customer, and concentrate on the most 
profitable books.” 

One of the biggest sellers under Reg- 
nery was Loretta Lynn, Coal Miner's 
Daughter, by and about the queen of 
country western’s rise to fame. Most 
copies sold in parts of the country where 
her records are hottest, rather than large 
urban areas: “We're going into the re- 
gional or local market, which everybody 
snubs,” said Plotnick. Examples he pey 
are Len O’Connor’s Clout, a book about 
Mayor Daley, and Did You Whittinghill 
This Morning?, by popular Los Angeles 
disc jockey Dick Whittinghill. 

Another area in which Plotnick hopes 
to make gains is the trade paperback, 
those selling for $3.95 to $4.95. For ex- 
ample, CBI has a line of about 40 test 
preparation manuals with titles such as 
Medical School Admission: A Systematic 
Guide and Preparation for Computer 
Programmer Aptitude Tests. 

CBI also recently established Con- 
temporary Sports Books, Inc., when it 
purchased most of the assets of Book 
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Brothers, a laes company that 
services racks in sporting goods stores. 
Contemporary Sports Books is a “true 
jobber,” says Plotnick, selling sports and 
recreation books for some 87 publishers. 
It will also handle such CBI instruction 
books as Franco Columbu’s Winning 
Bodybuilding and Inside Golf for 
Women by Patty Berg. 

Plotnick believes in book promotion 
and will spend some $35,000 to hype 
John Powers’ September novel, The Un- 
original Sinner and the Ice-Cream God. 
(Powers is the author of Do Black Patent 
Leather Shoes Really Reflect Up?, a 
commercial success for Regnery.) Among 
other leaders Plotnick will be pushing 
this fall are Windows, by Michael Emory, 
a heavily illustrated large-format book 
examining window displays as an art 
form, and Requiem: The Decline and 
Demise of Mayor Daley and His Era by 
Len O’Connor, scheduled for October. 

Regnery himself may use his name for 
a future company, which will print the 
old Gateway line of scholarly paperbacks 
and reissue such books as William Buck- 
ley’s God and Man at Yale. 

By the way, Plotnick is bringing out 
those Oz books one by one at $3.95, 

with the original pictures,” he says. 





LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


Appointments 


Pau. AcrigsTI1. Formerly deputy state 
librarian of New Mexico, Mr. Agriesti 
was promoted to acting state librarian. 


Harry Boonstra. Hope College in 
Holland, Mich., named Mr. Boonstra di- 
rector of libraries. Most recently associ- 
ate professor of English at Covenant 
College, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., Mr. 
Boonstra earned his master’s at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and his Ph.D. at 
Loyola. 


Mary Feeney. In July, Ms. Feeney 
was appointed librarian of the Medical 
Library at Yale University. 


RALPH FRANKLIN. Formerly with the 
Washington State Library, Mr. Franklin 
is now director of the Cowles Library, 
Whitworth College, Spokane. 


Conn House. Now library director 
at the Staunton (Va.) Correctional Cen- 
ter, Ms. House formerly served as adult 
basic education library coordinator at 
the Austin (Tex.) Public as well as in- 
dependent consultant to Texas jails. 


RONALD Koziowsxi. On July 11, Mr. 
Kozlowski became director of the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Free Public Library. For the 
last three years, he directed the West 
Florida Regional Library in Pensacola. 


Mec Murpny. The Mississippi Library 
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Commission aa Ms. Murphy con- 
sultant for library development in July. 
Formerly she served as librarian at the 
Jefferson Davis Parish Library in Jen- 
nings, La., where she was named Young 
Career Woman in 1975. 


WiLL1AM POLLARD. Appointed direc- 
tor of the Grafton Library at Mary Bald- 
win College, Staunton, Va., Mr. Pollard 
formerly headed the library at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary in Williams- 
burg. There also he served on the public 
library board. 


Bos ScHREMSER. Mr. Schremser is 
consultant for multitype systems and in- 
stitutional libraries for the Alabama Pub- 
lic Library Service. Previously he di- 
rected the library at Alexander State 
City Junior College in Alabama. 


BROOKE SHELDON. ALA Councilor 
Sheldon now directs the School of Li- 
brary Science at Texas Women’s Univer- 
sity in Denton. An author, consultant, 
evaluator, and workshop director, she 
has most recently directed the National 
Management Institute for State Library 
Heads and lectured at the University of 
Pittsburgh GSLIS. 


SYLVIA SHort. In July, Ms. Short was 
appointed state librarian of Delaware, a 
post vacant since 1973. Formerly, she 
was legislative council librarian. 


Davin Sniper. New director of the 
Casa Grande (Ariz.) Public Library, Mr. 
Snider formerly headed public services 
at the Mesa (Ariz.) Public Library. 


Tim Wurms. The new librarian at 
the Virginia State Penitentiary, Mr. Wil- 
liams was formerly public services li- 
brarian at Radford College, Va. 


Retirements 


GERTRUDE Davis. After 20 years as 
head librarian at Mary Baldwin College, 
Staunton, Va., Ms. Davis retired this 
summer. 


Rosert Srmonps. In 1934, Mr. Si- 
monds got a job as an errand boy at the 
Minneapolis Public Library. On Sept. 2, 
he retires as chief of the Central Library, 
a post he has held since 1969. He is a 
past president of the Minnesota Library 
Association. 


Deaths 

WALTER CLARK. Assistant director for 
administrative services at the Memphis/ 
Shelby County Public Library, Mr. Clark 
died July 26 at 64. 


ELIZABETH MORTON. Diato of the 
Canadian Library Association from its 
inception in 1944 until her retirement in 
1966, Ms. Morton died in Ottawa in July 
at the age of 74. 
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rediscover 


If you haven’t browsed through an 
issue of Booklist lately, you’re in for 
a big surprise. 


Booklist has changed in many ways. 

From cover to cover. Inside and out. 
In appearance and in content. 

For example, by working with pub- 
lishers’ galleys, we now review many titles 
in advance of publication. 

We are also packing more reviews into 
each issue. Reviews of more than 5,000 
books and 1,600 nonprint items were 
published in the last volume year. 

And remember, with the exception of 
those in the Reference and Subscription 
Books Section, every review in Booklist 
is a recommendation to purchase. 

Remember, too, that Booklist is the 
only review medium that includes Dewey 
Decimal classifications and Library of 
Congress subject headings with 
each review. 

The idea, of course, is to provide as 
much helpful information as possible on 
new books and nonprint material to assist 
you in making sound selections for your 
library or school media center. 

This is why, in addition to our regular 
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reviews, new columns have been added to 
the first-of-the-month issues: Cookbooks, 
Plants and Gardening, Paperback Non- 
fiction, Series and Editions, First Novels, 
Science Fiction, Westerns and Video. 

And these special columns appear in 
the fifteenth-of-the-month issues: Easy 
Reading Children’s Books, Arts and 
Crafts, Popular Music, Poetry, Espionage, 
Mysteries, U.S. Government Publica- 
tions, Multimedia Kits and Recordings. 

Listings of recent Paperback Reprints 
also appear in the adult and children’s 
sections of this issue. 

In addition, special features such as 
Adult Basic Education, Canadian Books, 
Popular Reading for Children, Profes- 
sional Reading, and Slides appear in 
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Booklist periodically. 

Booklist. Over 38,000 libraries sub- 
scribe to it. And for one reason—the 
reviews. Reviews that are better than 
ever. But don’t just take our word for it. 

Rediscover Booklist. 

Fill out and mail the coupon below. 

If you like, we'll send you the latest issue 
of Booklist with our compliments. Look 
us over. Review our reviews. There’s no 
obligation to subscribe. But, be warned: 
you may be so pleased with just one issue 
of Booklist that you won't be able to wait 
to come back for more. 


booklist 
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he HEAD CATALOGING DEPARTMENT for university library consisting of 2 divisional libraries. Hold- 
ings 1.8 million items. Annual budget $1.3 million. Responsibilities include classification 
of all materials (3,500 titles cataloged and 5,000 volumes processed each month); effective op- 
= eration of department with a staff complement of 46 under salary budget of $450,000; research- 
ing, planning, and coordinating of new systems and procedures; maintain liaison with library 
and university departments. MLS degree or equivalent. Minimum 5 yrs.' professional experience 
with 2 yrs.' supervisory or managerial experience. Salary commensurate with qualifications and 
experience: $16,461-$24,692. Send resume: A.R. Dunnet, Dana Porter Arts Library, University 


of Waterloo, Waterloo, Ontario. N2L 3Gl. 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR, Saginaw Michigan Public Library. Basic service area 137,000 population; sec- 
ondary area 65,000. Main + 4 branches; 65 employees FTE. Fringes; 4-wk. vacation; BC BS + 


major medical; dental and life insurance. Budget $950,000. ALA-accredited MLS + 5 yrs.' ad- 
ministrative experience. Knowledge of library operations, techniques and practices. Skills in 
administration, management, personnel, building, and budgeting. Salary $23,000+. Open October 


Bre i L. Send resume: Webster Cook, President, Saginaw Library Commission, 505 ‘Jane St., Saginaw, 
r MI 48605. 


EXPERIENCED CATALOG LIBRARIAN for social sciences and music. Assistant professor; $12,600. 
Start November 1 or sooner. MLS + working knowledge of German. Application deadline October 1. 


Apply to Ralph Nielsen, Chairperson, Selection Committee, University of Idaho Library, Moscow, 
ID 83843. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer and educational institution. 


_ SERIALS LIBRARIAN for university offering a wide range of curricula to the doctorate. Require- 
ments include an ALA-accredited MLS + at least 3 yrs.' experience in an academic library serials 
department. Responsible for serials, binding, and duplicate exchange divisions. Knowledge of 
foreign languages desirable. 9-mo. appointment with assistant professor rank and salary of 


$11,000, depending on qualifications and experience. Deadline for application October 15; ef- 
fective date of employment December 1. Applications to Sam Dyson, Director of Libraries, Loui- 


Siana Tech University, Ruston, LA 71272. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


LIBRARY PLANNER. Experienced library administrator to direct and coordinate regional library 
planning and research and to help promote communication and cooperation among all types of li- 
braries through the activities of the council's technical committee on library services, a mul- 
ti-type, interjurisdictional library cooperative in the metropolitan Baltimore (Maryland) re- 
gion. Responsibilities include overall administration, planning and program development, re- 
search and report preparation, and grant proposal preparation. Must be able to work effectively 
with library directors, local elected officals, and regional planners. Minimum requirements: 
MLS + 5 yrs.’ diversified experience, including administration. Beginning salary $18,000+, de- 
pending on qualifications. Send resume: John Van Derveer, Director of Personnel, Regional 


Planning Council, 701 St. Paul St., Baltimore, MD 21202. 


LIBRARIAN I. Responsible for the organization and operation of the Research Park Library, a 
branch library, which serves the Dalton Research Center, the research reactor facility, and the 
animal psychology laboratory. Provides book selection, specialized reference and retrieval 

a services. Supervises student assistants. Prepares budget requests. Requires ALA-accredited 
= MaS; broad science background with a subject master's preferred. Minimum salary $11,000. Ap- 
plication deadline October 1. Apply to Robert Grey Cole, Associate Director, Ellis Library, 
University of Missouri/Columbia, Columbia, MO 65201. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 


employer. 


CATALOGER/REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. ALA-accredited MLS. Experienced with good background, for very 
fast growing county. Only energetic and innovative people need apply. $9,200. Submit sup- 


porting documents: Director, Montgomery County Library, Box 579, Conroe, TX 77301. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR in charge of extension services for regional library system serving 230,000 
in 6 central Minnesota counties. Duties include supervising 19 branch libraries, 3 bookmobiles, 
and an extensive books-by-mail program, as well as assisting in the direction of the overall li- 
brary program. Major involvement in supervising conversion to a microform catalog is also anti- 
cipated. ALA-accredited degree, minimum of 5 yrs." successful public library experience, in- 
cluding at least 2 yrs.' administrative capacity. Some applicable background in microform cata- 
log conversion would be very useful. A sympathy and understanding of rural problems and atti- 
tudes is essential. Salary $16,272. BC BS + other usual benefits. Position available January 
1. Applications close October i5. Send resume, credentials, and references: Director, Great 


River Regional Library, 124 Fifth Ave. S., St. Cloud, MN 56301. An equal-opportunity enpioyer, 
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Salary range required for all “Positions Open.” 
“Faculty rank’’ and ‘‘status’’ are variable and should 
be explored carefully by applicants. ALA opposes 
residency requirements. Direct or inferred biases 
will be edited out of ads. 


Rates 
(Please state if ALA member.) 


Positions Open: $2.50/printed line. 
ALA members: 50% off ($1.25/line). 
No free lines. 


Positions Wanted: ALA members receive 50 words 
free, 50¢ each word over. Nonmembers: 50¢/word. 


Joblines: For numbers and addresses of clearing- 
houses that provide a list of available jobs. No com- 
mercial agencies, Free listing. 


Display classifieds: Boxes, larger type, prominent 
format. $25/column inch. 20% off for ALA members. 
No free space. Available only for job positions or 
educational programs. 


All other classified sections: $2.50 / line. 


Classifieds Deadline 


Copy receipt and cancellation: 4 weeks preceding 
date of issue. (Ads placed and subsequently filled 
can be stamped ‘‘FILLED’’ up to three weeks pre- 
igh P of issue; advertiser is billed for origi- 
nal ad. 


Late Job Notices 


“Page One” section, as space permits, takes job 
notices after classified deadline has passed. By 
phone only, after 10th of the month. $10 per printed 
line. ALA members 10% off. See complete instruc- 
tions in section. 


Address 
Place all ads with John Wilkins, American Libraries, 
Classified Advertising, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611, (312) 944-6780. 
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if your institution or organization would like 
its jobline listed free, send formal! authoriza- 
tion to American Libraries, Classified Ad- 
vertising. 


CALIFORNIA Association of School Librarians 
Job Hotline: (714) 545-7766. 


CALIFORNIA Library Association: (916) 443- 
1222 or (213) 629-5627. 


COLORADO State Library: (303) 892-2210. 
wey OF COLUMBIA Library: (202) 223- 


FLORIDA State Library: (904) 488-5232. 


IOWA Library Jobline (monthly): J. W. Hurkett, 
Assistant Director, State Library—Histori- 
cal Bildg., Des Moines, IA 50319. 


ts ac Library Association: (301) 685- 


MIDWEST Library Job Hotline: (517) 487-5617. 
MINORITY Librarians interested in employ- 


A&M Univ., Normal, AL 35762. 
iy JERSEY Library Association: (609) 695- 


NEW YORK Library Association: (212) 687-1352. 
OREGON Library/Media Jobline: (503) 649-2122. 


PENNSYLVANIA Cooperative Job Hotline: 
(412) 362-5627. To list a job (members or non- 
members): (412) 362-6400. 


RHODE ISLAND Library Association Bulletin: 
monthly jobline. For copies, send self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes to Nancy B. 
D’Amico, Technical Services, Roger Wil- 
liams College Library, Bristol, RI 02809. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, Southern 
California Chapter: (213) 795-2145. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ALA-MLS Aug. '77. Reader’s service, reference, 
circulation, academic librarian, seeking posi- 





EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 











Public Librarians, Sta 


ff, Trustees, Friends 


INSTITUTES 
on 
COMMUNITY ANALYSIS 


Offered by the Community Analysis Research Institute, 
Graduate School of Librarianship, University of Denver. 
Under the direction of Dr. Roger Greer and Martha Hale, 
participants will be able to learn how to construct a com- 
munity profile, evaluate present library resources and serv- 
ices, develop and implement a long-range plan of services 
responsive to needs in their own communities. Registration 
fee is $125 (trustees: $100). Rate for lodging and all meals 
is $100-$150 depending on type of accommodation. 


Institutes are scheduled for: 


October 7-11, 1977 
February 24-28, 1978 
May 5-9, 1978 


For further information contact: Community Analysis Re- 
search Institute, Graduate School of Librarianship, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver, CO 80208. (303) 753-3478. 


(Each institute will be limited to 48 participants.) 
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public library, 3 yrs. 
library. BS elem, ed. 


MLS, LIU '75, BA history. Seeking entry-level 
ref./govt. docs. position in pub./acad./spec. 
library. Have volunteer and part-time experi- 
ence in pub./acad. ref. Will relocate. Resume 
ert ei 12 South Hollow Rd., Dix Hills, 


MLS LIU '77 (Aug.), BA (English/lib. sci.), 
seeks entry-level position in small/medium 
public library involving circulation, reference, 
or adult services. Reading/speaking knowl- 
edge of Spanish and Latin. Familiarity with 
philosophical, religious, physica! science con- 
cepts. Part-time experience in academic refer- 
ence/circulation. Will relocate anywhere in 
U.S. Prefer West Coast. Resume, credentials 
upon request. J. Sobczak, 16 Moro Terrace, 
Wayne, NJ 07470. 





MLS USC ’77, BA history desires entry-level 
osition in pub./acad./jr. coll. library. Fluent 
in Spanish and knowledge of French. Part- 
time experience in acad. and pub. libraries. 
Will relocate anywhere in U.S. M. Timms, 


6889 Frying Pan Rd., Boulder, CO 80301, 





Ph.D. '77 (18th cent. English lit.), MLS (Drex- 
el) seeks challenging position in bibliography, 
reference, or administration, college or uni- 
versity library. Over 8 yrs.’ professional aca- 
demic library experience; teaching and super- 
visory experience; writes well. Knowledge of 
5 European languages. Will relocate. M, E. De- 
vine, 245 Green St., Royersford, PA 19468. 


ENTHUSIASTIC MLS '77 U. of Wis. Desires 
entry-level ref./cat. position in acad./pub. li- 
brary. German major, some French and his- 
tory. Part-time and volunteer experience in 
acad./pub./govt. docs. Prefer Midwest. 
Gillis, 1021 Center St., Watertown, WI 53094. 





POSITIONS OPEN 





COOPERATIVE AGENCY 





Head 
Technical Services 


Arrowhead Library 
System 


A new position with the Arrowhead 
Library System, a 7-county co- 
operative library system with 28 
member libraries. Will coordinate 
and supervise cataloging, acquisi- 
tion, registration, distribution, de- 
livery, and audiovisual services 
from System headquarters in Vir- 
ginia, Minn. One of major respon- 
sibilities will be to supervise con- 
version to a microform catalog. 


Some travel throughout 7-county 
area will be required. Minimum 3 
yrs.’ experience including super- 
-visory and administrative. ALA- 
accredited MLS. Salary $1,100 per 
month. Send letter of application 
and resume by September 15: 


Director 
Arrowhead Library System 
701 - 11th St. N. 
Virginia, MN 44792 


An equal-opportunity employer. 
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_| development of interlibrary cooperation ac- 

tivities in an emerging mu ype library sys- 
tem including 34 public and 25 other-type 
libraries in a 9-county west-central area of 
Illinois. Responsible for network operations, 
state and federal project management, and 
major areas of consulting. MLS required + 5 



























Conditions include: 


A$1.00). 


scheme similar to F.S.S.U. 


Applications: 


Western Australia. 


- Faculty position, preferably as assistant pro- 
fessor, to start in the fall quarter 1978. Ap- 
plications are being sought from candidates 
with a doctorate, with professional experience 
in, a library—preferably in special libraries, 
with interest and competence in research, 
and with a knowledge of teaching at the grad- 
Eguate level. The person will be expected to 
teach required classes in cataloging/classifi- 
tion ngdormation science. Rank and sal- 

e upon record of experience and 


+ 


When applying please quote reference 
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perience. Excellent retirement plan, Social Se- 
curity, liberal vacation, group medical-dental 
insurance, Salary range $19,290-$25,077. Posi- 
tion open October 1. Send resume and 3 ref- 
erences: Ray E. Howser, Executive Director, 
Illinos Valley Library System, 808 N. Glenwood 
Ave., Peoria, IL 61606. — 





LIBRARY EDUCATION 


Western Australian Institute of Technology 


LIBRARY STUDIES 
HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 


The Department fulfills an important role in Western Australia 
offering the only two courses recognised by the Library Associa- 
tion of Australia, a Bachelor of Applied Science and a Graduate 
Diploma in Library Studies. The Head is expected to provide 
academic and administrative leadership within the Department 
and to cultivate close links with the community and the profession. 


` 


Salary US$25,932 or US$26,991 or US$28,051. 
(Salaries quoted at June 1 rate of exchange US$1.1015 to 


Annual, Long Service and Study Leave 
A choice of superannuation is available if required, including a 


Fares for family plus assistance for removal expenses and tem- 
porary accommodation are payable to appointees. 


Detailed applications including a curriculum vitae and names 
and addresses of three referees should be submitted not later 
than 30th September 1977 to the Director, Western Australian 
Institute of Technology, Hayman Road, South Bentley 6102, 


Further particulars may be obtained from the above address. 


AL 4001 


competence with following established ranges: 
assistant professor $14,500-$17,000, associate 
professor $18,000-$20,000, professor $21,500- 
$28,500, all on 9-mo. academic yr. basis. In- 
quire and send resume with a list of referees: 
Robert M. Hayes, Dean, Graduate School of Li- 
brary and Information Science, University of 
California, Los Angeles, CA 90024. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 
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Assistant director. Coordination and further | library with at least 1 yr.’s administrative ex- 
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Africana cataloger (24-mo. appointment). Orig- 
inal and copy cataloging of Africana mono- 
graphs and serials using AACR, LC subject 
headings, Dewey classification, and NOTIS 
(Northwestern’s automated system). ALA-ac- 
credited MLS; 2 yrs.’ cataloging experience; 
working knowledge of French essential, Afri- 
can and other European languages desirable; 
strongly prefer African studies background. 
Starting date Fall. Hiring range $12,000-$13,500. 
Submit resume and references: Robert L. Ire- 
land, Northwestern University Library, Evan- 
ston, IL 60201. An equal-opportunity employer. 





Associate reference librarian for specialized 
reference duties requires MLS or equivalent. 
Minimum 3 yrs.’ related professional experi- 
ence in public services in business, academic, 
or special library. The most important quali- 
fications are the ability to apply reference 
skills, including use of machine-readable data 
bases, and demonstrated ability to work well 
with faculty, students, and staff. Applicant 
must show successful formal preparation for 
reference duties. Entails some evening and 
weekend work. Initial 12-mo. contract. Salary 
$13,000-$18,000. Excellent fringe benefits. Send 
resume by September 9: Marion M. Smith, 
Director, J. Hugh Jackson Library of Business, 
Stanford University, Stanford, CA 94305. 


Catalog management section, head, catalog 
department. Supervises 5 full-time and 9 hour- 
ly nonprofessional staff. Responsible for main- 
taining the public card catalogs; for monitor- 
ing the correctness and currency of headings 
used; and for maintaining the currency of lo- 
cation and holdings information both in the 
catalogs and in Northwestern's machine-read- 
able data base, NOTIS 3. Will be responsible 
for development of the section as affected by 
possible closing of the card catalogs in 2-3 
yrs. ALA-accredited MLS; experience in library 
technical services, preferably in a research 
library with system; proven supervisory capa- 
bilities. Open September 1. Hiring range $12,- 
500-$14,000. Submit applications: Robert Ire- 
land, Northwestern University Library, Evans- 
ton, IL 60201. An equal-opportunity employer. 





Catalog librarian, service-oriented, for urban 
university library of 310,000 vols. ALA-accredited 
MLS; familiarity with LC classification, subject 
headings, and AACR required. Spanish lan- 
guage facility and OCLC experience desirable. 
Available November 15. Salary $13,000 mini- 
mum, Faculty rank and status, state retire- 
ment plan, group insurance, sick leave bene- 
fits, annual vacation of 23 working days. Ap- 
ply by September 15: Melvin R. George, Uni- 
versity Librarian, Northeastern Illinois Uni- 
versity, 5500 N. St. Louis Ave., Chicago, IL 
60625. An equal-opportuinty, affirmative-action 
employer. 





Cataloger. Performs original and copy catalog- 
ing and classification of monographs repre- 
senting all levels of difficulty, in English and 
foreign languages, using Dewey 18, AACR, and 
Northwestern’s automated system NOTIS 3; 
ALA-accredited MLS, working knowledge of 2 
or more foreign languages, including French 
or German; technical services experience de- 
sirable. Open August 1. Hiring range $11,200- 
$12,200. Submit applications: Robert Ireland, 
Northwestern University Library, Evanston, IL 
60201. An equal-opportunity employer. 


Cataloger to do original cataloging of mono- 
graphs. Desired qualifications in order of im- 
portance: ALA-accredited MLS + 3 yrs.’ recent 
experience in cataloging; knowledge of MARC 
format; familiarity with OCLC cataloging; for- 
eign language facility; experience with Dewey 
classification system; background in science 
and technology. Faculty status and responsi- 
bilities. Salary $12,000+ depending on qualifi- 
cations. Please send resume of qualifications 
and experience by September 20: John Thom- 
as, Personnel Officer, Libraries and Audio- 
Visual Center, Stewart Center, Purdue Univer- 
sity, West Lafayette, IN 47907. An equal-access, 
equal-opportunity employer. 


Cataloger. Faculty position open September 1 
for cataloger with 2 or more yrs.’ cataloging 
experience. Responsible for preparation of 
original cataloging copy and assistance with 
difficult partial copy cataloging for OCLC 
computer terminal input, using LC classifica- 
tion and LC subject headings. ALA-accredited 
MLS meets basic qualifications sought; ad- 
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least 2 foreign languages. Appointment made 
with faculty rank and peAa fringe bene- 
fits. Expected to meet research and. publica- 
tion requirements of the university and to be 
active in professional organizations. Salary 
range $1,100-$1,250 per month. Send resume: 
Robert V. Haynes, Interim Director of Uni- 
versity Libraries, University of Houston, 4800 
Calhoun Rd., Houston, TX 77004. An equal- 
opportunity employer. 


CHIEF LIBRARIAN 


Kingsborough Community College of 
the City University of New York 


Responsibilities of this position include 
administering all library services, budget, 
personnel and long-range planning for 
continued development of 80,000 volume 
library housed in multi-storied new facil- 
ity. Candidate should have a thorough 
knowledge of all phases of librarianship. 
Knowledge of non-print media and auto- 
mated library systems is desirable. The 
applicant should have qualities of flex- 
ibility, resourcefulness and a strong per- 
sonal commitment to public higher edu- 
cation and to the needs of the open- 
enrollment student in an urban setting. 


Qualifications: M.L.S. from an ALA ac- 
credited library school, and a second 
master’s degree or a doctorate. Experi- 
ence appropriate for the management of 
a public college library; a minimum of 
7 years of professional library experience 
in higher education. Applicant must show 
evidence of significant professional and 
scholarly activities in Library Science 
and must be of sufficiently high caliber 
to merit appointment to a senior profes- 
sorial rank. Approx. salary $25,000. 


Applicant should submit detailed cur- 
riculum vitae with names, addresses of 
three references to: 

Dean Thelma Malle, Chairperson 
Search Committee Chief Librarian 
Dept. “A” 
Kingsborough Community College 
2001 Oriental Bivd. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11235 
An Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
Employer 





INTERLIBRARY LOAN 
LIBRARIAN/ 
BIBLIOGRAPHER 


(Assistant Professor) 


Supervisor of Interlibrary Loan Office. 
Participate in activities and services 
of reference department, collection 
development, and related faculty/pro- 
fessional activities. Full position de- 
scription and appointment criteria will 
be sent to qualified applicants. 


ALA-accredited MLS, working knowl- 
edge in French or German, 2 yrs.’ pro- 
fessional experience, ability to com- 
municate effectively and work with 
the public, ILL experience desirable, 
advanced degree in subject area de- 
sirable. Available January 1. Salary 
$14,000 minimum. 


Send resume and letters of reference 
by October 1: 


Dean George R. Parks 
Chairperson, Search Committee 
University of Rhode 
Island Libraries 
Kingston, RI 02881 


An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 
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Director of Libraries 


EMORY UNIVERSITY 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Available January 1, or by arrangement. 


Provide leadership and administrative management for the Central Libraries 
(Robert W. Woodruff Library for Advanced Studies, The Chandler Under- 
graduate Library, and the Chemistry Library). The Director is responsible to 
the Vice President for Arts and Sciences and has a role in coordinating library 
activities with professional school libraries which are independently admin- 
istered within each professional school. Total holdings on campus are 1.45 
million vols. Emory University is a member of the Association of Research 
Libraries, the Association of Southeast Research Libraries, and SOLINET. 
The libraries serve 7,500 students with more than half of the student body 
enrolled in graduate and professional school programs. The director will be 
responsible for promoting and coordinating the continued growth of the Emory 
University library system as a major research center. 


Extensive and progressively more responsible experience in the operations 
and management of the libraries in a major university. Must have a knowledge 
of current trends and applications of technology in libraries and a demon- 
strated ability to establish and maintain effective communications with staff, 
faculty, students, and administration. ALA-accredited MLS. 


Salary $30,000-$35,000, depending on qualifications. 
Deadline for applications October 15. 
Send nominations and applications with resumes and list of references: 


Dean Chas. T. Lester, Vice President for Arts and Sciences and Dean of 
the Graduate School, Emory University, Room 402 Administration Build- 
ing, Atlanta, GA 30322. 


An equal-opportunity employer. 


DEAN 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


The highly qualified candidate must have a strong academic background; education 
and experience sufficient to merit tenure in a UWM department; Ph.D. or equivalent; 
experience in administering a department, institute, or unit of a university desirable; 
working knowledge of the processes of scholarship and research; knowledge of 
library service in large urban communities. The Dean is the chief executive officer 
of the School of Library Science. As head of the School faculty, the Dean is respon- 
sible for overall program, personnel, budget administration, and continuing ALA 
accreditation. Salary in the $30’s. 


Applications or nominations, accompanied by resumes, should be sent by November 1: 


William D. Moritz, Chairperson 
Search and Screening Committee for 
Dean of the School of Library Science 

UWM Library 
Milwaukee, WI 53201 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-acton employer. 


University of North Carolina - Chapel Hill 
School of Library Science 


TWO ASSISTANT PROFESSORSHIPS 


Doctorate in library science, or in a discipline related to teaching specialty; 
research and publication expected and encouraged. First position priority: 
Cataloging and Classification, including familiarity with computer-based sys- 
tems. Both positions: at least 1 of the following teaching areas: Information 
Science, Indexing and Abstracting, or Services in Libraries. Minimum: $15,000 
for 9 mos. Open January or August 1977; resume by November 1: Lester 


Asheim, School of Library Science, University of North Carolina/Chapel eS 7 


Chapel Hill, NC 27514. 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 
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NATIONAL HUMANITIES CENTER 
LIBRARIAN 


Responsible for reference and bibliographical service to 50 research fellows 
at new institute for advanced study. Organization of core reference collection, 
liaison with 3 sponsoring university libraries, development of accessing sys- 
tem, assistance with developmental project. ALA-accredited MLS, 3-5 yrs.’ 
experience in reference and administration, knowledge of networking required. 
Humanities background, interlibrary loan experience, foreign languages, ex- 
perience with automation preferred. Salary $16,000-+ depending on qualifica- 
tions. Closing date for applications October 15. Send resume and names of 3 
references: 


National Humanities Center 
Box 12256 
Research Triangle Park, NC 27709 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-acton employer. 




















OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY • STILLWATER 


Assistant Biological Sciences Reference Librarian. Provide reference 
service, assist in book selection, supervise circulation service for biological 
sciences division, serve on library committees. ALA-accredited MLS. Bache- 
lor’s in 1 of the life sciences required + 3 yrs.’ experience in that field or 
2nd master’s in the life sciences. No applications accepted after November 
15; position open January 15. Salary $12,000. 


Assistant Cataloger. Catalog books using LC classification. Some original 
cataloging. Require ALA-accredited MLS, qualification in use of Dewey 
Decimal, AACR, and LC subject headings. No applications accepted after 
October 1. Salary $9,600—$10,200. 


Assistant Reference Librarian (Special Collections). Work with special 
collections and maps under direction of head reference librarian. Serve part- 
time at general reference desk. ALA-accredited MLS. Training in archives and 
maps desirable. No applications accepted after October 1. Salary $9,600. 


For all positions: health and accident insurance, free life insurance, 
TIAA and state retirement plan. Faculty rank, 40-hr. week, 1-mo. 
vacation. 


Send resume and 3 references: Norris K. Maxwell, Assistant Librarian, Okla- 
homa State University Library, Stillwater, OK 74074. 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 

















TEXAS A&M UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


The following 10.5-month appointments require an ALA-accredited MLS, hold 
faculty rank and are available immediately: 


HEAD, COPY CATALOGING DEPARTMENT. Plan and coordinate activities of 


Copy Cataloging Department; supervise classified staff of 22 persons; mini- — 


mum 3 yrs.’ professional cataloging experience using OCLC and LC classifica- 
tion; knowledge of 1 or more foreign languages. Minimum salary $12,000. 


HEAD, RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT DIVISION. Responsible for collection 
development planning and policy implementation; monitor the use of $1.2 mil- 
lion materials budget; analyze collections and user needs; minimum 6 yrs.’ 
related experience and activities in an academic library; administrative experi- 
ence. Minimum salary $15,000. 


and direct circulation, reserve, and bookstack 
services in a land-grant university library 
handling more than 180,000 transactions an- 
nually. Supervise a staff of 3 + student as- 
sistants. MLS + minimum 2 yrs.’ experience. 
Preference given to candidates with super- 
visory experience in an academic library. Min- 
imum salary $11,500. Apply with resume and 
3 letters of reference (1 from current employ- 
er): Leon Raney, Dean of Libraries, South Da- 
kota State University, Brookings, SD 57007. 
“a equal-opportunity affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 


Collection analysis consultant to start Sep- 
tember 1. Full-time temporary position not to 
exceed 18 months. MLS required + subject 
master’s or Ph.D. desirable; some collection 
development + 5 yrs.’ professional full-time 
research library experience required. Appli- 
cants must be willing to commit to complete 
project, or preferably be recently retired. Sal- 
ary $15,000-$19,200 depending on qualifica- 
tions and experience. For position description: 
University Librarian, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, DC 20052. 


Coordinator of Illinois Research and Reference 
activities. Responsible for organization and 
operation of Illinois Research and Reference 
Center, providing interlibrary loan, photo- 
duplication, and reference service to Illinois 
citizens outside of the university’s academic 
community through ILLINET, Prepare budget 
requests, select and train staff, maintain sta- 
tistics, work closely with other units in library 
to expedite provision of materials and ser- 
vices to users, and interact effectively with 
primary clients of the service—other academic 
libraries, public libraries, and library systems, 
especially with the librarians charged with 
interlibrary loan and reference in those client 
institutions. Master’s in library science, 3-5 
yrs.’ professional library experience required. 
Experience with systems, research and ref- 
erence centers, or interlibrary loan desirable. 
Saluary $17,500+. Research and Reference 
Center operates under contract with Illinos 
State Library, contract renewed annually. This 
position is a faculty position not on the tenure 
track, For maximum consideration please send 
complete vitae and names and addresses of 
5 references by October 1: Robert F. Delzell, 
Director of Personnel, University of Illinois 
Library at Urbana-Champaign, Urbana, IL 
61801. (217) 333-0319. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer; encourages appli- 
cations from members of minority groups and 
women. 


Director of library services. Successful candi- 
date will head academic library with regional 
campus system. Institution enrolls approxi- 
mately 6,000 students in graduate and under- 
graduate degree programs. Qualifications in- 
clude at least 3 yrs.’ appropriate library ad- 
ministrative experience; MLS or equivalent 
degree required; doctoral degree in library sci- 
ence or an appropriate related discipline pre- 
ferred. Appointment on or about January 1 on 
12-mo. basis. Minimum salary $20,000 (negoti- 
able, based upon qualifications and experi- 
ence). Nominations requested. Letters of ap- 
plication with vita and credentials before 
October 7: Chairperson, Search and Screen 
Committee, Office of the Dean of Faculties, 
Indiana University at South Bend, South Bend, 
IN 46615. An equal-opportunity, affirmative 
action employer, inviting applications from 
women and minority candidates. 


Head librarian. An enthusiastic, energetic per- 
son skilled in book selection, reference, and 
human relations; someone who will work with 
the faculty in building library resources and 
promote their use among teachers and stu- 
dents. Beautiful new library with ample bud- 
get and the opportunity to teach part-time. 
550 students, a faculty of 37. Salary for 9 mos. 
$10,500+- depending on experience and educa- 
tion: Garvin L. Stevens, Dean, University of 
North Dakota, Williston Center, Box 1326, Wil- 
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2 SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Provide comprehensive liston, ND 58801. 
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visual desirable, Faculty position. 10-mo. con- 
tract. Appointment at rank of assistant, senior 
assistant, or associate librarian depending on 
qualifications. Minimum salary $10,000. Ap- 
plications by September 23. Send resume: 
Search Committee, Box RL, SUNY/College at 


= Old Westbury, Old Westbury, NY 11568. An 
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equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employ- 


Reference librarians. TWO NEW POSITIONS. 
Duties include general and specialized refer- 
ence service, ee orientation, and instruc- 
tion, ALA-accredited MLS + strong background 
in natural or behavioral science required; pref- 
erence given for experience in academic refer- 
ence service, computerized literature search- 
ing. Appointment January as assistant librarian. 
Salary range $11,556-$15,924 with 5% raise ex- 
pected. Apply by October 15: Patricia Bril, 
Chair, Readers Services Department Recruit- 
ment Committee, California State University/ 
Fullerton, Library, Box 4150, Fullerton, CA 
92634. An equal-opportunity, Title IX employer. 





Reference services head, Librarian IV. Respon- 
sible for management, planning, coordination, 
and evaluation of 6 subject divisional librar- 
ies, government documents, and general ref- 
erence area. Supervises 14 librarians and 12 
support staff members. Requires an ALA- ac- 
credited MLS, a subject master’s with a doc- 
torate preferred, 5 yrs.’ reference experience 
in an academic or research library, and 2 yrs.’ 
Supervisory experience. Minimum salary $18,- 
000. Application deadline October 15. Apply to 
Robert Grey Cole, Associate Director, Ellis 
Library, University of Missouri/Columbia, Co- 
lumbia, MO 65201. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. 
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-ment of special collections. Initial salary be- 


tween $11,700-$13,000. Responsible for the 
development of rare book collections in the 
humanities and the Newton Science Collec- 
tion, and for provision of public access to the 
materials in these collections. Requires ALA- 
accredited MLS or equivalent, knowledge of 
Latin and German, familiarity with book trade 
in order to carry out selection responsibilities; 
1-4 yrs.’ applicable library experience is de- 
sirable; graduate training in a relevant hu- 
manities discipline is preferred. Contact by 
September 15: Barbara Van Deventer, Acting 
Library Personnel Officer, Stanford University 
Libraries, Stanford, CA 94305. An equal-oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Serials librarian. To administer serials depart- 
ment in developing urban university library 
serving 16,000 students and over 700 faculty 
with graduate and undergraduate programs 
in fine arts, arts and sciences, education, bus- 
iness, Community services, and social work. 
The department maintains 3,500 current sub- 
scriptions and has a staff of 11. Responsibili- 
ties include journal selection, serials records, 
and paminta uting subsections which include 
periodicals desk, large photocopy reserve sec- 
tion, and a microforms room. Minimum quali- 
fications include an ALA-accredited MLS, 5 
yrs.’ experience in serials or related work, and 
demonstrated ability to administer a depart- 
ment of comparable size. Salary and academ- 
ic rank negotiable and commensurate with 
qualifications and experience, but no less than 
$13,000. Applications including resumes and 
references should be sent to Bruce M. Hurl- 
bert, Assistant Director of the University Li- 
braries, Academic Campus, Virginia Common- 
wealth University, 901 Park Ave., Richmond, 
VA 23284. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 











DIRECTOR 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Responsible for the overall operation of an innovative urban public library 
serving a population of 1.5 million with a departmentalized Main Library, 26 
branches, a municipal reference library, 3 bookmobiles, a vigorous service 
to retirees and shut-ins, and an aggressive information and referral program 
(TIP). Position requires public library background, administrative experience, 
sound knowledge of budgeting, professional competence to direct and moti- 
vate a large, well trained staff. Applicant must be able to relate well to other 
city agencies and to highly diversified community groups, to speak well in 
public, and participate in legislative and negotiating activities. 


Master’s degree in library science, progressively responsible experience at 
the managerial level, thorough knowledge of administrative procedures, and 
demonstrated ability to develop programs and provide leadership. Salary 


$38,000, subject to increase. 


Application deadline November 1; position open June 1. 


Contact Clara S. Jones, Director, Detroit Public Library, Detroit, MI 48202. 
An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 











DIRECTOR 


PROVIDENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Major metropolitan library with downtown central location and 8 com- 
munity branches seeks aggressive, forceful administrator and inno- 
vative planner. Salary $28,000. Pension and medical benefits. Must 
have MLS. Experience in urban public libraries preferred. Proven 


ability in fund raising desirable. 


Send letter, resume, and references: Ida McManus, Secretary, Search 
Committee, Providence Public Library, 150 Empire St., Providence, 


RI 02903. 


An equal-opportunity employer. 
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HEAD LIBRARIAN 
KANKAKEE PUBLIC 


LIBRARY 
KANKAKEE, ILL. 


MLS + 4 yrs.’ experience in a pub- 
lic library with 2 yrs.’ administra- 
tive experience as a head librarian 
or department head in a library. 
Salary $15,000 minimum. 


Closing date for applications Sep- 
tember 15. 


Send resumes with 3 references: 
Nathan N. Richmond, Sr. 
Board President 
Kankakee Public Library 
1200 W. Jeffery St. 
Kankakee, IL 60901 











Business, science and technology dept. head. 
Responsible for 5 FTE, 2 MLS; general refer- 
ence work, govt. docs, maps, vertical files, 
selection 300s, 500s, 600s, and business and 
technology reference and services. Requires 
ability to supervise, manage, plan services 
and programs in a business and universi 
community of 200,000. MLS + 2 yrs.’ experi- 
ence desirable, business or science back- 
ground preferred. Salary range $11,376-$14,964 
+ excellent fringe benefits and up to 27 days’ 
vacation. Apply to Sarah Lucille Harris, As- 
sistant Librarian, Salt Lake City Public Li- 
brary, 209 E. Fifth So., Salt Lake City, Utah 
84111. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-ac- 
tion employer. 


City librarian. The qualified applicant will 
have an MLS degree with demonstrated library 
management ability. With just over 100,000 
vols. and an annual operating budget of $200,- 
000, the city library is one of the highest use 
libraries in Texas. Salary range $16,740-$26,- 
460. Position available January 1. Interested 
individuals should submit a written resume, 
by mail: Bob Harris, Director of Personnel, 
City of Bryan, Box 1000, Bryan, TX 77801. 
An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 


Director in a growing community situated in 
the heart of Oregon’s Willamette Valley. The 
city of Lebanon has a population of approxi- 
mately 9,000. Lebanon has a mayor, council, 
city administrator type of government. The 
librarian works under the direction of the city 
administrator. Minimum requirement of a 
bachelor’s degree in library science; prefer 
master’s + 2-3 yrs.’ experience, Salary $1,000 
per mo. + liberal fringe benefit package and 
state retirement plan. Send resume: City Ad- 
ministrator, Edwin R. Ivey, City Hall, Box 
86, Lebanon, OR 97355. An equal-opportunity 
employer. 


Director. Challenge, opportunity, and growth 
potential for an innovative librarian. Respon- 
sible for all phases of administration for a 
2-county regional library serving 28,000 rural 
and suburban residents, Annual circulation 
from 2 branches and 1 bookmobile exceeds 
200,000. Staff of 9.5 FTEs. Current operating 
budget of $135,000 + grant funding. MLS, 3 
yrs.’ managerial experience and strong com- 
munication skills required. Salary negotiable 
from $13,000, depending on qualifications. 20 
days’ annual vacation. Application deadline 
September 19. Send resume and references: 
Search Committee, Rolling Hills Consolidated 
pt nla 501-A N. Belt Hwy., St. Joseph, MO 


Director of library services for county of Los 
Alamos. A noray administrator of imagina- 
tion and proven leadership qualities is being 
sought by growing community of highly edu- 
cated and useful population. Located in north- 
ern New Mexico mountainous environment 95 
miles north of Albuquerque and 35 miles 
northwest of Santa Fe. Library system in- 
cludes major public library of 15,000 sq. ft. 
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ence required with salary range of $18,054- 

er 1: Admin- 
istrative Services, Box 30, Los Alamos, NM 
87544. An equal-opportunity affirmative-action 
employer. 


Head librarian position with Clermont County 
(Ohio) Public Library. County population ap- 
proximately 100,000, growing rapidly adjacent 
Cincinnati metropolitan area. Responsible for 
coordination, supervision of all library opera- 
tions at 4 community branches and 2 book- 
mobiles. Present staff 14 full-time, 13 part- 
time. Present budget approximately $300,000. 
ALA-accredited MLS, 2-3 yrs.’ appropriate ad- 
ministrative experience, Available November 
1. Salary minimum $14,500, depending on ex- 
perience and qualifications. Resume to Rob- 
ert A. Linder, Board Chairperson, 237 Main 
St., Batavia, OH 45103. 


s 


Librarian. Are you the person we are looking 
for to direct our libraries and work along- 
side our employees and board to give our 
community innovative and more compre- 
hensive library service? We are an attractive, 
historical, residential area, the fastest grow- 
ing, and many say most desirable suburb of 
Dayton, with progressive schools, lots of 
parks, strong recreation program. Our resi- 
dents are active people, with high education 
level, and are heavy library users. We are 
looking for a special kind of a person with 
solid, well-rounded, successful library educa- 
tion and experience and top references. Some- 
body who is creative, a successful planner, 
supervisor, and manager, likes to work at his 
job, is ready for a challenge, and wants to 
join our team. We have a main library and 
branch, new building program, budget of 
$197,000, staff of 10, service area of 40,000, 
circulation of 222,000 growing 16 percent an- 
nually. A real opportunity for the right person 
who wants to be where the action is. Begin- 
ning salary $16,000+. We'll want to get to 
know you well before you come aboard, so 
we prefer an applicant from Ohio or nearby. 


Tell us all about yourself, your successes and 


your ideas. Resume and additional informa- 
tion to President, Washington Township Pub- 
lic Library, Box 2225, Dayton, OH 45401. 





Public services director and assistant librar- 
ian to aid in the administration of a city 
library system having approximately 450 em- 
loyees, 2 bookmobiles, 24 locations. Account- 
Eble for directing and supervising the opera- 
tion of the public services which include the 
following organizational units: children’s li- 
brary, young adult library, branch libraries 
and bookmobiles, Denver General Hospital li- 
brary, city and county jail library, and arts 
and recreation, literature and history, sociol- 
ogy and business, science and engineering 
departments of main library, and circulation 
and registration unit. Minimum qualifications 
include graduation from an accredited 4-yr. 
college or university, the master’s degree in 
library science, and 10 yrs.’ experience as a 
professional librarian, half of which must be 
in public library work, including 3 yrs. in a 
responsible supervisory capacity. 1977 salary 
range $24,348-$31,836. Starting salary com- 
mensurate with experience and abilities. 
Fringe benefits include paid vacation and sick 
leave, paid holidays, retirement and group 
insurance programs, salary merit review in- 
creases. Submit resume indicating salary 
earned in each position. Position available 
October 1. All replies confidential: Personnel 
Officer, Denver Public Library, 1357 Broad- 
way, Denver, CO 80203. An equal-opportunity 
affirmative-action employer. 





SPECIAL LIBRARY 





Historical library. TWO POSITIONS. Techni- 


cal services librarian responsible, with assis- 
tance of cataloger and some clerical help, for 
processing & cataloging monographs & seri- 
als, maps, prints, and other materials; and 
selection/preparation of materials for binding 
& repair. Require MLS + 2 yrs.’ cataloging 
experience. Prefer MA in American history. 
Reference librarian responsible, with assis- 
tance for 2 full-time and some part-time staff, 
for reference services to graduate, undergrad- 
uate, and high school students, history buffs, 
staff, etc. Require MLS + 2 yrs.’ reference ex- 
perience, Prefer MA in American history. Sal- 
ary for each position $11,500-$13,000 depend- 
ing on qualifications. Paid medical benefits, 
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Research librarian for special library. MLS + 
5 yrs.’ experience in special libraries (finan- 
cial, banking, or economics preferable) in- 
cluding administrative experience. Oversee 
opannon of the research library including 
checking book lists and bibliographies; order- 
ing published material; indexing; cataloging 
and preparing material for shelves; handling 
reference work and compiling bibliographies 
for bank staff and general public; direct work 
of 3 clerical employees; and responsible for 
all administrative aspects of library. Salary 
range $13,725-$17,000. excellent fringe bene- 
fits package. Send resume and salary his- 
tory to Jayne Nettles, Placement Counselor, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 104 Mari- 
etta St., Atlanta, GA 30303. An equal-oppor- 
tunity employer. 


State law librarian for the Alaska Còurt Sys- 
tem. Salary range $29,688-$35,676 per year. 
Incumbent will be responsible for planning, 
administering, and supervising the statewide 
law library services and programs of the 
Alaska Court System. Minimum qualifications 
are master’s degree in library science + 3 yrs.’ 
experience as a professional librarian, includ- 
ing at least 1 yr. as a law librarian. A law de- 
gree is preferred. Send complete resumes 
no later than October 14: Personnel Office, 
303 K St., Anchorage, AK 99501. 


FOR SALE 


BRAISED RATTLESNAKE AND PEANUT PIE 


are 2 South Texas recipes included in the 
200p. Brush Country Kitchen, a cookbook pub- 
lished by the Friends of the Pleasanton Pub- 
lic Library to raise funds for a new library 
building. $5.50 includes handling and postage. 
Orders to: Pleasanton Public Library, 108 Sec- 
ond St.. Pleasanton, TX 78064. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book 


Service, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of- 
print books as listed in all library indexes 
(Granger: Essay & General Literature. Shaw 
Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
ig a lists invited. 23 E, 4 St., New York, 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from Interna- 
tional Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 


THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a spe- 
cialist search for your o.p. titles. American or 
foreign. Inquiries for single titles or desider- 
ata lists receive personal and diligent atten- 
tion, if given to us exclusively for a specific 
sina, Paul A. Stroock, Box 126, Jericho, NY 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 


BACK ISSUES—get 1976 dates from our hold- 


ings—any title, any questions. Way's Maga- 
cons Unlimited, Box AL-193, Seattle, WA 


U.S. GOVERNMENT publications. Out-of-print. 
We buy, sell, and exchange. S. Ward, La Plata, 
MD 20646. Wanted: Monthly Catalog. 


ABRAHAM’S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. 
We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields 
and languages. No single issues wanted. 


BACK ISSUE magazines: general, scholarly, 
technical. Designed to serve public libraries 
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WE SHIP YOUR ORDERS IN 48 HOURS— 
BACK ISSUES—general, technical, medical, 
scholarly. Hawkeye Book & Mag., Academy 
Acres, Box 231, Redfield, SD 57469. 


BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of 
our specialties. Foreign books and periodicals, ~ 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, 
Inc., Box 352, White Plains, NY 10602. 


Subscribe to ROCKINGCHAIR, the monthly 
review newsletter for librarians who buy rec- 
ords. For free sample copy write Cupola Pro- 
eperans. Box 27, Dept. A, Philadelphia, PA 


ASK AND YOU SHOULD RECEIVE, Back Issues 
from Way’s Magazines Unlimited. Box AL- 
193, Seattle, WA 98111. 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. J. S. Canner & 
Co., 49-65 Lansdowne St., Boston, MA 02215. 


SERVICES AND SOURCES 


LIBRARIES! Resource-Media Centers! Super 8 
sound features, educational films, documen- 
taries, shorts. Over 300 popular/unusual titles! 
All subjects! 1⁄2 the cost of 16mm! Free cata- 
log. Cinema Alberta (Dept. D), 4-10228 - 97 
St., Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T5J OL8. 


“HOW TO GET A JOB WITH AN AMERICAN 
FIRM OVERSEAS” (22 pp.) discusses qualifi- 
cations, conditions, job contracts, travel pay, 
other subjects & lists 200 employers. $3. Op- 
portunities Unlimited—39, Suite 501, 79 Wall 
St., New York, NY 10005. 





SOLAR ENERGY BOOKS—FREE CATALOG. 
Centerline, 401 S. 36th St., Phoenix, AZ 85034. 





MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 


CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school and 
children’s libraries put the new Sears list to 
work. Over 1,200 see, see also, and notes cards 
+ 145-p. manual/list of headin y{Seney 
numbers, $35.95. Woods Library Publish ess 
9159 Clifton Pk., Evergreen Park, IL 6064 





MARCFICHE: The least expensive and most 
up-to-date source of cataloging. MARC Re- 
search, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 





CHILDREN'S AMERICAN HISTORY RECORD- 
INGS. Professional casts. Low as $1.89. Free 
brochure. Box 61, N. Hollywood, CA 91603. 


EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS search titles or 
subject. Plus 150,000 indexed stock. PAB, 2917 
Atlantic, Atlantic City, NJ 08041. (609-344-1943), 


CONGRESS IN PRINT: a weekly alert to just- 
released committee hearings, prints, and staff 
studies. Subscription only. For information 
write Dept. 101, Washington Monitor, 201 
ge dam Ave., N.E., Washington, DC 
0002. 


TRAVEL COLORSLIDES by GAF. U.S., foreign 
wildlife, Disney, Catalog 50¢. Worldwide, 7427- 
AL Washburn So., Minneapolis MN 55423. 


NOW ON CASSETTE TAPE, condensations of 
over 48 best selling books and subjects of 
vital interest authored by leading writers and 
authorities. For free catalog, write Attitude 
Development Group, 16231 W. Fourteen Mile 
Rd., Birmingham, MI 48009. (313) 647-7525, 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES _ 













NEW from Bowker: 


A reference so exciting 
even fact-book haters 


© THE BIG BOOKS 
OF HALLS OF FAME 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 








will love it! 






(They have something for everyone.) 


e The Sports Stars, Thoroughbreds, Jazz Greats, 
Carrier Pigeons, Captains of Industry 


e The Tens of Thousands of People, Animals, and 


Objects that have been inducted into over 700 
Halls of Fame 


They're all here in this exciting, new 4-volume 
series. 


THE BIG BOOKS: 


e CONTAIN over 50,000 biographical sketches 
of the immortals in the halls of fame 


e LIST the pertinent all-time records in every field 
from baseball to pickle-packing 


e CORRECT popular misconceptions about 
such things as the origins of sports and the lives 
of the famous 


èe TELL the history of each performing art, sport, 
hobby, and industry—including thousands of 
little-known, fascinating facts 


e REVEAL how each hall of fame came to be 


e SHOW how to get to each hall, the price of 
admission, what you'll see, and who to contact 
to find out more 





And remember: No other reference has all the 
facts the BIG BOOKS have.. 


THE BIG BOOKS. 
AN EXCITING ADDITION 
TO YOUR REFERENCE LIBRARY! 


è |-Sports: Angling to Golf. 0-8352-0990-3. 
August 1977. c. 350 pp. $15.95 tent. 


e II-Sports: Hockey to Wrestling. 0-8352- 
0991-1. August 1977. c. 350 pp. $15.95 tent. 


e Ill-Arts & Entertainment, Business & Indus- 
try, North American Culture. 0-8352-1019-7. 
December 1977. c. 450 pp. $15.95 tent. 


e IV-Collegiate, City & State. 0-8352-1020-0. 
December 1977. c. 425 pp. $15.95 tent. 


Order from R.R. Bowker Order Dept. 
P.O. Box 1807, Ann Arbor, Michigan 16106 


Outside Western Hemisphere: Bowker, Erasmus 
House, Epping, Essex, England. 


All prices include shipping and handling. Sales tax 
added where applicable. Prices are subject to 
change and slightly higher outside the U.S. and its 
possessions. À} 


NEW YORK & LONDON 











Some people work 
a lifetime to get 
one best seller. 
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T be a best seller...year after year...an en- 
cyclopedia has got to have more than a good- 
looking cover. 

It’s got to be interesting. Whoever heard of a 
dull best seller? 

Its got to be understandable. Complicated 
writing just doesn’t get read. 

And, to be a best seller, an encyclopedia has 
got to have broad, practical appeal to people of 
different ages and interests. 

World Book has got what it takes... on all 
counts. 

World Book is interesting. Its vivid, dynamic 
writing and more than 29,000 illustrations 
make even dull subjects come alive. 





orld Book | 


World Book is easy to understand. The editors 
know you don’t have to use big words to explain 
big ideas. And they make sure an article is writ- 
ten at the language level of the people most 
likely to be interested in that subject.That’s why 
the article on puppets reads easier than the one 
on thermodynamics. 


And, World Book appeals to everyone. In addi- 
tion to the usual school subjects, it has a wealth 
of practical information on crafts, hobbies, 
sports, travel and do-it-yourself projects. 


With all that going for it...it shouldn’t sur- 
prise you that World Book is the world’s best 
selling-encyclopedia...by a wide margin. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, a subsidiary of Field Enterprises, Inc. 
510 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654. 
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If you haven’t browsed through an 
issue of Booklist lately, you’re in for 
a big surprise. 


Booklist has changed in many ways. 

From cover to cover. Inside and out. 
In appearance and in content. 

For example, by working with pub- 
lishers’ galleys, we now review many titles 
in advance of publication. 

We are also packing more reviews into 
each issue. Reviews of more than 5,000 
books and 1,600 nonprint items were 
published in the last volume year. 

And remember, with the exception of 
those in the Reference and Subscription 
Books Section, every review in Booklist 
is a recommendation to purchase. 

Remember, too, that Booklist is the 
only review medium that includes Dewey 
Decimal classifications and Library of 
Congress subject headings with 
each review. 

The idea, of course, is to provide as 
much helpful information as possible on 
new books and nonprint material to assist 
you in making sound selections for your 
library or school media center. 

This is why, in addition to our regular 
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reviews, new columns have been added to 
the first-of-the-month issues: Cookbooks, 
Plants and Gardening, Paperback Non- 
fiction, Series and Editions, First Novels, 
Science Fiction, Westerns and Video. 

And these special columns appear in 
the fifteenth-of-the-month issues: Easy 
Reading Children’s Books, Arts and 
Crafts, Popular Music, Poetry, Espionage, 
Mysteries, U.S. Government Publica- 
tions, Multimedia Kits and Recordings. 

Listings of recent Paperback Reprints 
also appear in the adult and children’s 
sections of this issue. 

In addition, special features such as 
Adult Basic Education, Canadian Books, 
Popular Reading for Children, Profes- 
sional Reading, and Slides appear in 


Subscription Department, American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, IL 60611 
subscription(s) to Booklist at $24 per year (23 issues) 


Please enter my (our) order for 
C Bill me (us) 





C Payment enclosed 
Send to: 


fe a YT 


O Please send me a sample copy of a recent issue of Booklist. | understand there is no cost or 


obligation for this examination copy. 
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rediscover booklist 







Nan, | 






Booklist periodically. 

Booklist. Over 38,000 libraries sub- 
scribe to it. And for one reason—the 
reviews. Reviews that are better than 
ever. But don’t just take our word for it. 

Rediscover Booklist. 

Fill out and mail the coupon below. 

If you like, we'll send you the latest issue 
of Booklist with our compliments. Look 
us over. Review our reviews. There’s no 
obligation to subscribe. But, be warned: 
you may be so pleased with just one issue 
of Booklist that you won't be able to wait 
to come back for more. 


booklist 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Bill to: 
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1 Here’s just one library 





with CJS on its shelves. 


(Corpus Juris Secundum, that is) 


There are 1,600 more ! 


Your law book section is not complete without Corpus-Juris-Secundum, 
America’s Say law encyclopedia. It is found on the shelves of more than 
1,600 lay libraries. 


CJS is the camper restatement of American law, based on all reported cases 
since 1658. With an outstanding upkeep system to keep pace with the dynamic 
character of the law, it is always up to date. 


Be certain that your library makes this rich source of authority available to your 
paron: They deserve access to and understanding of the laws that protect and 
enefit them. 


Write today for more information about CJS and for -our informative free 
booklet, “Planning Your Law Book Section.” You will find it interesting and 
helpful. Write to West Publishing Company, 50 W. Kellogg Blvd., P.O. Box 3526, 
St. Paul, MN 55165. 





Like our arithmetic, our special bonus offer is 
unusual. But it all adds up in your favor. It's the 
ideal chance to expand your serials collection 
on microform. 


BUY 1 


Purchase a new or additional 1977 UMI serials 
title... 


RENEW 1 


Agree to renew that same title for 1978... 


AND 
GET 1 FREE 


Then you get the 1976 volume/year of that 
serial title FREE! Or if you prefer, you may 

take your bonus in serials backfiles or equip- 
ment such as readers or microform storage 
cabinets worth the equivalent value of the addi- 
tional 1977 volume/year ordered. There is no 
dollar limit on your bonus...imagine getting 
$200...$1,000...$5,000 or more FREE! It’s 


your choice! 


Call us toll-free at 800-521-3042 or write to us 
to find out more about this special limited time 
offer. But do it soon. The offer ends December 
15, 1977. After that, one plus one equals two 
again. 





Even before this special bonus offer, the figures 
were always on your side. 


Microform requires only 6% of the space 
used for storage of paper copies. 


Microform is 2 to 13 times less expensive 
than acquiring or replacing titles with paper 
reprints. 


Over 11,000 serials titles are available in 
microform from UMI. 


Preserving your serials in microform is usually 
less expensive than the cost of binding your 
current serials titles and the titles are never “out 
to the bindery.’ It eliminates missing or torn 
pages, and microform lasts almost forever. 

Find out more. Contact us now! 





Editor Arthur Plotnik 
Associate Editor Lois R. Pearson 
Assistant Editors Edith McCormick 
Elizabeth Pryse Mitchell 

Arlan G. Bushman 

Staff Editor John Wilkins 


Advisory Committee: Linda Crowe, Mary 
Santana, Carol Starr, Karla Petersen, Eliza- 
beth Runyon-Lancaster, Ernestine Wash- 
ington, and John Lubans, Jr., chairperson. 


Advertising—Advertising Promotion 
Manager, Andrea Shidler; Advertising Traf- 
fic Coordinator, Leona Swiech. 


Advertising Representatives— East and 
Southeast: Erwin H.-Baker & Assoc., 20 
Evergreen PI., East Orange, NJ 07018, 201 
673-3950. Midwest: Laurence F. Benson Co., 
inc., 200 East Ontario St., Chicago, IL 60611, 
312 787-4477. West: Hupp/Co Media, 2400 
Michelson Drive, Suite 100, Irvine, CA 
92715, 714 752-6808. 


American Libraries is the official bulle- 
tin of the American Library Association. 
Authors’ opinions are to be regarded as 
their own, Due to space limitations, letters 
published in “Commentary” are subject 
to editing. Editorial content of depart- 
ments and features, unless otherwise 
noted, is the responsibility of the editorial 
staff of American Libraries and is not to 
be construed as official ALA policy. 


Acceptance of advertisement does not 
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IN THE NEWS/ Archivist Mattie Russell tells why ALA has been 
watching the B.C. West case so closely; Senate-House conferees 
agree on LSCA aid to urban libraries. 


INTERNATIONAL/ The British Library Association has had its ups 
and downs since its Finsbury Square founding 100 years ago. 


SEX AND VIOLENCE IN THE LIBRARY/ Free-lance author 
Carol Easton explores the “real world” of public service where 
librarians sometimes become slaves to problem patrons. 


AL SPECIAL/ Former ALA President Edwin Castagna reviews the 
new National Inventory of Library Needs in the first of a series. 
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to accommodate the new copyright law. 


1978 MIDWINTER MEETING/ With winter winds 
around the corner, its time to 4 

think about January ALA 2 
business in Chicago. 2% ~~ 







AWARDS 1977 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS COMMITTEE REPORT/ A call for 
membership response. 


SON OF SPEAKER/_ The debate goes on: Dorothy Broderick and 
others speak out. 


THE SOURCE/ ALA Nominating Committee unveils the 1978 slate. 
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Cover: Located in a canyon of the Verdugo Mountains, the Brand Library houses the art 
and music sections of the Glendale (Calif.) Public Library. The original showplace man- 
sion dates from 1904, with a large and compatible addition completed in 1969. Among 
the library’s events are an active art exhibit program in modern galleries and a chamber 
music series. Jack Ramsey directs the Glendale library system. 


ALA'S PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION WON A $140,000 GRANT from OE's Office of Library and 
Learning Resources for a 21-month research project on "The Process of Standards Develop- 
ment for Community Library Services." Under Principal Investigator Vernon E. Palmour, 
King Research of Rockville, Md., will develop and field test a process which public 
libraries can use to plan and evaluate their services. Work begins this month; it will 


result in a series of descriptive manuals for public library managers. PLA's Mary Jo 
Lynch is project coordinator. 





CBS LEADS THE WAY. As part of a whopping $2 million give-away program to strengthen 

New York City's cultural life, CBS presented $330,000 to the needy New York Public 
Library and $260,000 to the libraryless American Academy of Dramatic Arts on September 9. 
NYPL will use the grant to bolster its fund-raising activities, injecting "new energies 
in the forms of skills, descriptive materials, and interpretations that would otherwise 
be impossible," said its president, Richard Couper. American Academy Director George 
Cunningham declared that the CBS gift "will enable us to set up an extensive library and 
learning-resources center--a facility which is, unfortunately, a rarity in acting 
schools." The library, Cunningham added, will enhance the Academy's chance to become 
accredited as a two-year college. 

In announcing the CBS gifts to seven cultural institutions, Chair William Paley and 
President John Bache said they hoped to inspire other NYC corporations to assume "an 
increased degree of responsibility for the future of such cultural activities or other 
areas of city life of particular interest to them." 


THE ULTIMATE CASE AGAINST "THE SPEAKER" is put forth in a double issue of the Interracial 
Books for Children Bulletin, vol. 8, no. 4-5, 1977, available for $3 from the Council on 
Interracial Books for Children, 1841 Broadway, NYC 10023. CIBC's position is reflected 
in the title of the lead article: "'The Speaker': A New Weapon in the Neo-Conservative 
Arsenal." 


"THE BRAINIEST CROWD EVER" was how U.S. Ambassador to Belgium Anne Cox Chambers described 
the mob of American librarians invited to cocktails at the Brussels residence Sept. 7. 

The group, which included several foreign guests, was in town for the 50th Anniversary 
World Congress of the International Federation of Library Associations and Institutions. 
Revelers who visited the residence washrooms were encouraged to take a peanut-shaped bar 
of soap as a souvenir. Full coverage of the baroque IFLA gathering is scheduled for 
December's AL. 


ALA NAMES NEW HEADS OF ASLA-HRLSD AND HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY. Sandra M. Cooper, who has 
been public library consultant at the Louisiana State Library in Baton Rouge, will begin 
work Nov. 1 at 50 E. Huron Street as executive secretary of the Association of State 
Librarians and the Health and Rehabilitative Library Services Division. Joel M. Lee, 
former head of technical services at Lake Forest (I11.) College Library, will become 
headquarters librarian Oct. 17. Cooper graduated from Louisiana State University's 
library school; Lee from the University of Chicago's. 


ALMOST ANYONE CAN WIN $1,000 in Round IV of AL's Prize Article Competition, sponsored 
by a J. Morris Jones and Bailey K. Howard World Book Encyclopedia--ALA Goals Award. All 
you have to do is write a fresh, thoughtful article on some aspect of librarianship, 
according to the rules and judging criteria published in the December issue of American 
Libraries, pp. 684-85. Round IV entries must be postmarked between Nov. 1 and Dec. 31. 


FINANCED BY A $200,000 NEH GRANT, the Alabama Public Library Service and Troy State 
University will produce a filmed literary history, Perspectives: The Alabama Heritage. 
Programs in the series will explore Alabamans' sense of identity with family, church, and 
land; the role of women; and patriotic and martial history. Library Service Director 
Anthony Miele announced that "Both Troy State University and the Alabama Public Library 
Service will be matching this National Endowment for the Humanities grant with over 
$200,000 in in-house services." Perspectives will be offered to the Alabama Public 
Television Network and to libraries during the Fall of 1978. 
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Complete Science Press, the pioneer of library 
« automation, can now furnish libraries convenient microfilm information sys- 
Library with the finest in microfilm and com- tem, Science Press has everything — 
r puter services PLUS the large screen film and terminal — to handle the con- 
Automation by ROM 3 COM Terminal. version for you. 
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Brademas Compromise 
Wins LSCA Extension 


Both the House and Senate passed 
bills last spring to extend the vital Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act for 
five years. But in the muggy Washington 
summer, efforts to reconcile the differ- 
ences in the bills stalled in the confer- 
ence committee. Despite LSCA’s ap- 
proaching Sept. 30 expiration date, 
conferees could not agree on the issue 
of how much money to give urban li- 
braries and for how long. 

When the four-week Congressional 
recess ended after Labor Day, conferees 
wasted no time in attacking and solving 
the problem. On Sept. 8 Rep. John Bra- 
demas (D-Ind.), who occupies the pow- 
erful post of House majority whip and 
chairs the Subcommittee on Select Edu- 
cation, offered a counterproposal to the 
Senate’s Title V plan. The Senators 
quickly accepted it. 

New York City’s Republican Sen. Ja- 
cob Javits, who firmly backed Title V, 
heralded the new agreement in a press 
release. The measure, he said, “provides 
new support to strengthen ailing urban 
libraries . . . It begins to give the city li- 
braries, which have special, unusual, 
and unmet needs, some breaks. This has 
been done without disrupting the ser- 
vices of the existing federal programs.” 


The Urban Formula 

The Brademas compromise settled the 
urban issue by a Title I amendment re- 
quiring that when federal funding ex- 
ceeds $60 million, a state must reserve a 
percentage of the excess for libraries in 
cities with populations over 100,000. 
The exact percentage is to be deter- 
mined by comparing the aggregate ur- 
ban population to the total population 
of each state. 

For example, if 30 per cent of the 
state population lives in urban areas, 30 
per cent of that state allocation above 
$60 million would go to urban libraries. 
No more than 50 per cent of the excess 
can be earmarked for urban libraries, 
however. There is no formula for urban 
libraries in the 11 states that have no 
cities with more than 100,000 residents. 

In the five-year extension agreement, 
the Title I authorizations range from 
$110 million in fiscal 1978 to $150 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1982. In Title II, no sum 
was set for FY 1978; the FY 1982 figure 
is $97 million. Title III: $15 million in 
FY 1978 to $20 million in FY 1982. 
There are no specific commitments for 
Title IV. 


Pell Insures ESEA Funding 


For 1980 Programs 


The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act does not expire until the end 
of FY 1978, but because ESEA pro- 
grams must be funded years in advance, 
concerned citizens have recéntly feared 
that appropriations for 1980 were in jeop- 
ardy unless Congress acted promptly. 

For this reason, Sen. Claiborne Pell 
(D-R.I.), chair of the Subcommittee on 
Education, Arts, and the Humanities, 
introduced both a one-year and a five- 
year extension bill for ESEA. 

On Sept. 7 the Senate passed the one- 
year bill (S. 1752). The House approved 
it on Sept. 12, thus clearing the way for 
President Carter’s signature. 

The action allows plenty of opportu- 
nity for debate on ESEA issues this win- 
ter. Extensive plans to revise several pro- 
grams, including the controversial Title 
I formula, will probably delay passage 
of the five-year bill unti] mid-1978. 


State Librarian Shubert 
Moves into New Empire 


At 49, Joseph Francis Shubert has 
made his career as a state librarian. His 
first job after graduating from New York 
State University College in Geneseo in 
1951 was as reference and extension li- 
brarian at the Nevada State Library. By 
1959, he was Nevada State Librarian. 

In 1961 he left Carson City for a four- 
year stint as assistant director of ALA’s 
International Relations Office in Chi- 
cago. Then the State Library of Ohio 
beckoned. 

Last year the Ohio Library Associa- 
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When Joe Shubert departed for Albany 
in September, he left these books, pur- 
chased by the Governor of Ohio in 1817, 
but he took his grandmother’s clock. 


tion and the Ohio Library Trustee As- 
sociation honored State Librarian Shu- 
bert for his decade of leadership in the 
administration of library services in 
Ohio. Among other things, he developed 
a regional library system, automated 
state library services, and worked with 
the legislature to increase support of li- 
braries. 

In August, New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education Gordon Ambach an- 
nounced the appointment of Shubert as 
State Librarian and Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Libraries in New York State, 
at a salary of $37,350. 

Shubert told AL he is excited by the 
changes and challenges and “the sheer 
size of the New York State responsibil- 
ity.” Ohio’s State Library, founded in 
1817, is one year older than New York’s, 
and both have a good tradition of ser- 
vice, he said. But New York State’s li- 
brary is more than three times the size 
of Ohio’s, and is the only state library 
member of the Association of Research 
Libraries. 


Stolen Library Books 
Discovered in Queens 


“With 82 separate units in our sys- 
tem, it wouldn’t take a genius to steal 
books from the New York Public Li- 
brary,” its special investigator, John 
Murphy, told AL. “... But this is a 
rather isolated case. In my 17 years here, 
I can recall only one other like it.” 

The “isolated case” was the discovery 
of 5,880 library books in a deserted 
Flushing apartment in August. Ten 
years ago, an architect named A. 
D’Aurelio rented the three-room flat. He 
disappeared last year, but his monthly 
$200 rent checks continued until May. 

When eviction proceedings began, 
city marshals entered the apartment 
with building superintendant Armando 
Arias. They found heaps of books every- 
where—on the bed, the floor, in the 
kitchen cabinets—books on architecture 
and design, engineering and archeology, 
Greek and Russian. 

Arias, who claimed to be a former 
Louisiana library employee, was indig- 
nant. “I know these books are very valu- 
able,” he told reporters. “Public libraries 
have so much of a problem with money, 
and this is one of the reasons why.” 

Because Flushing is in Queens, the 
Queens Borough Public Library picked 
up the books and sorted them out. Ex- 
actly 2,239 belonged to the NYPL, 1,568 
to Queens, 1,239 to Brooklyn, Cooper 
Union, and Greenwich, Conn. The re- 
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orders easy to forget. 


By joining together a staff of professional librarians with a 
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In the News 


mainder came from libraries as far away 
as Florida State University /Tallahassee. 

The earliest date stamp was 1952, the 
latest in the mid "60s. Investigator Mur- 
phy said most of the books had been 
stolen and there could be criminal 
charges against D’Aurelio. 

The other comparable case? The 
Greenwich Village lawyer, a couple of 
years ago, who stashed away in his 
apartment thousands of books from 
nearby libraries. “But he was a disturbed 
person,” recalled Murphy. 


Expert Critics Volunteer 
To Review National Reports 


So many distinguished librarians 
responded to AL’s June appeal for 
authoritative interpretations of three 
reports assigned by the National 
Commission on Libraries and Infor- 
mation Science that the staff was 
hard-pressed to make a selection. 
Edward Castagna, who initiated 
the National Inventory of Library 
Needs, 1965, was the obvious choice 
to discuss the newly published Na- 
tional Inventory of Library Needs, 
1975, on pages 491-92. 

Upcoming issues of AL will fea- 
ture a review of Evaluating the Ef- 
fectiveness of Federal Funding of 
Public Libraries by Richard Waters 
of the Dallas Public Library, and 
library consultant Phyllis Dalton’s 
interpretation of Improving State 
Aid to Public Libraries. All three 
reports are available from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 





N.C. Ruling Menaces 
Manuscript Collections 


At the request of the Association of 
College and Research Libraries, ALA’s 
Executive Board voted at Annual Con- 
ference to support B. C. West, Jr., in his 
dispute with the State of North Carolina. 
To explain to AL readers what the B.C. 
West case is all about and how it in- 
volves librarians, we appealed to Mattie 
Underwood Russell, Curator of Manu- 
scripts at Duke University’s Perkins Li- 
brary in Durham, N.C.. Her report: 


D.. B. C. West, Jr., is an Elizabeth 
City, N.C. collector and manuscript 
dealer. Several years ago, his catalog 
advertised two colonial bills of indict- 
ment signed by King’s Attorney William 
Hooper, who later signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The prerevolu- 
tionary documents, issued in 1767 and 
1768 by the Salisbury District Superior 
Court, had disappeared for nearly 200 
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years before surfacing in 1974 at a 


Charles Hamilton Galleries auction in 
New York City. There West purchased 
them from private owners for $300. 

When North Carolina’s Division of 
Archives and History learned that West 
owned the two documents, the state de- 
manded he surrender them. When he 
refused, North Carolina sued. 


Round One: West 


In October 1975, the case came be- 
fore the Superior Court of Pasquotank 
County, where West resides. North Car- 
olina claimed it was lawful custodian of 
its public records and had the right to 
possess any that had not been officially 
discarded. The state gave no evidence 
of prior possession or theft of the docu- 
ments. It based its claim solely on the 
premise that the records were official 
and thus belonged to the state. 


Round Two: N.C. 


The Superior Court ruled in favor of 
the defendant, and the state appealed. 
The North Carolina Court of Appeals 
reversed the Superior Court’s decision. 
This new decision held that the bills of 
indictment were required by statutory 
and common law to be preserved per- 
manently, and that this property of 
North Carolina could not have passed to 
the defendant by legal means. The Ap- 
peals Court further held that the state, 
under principles of sovereignty and the 
Treaty of Paris, succeeded to owner- 
ship rights in these records, which had 
originated as property of the British 
Crown. 


Final Round: N.C. 


West then appealed to the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, which heard 
the case during its spring term this year. 
It upheld the Appeals Court decision 
and also ruled that no court had the 
authority to direct that West be reim- 
bursed for the documents he must sur- 
render, although he had bought them in 
good faith. Only the General Assembly, 
the court maintained, could “authorize 
the use of state funds for such purpose.” 

The North Carolina Supreme Court 
judges split five to two on the decision. 
The dissenting justices argued that the 
“state having: brought the action must 
carry the burden of proof to establish 
title to the documents,” and that the 
state had provided no such proof. 


Dissenting Opinion 


Justice J. William Copeland, who 
wrote the dissenting opinion, went on 
to say, “It is well known that the dis- 
coveries of old papers and records are 
made by private citizens. To permit the 
state to ride freely on the backs of pri- 
vate individuals and libraries who have 
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In the News 


_ expended their efforts and money to re- 
cover and preserve these documents, 
without any reimbursement, does not 
strike me as fair. The net result of the 
majority opinion will be to drive the 
documents and records underground 


and out of the state. I do not consider 


this good public policy.” 


Dr. West told us that he has decided. 


not to appeal the case to the United 
States Supreme Court. He said he sent 
the two bills of indictment to the North 
Carolina Division of Archives and His- 
tory on August 24. 


Threat of Replevin 


The North Carolina Supreme Court 
ruling in favor of the state attracted na- 
tional attention of librarians as well as 
archivists, collectors, manuscript deal- 
ers, scholars, and government agencies. 
The decision places on a private owner 
of public records the burden of proving 
that the records were officially removed 
from public custody and are therefore 
not subject to replevin (the recovery by 
the government of any property that has 
left its custody illegally). 

As a precedent for similar actions in 
other states and by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the decision threatens the owner- 
ship of countless manuscript records 
with a total monetary value beyond cal- 
culation, and without any assurance of 
compensation to the possessors of re- 
pleviable documents. | 

It is inconceivable that there is a sin- 
gle sizable manuscript department in the 
nation that does not possess original pub- 
lic records, documents generated by a 
governmental body. Americans have 
been notoriously ignorant of the need 
to preserve their archival heritage. Not 
until 1901 was the first state archival 
agency established. North Carolina’s 
opened in 1903, the National Archives 
not until 1934. 

Little wonder that colonial office 
holders, George Washington, and other 
officials to this day have gone home with 
public records when their terms of office 
ended. Among librarians and archivists, 
stories abound of such records being re- 
tained by officials, carelessly destroyed, 
given away, or abandoned. 

Fortunately, collectors and libraries 
have acquired and preserved many of 
the public records that escaped from of- 
ficial custody. Moreover, it is likely that 
every government archive holds estrays 
from other government archives that are 
also subject to replevin under rulings 
similar to North Carolina’s. 


Archivists vs. Librarians? 


Unless some provision is made for 
protecting the innocent holders of re- 
pleviable records, ‘the issue will no 
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doubt divide archivists on one hand and 
librarians, collectors, and dealers on the 
other. 

In The Collector (No. 844, 1976, pp. 
1-3), Mary A. Benjamin suggests that 
representatives of archivists, collectors, 
dealers, and librarians get together “in 
all amity” and agree on a time limitation 
beyond which no replevin action could 
be taken. 

Then, says Benjamin, they should 
lobby to get their agreement embodied 
in a federal law. Only by law could they 
“once and for all do away with these 
all too frequent hassles which only 
cost money and irritation to the tax- 
payers and to private collectors and 
institutions.” —Mattie Russell 


Ban in Boston? 


Poem Provokes Dispute 


Last May, the father of a high school 
student in the Chelsea section of Boston 
complained to Andrew P. Quigley, chair 
of the school’s governing committee, 
about the “filthy” language in a book 
his daughter brought home from her 
school library. The book: Male and Fe- 
male under 18, an anthology of young 
people's prose and poetry compiled by 
Nancy Larrick and Eve Merriman 
(Avon, 1973). 

The language the parent found objec- 
tionable was that used by a 15-year-old 
Brooklyn girl in her poem, “The City to 
a Young Girl.” It begins: “The city is/ 
One million horny lip-smacking men/ 
screaming for my body.” Quigley said 
it made him sick to his stomach. 

Quigley, who has chaired the school 
committee for 25 years, summoned it to 
a series of special meetings to discuss the 
“objectionable, salacious, and obscene 
book.” Committee members decided to 
ban the book pending a full investiga- 
tion. They demanded to know if the 
school librarian, Sonja Coleman, had 
“knowingly” allowed it on her shelves. 

“It was then I decided I'd better get 
an attorney,’ Coleman recalled later. A 
writer, editor, and book reviewer, 36- 
year-old Coleman earned her M.L.S. at 
the University of Rhode Island and has 
worked in research, academic, and pub- 
lic libraries for nine years—the last three 
at Chelsea High. 

In a statement to the school commit- 
tee, Coleman explained that she selected 
books according to the guidelines of the 
American Association of School Librar- 
ians and the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. She also presented en- 
dorsements of Male and Female under 
18 by respected librarians and teachers. 
In her view, the poem’s language was 
rough, but not obscene. 

With the head of Chelsea High’s Eng- 
lish Department, one other teacher, and 





Masked as wild things “who roared their 
terrible roars and gnashed their terrible 
teeth,” Albuquerque (N.M.) Public Library 
Director Alan Clark and his wife joined the 
“Rumpus” parade of some 65 costumed 
youngsters July 21. Celebrating Albuquer- 
que’s 1977 “Gone Readin’ ” program, the 
festivities featured a film version of 
Maurice Sendak’s popular Where the Wild 
Things Are, followed by the parade of ani- 
mals. A young lion won first prize for best 
costume and was presented with a copy 
of the book. 





several students and parents, Coleman 
formed the Right to Read Defense Com- 
mittee of Chelsea. The school committee 
refused to hear its arguments. 

On July 28, the school committee 
made the final decision to ban the book, 
which Quigley called “low down, filthy 
rotten garbage, fit only for the sewer.” 
Quigley also suggested Coleman be re- 
moved from her duties, but his motion 
was tabled. 

The following week, the Defense 
Committee of Chelsea and the Massa- 
chusetts Library Association filed a class 
action suit on behalf of the students’ 
First Amendment rights in Boston’s fed- 
eral court. They also sought a prelimi- 
nary federal injunction against the re- 
moval of the book from the school li- 
brary. 

MLA contributed its strong moral 
support and $1,000 toward legal costs; 
the Freedom to Read Foundation added 
$750. 

On August 18, Federal District Judge 
Joseph Tauro ordered the book returned 
to the custody of librarian Coleman, 
pending the trial. He also cautioned the 
school committee to refrain from taking 
any retaliatory actions against Coleman 
and the other nine plaintiffs. 

Coleman told AL the federal trial will 
begin on Oct. 25. The local tension seems 
destined to continue: Quigley recently 
spoke darkly of 15 other books that must 
be ferreted out of the Chelsea High li- 
brary collection. —L.R.P. 
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Proudly, British 
Library Association 
Joins Centenarian Club 


by K. C. Harrison 


In a report written for American Li- 
braries, K. C. Harrison wears his hat as 
chairperson, LA Centenary Celebrations 
Committee. City librarian of Westmin- 
ster and past president of the LA, he has 
been a visiting scholar to several U.S. 
library schools, and is a prolific author. 


Just as last year saw the Centennial 
of ALA, so has 1977 witnessed the Cen- 
tenary of the (British) Library Associa- 
tion. Centennial, Centenary—call it what 
you will—it still means that we are a hun- 
dred years old and proud of it. 

For the Centenary Year we have had 
the Queen as our patron, and within a 
big publishing program we have already 
issued some Centenary volumes, notably 
the History of the Library Association, 
by W. A. Munford. The Centenary Con- 
ference is scheduled for October 3—6 on 
the South Bank in London. There is to 
be a Service of Thanksgiving in West- 
minster Abbey, a reception by the Lord 
Mayor at Guildhall, dinner at the Dor- 
chester, a disco river cruise, receptions 
by the Government and by the Univer- 
sity of London, a medals presentation 
luncheon, tours, exhibitions—something 
for everybody in fact. 

It will be an international affair and 
will feature the biggest conference ex- 
hibition yet staged in the UK. Among 
official guests are President Eric Moon 
and Executive Director Robert Wedge- 
worth of ALA. Moon speaks October 5 
on “The State of the Union, Jack.” 

The origins of the LA and the ALA 
are inextricably mingled. I believe that 
the LA would have been formed in the 
late 1870s in any event, even without 
the impetus given to it by the founding 
of ALA in 1876. But there can be little 
doubt that the crusading work of Melvil 
Dewey and other founding fathers of 
ALA spurred the LA’s beginnings in the 
United Kingdom. 


Nicholson Writes a Letter 


Our own founding father was Edward 
Nicholson, librarian of the Royal Insti- 
tution, who wrote a letter to The Times 
in February 1877 drawing attention to 
the Philadelphia Conference and sug- 
gesting a similar meeting in England. 
Encouraged by the response, he initi- 
ated a vast correspondence with librar- 
ians in Britain and abroad. As a result, 
an International Conference of Librar- 
ians was held at the London Institution 
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in Finsbury Square Oct. 2-7, 1877. 

No fewer than 218 delegates attended, 
and they came from eight overseas coun- 
tries as well as from all parts of Britain. 
Fifteen Americans were present, includ- 
ing two women, one of whom was to 
marry Melvil Dewey in 1878. 

At the final session of the Conference, 
on the evening of Friday, Oct. 5, Robert 
Harrison of the London Library pro- 
posed “that a Library Association of the 
United Kingdom be founded.” It passed 
unanimously. J. Winter Jones (director 
and principal librarian of the British 
Museum) became the first president. 

Like most other bodies, the LA has 
had its ups and downs. In the 1880s it 
almost foundered from lack of support, 
but found strength in J. Y. W. MacAlister, 
named secretary in 1887. MacAlister 
served in that office for 12 years, and 
20 years later as president during the 
war years 1915-1919, he helped once 
again to keep the Association alive. 

The LA had been in existence more 
than 50 years before it got its first full- 
time paid secretary, and then only with 
financial help from the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees. But in the second 50 
years of its life the Association expanded 
enormously, and it now has a full-time 
paid staff of 65. 

Much is owed to the permanent staff, 


past and present, and to successive full- 
time secretaries such as Percy Welsford, 
in office from 1931 to 1959, Hugh Barry, 
1959 to 1974, and Bob Hilliard, sec- 
retary since 1974. 

Among the past presidents of the As- 
sociation are such names as H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh, former Prime Min- 
ister Clement R. Attlee, Sir Charles 
Snow (C. P. Snow the novelist), and Dr. 
Jacob Bronowski. President for Centen- 
ary Year is Sir Frederick Dainton, who 
chairs the University Grants Committee. 

Membership of LA was slow to de- 
velop. Up to the year 1900 it was not 
much more than 500, and even by 1927 
it had risen only to 850. Expansion be- 
gan in the 1930s, and since 1945 the 
rise in membership has been sensational. 
Standing at 6,500 in that year, it grew 
to 9,480 by 1949, then to 12,500 in 
1959, and now, in Centenary Year, LA 
has nearly 24,000 members. 

The first permanent offices of the LA 
were opened in Malet Place in 1933. 
These premises included a council cham- 
ber, committee rooms and library. In 
1965 the LA moved to its present site 
on Ridgmount, with the National Li- 
brary (now part of the British Library) 
around the corner on Store. 

The Ridgmount Street building is 
presently worth a considerable sum on 
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International 


the real estate market. Owned entirely 
by the LA, it represents a great asset to 
British librarianship. 


The Library Association’s Doings 


What does the LA do? What does it 
stand for? Such questions are often 
asked. The July 1977 issue of theLibrary 
Association Record has an inset of “yel- 
low pages” which represents the latest 
attempt to summarize the many-sided 
activities of the Association and to keep 
members fully informed on them. 

Since its inception, the LA has been 
active in library education. For many 
years it ran its own examination system, 
but in the last three decades it has en- 
couraged the growth of the 17 library 
schools in the UK. The LA still has a 
Professional Development and Educa- 
tion Committee which maintains regu- 
lar contacts with the Association of Brit- 
ish Library and Information Science 
Schools. Recently the LA’s 60-member 
governing Council” approved the report 
of a working party on the future of pro- 
fessional qualifications, a blueprint for 
the 1980s. 

Other activities have centered on con- 
ferences, meetings, short courses, and 
publications, The Record or LAR began 
in 1899 and is now in its 79th volume, 
probably more. vigorous than ever. The 
Journal of Librarianship is a scholarly 
quarterly published by LA since 1969. 
Other regular publications are British 
Technology Index and the LA Yearbook. 

International librarianship has been a 
particular interest of the LA and a 
majority of its members. The Associa- 
tion has consistently supported the work 
of IFLA and Unesco; it has cooperated 
with the British Council, and it played 
the leading role in the formation of the 
Commonwealth Library Association in 
1972, Corporately or individually, LA is 
always ready to conduct a dialogue with 
librarians from overseas. O 


#In addition to its Council, the LA has four 
main committees: Executive Coordinating, 
General Purposes, Library Service, and Pro- 
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fessional Development and Education. LA 
is also divided into 12 regional branches 
and no fewer than 18 groups, each with its 
own committee, officers, meetings, program, 
and publications, The development of the 
groups has been a positive factor in helping 
to expand the membership and influence of 
the Association. ) 


Dublin Librarian Deplores 


Loan of Art to USA 


The 70 Treasures of Early Irish Art 
due to go on display Oct. 15 at the Met- 
ropolitan Muesum of Art in New York 
City and later in San Francisco, Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, and Philadelphia may 
not attract as many visitors as the glit- 
tering jewels of Tutankhamun. But to 
American bibliophiles, the exquisitel 
decorated eighth century Book of Kel 
may prove as fascinating as King Tut’s 
tomb. 

The priceless collection encompasses 
the finest achievements of Irish culture 
from 2000 B.C. to the 14th century 
A.D. Among the items are delicately 
crafted gold ornaments of Ireland's 
Bronze Age; the Book of Kells and other 
illuminated gospels, the Ardagh Chalice, 
crosses, and crosiers of the Golden Age; 
and the Brian Boru Harp of the late 
medieval period. 

First of its kind ever to leave Ireland, 
the collection caused some local dissent. 
Dublin librarian Muriel McCarthy of 
Marsh’s Library, which dates from 1701 
and is the oldest public library in Ire- 
land, considered the whole project “a 
deplorable idea.” Pointing out that few 
treasures remain in her country, she 
voiced concern that the fragile vellum 
manuscripts might deteriorate or be lost. 

Professor Frank Mitchell of Trinity 
College and the Royal Irish Academy, 
coordinator of the collection, understood 
the concern of McCarthy and others, but 
is satisfied with the security measures 
the host museums will provide. 

Besides, Mitchell declared, “We want 
people to know there is more to Ireland 
than violence. The collection represents 
a civilization at least as high as that any- 
where else in the world as far as artistic 
standards go. We hope to implant in the 
American mind the idea that Ireland 
can create more than bombs and bullets.” 


Soviets Covet U.S. Books— 


But No Sales Allowed 


“Glossy Books from West Delight Rus- 
sians as Moscow Fair Opens,” The New 
York Times headlined a page one story 
Sept. 7. Just two months earlier, a Times 
editorial had castigated Moscow’s first 
International Bookfair as “a parody of 
international communication,” and ad- 
vised U.S. publishers to stay away. 

Random House Chairman Robert 


Bernstein agreed. “You really can’t talk 
to the Russians about publishing if you 
know that they turn around and put peo- 
ple in jail,” he said. But some two dozen 
American firms decided to participate, 
including Harper & Row, Holt, Rine- 
hart, and Winston, John Wiley & Sons, 
and the American University Press Ser- 
vices. 

In all, some 1,500 exhibitors, 900 of 
them from western publishing firms, set 
out their wares in two large pavilions at 
Moscow’s Exhibition Park of Economic 
Achievement. Most of the 100,000 books 
were scientific and technical, but some 
fiction and other trade books were on 
display. 

Despite rigorous checking in advance, 
(no materials considered anti-Soviet or 
pornographic were permitted), Soviet 
customs officials confiscated a dozen 
U.S. books on the opening day of the 
fair. They included a Houghton-Mifflin 
text Politics and Government, the Times- 
Mirror Company’s Animal Farm and 
1984, and MIT’s Images of an Era: The 
American Poster, 1945-75. Several hun- 
dred copies of the annual catalog Uni- 
versity Press Books for Secondary School 
Libraries were also seized amid protests 
from American publishers. 

On weekday mornings, the exhibition 
was closed to the public, but from 2 to 7 
p-m. and all day Saturday and Sunday 
Russian booklovers swarmed in for a 50 
kopek (68 cent) entrance fee. They 
jammed the U.S. booth, virtually caress- 
ing some of the books and pleading for 
permission to take them home. Ardis 
Publishers, which specializes in Russian 
literature, reported 30 display copies 
stolen the first day. Ardis catalogs list- 
ing a Solzhenitsyn bibliography were 
confiscated by customs. 

At Moscow’s bookfair, exhibitors were 
forbidden to sell any books, but they 
negotiated translation contracts and 
other agreements with Soviet publishers. 

Official Soviet agencies purchased the 
display books when the fair closed Sept. 
14. Soviet citizens are not permitted to 
own hard currency, Yuri V. Torsuyev, 
director of the fair, explained to The 
New York Times’s Christopher Wren. 
“Let us speak reasonably,” he said. 
“Which is better—that a person buys a 
book and puts it on his shelf or that a 
library buys a book for its shelf?” 


India Honors Shera 


In appreciation of the work of Jesse 
Shera, the international awards commit- 
tee of the Prof kaula Endowment for 
Library and Information Science of 
Guntur, India, selected him for its 1976 
award. In 1966, Shera delivered the 
Ranganathan Endowment Lectures in 
India. O 
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tric eye for safety. 
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quickly without tools. The transparent sensing screens do not 
interrupt the visual openness of the circulation area. Should 
the modular electronic circuit boards ever need replacing — 
an unlikely possibility — that can be accomplished in minutes 
with a screwdriver. 
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curity Devices for objective confirmation by librarians of these f4 


facts — that (1) CHECKPOINT has the best loss reduction record 


of any system and (2) it’s the only system without false alarms. 
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ACTION EXCHANGE 


Q. Inspired by the 1926 movie “Aloma of the South 
Seas,” the father of one of our patrons named her Aloma. 
Now she wants to learn the meaning of her name or at 
least what part of the Pacific it comes from. 

Is there a dictionary of Eastern Hemisphere personal 
names, giving origins and definitions? Daurene Aubrey, 
Bermuda Library, Hamilton. 


A. Leslie Halliwell’s The Filmgoers Companion (New 
York, Avon, 1974) points out that the 1926 “Aloma of the 
South Seas” was remade in 1941 by Paramount, “with 
Dorothy Lamour, Jon Hall, and lots of crocodiles and vol- 
canos.” 

To find the meaning we consulted the South Asian 
Center at the University of Chicago. After checking with 
librarians in both the South Asia and Far Eastern collec- 
tions, Michael Seadle of public services reported that 
Aloma sounds Polynesian to the experts, but they have 
no dictionary of Polynesian names. They also suggest 
that the name may have been made up in Hollywood. 

No general name dictionary for the area appears to 
exist. Some individual language dictionaries define some 
names, but we know of no books on what to name the 
baby in non-European tongues. 


Q. For over 16 months, I’ve been searching for a pro- 
fessional-level job in the Twin Cities. I’ve learned that 
the overall shift to paraprofessionals is taking its toll as 
far as the employment of those of us with the M.L.S. is 
concerned. Partly this is due to library budget cuts, but 
principles are involved also. 

The University of Minnesota Library administration 
classifies beginning professional jobs at the clerical li- 
brary assistant level. These jobs do contain some clerical 
work, but more important, they contain responsibilities 
that I would consider professional . . . 

What is ALA policy on the use of paraprofessionals vs. 
professionals? I’ve read the 1970 “Library Education 
and Manpower” statement (AL, April 1970, pp. 341-44) 
but wonder if there isn’t anything more current. Exactly 
what defines a professional and what duties are then the 
professional’s responsibility? N.F., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


A, The 1970 statement, now called the “Library Educa- 
tion and Personnel Utilization” policy, is still valid, advises 
Margaret Myers of ALA’s Office for Library Personnel 
Resources. Paragraphs 8 and 9 speak to your question: 
“The title ‘Librarian’ carries with it the connotation of 
‘professional’ in the sense that professional tasks are 
those which require a special background and education 
on the basis of which library needs are identified, prob- 
lems are analyzed, goals are set, and Original and cre- 
ative solutions are formulated for them, integrating theory 
into practice and planning, Organizing, communicating, 
and administering successful programs. .. the ‘Librarian’ 
therefore should be used only to designate positions in 
libraries which utilize the qualifications and impose the 
responsibilities suggested above. Positions which are pri- 
marily devoted to routine application of established rules 
and techniques, however useful and essential to the effec- 
tive operation of a library’s ongoing services, should not 
carry the word ‘Librarian’ in the job title.” 

ALA’s Office for Library Personnel Resources held 
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hearings on the policy in 1975-76 and is now working on 
various steps to implement it. OLPR cosponsored an in- 
stitute on Effective Personnel Utilization just before the 
Annual Conference. As a result, it now offers two bib- 
liographies on position classification in return for a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. It also recommends 
Personal Utilization in Libraries: A Systems Approach, 
Myrl Ricking and Robert Booth, eds., 1974, $8.50 from the 
ALA Order Department. 


OVER TO YOU 


Q. | must organize a vertical file for our elemen- 
tary school library and would prefer to do it by 
Dewey number rather than the more common sub- 
ject arrangement. This would place related mate- 
rials close to one other for browsing advantages. 
Have any libraries used the Dewey arrangement 
successfully? Phyllis Yuill, Woodhaven, New York. 


Q. Sometime, somewhere, | saw a statistical norm 
for the number of physical volumes per biblio- 
graphic volume and vice versa. Many libraries keep 
account of the physical volumes in the collection 
but not the number of titles, which is asked for in 
HEW’s Library General Information Survey. Can 
someone help me find again this bit of statistical 
information? Edmund G. Hamann, Suffolk Univer- 
sity College Library, Boston, Mass. 


Please send replies to ACTION EXCHANGE. 


Q. How did the humble P slip get its name? P. L., New 
York City. 


A. The A.L.A. Glossary of Library Terms defines P slip 
as “A piece of paper approximately 3 by 5 inches: so 
called because it is the same size as the former small- 
sized United States postal cards.” Our theory is “P” for 
postal. 

The Tennessee Librarian, which has just launched a 
current news column called “P slips,” supplied these 
alternate definitions: “2) Scrap paper available in many 
libraries, useful for noting call numbers, time and place 
of next staff meeting, recipe of pistachio cake, and other 
essential data that starts out small, but ends up needing 
legal-size paper. 3) In the bottom of librarians’ purses 
and pockets, the detritus of last week’s work, thought to 
be of some import but quite forgotten.” 


Q. Recognizing that our city directory is frequently in- 
accurate and out-of-date, several staffers in our Tele- 
phone Information Center have expressed concern about 
providing information from it. They question especially 
the practice of giving out names and addresses of “near- 
bys,” which may result in allowing creditors to harass 
former neighbors. How have other cities approached the 


ACTION EXCHANGE welcomes all questions and answers on 
library matters. Please type all communications and include your 
name, address, position, and phone number. If you prefer, we'll 
print only your initials. Write to Lois Pearson, ACTION EX- 
CHANGE, American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
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problem? Carolyn K. Watkins, Austin (Tex.) Public Li- 
brary. [AL, June, p. 296.] 


A. Our reference librarians didn’t want to give “near- 
bys” but at a staff meeting the issue was hotly debated 
and this policy adopted: 

“... We provide free information on a variety of topics 
from our collections to any inquirer. Since we adhere to 
the Library Bill of Rights and the Freedom to Read State- 
ment, we as librarians do not make moral or aesthetic 
judgments on who may have access to our reference and 
informational resources. 

“For instance, this is true in the specific case of in- 
quiries regarding the addresses, telephone numbers and 
names of neighbors of people listed in city directories. 
City directories are published and sold to anyone to meet 
a basic information need in the community, and as a re- 
sult the library maintains these publications for that pur- 
pose.” Nancy Doyle, Forsyth County Public Library, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


A. If the directory is available for public use within the 
building, itis impossible to rationalize not giving the same 
“right” to telephone callers. Marc Eisen, East Orange 
(N.J.) Public Library. 


A. Our reference department has stopped giving infor- 
mation on “nearbys” to telephoned city directory ques- 
tions. When asked why, we tell the questioner of com- 
plaints from people whose phone numbers were given. 
Judy Nichols, Chatham-Effingham-Library Regional Li- 
brary, Savannah, Georgia. 


A. We do not give out “nearbys”; we tell the caller we 


don’t think it is fair to former neighbors. .. . We also re- 
mind long distance callers that their local Chamber of 
Commerce should have copies of out-of-town directories. 
One librarian here disagrees with our policy. She 
thinks that since the directories are available to the 
public, those who phone long distance should not be 
penalized. . .. We would appreciate a forma! statement 
from ALA regarding this problem. A uniform policy would 
help relieve the frustration that callers experience when 
one library gives them such information and another 
won’t. Jean Shanks, Birmingham (Ala.) Public Library. 


P.S. After writing you about our problem, we received 
a copy of a letter addressed to all Chambers of Com- 
merce by R. L. Polk & Co., city directory publisher. 

“In my discussions with many Chamber executives,” 
a Polk executive wrote, “I find that frequently firms lo- 
cated in distant cities will call seeking information, not 
only from your local city directory, but from other direc- 
tories.... 

“The Chamber is not obligated to handle such long 
distance calls. | would like to suggest that you ask your 
library custodian to decline giving any information to 
calls coming from other cities. It might be explained that 
the publisher maintains these out-of-town directories for 
use by your Chamber members and for local business- 
men, tourists, and visitors.” 

We aren’t quite sure why our Chamber sent us this 
letter unless to sell more city directories. Carolyn Watkins, 
Austin (Tex.) Public Library. 

Ed. note: Ms. Shanks and other interested readers might ask 
ALA’s Reference and Adult Services Division to consider the 
question. 
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Contact Tony Miles at the address below for our brochure. 


Claude Gill 


200 GREAT PORTLAND STREET - LONDON WI1N 6PB - ENGLAND 
TELEX 24579 TELEPHONE 01 636-4866 





YES, | WOULD LIKE MORE DETAILS 
OF YOUR SERVICE 


Name/Title 
i Address 


ee 


Return to 
Tony Miles, Claude Gill, 200 Great Portland St., London, England 
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Postal Gripes 

Not only is a library not an educational 
institution in the eyes of the U.S. Civil Ser- 
vice Commission (AL, July/Aug., p. 363) 


but also not in the eyes of the U.S. Postal 
Service. Both the Miami-Dade Public Li- 
yy brary System and the Friends of the Miami- 
-Dade Public Library have failed in attempts 


to obtain the special bulk postage rate per- 

mits granted to educational institutions. 
Ironically this same postal service granted 

a permit to Anita Bryant’s Save Our Chil- 


dren From Homosexuality organization so 


that an “educational” mailing of 350,000 
marked ballots could be sent under the per- 
mit in clear violation of postal regulations. 
Although friends of the library have re- 
quested clarification so that the library and 
the friends might reapply for permits, there 
has never been an official explanation of this 


use of the bulk rate permit. Contacts with 


local postal officials and a letter to the Post- 
master General have been ignored. The li- 
brary and the friends continue to pay full 
postage. 
S. J. Botpricx, Miami-Dade Public 
Library, Miami, Florida 


Let’s Talk 

Let’s talk to each other instead of at each 
other, using The Speaker as our text. Dis- 
cussion aimed at awareness and understand- 
ing, wrapped around in-depth analysis of 


the film, should be featured programs at 


conferences as soon as possible. 

The hurt and division created at ALA 
prove only that librarians are human, too. 
Now we must show that we can cope with 
problems involving human relations and 
move ahead together. 

EMANUEL Donpy, Mount Vernon 
(N.Y.) Public Library 


“Son of The Speaker” 
The controversial ALA film The 


Speaker incited dozens of members to 
write to AL. A sampling of their opin- 
ions may be found on pages 502-05. 





Jarring Behavior 


.. Perhaps because of [my] concurrence 
in most of ALA’s actions, it is all the more 
disturbing to me to find one major jarring 
note that occurs .. . most glaringly in mem- 
bership gatherings at annual conferences. 


= I would characterize the majority of thought 


and opinion expressed at conferences as 
enlightened liberalism in the best sense of 
that term . . . Infrequently, a member who 
possesses a conservative point of view— 
political, sometimes financial, sometimes re- 
garding intellectual freedom—will rise to 
speak. All too often those conservative 
comments are met with boos, catcalls, hiss- 
ing, or other reactions which make it diffi- 
cult for the speaker to be heard and cer- 


j -~ tainly constitute psychological harassment. 





It seems to me to be incumbent upon us 


to extend to all of our. members the right 
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to be heard with respect for their right of 
expression of their ideas whether they con- 
form to the majority of ideas represented 
by those in attendance at the conference 
or not. 

We do ourselves and our conservatively 
oriented colleagues a great disservice when 
we fail to provide them and their ideas with 
a fair hearing. I sincerely hope that future 
conferences will show an extended courtesy 
in free speech to all members who may wish 
to share their views with their fellow librar- 
ians. 

Donap H. Trottier, Weber County 
Library, Ogden, Utah 


Cheap Shots 


AL described SRRT’s program on fees 
for services as “long on rhetoric, short on 
debate” (July/August, p. 390). 

It is interesting to note that Eric Moon, 
Clara Jones, Norman Isaacs and several 
other speakers presented equally one-sided 
arguments on the same subject without 
being the targets of AL criticism. Our pro- 
gram was meant to lay some real rhetoric 
to rest, namely information industry attacks 
on “the Iron Curtain of free information.” 

It is also interesting that you failed to 
mention that the resolution on free access 
to information overwhelmingly approved by 
both Membership and Council was written, 
endorsed, campaigned for, and introduced 
to Membership by the Social Responsibili- 
ties Round Table. Instead you manage to 
highlight such misguided remarks as “The 
SRRT resolution [on The Speaker] .. . is 
an anti-intellectual attempt to radicalize.” 
It might be helpful in the future to report 
more facts and fewer cheap shots. 

Finally, I wonder if you really dispute 
the claim that “librarians had better learn 
to become political animals.” I have heard 
similar sentiments expressed by such august 
groups as the ALA Washington Office and 
assume that this is one of the reasons for 
the forthcoming state and White House 
conferences. Failure to take an active part 
in the political process not only affirms the 
stereotypes of librarians as timid souls and 
libraries as backwater anachronisms; it vir- 
tually guarantees further erosion of library 
funding. 

JAMEs R. DWYER, 
SRRT Clearinghouse 


Remember Linderfelt! 


Heartiest congratulations are in order! 
First, to library historian Wayne Wiegand 
for his no-holds-barred account of the 
blighted career of Klas August Linderfelt 
(“The Wayward Bookman,’ AL, March, 
pp. 134-36 and April, pp. 194-96). Second, 
to American Libraries as the official publica- 
tion of the American Library Association 


for publishing a not-to-creditable chapter _ 


of ALA’s history. 

Linderfelt should have been asked to re- 
sign, but the record of his presidency and 
crimes should not have been obliterated 
from ALA’s historical records. After all, li- 
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brarians are only human and subject to the 
frailties of human nature. 

Mr. Wiegand deserves an added pat on 
the back for his hard work in unearthing all 
this obscure material. Not only was there 
almost a total absence of information on 
Linderfelt prior to Dennis Thomison’s arti- 
cle in 1974, but our two major biographical 
reference works, the Dictionary of American 


Biography and the National Cyclopedia of — y 
American Biography, make no mention of 


him. However, I am happy to report that 


Mr. Wiegand himself is one of two con- — a 


tributors to the article on Linderfelt in the 
forthcoming Dictionary of American Li- 
brary Biography. 

All librarians should heed Wiegand’s ad- 
monition “to remember Linderfelt, if only 
to provide some balance against the too 
frequent eulogistic treatment accorded the 
Winsors, Pooles, and Deweys of library 
history.” Unquestionably Melvil Dewey was 
a great man and an authentic genius, but 
he had some serious defects, as his biogra- 
phers are beginning to recognize ... 

Tuomas S. Harpinc, Librarian 
Emeritus, Washington University of 
Topeka, Kansas 


Behind the Bars 


At its annual conference in Portland, the — 
Oregon Library Association passed, after 
lengthy debate, brief Guidelines for Jail 
Library Service. We believe OLA to be the 
first state association to approve such a 
measure and would like to see ALA adopt 
similar guidelines. 

Jails are notorious for not providing re- 
habilitation services for inmates. We be- 
lieve this is a first and basic step necessary 
to their improvement. 

RicHARD E. Moore, President, 
Oregon Library Association 


A Clarifying Note 


Reference Publications, Inc. of Algonac, 
Mich., is the publisher of Encyclopaedia 
Africana: A Dictionary of African Biog- 
raphies, Volume 1 (Ethiopia-Ghana) and 
various other publications. 

Please be advised that the principals in 
Reference Publications, Inc. are John Somers 
and Keith Irvine. Reference Publications, 
Inc. has no association whatsoever with 
either Frank Gille or Scholarly Press. Refer- 
ence Publications Inc. has adopted the FTC 
guidelines for publication as well as the 
highest professional standards of the pub- 
lishing industry. At no time does it adver- 
tise for sale a title or publication which is 
not then in print and available for imme- 
diate delivery. 

We are hopeful that the public at large 
and most particularly librarians will be 
properly informed to avoid any continuing 
misunderstandings or misinformation re- 
garding this company and its autonomous, 
independent stature in the publishing in- 
dustry. 

Joun Somers, Reference Publications, 
New York City 
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Merrit tng Mention EET F ERSA 
~- Iam surprised, and disappointed, that in 
William Benemann’s five-page article on in- 
= tellectual freedom in California during the 
= 1950s (AL, June, pp. 305-09) not one 
word mentioned the courageous contribu- 
tions of Leroy Merritt, the University of 
California library school faculty member. 
ies believe that anyone with any familiarity 
with that era in California would acknowl- 
edge that Leroy Merritt was at the very 
= forefront of those struggles. 
Rosert T, Jordan, University of the 
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Cleveland Public Library 
Effective July 18 


This would seem to represent a public 
contribution to delinquency that I find 
without precedent. 

If that sign means what it says, I am 
forced to agree with those who feel that 
our great Cleveland Public Library system 
has fallen into the hands of irresponsible 
trustees and administrators who either do 
not realize what they are doing or are sabo- 


JUVENILE books, records, paiia 


fje District of Columbia 
= Sign of Our Times 


Superior Avenue window states: 





THE 
FIRST 
SOUTH 
PACIFI 
CAMPAIGN 
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| THE FIRST SOUTH 

=) PACIFIC CAMPAIGN 

| Pacific Fleet Strategy, 

a December 1941-June 1942 
| By John B. Lundstrom 


1976. 176 pages. Illustrated. 
List price: $14.50 





The McCully Report 


The Ruse laperew: War, 1904-07 


THE McCULLY REPORT 
= ON THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
. g- l WAR 

i. Edited by Richard von Doenhoff 





SS November. 285 pages. Illustrated. 
p~ List price: $13.00 


The sign in the Cleveland Public Library’s 


taging one of Cleveland’s greatest assets 
and undermining the basic sense of respon- 
sibility of children in the bargain. 
PAuL L. Epen, Eden & Associates, 
Cleveland 


REFERENCE BOOKS FOR ALL LIBRARIES 


John B. Lundstrom offers the first detailed 
analysis of the fundamental strategies employed 
by Japan and the U.S. in the South Pacific from 
January to June 1942, including Japanese 
equivocation regarding advances in the South 
Pacific and the vigorous actions of Admiral 
Ernest J. King to reinforce the area in spite of 
the presidential decision to concentrate Amer- 
ican efforts on Europe and the problem of 
Germany. 


Writing in clear, concise, and readable style, 
Lundstrom combines strategic insight and care- 
ful scholarship with previously untapped source 
materials to present a book which may make 
previous writing on the first six months of the 
naval war in the South Pacific obsolete. 


A remarkable intelligence report written in 
1906 was buried in the National Archives for 
half a century. It is a detailed account of the 
naval operations of the Russo-Japanese War, 
1904-05. The author, Lieutenant Commander 
Newton A. McCully, amplified his reportage 
of the military aspects of the war with detailed 
observations on Russian transportation, agri- 
culture and social customs. His journeys 
through Siberia, Manchuria, and Mongolia 
help fill the account with colorful sidelights. 
McCully’s observations on the unique char- 
acteristics of Russian military and naval officers 
are especially interesting. 


The titles listed on this page are among more 
than 200 books published by the Naval In- 
stitute Press in the areas of naval history, biog- 
raphy, navigation and seamanship, nautical 
arts and lore, and science and engineering. A 
catalog describing our complete back list is 
available upon request. To order the books 
described here, simply write to: 


Book Order Department, U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE, Annapolis, MD 21402 
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We would like to clarify a Hatena con- 
cerning the standard ALA interlibrary loan 
or photocopy request form made by Richard 
De Gennaro in his article “Copyright, Re- 
source Sharing, and Hard Times” (AL, 
Sept., p. 431). Mr. De Gennaro states that 
“. . . the third copy of a new three-part 
interlibrary loan form [is] being devel- 
oped.” The form currently in use is a four- 
part form. The revised form, which appears 
in this issue on pages 492-B and -C, is also 
a four-part form. 

Nancy H. MArsHALL and RONALD P. 
Naytor, Co-chairs, RASD Interlibrary 
Loan Committee. 


Top Billing Still Wins 


The ALA Executive Board is evidently 
not disposed to take any action concerning 
the demonstrated effect of ballot position 
on the outcome of elections to Council. 
They should be advised, however, that the 
problem is not disappearing on its own. 
Since my earlier communication on this 
topic (AL, April 1976, p. 193), two elec- 
tions have been held: in 1976 70% of Coun- 
cillors elected were on the top half of the 
ballot; in 1977 72% of them had been so 
placed. Over the five years the process has 
been watched, 71.5% of elected Council- 
lors had occupied the best half of their bal- 
lots; the remarkable consistency of this 
pattern can be no accident. 

GEORGE PITERNICK, University of 
British Columbia 


Anti-Gunplay 


I was deeply disturbed by your photo of 
“Gunplay at the ALA . . . members channel 
aggressions into a shooting gallery’s targets” 
(AL, July/August, p. 378). Besides show- 
ing a poor means of channeling aggressions, 
the photo provided an unappetizing por- 
trait of society. 

Can't we do with a little less, a lot less 
gun-oriented thinking? Or is this merely an 
example of the militant librarian? 

Amira MARGIE, Baltimore, Maryland 


Bury Marian, Insists the Author 


In reply to Fred Lambert’s plea on behalf 
of Marian (AL, Sept., p. 414): 

When Robert Preston oozes his way 
around the River City Public Library, flash- 
ing his pearly whites and singing “Marian 
the Librarian,” he croons one of the most 
forgettable lines in the annals of movie 
musicals: “For the civilized world accepts 
as unforgivable sin, any talking out loud 
with any librarian.” 

To any red-blooded, consciousness-raised 
librarian this is surely the moral equivalent 
of Stepin Fetchit’s “Feets, do yo’ stuff.” 

Part of the struggle Shirley Jones faces 
(besides fighting S-I-N in River City and 
avoiding snow blindness from Robert Pres- 
ton’s smile) is to demonstrate that her last 
name is not Librarian, that she does not 
have a spine label for a soul, an overdue 
notice for a heart. In short, only by burying 
a stereotype can she find true happiness— 


- and get a littel peace for her patrons. 


WILLIAM E. BENEMANN, Golden Gate 
University Law Library, San Francisco 
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Touting the Non-Top Ten 


“Patrons obsessed with best sellers,” 
says Drew Mcllroy, “simply are ignorant 
of the nonglamor books, so they miss 
some great stories and literature.” Head 
of The Free Library of Philadelphia’s 
fiction department, McIlroy observes 
that best sellers lead short, convulsive 
lives, ricocheting via reserve slips from 
impatient patron to frustrated librarian. 
Then the best sellers often recede into 
obscurity, hibernating on the shelves 
with other unpublicized volumes of 
quality fiction, past and present. 

Some seventeen years ago, Mcllroy 
began a campaign to promote “non-top- 
ten” titles. It’s been working ever since. 

The books become focal points for 
exhibits built around a variety of themes, 
from holiday and seasonal motifs to lit- 
erary topics such as “Letters of Anton 
Chekhov.” Drawings, prints, photos, and 
rare materials are arranged attractively 
under glass, and books reflecting the 
theme are gathered nearby for patrons 
to pick out and borrow. The staff just 
refills the book stock as it empties, and 
the patrons keep coming back for more. 

“It’s like a musical revue,” maintains 
McIlroy. “Everything and everyone in 
our department fits into the program. 
When you start thinking creatively, 
ideas seem to tumble out.” For instance, 
the recent “Philadelphia Pepperpot” ex- 
hibit featured food reference excerpts 
from novels about local scenery, people, 
and holiday celebrations. 

The main exhibits are surrounded 
with displays such as “Staff Recom- 
mends,” “Recent Fiction,” and “Choice 
from the Past.” Sometimes flowers are 
added to make the environment cheer- 
ful and relaxed. “They make us feel 
good, too,” says Mcllroy. 


Welcoming New Arrivals 


At Toronto hospitals, a Welcome 
Wagon division called Baby Welcome 
supplies new mothers with everything 
they'll need to take care of the new ar- 
rival, This includes samples of baby 
powder, diapers, soaps, plastic pants— 
and library offerings. 

Mississauga Library System’s “Your 
New Baby” pamphlet lists books, films, 
and magazine articles on hygiene, psy- 
chology, nutrition, and consumer infor- 
mation. The brochures are also avail- 
able at all branches, but adding them 
to the Baby Welcome packet is a great 
way to reach people who might not 
otherwise think of getting help from the 
library during those busy first months 
with a new child. 


OCTOBER 1977 
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Ghoulish Plot for 


Haunted houses raise money for all 
kinds of organizations, and that in- 
cludes libraries. Last October the 
Owatonna (Minn.) Public Library 
earned a $200 share in one of the 
most elaborate Halloween schemes 
yet—turning an entire house into a 
scary structure. 

It all started with a library-owned 
house scheduled for demolition. After 
consulting with local safety experts, 
the library board invited the local 
Jaycees to share in the good will and 
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Fun and Funds 


profits of ghoulish remodeling as part 
of the annual “Pumpkin Days” com- 
munity celebration. Businesses do- 
nated a truckload of lumber and 15 
gallons of black paint, and the Jaycees 
organized volunteers to transform the 
building for its “last hurrah.” Library 
staff and Mrs. Jaycees sold tickets, 
and local actors and community 
group guides operated the house for 
four evenings and two matinees. The 
art above was used on a publicity 
poster. 
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Texas Library Opens 

The opening of the new Perry- 
Castaneda Library highlighted the start 
of the fall term at the University of Texas 
at Austin. 

Thought to be the third largest aca- 
demic library building in the United 
States, it has 500,673 gross sq. ft. of floor 
space, can house 3,250,000 volumes, 
and can seat 3,200 patrons. The six-level 
library “is designed for easy use with 
open stacks where students can get their 
own books,” says Gary Menges, General 
Libraries’ assistant director for public 
services. 

Using a combination of triangular and 
rectangular shapes, the library is faced 
with Indiana limestone; the windows 
are glazed with bronze solar glass. The 
interior design makes use of limestone, 
textured plaster, and vinyl wall cover- 
ings in soft tones, with occasional bright- 
ly colored walls as counterpoints. 

The $21.7-million building was de- 
signed by the San Antonio firms of Bart- 
lett Cocke and Associates, Inc., and 
Phelps and Simmons and Associates. 

The library is named in honor of two 
former faculty members, now both de- 
ceased, Ervin S. Perry and Carlos E. 
Castaneda. 
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What a catch. This baseball glove chair is a very popular addition to the children’s corner 
in the new South Side Branch of the Des Moines (la.) Public Library. The chair is made 
by Stendig Office Furniture of 410 E. 62nd St., New York City. 
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Buildings Award Deadlines 


To encourage excellence in the archi- 
tectural design and planning of libraries, 
the American Library Association and 
American Institute of Architects are 
again sponsoring the Library Buildings 
Award Program. The biennial program 
is open to all types of libraries. 

Honor and merit award winners will 
be chosen by a panel of four architects 
and three librarians. Honor winners re- 
ceive certificates, one for the library and 
one for the architect, and a plaque for 
the library; merit winners receive the 
two certificates. Formal presentation of 
the awards will be made at the 1978 
ALA Annual Conference by LAD. 

Entry forms for the program must be 
postmarked by November 15, submis- 
sion of materials by Jan. 6, 1978. Re- 
quest entry forms from Library Build- 
ings Award Program, American Institute 
of Architects, 1735 New York Ave., 
N.W., Washington, DC 20006. 


Design Titles Available 


Material on library facilities and de- 
sign with an international accent is avail- 
able from UNIPUB, the exclusive dis- 
tributor in the U.S. for publications of 
United Nations agencies and other inter- 
national organizations. 

National and International Library 
Planning, for example, publishes the key 
papers presented at the 40th session of 
the IFLA General Council, Washington, 
D.C., 1974. Planning experiences of 
many nations, including the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain, on such topics 
as staffing, services, legislation, and in- 
ternational coordination were exchanged. 
(1976, 168 p., $16). 

National Library Buildings, the pro- 
ceedings of a colloquium held in Rome, 
Sept. 3-6, 1973, discusses planning of 
national libraries including building and 
space design, location, and equipment. 
(1975, 144 p., $12). For more informa- 
tion write to UNIPUB, Box 433, Murray 
Hill Station, NYC 10016. 


LAD Updates Bibliography 


Bibliography on School/Media Center 
Facilities, from the Library Administra- 
tion Division, covers all aspects of plan- 
ning and design. 

Compiled by Peggy Sullivan of Chi- 
cago Public Library, the five-page bib- 
liography contains annotated entries on 
articles from the professional literature 
from 1969 to 1976. An earlier compila- 
tion was published in 1969. 

Requests for a copy should include a 
13-cent stamp and should be sent to 
LAD/ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. A gift from Hilda A. Joiner of 
Baton Rouge, La., financed publication. 
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The Worden Company 


The Worden Company is represented 
nationally by competent & capable local 
factory trained representatives. Equip- 
ment considerations both from function 
and design make Worden an important 
source for all items of wood library 
furniture. 

All of the Worden design groups provide 
consistent appearance, from administra- 
tive center to work room, public lounge 
to audio-visual center, display groupings 
to bookstacks. 

Worden can provide specialized assist- 
ance to the librarian or architect on space 
planning, custom designs, budget costs, 
color coordination and installation. 
Products shown are from the addenda 
library series & the O.A.K. 1100 series 
lounge group. 
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Sex and Violence in the library 


owe 


Scream a Little Louder, Please 


by Carol Easton 


The Rubber Man haunts the Los Angeles Central Library 
like a parody of the comic book hero, Submariner. Summer 


or winter, rain or shine, he wears the same dilapidated black 


wet suit, the kind surfers wear. Around his neck is a rope 
from which dangle swim fins and a diver’s face mask. His 
face is long and narrow, his cheeks peppered with stubble. 
His eyes are sunken and never meet yours. In the periodicals 
room he reads news magazines. In the history section he 
spends hours writing out intricate mathematical formulas 
on legal pads. The Rubber Man’s reality is that The Flood 
is imminent. It won’t catch him unprepared. | 

The Hex Lady’s reality is that you'll get her unless she 
gets you first. Her appearance is as bizarre as The Rubber 
Man’s, but not as scary; how dangerous can a little old lady 
be? She may approach you anywhere in the building, mut- 
tering, her face contorted, her fists clenched, and draw an 
invisible circle or X on the floor in front of you with her foot. 
This appears to be her sole purpose for visiting the library. 

For years, The Rubber Man and The Hex Lady have been 
making almost daily appearances. Although a patron en- 
countering either of them for the first time may be unnerved, 
the staff considers them harmless and pays them no mind. 
They are slightly less tolerant of the “problem patrons” 


Carol Easton is a free-lance writer and author based in Los 
Angeles. Currently, she is doing research for a book on the 
crisis of the urban public library. 
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whose population has lately exploded in the audiovisual 
room, supervised by Bill Speed. 

“We ought to get hazard pay and wear firearms,” says 
Speed. “We try to forewarn new clerks about what to expect, 
but there’s really no way to prepare them for what it’s like. 
People yell vulgarities and threats at them. Some jump up 
and wave their arms, conducting an invisible orchestra. 
Others talk to themselves. We get people who are infested 
with vermin, who smell so bad that it makes us sick to our 
stomachs, and who chase our legitimate patrons out of the 
room. One night a man at one of the machines had a gun; he 
said he worked for the FBI. The next time he came in, he 
was wearing a Navy cap. He had joined Naval Intelligence.” 

Loma Reynolds maintains that after 20 years in the AV 
room she feels qualified to work in any psychiatric hospital. 
“You never know when one of these people is going to flip. 
One man threatened to strangle me. I never did figure out 
why. They don’t need any reason. When you tell someone 
his time is up at the machine, that somebody else is waiting 
to use it, you can’t predict how hell react. It’s not unusual 
for them to throw records or earphones at you. One guy told 
a clerk that if he caught her out alone, he’d bash her head 
in. She was afraid to go down the hall on her break! Another 
day there was a bloody fistfight; a black man said a drunk 
had called him nigger. There’s a man who has been coming 
here every day for 12 years. Once we had to take a butcher 
knife away from him; another time he told us he’d been talk- 
ing to Bess Truman.” ` 
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Staff photos using models 


The violence is getting worse. “We've always had a cer- 
tain population of transients,” says Speed. “They used to just 
sit around scratching, or once in a while one might kick over 
a chair, do something wild. But there have been three physical 
altercations just in the last few months. Two lady patrons 
were not exactly raped, but grabbed by their personal parts. 
One staff member was beaten up and off work for three 
weeks. The security guards come down here in pairs now; 
theyre afraid to come alone.” 


Public Servant or Public Slave? 

Management is reacting to the situation with a shrug of 
resignation. Loyce Pleasants, director of the Central Library, 
admits that there have been “some problems” in the AV 
room; but to discontinue that service would be, she says, 
unthinkable, and would infringe on the rights of the majority 
of patrons, who behave themselves. 

What about the rights of the staff? “Librarians have to take 
a lot of guff.” How much? “I can’t say. I’ve worked in branches 
all over the city and I’ve listened to patrons berating me 
many, many times. Once I had to call the police on a man 
who molested a messenger clerk. I’ve regretted it ever since. 
He was mentally ill, and the police treated him very badly. 
When I first came to work here in the children’s room, I was 
an innocent young girl. I was standing in the stacks sorting 
books or something and all of a sudden I felt this creepy... 
presence. I looked down and saw this man on the floor staring 
up at me. By the time I reported it, he had disappeared.” 

Had he returned? “No, but a lot of them do. Men expose 
themselves, then disappear and they're back the next day. 
You can't call the police about something he did yesterday. 
You just keep your eye on him. If you're absolutely sure it’s 
the same man, you can tell him, ‘If you don’t behave your- 
self I will have to ask you to leave.’ But that takes real 
courage.” 

That kind of courage could be developed and reinforced 
by in-service workshops, perhaps incorporating assertiveness- 
training techniques. “That would be helpful,” says Pleasants, 
“but the library has no money for that, and it’s difficult to get 
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professional people to come out for free. It takes time to find 
them, and I just don’t have the time.” 

The bottom line for Pleasants (and public library admin- 
istrators in general) is: “A patron is a patron is a patron. Open 
access to all.” An admirable philosophy, but at what point 
does a public servant become a public slave? 

Because of its inner city location, L.A. Central's “problem 
patron” situation is extreme; but all public library employees 
have their favorite stories about how they encountered, in 
the line of duty, drunks, dopers, vandals, knife wielders, gun 
toters, purse snatchers, laser-eyed paranoiacs, raving schizo- 
phrenics, lice-infested derelicts, exhibitionists, peeping toms, 
child molesters, and sexual deviates of every stripe. They 


relate these tales with that same shrug of resignation—a tic 
of the trade—that asks rhetorically, “What’s a librarian to do?” 
An attractive young reference librarian confesses that it took 
her two years to get up the nerve to tell her supervisor that 
the stares and obscene whispers of several male patrons made 
her dread coming to work each day. “Just keeping them at 
bay,” she says apologetically, “was such a drain on my energy.” 
A branch librarian casually mentions that after he threw a 
“gang of punks” out of his building one evening, he and his 
staff found all their tires slashed when they left work. Had 
he called the police? “They never do anything.” Reported 
it to administration? “What are they going to do, buy us all 
new tires?” 


Magnets for the Mentally Disturbed 

Libraries have always been magnets for the mentally and 
emotionally disturbed. They are warm and quiet and offer a 
captive audience for the individual who craves attention. 
Librarians, trained to be helping, caring, tolerant public 
servants, are natural targets. They strain to emulate the self- 
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lessness of Florence Nightingale, Albert Schweitzer, and the 
Statue of Liberty—and apologize for their inadequacy when 
they fall short. Guilty of nothing, manipulated by their own 
feelings of guilt, anger, and shame, they go to any lengths 
to placate and mollify, to restore order if not law at any price. 
They absorb abuse like human sponges, explaining, “It’s all 
part of being a public servant.” Better to drown, they seem 
to be saying, than to make waves. 

The subject of the problem patron has been the profes- 
sion’s skeleton in the closet. Library literature contains so few 
references to it that a bibliography scarcely deserves the 
name. In terms of wear and tear on staff psyches, the cost of 
keeping it in the closet is immeasurable—and unnecessary. 
Nobody, not even a dedicated public servant, has to go to 
work dreading what the day may bring. Librarians can take 
a stand. They can begin by demanding that administrators 
stop pussyfooting around and, at the very least, turn on the 
light in the closet. 


aTe 
oon 


Crashers Mob Panel Discussion 

An example of what an enlightened management team can 
do took place in Los Angeles not long ago. Sandra Reuben, 
coordinator of adult services for Los Angeles County Library, 
had been told by her field staff that the problem was getting 
worse. She consulted the county’s Occupational Health De- 
partment, which agreed to put on a panel discussion billed 
as “The Disturbed and Disturbing Patron.” A select group of 
supervisory personnel was invited; a mob showed up. Peo- 
ple from other library systems even crashed the meeting. 
The panelists talked about how to assess a situation and 
offered some basic advice on calming techniques and com- 
munity resources, but time was limited and the audience, 
which had hoped for a panacea, went away feeling frustrated. 
“But at least we had let them know that management cared,” 
says Reuben, “and that we were committed to following 
through.” 

That commitment was no accident. Out of wisdom learned 
the hard way, the psychologists had required the county 
librarian’s written promise of support, in advance. That made 
it impossible for management to back off after a one-shot 
program without losing credibility. 

A subsequent strategy session, attended by top and mid- 
dle management people, practically turned into an encounter 
session. Long-submerged feelings of anger, anxiety, fear, and 
guilt surfaced and exploded. “Management feels guilty,” 
Reuben believes, “because we remember what it was like 
when we were out there on the line and weren’t getting the 
help we needed, and didn’t know how to ask for it. Manage- 
ment has a kind of paternalistic attitude toward employees, 
which makes it hard for us to admit any inadequacy. We 
don’t know how to cope, so we try not to think about it. It’s 
easier to take the attitude of, “We haven't had a killing yet, 
it’s always been this way.’” 

Since the county’s initial workshop, similar programs have 
been held at the Santa Monica Library and at the California 
Library Association, where 350 people jammed the room. 
When chairperson and coordinator Sally Dumaux of LAPL 
asked, “How many of you have had problems with mentally 
disturbed patrons?” 350 hands shot up. But when asked, 
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You have to set limits; you must be firm. But when dealing with 
a severely agitated patron, leave the person an escape route. 
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real problem is the fear of the unknown. 
The three panels included psychologists, social workers, 


Bi security guards, police officers, attorneys, and librarians. The 
= consensus was that librarians either don’t know what their 
rights are, or lack the assertiveness to demand them. 


The psychologists agreed that the librarians must adjust 


__ their expectations of themselves and their patrons. Dr. Isobel 


Dalali, president-elect of the Los Angeles County Psycho- 


logical Association, works in the psychiatric unit of a Veter- 


T 





ans Administration hospital, where, as she says, “We have 
thousands of crazies walking around, and we don’t have 


“The more you give these people, 
the more they'll demand.” 


_ problems in our library! A big part of the reason is that we 
_ demand certain behavior. If you can’t conform to the rules, 


you know damn well you're going to get out! 
“The trouble is, librarians want it both ways. They want 
_to be nurturing and stroked and appreciated, but they don’t 


= want to be taken advantage of. It’s very difficult for them 


to be tough, especially when they see someone who looks like 
they're not quite adequate. In effect they form a contract. 
I'll help and protect you, and you'll stay dependent on me 
and be grateful. Bull! Those people may be inadequate on 
one level, depending on what their psychiatric diagnosis is, 
but you and I would have to study long and hard to know 
how to work the system like they do. You have to remember 
that they are functional. They manage to cross streets. They 
obey red lights. They dress themselves and go to the store. 
They stay out of jail. They know how to preserve themselves. 


_ So if they're breaking the library rules, you have to ask your- 
= self; How have I given them permission to do so? 


“The more you give these people, the more they'll demand. 


_ So you have to set limits. You don’t have to be nasty, but you 
_ must be firm. ‘I’ve spent ten minutes with you, and there are 
_ other people waiting.’ ‘If you're going to behave this way, 
I'm going to have to ask you to leave. 


>»? 


Practical Pointers 
Every library needs a clean-cut, consistent policy on which 


= the staff can rely when problem situations arise. Most have 
no policy at all. Given scheduling changes, which staff mem- 
= ber is responsible for calling the police? Who is best equipped 


= to deal with a disturbed individual? It won't necessarily be 
= the supervisor or even the biggest, strongest male. It may 
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_ be a petite clerk who has the confidence and presence of 


mind to walk up to a patron and say firmly, “That behavior 
isn’t appropriate in the library, and it won't be tolerated.” 
When dealing with a severely agitated person, trust your 


_ instincts. Leave the person an escape route; don’t close them 
in. Approach slowly and ask, in a low, calm voice, what's 
wrong. Don’t expect an immediate response. Listen carefully 


to what they tell you, and don’t argue. Don’t touch the per- 
son, even in an encouraging way, but try to get them into a 
private place where you can talk without an audience. 

= When it appears that an incident is over and normalcy 


restored, it isn’t really over. When somebody screams at you, 
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that. They need to pa how. This i is not to pinnae that i E A 
should stand on the reference desk and yell bloody murder 
just because they feel like it. But it’s important to acknowledge 
those feelings and to find ways to ventilate them. After the 
guy who pulled a knife on you has been arrested, after you've 
taken care of the patron who was raped in the parking lot, 
who takes care of you? Merely by taking you aside, saying 
“You look very calm, but you must feel like having a nervous 
breakdown” and offering an empathetic ear, a co-worker can 
help dissipate the tension. i 

There are certain political and public relations efforts that 
librarians can no longer afford not to make. If yowre not 
satisfied with the service you get from your local police, 
maybe you need to improve communication. Don’t wait until 
a problem gets critical to let them know what's going on. 
Urge your administrator to meet regularly with the sheriff 
or chief of police. Invite the cops on the beat in for coffee, 
or visit them at the station; just a little personal contact can 
assure them that you won't be calling them irresponsibly. 

Also, you can tap the expertise of the mental health pro- 
fessionals who work for your local social service agencies. If 
they can’t take time to consult with you, ask them to refer 
you to the people who can. Senior citizen groups may be will- 
ing, even eager, to get a lonely, senile, talkative patron out 
of the library and into some of their activities. 

Although there is no way to anticipate every conceivable 
contingency, library systems can issue emergency manuals 
to employees and make sure they are kept readily availa 
in each department. 

Sandra Reuben is putting together such a manual for L.A. 
County. It will list simple, step-by-step procedures for deal- 
ing with emergencies, along with applicable citations of the 
penal code (based on input from the city’s legal experts). 
What constitutes a felony? A misdemeanor? Who has to sign 
a complaint? If you catch someone slashing your tires and hit 
them with a stick, and they sue you, to what extent will man- 
agement back you up? What is your liability if you fail to 
report a crime, such as child molesting, to the police? A real- 
istic idea of the legal teeth behind your actions can clarify 
your options and shore up your sense of security. 

Finally, it’s time for library schools to level with students 
about what to expect in the real world of public service. Isn’t 
it, in fact, irresponsible not to prepare graduates for the 
patrons who stare, who look up their skirts, who molest boys 
in the restroom, who shout obscenities and may even fol- 
low them home? Wouldn’t it make sense for the curriculum 
to require, along with all those courses on materials and 
systems and procedures, some courses in psychology and 
human behavior? A basic understanding of addictions, com- 
pulsions, and mental illness won't eliminate the problem, but 
it can drastically dilute the menace conveyed by a lurching, 
wild-eyed, raving drunk who may be twice your size. A class 
in the fundamentals of self-defense should be mandatory— 
not because librarians are likely to be physically attacked, 
but because those skills minimize one’s feelings of vulner- 
ability. And wouldn’t librarians find their jobs a lot easier if 
they were relieved of the responsibility of trying to be all 
things to all people and encouraged to accept their own 
human fallibility? To express, if only to one another, their 
rage and frustration and fears? ) 

Scream a little louder. Please. 














or Help in Libraries 


by Howard W. Kroll and Deborah K. Moren 


In a study that relates to the foregoing article, two 
psychological researchers tested the response of li- 
brarians to a “deviant” (but not “problem”) patron. 
The librarians were expected to behave as do most 
other people toward strangers in strange attire—but 
the researchers were in for a small surprise. 


The results of recent studies in various situations 
suggest that compliance to a request is affected sig- 
nificantly by the appearance of the person making the 
request. In general, similarity of attire between the 
two individuals results in a higher probability of com- 
pliance to requests. 

The present study attempted to determine whether 
a college-age female in one of two types of attire, that 
of a deviant and that of a college student, would affect 
differentially the helpfulness and friendliness of pub- 
lic librarians responding to requests for assistance. 

It was hypothesized by the experimenter that faster 
service (10 minutes or less waiting time for librarian), 
more help in finding resources (librarian taking the 
experimenter to bookshelves or other reference 
material), greater provision of useful information (pro- 
viding suggestions on reference material such as 
books, magazines, pamphlets, etc.), and friendlier 
treatment (librarian smiling and appearing pleased to 
provide service) would be accorded the female dressed 
as a college student than the same female dressed as 
a deviant. 

The experimenter randomly selected eight public 
libraries in a Southern city. At each library the experi- 
menter approached a librarian and asked for informa- 
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tion on abortion and birth control. A checklist was 
used for an ongoing recording of the librarian’s reac- 
tions. An assistant, who entered the library before the 
experimenter and left after her, used the same check- 
list as the experimenter for a running record of the 
librarian’s behavior. The assistant positioned herself 
approximately 10 feet behind the experimenter. If the 
librarian took the experimenter to the bookshelves, 


the assistant followed unobtrusively and stood at an - 


adjacent bookshelf about 5 feet away. After the ex- 
perimenter had been helped by the librarian, she met 
her assistant outside to assess the reliability of their 
observations. 

The experimenter was dressed as either a college 
student (jeans, plain shirt, jacket, no make-up or jew- 
elry) or as a deviant (navy leotard, cut-off jeans, red 
hosiery and lipstick, high heels, gaudy jewelry, fur 
jacket). Comments from family members and associ- 
ates supported the contention that the experimenter’s 
attire was perceived as unconventional. There was a 
two-week interval between the first visit, which was 
made by the student, and the second visit, which was 
made by the deviant. Both visits were conducted on 
the same day of the week and as close to the same 
time of the day as possible. Five of the eight librarians 
were approached both times. 

The results were contrary to expectations. Using the 
Fisher exact probability test, no significant differences 
were found on any of the measures. The experi- 
menter was kept waiting longer than 10 minutes once 
in the deviant’s attire and once in the student’s attire. 
Five librarians took the deviant directly to the shelves 
to find books whereas four offered the same service 
to the student. Five librarians answered questions 
thoroughly with useful information for the deviant 
whereas two provided useful information to the stu- 
dent. Five librarians were rated very friendly toward 
the deviant whereas four were considered very friendly 
toward the student. When the experimenter was 
dressed as the deviant, one librarian laughed and made 
derogatory comments about her appearance after she 
left. There were no such reactions from any librarian 
when experimenter was dressed as a student. 

These data suggest that a deviant-appearing person 
was just as likely to receive prompt, helpful, and 
friendly service as a conventionally dressed person. 
One explanation may be that the role requirements of 
a librarian do not allow her to discriminate among 
requests for assistance. It is also possible that the 
conditions of attire were not discrepant enough to pro- 
duce the expected behaviors. ES 


Reprinted with permission of authors and publisher from: 
Kroll, Howard W., and Moren, Deborah K. “Effect of appear- 
ance on requests for help in libraries.” Psychological Reports, 
1977, 40, 129-30. The original article also carried 11 refer- 
ences to other studies on the effects of appearance. 
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NOW YOU CAN BUY BRODART’S 
PROCESSING EXPERTISE, EVEN IF 
YOU DON’T BUY BOOKS FROM THEM. 
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Brodart's reputation for cataloging and processing books has 
always been excellent. But you may want to process books yourself. So now 
Brodart is offering “kits only” What a great way for you to get the best! 

Brodart kits are the most complete in the industry. They include a 
full set of catalog cards plus a book pocket and book card already im- 





printed with cataloging information, and a spine label. Brodart kits feature 
the widest variety of cataloging options, and the largest number of titles on 
file (more than 300,000). And Brodart kits come completely assembled, 
which saves a lot of time. 

Brodart is anxious for you to have a first hand look at their kits. 
aes a sniger benickadist:. sapien Tt 


of 10 titles (even a handwritten list F Brodart, In Dept. A107 
: . morial Avenue 
will do) along with your phone Williamsport PA 17701 


number to Brodart. They will call 
you and determine your cataloging | 
specifications. Within two weeks after | 
you call you'll receive your complete Library/Organization 
| 
| 
| 


Attached is my list of 10 titles. Please call me about my cataloging 
specifications 
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kits. If you're not completely satis- 
fied, there is absolutely no charge 
involved. Look at it this way. You've FERN Silt A 
got alot to gain and nothing to lose. | (Otter expires December 1, 1977) 


ig THE LIBR“RY COMPANY 


1609 MEMORIAL AVE., WILLIAMSPORT, PA 17701 1236 SO. HATCHER ST., CITY OF INDUSTRY, CA 91749 


Phone_—.____ ._ __ — The best time ‘to cal 
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Will the National Inventory Lead 
From the Slough of Despond to the Celestial City? 


by Edwin Castagna 


Ed. note: The National Inventory of Li- 
brary Needs, 1975, published in March 
1977 by the National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science, is a 
source book for everyone involved in the 
state and territorial conferences leading 
to the White House conference of 1979. 
We asked Edwin Castagna, who as 
President of ALA initiated the National 
Inventory of Library Needs, 1965, to 
review the new 227-page study. 


The appearance of the National In- 
ventory of Library Needs, 1975 is timely. 
The infusion of federal funds under the 
Johnson administration seemed at the 
time as generous as it was revolutionary. 
Now, however, we can see that the 
money allocated under the LSCA, 
ESEA, HEA, and other library legisla- 
tion fell far short of meeting basic needs. 

The federal money, along with the 
increased state and local aid it inspired, 
did benefit users of all types of libraries. 
Service to the deprived was stepped up, 
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collections were added to, the creation 
of systems and networks was encour- 
aged, building was stimulated, library 
education was strengthened, state agen- 
cies were beefed up, systematic plan- 
ning was initiated, and the application 
of new technologies became widespread. 

Then the Nixon administration, cal- 
lous to human needs, and suspecting that 
libraries were under the control of 
“enemies,” choked off the modest prog- 
ress begun in the 1960s. In 1977, with 
rare exceptions, the country’s libraries 
are stuck in the Slough of Despond. 

So it is opportune to have the new 
Inventory now. How did it come about? 
What’s in it? Does it cover the essentials? 
Where will it take us? Is that where we 
should be going? What will it take be- 
sides the Inventory to get us there? 

By happy inspiration, the National 
Commission on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Science, directed by strong-minded 
and hard-driving Alphonse Trezza, au- 
thorized this study. NCLIS employed 


Boyd Ladd, a veteran in educational 
studies who had worked on the 1965 
Inventory, to put it together. 


NCLIS Expectations 


Al Trezza tells us in his foreword that 
NCLIS considers the Inventory “an im- 
portant aspect of its program-planning 
and system-building responsibility for 
libraries and information services ... 
The Commission regards an analysis of 
library resources as a necessary step in 
its quest to increase access to and the 
use of knowledge by all of the people.” 
That makes good sense. 

To those who have perceived NCLIS 
as captive and mouthpiece of the profit- 
oriented information industry, hooked 
on technology and neglectful of the 
grass-roots library users, it should be re- 
assuring to read that a “humanistic and 
user needs-oriented thrust in the profes- 
sion is a promising trend that encouraged 
the Commission to expect a vital surge 
of constructive program development 
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in public libraries. This worsening li- 


quehce of state and national conferences 


-now approaching.” 


[hat’s how the Inventory was con- 
ceived and those are some of the hopes 
and expectations with which it has been 
sent among us. It focuses on “indicators 
of needs” for staff, materials, space, ac- 
quisitions, hours of service, and operat- 


ing expenditures in public, public school, 


~ and academic libraries. Thus it is more 
_ comprehensive than the 1965 Inventory 
upon which it is modeled. 


_ Horrendous Gap 


As is well known through advance 
publicity, the Inventory found “Libraries 
in the United States in 1975 were grossly 
underfunded—hence, lacked sufficient 
staff, collection materials, and space to 


_ give adequate library service, including 


sufficient hours of service.” The hor- 
rendous gap between what libraries have 


_ and what they need is $5 billion to $6 


-~ billion a year. To meet current needs 


would take a one-time expenditure of at 


-~ least $12 billion. 


The current multibillion dollar deficits 


-are detailed in 9 figures, 10 exhibits, and 
_ 130 tables. There is enough data, broken 
_ down in various ways, to gorge the most 
insatiable glutton for statistics and to 
dismay others. The material is required 


reading for all who share responsibility 


= for our libraries. 


In addition to the mass of figures, the 
Inventory offers less intimidating matter. 


= A section titled “Setting” briefs the situa- 


tion “As we enter America’s third cen- 


a _tury, which has been called the ‘Infor- 


mation Century’. . .” There are sections 


' A defining the “Indicators of Needs” and 


“National Needs and State Challenges.” 
Four appendices, including a useful bib- 
liography, top it off. 

What essentials are absent from this 


= data-packed document? Well, as a mat- 


ter of fact, a good deal is left out. For 


= example, special libraries. This is unfor- 


= tunate, especially since the Inventory 


recognizes the “need for systematic plan- 


= ning to develop all information re- 


sources, if we are to provide needed 
services in the future.” Data on the needs 


= of special libraries should be worked up 


before the 1979 White House confer- 
ence. Ladd regrets the omission of “in- 
tangible aspects of library service, and 
utilization.” This lack is partly met by 
studies listed in the appendices. 
Another unpreventable shortcoming is 
the two-year time lapse between the col- 
lection of data and publication. In the 
interval we have witnessed “the recent 
fiscal traumas experienced by several 
major city public libraries, most visibly 


~ in New York City.” Traumas indeed. 


Near catastrophes for some libraries. 


And not only in big cities. And not only 
brary starvation should be dramatized 
during the coming conferences. — 

It would have been helpful to have 
figures on reference service, a basic func- 
tion of library service in the “Informa- 
tion Century,” and one of the most 
costly. To ignore the reference and infor- 
mation statistics recorded by some li- 
braries leaves a big hole in the data. 
Extrapolations should be made in time 
for the conferences. 

The challenges of the Inventory, it is 
suggested, “are not primarily for libraries 
in states but for the administrators and 
the public.” But isn’t something missing 
here? What about the roles of the library 
workers in the ranks—union members 
and others—who are close to the prob- 
lems and bursting with ideas on how to 
attack them? Where are the federal, 
state, and local elected officials and civil 
servants who must take final responsi- 
bility for legislation and funding if there 
is to be comprehensive, countrywide li- 
brary service? 

An occasional typo is to be expected 
among so many figures. My eyes almost 
popped out when I read the shortage 
in school library volumes was 522 bil- 
lion. I was relieved to see it given as 526 
million in two other places. I was puz- 
zled by the statement, “Our nation’s li- 
braries have long been subsidized by the 
tradition of volunteerism among library 
employees; we can no longer expect such 
invisible support.” However, I couldn’t 
find much to carp about in the well pre- 
pared document. The text is direct and 
easy to follow. 


Dream of the Future 

What can we reasonably look forward 
to when the Inventory makes its impact 
on the White House Conference and the 
resulting legislation? Will libraries 
achieve perfection, where the exact item 
or precise information needed is found 
locally or at a distant point and routinely 
and promptly delivered to the user any- 
where in the country? Will our libraries 
all be fully staffed, stocked with collec- 
tions designed for each clientele, com- 
modiously housed, and smoothly oper- 
ated as parts of a national system? Will 
administrators and governing bodies no 
longer have to beg for bare subsistence 
funding and sweat out every budget? 

In presenting the 1965 Inventory, we 
looked in that direction. After totaling 
up the support needed, the introduction 
stated that “The 100th anniversary of 
ALA in 1976 is eleven years away. The 
additional expenditures as outlined will 
bring us to the point where we can cele- 
brate the ALA centennial and the 200th 
anniversary of the Nation by having 


moved substantially to meet the mini- 
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mum standards for most libraries. 
is a modest aim. If we are up to our 


responsibilities, can we aim at anythin HEN $; 
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less?” Those words were written wi 
optimism and crossed fingers. We can 
see now that the optimism was pre- 
mature. 

The 1975 Inventory asks, “Can we 
design viable networks based on local 
independence and control, yet achieve 


A 


the benefits of reduced unnecessary | 


duplication? 

“Can we relate library programs to 
current social goals adopted through 
political processes, yet continue to serve 
responsibily and adequately the general 
need for learning of all kinds? 

“Can needs measurement and assess- 
ments of benefits become standardized? 
Can accountability reporting utilizing 
such results be improved to enable all to 
know where libraries stand in serving 
the people?” 

These are basic questions and there is 


some reason to be optimistic they can be — 


constructively answered. We have, or 
should have soon, all the information 
essential to a sound approach to our 
problems. We have a profession made 
up of men and women dedicated to pub- 
lic service. We have enlightened leader- 
ship. And we have in President Carter 
a man whose early public service was as 
a library trustee. 


Landmark Opportunity 

The Inventory concludes, “The forth- 
coming White House Conference on Li- 
brary and Information Services and the 


supporting conferences in the states and _ 


territories will be a landmark oppor- y 


tunity for fresh initiatives on these and 
other challenges. The Inventory of Li- 
brary Needs, 1975, is offered as part of 
the evidence for designing creative 
responses.” 

The Inventory is indeed invaluable 
evidence. Ladd is refreshingly modest 
to offer it as only “part” of the evidence. 
Other excellent material is available in 
two companion NCLIS publications, 
Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Fed- 
eral Funding of Public Libraries and 
Improving State Aid to Libraries. The 
country’s librarians, government officials, 
and concerned citizens will have to pro- 
vide the rest of the evidence. The In- 
ventory points them in the right direc- 
tion. Mastery of its content and discrim- 
inating discussion during the series of 
conferences ahead will be basic to li- 
brarians’ success in “designing creative 
responses” and in living up to their pro- 
fessional responsibilities for lifting our 
libraries from the Slough of Despond. 
This potentially powerful force will get 
us, it is to be hoped, if not all the way 
to the Celestial City, at least to the 
Delectable Mountains. 
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Subscribe to american libraries and 
keep up with the ideas, events and 
people that shape the world of the 
library professional. 

No other publication keeps you so 
well informed, so aware of the trends, 
so much in the mainstream of 
library life. 

If your library’s not getting 
american libraries for some reason 

. and you're not reading what we're 
writing .. . you’re missing out on a 
lot of information you need. 

You're missing readable reports 
taking you to the core of such complex 
subjects as copyright, OCLC (Ohio 
College Library Center), and CONSER 
(Conversion of Serials Project). 

You're missing fascinating topical 
reports and late-breaking news 
developments, worldwide and so 
up-to-the-minute that many are set in 
type only a week before publication. 

You're also missing such popular 
departments as “The Source,” which 
not only provides the best coverage of 
American Library Association activi- 
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ties to be found anywhere, but also 
acts as a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion on all aspects of library life and 
work from automated circulation 
systems to the best new magazines 
and media ideas. 

No other publication provides a 
calendar of library meetings, seminars 
and other coming events so compre- 
hensive it’s indexed by subject. 

No other publication carries so 
much classified advertising for library 
employment. And none matches 
american libraries’ special page of 
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last-minute job openings, some of 
which are received the day the 
magazine goes to the printer. 

american libraries. It’s innovative. 
It’s interesting. It’s informative. 

Best of all, it’s available on sub- 
scription to any library, school or 
other organization (sorry, no personal 
subscriptions) even if it’s not a’ 
member of the American Library 
Association. 

Organizational members may order 
additional copies at the same 
subscription price. 

For just $20 a year. 


american libraries 


Subscription Department 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


| american libraries, Subscriptions Dept., 50 East Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 


| Please send subscription(s) for year(s). 11 issues per year, $20.00 
| Send to: Bill to: ig 

| Institution Institution 

| Address Address 

| c State Zip City State Zip 
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Copyright Law Prompts New ILL Form 


a). 
__ Revised Interlibrary Loan Form 


= The new copyright law, PL 94-553, takes 
x effect on January 1, 1978. Since the form 
had to be revised to provide space for copy- 
right representation, other changes have 
been incorporated. The figure shows the 
E new form approved by the ALA Reference 
= and Adult Services Division Board at the 
= 1977 annual ALA Conference. The reasons 
= for each change are explained below. 
= l) “Request for loan or photocopy.” The 
% ttle of the form has been changed. Many 
- librarians have pointed out this form is fre- 
= quently used for photoduplication requests, 
and the new title better reflects the use of 
_ the form. The boxes have been included to 
~ make it easier for the receiving library to 
sort incoming requests. 
= 2) “Request of” has been added so that 
_ a supplying library can suggest an alterna- 
= tive source for the requested item. 
d = 8) “No renewals” has been added for the 
benefit of supplying libraries who do not 
4 = wish to renew the loan of material to re- 
questing libraries. 
a 4) “Note: the receiving library assumes 
= responsibility for notification of non-receipt.” 
= This was displaced by the copyright state- 
> ment. 
$ 5) The lower left corner contains the 
- language which will enable a supplying li- 
pi: brary to be assured that the requesting 
-library is making its request in compliance 
a = with the law. A complete explanation of 
_ this language and how to use it is contained 
in the following document. 

6) “If non-circulating... 
is changed for clarification. 
7) “ISBN, or ISSN, or LC card, or 
~ OCLC, or other number, if known” has been 
added because of the increasing use of 
numerical identification for specific bib- 
_ liographic items. Unless mandated by local 
convention, it is not essential to include this 
information, but provision of this identifica- 
= tion may speed delievry. 

i. 8) The revised language, “verified in: 
OR: item cited in’ ’ attempts to clarify what 
information is sought. “Verified in” means 
that the accuracy of the bibliographic infor- 
mation in a citation has been checked in a 
source such as NUC. The source should be 
listed. If the citation cannot be verified in 
a bibliographic source, the requesting li- 
brary should record the publication in which 
the patron found the citation. 

9) The lines for author and title have 
been changed to clarify the language. Paren- 
theses have been removed because they 
tend to suggest that the information re- 
quested in parentheses is secondary infor- 
mation. The word “year” was changed to 
“date” in the periodical title line to encour- 
age recording the actual date if known. In 
= the book line the word “year” was substi- 
tuted for the word “date.” The word “series” 
-was included because of its bibliographic 
je importance. 

: 10) “Not needed after” has been added 
for guidance to the supplying library in the 
= case of protracted delivery. 


A 
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” The language 





11) “Requester’s order no.” This is es- 553, Subsections 108(d) (2) and 108(e)(2).) 
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sential in the billing procedures of many 
photo duplication centers. 


Copyright Representation on the 
National Interlibrary Loan or 
Photocopy Request Form* 


The form used to request a loan or photo- 
copy of an item from another library has 
been modified to facilitate conformity with 
the Copyright Revision Act of 1976 (PL 
94-553) and the guidelines which are in- 
tended to provide assistance in the applica- 
tion of the law. The sections of the law 
which relate to copies that may be requested 
by using the interlibrary loan or photocopy 
request form are sections 107 and 108. 

Two sets of guidelines related to section 
107 may have application to interlibrary 
loan transactions. These are the ‘Agreement 
on Guidelines for Classroom Copying in 
Not-for-Profit Educational Institutions” and 
the “Guidelines for Educational Uses of 
Music.” The guidelines which relate directly 
to interlibrary loan are the “Guidelines for 
the Proviso of Subsection 108(g)(2)” which 
were developed by the National Commis- 
sion on New Technological Uses of Copy- 
righted Works (CONTU). 


The requesting entity (borrowing library) 
is responsible for making sure that the re- 
quest conforms to the copyright law and the 
accompanying guidelines. To assure the 
supplying entity (lending library) that the 
request does so conform, the requesting li- 
brary must check one of the two boxes pro- 
vided in the lower left corner of the paper 
form or include one of the corresponding 
codes, CCG (Conforms to Copyright Guide- 
lines) or CCL (Conforms to Copyright Law), 
in the electronic transmission of the request. 
Unless one of these boxes is checked or one 
of the codes is included, the supplying en- 
tity may refuse to fill the request. 

A check in the first box or transmission of 
the code “CCG” means that the request is 
in conformity with the CONTU “Guide- 
lines.” Requesting libraries should bear in 
mind that the “Guidelines” apply only to 
materials described in Subsection 108(d) 
of the law, i.e., an article or other contribu- 
tion to a copyrighted collection or periodical 
issue or a small part of any other copy- 
righted work. A check in the second box or 
transmission of the code “CCL” means that 
the request is legitimate because it is au- 
thorized elsewhere in the copyright law. 


C] 108(g)(2) Guidelines (CCG) 


The first box should be checked by the 
requesting entity, or the code “CCG” in- 
cluded in transmission of the request, under 


*This is the form which transmits a re- 
quest from one library to another, not the 
form which the user fills out to request 
materials. The latter form must include a 
warning of copyright in accordance with 
requirements that the Register of Copyright 
shall prescribe by regulation. (See PL 94- 










the following orton stats EF CE 
1) When the requesting Aay. i Ke A 
served the quantitative restrictions set 
forth in guideline #1, or 
2) When the requesting entity has in- 
force or has entered an order for a sub- F 
scription to a periodical (See “Guide- P) 
lines” #2a) or has entered an order for a 
copy of any other copyrighted work (See 
“Guidelines” #2b), or 
3) When the requesting entity owns 
the material to be copied and would have 
been able, under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 108 of the law to supply the re- 
quested copy from materials in its own 
collection had such materials been rea- 


sonably available (see “Guidelines” # 2b). 


C Other Provisions of Copyright Law 
(CCL) 

This box should be checked by the re- 
questing entity, or the code CCL included 
in transmission of the request, whenever a 
copy of material in the public domain is 
requested or the request for a copy is sanc- 
tioned under parts of the law other than 
Subsection 108(d) as qualified by 108(g)(2) 
and its interpretive guidelines. This box 
should be checked under the following 
circumstances: 

A. When the requested copy becomes 
the property of the user: 

1) If the request is for an entire work 
or substantial part of a work where the 
requesting library has determined that a _ 
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copy cannot be obtained at a fair price 
(See Subsection 108(e) ); 

2) If the request is for a copy of book 
or periodical material made for a teacher 
in conformity with the “Agreement on 
Guidelines for Classroom Copying in 
Not-For-Profit Educational Institutions” 
or for copying of music under the “Guide- 
lines for Educational Uses of Music”; 

3) When the requesting library be- 
lieves, because of the circumstances of 
the request, that the reproduction and 
distribution of the copy is a “fair use” 
(See Section 107 for four statutory tests 
to determine whether a given reproduc- 
tion is or is not a “fair use.” ); 

4) When the requested photocopy is 
a copy of the kind of material described 
in 108(d) but published earlier than five 
years prior to the date of the request and, 
therefore, not covered by the “Guide- 
lines”; 

5) When the requested material is not 
subject to the reproduction rights granted 
by Section 108 (i.e., is a musical work, 
a pictorial, graphic or sculptural work, or 
a motion picture or other audiovisual 
work dealing with news ), but the request- 
ing library believes that, because of the 
circumstances of the request, the repro- 
duction and distribution of the copy 
would be a “fair use” (See Subsection 
108(d) for limitation of Section 108. See 
Section 107 for four statutory tests to de- 
termine whether a given reproduction is 


11 


Requester’s 
order no. 


Dept. 


riodical article author, title, pages. O This edition only. 


or is not a “fair use.” ) 

B. When the requested copy becomes a 
part of the collection of the requesting li- 
brary: 

1) If the request is for a facsimile copy 
of a published work requested solely for 
replacement of a damaged, deteriorating, 
lost, or stolen copy of a work and the re- 
questing library has determined, after 
reasonable investigation, that an unused 
replacement is unavailable at a fair price 
(See Section 108(c) ); 

2) Where, because of the circumstances 
of the request, the requesting library be- 
lieves that the reproduction and distribu- 
tion of the copy would be a “fair use” 
(See Section 107 for four statutory tests 
to determine whether a given reproduc- 
tion is or is not a “fair use.” ) 


Sources 


The Copyright Revision Act of 1976 (PL 
94-553), Sections 107 & 108, reprinted in 
AL, May, pp. 250-51. 

The “Agreement on Guidelines for Class- 
room Copying in Not-For-Profit Educational 
Institutions” originally appeared in the 
House Judiciary Committee report (H. Rept. 
94-1476), reprinted with corrections in AL, 
November, p. 611. 

The “Guidelines for Educational Uses of 
Music” originally appeared in the House 
Judiciary Committee report (H. Rept. 94- 
1476), reprinted with corrections in the 
ALA Washington Newsletter, Nov. 15, 1976. 
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of Sub- 
section 108(g)(2)” originally appeared in _ 
the House Judiciary Comnitittee report (H. 
Rept. 94-1476), reprinted in AL, Novem- 
ber, p. 610. 

All these documents appeared in the 
Nov. 15, 1976, issue of the ALA Washing- 
ton Newsletter, now available as The Li- 
brarian’s Guide to the New Copyright Law. 
Copies may be ordered ($2 each) from: 
Order Department, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 East Huron, Chicago, IL 60611. 
Please enclose check or money order pay- 
able to the American Library Association. 


Postscripts on Copyright 


Watch American Libraries for these copy- 
right pointers now being prepared: 

e The Copyright Office’s specific “warn- 
ing of copyright” which must be displayed 
wherever copying orders are accepted, and 
included on each local order form. 

e A recommended notice to post on 
copying machines warning users that mak- 
ing a copy may violate the law. A library is 
not liable for unsupervised use of repro- 
ducing equipment provided the machines 
display such notices. 

e A recommended notice of copyright 
that must go on any copyrighted work that 
is reproduced or distributed. 

e A recommended record retention policy 
for interlibrary loan departments in line with 
the CONTU guidelines. go 


Request for O LOAN or O PHOTOCOPY 
According to the A.L.A. Interlibrary Loan Code 


REPORTS: Checked by 


SENTBY: O Library rate O 
Charges $ Insured for $ 
Date sent 

DUE 


RESTRICTIONS: [O For use in library only 


O Copying not permitted O : 


NOT SENT BECAUSE: [O in use 


O Non Circulating 
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Estimated Cost of: O Microfilm 
CO Hard copy 


O Not Owned 


This four-part ILL form, ap- 
proved by RASD at the 1977 
ALA conference, may be or- 
dered from library supply 
houses before the new law 
takes effect on Jan. 1. The col- 
ored numbers are explained on 
the opposite page. 








r number if known 
, please supply O Microfilm O Hard copy 


BORROWING LIBRARY RECORD: 


Date received 
ete returned -ri 8 
By Libram fete Els. 2 ei i 
Postage , 
enclosed $ | 


RENEWALS: 
Requested on tn or. Te L 
| 
| 


Insured for $ 


O No renewals 3 


Renewed to 
(or period of renewal) 
Note: the receiving library assumes responsibility for notification 
of non-receipt. 4 


AUTHORIZED BY: 


TYou may detatch this four-page 
(FULL NAME) Titi, insert without interrupting AL’s 


regular pagination. 
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Help your library 
patrons discover 
their families’ 
“roots” with the 
new edition of 


AMERICAN 

: BY & BRITISH 

: we GENCALOGY 
> = & HERALDRY 


A Selected List of Books, 
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2d Edition 
P. William Filby, Director of the Maryland 
468p. Cloth Historical Society and a former Chairman 
s LC 75-29383 of the Genealogy Committee, Reference 
ISBN 0-8389-0203-3 $25.00 Services Division, ALA. 


This invaluable reference source is a compilation of genealogical works 
intended for the study of family origins and for building genealogy collec- 
tions. Materials published up to January 1, 1975 are included in the work. 
The more than 5,200 best and best-known titles.in genealogy and heraldry 
in the bibliography are fully annotated, giving information to the researcher 
and the librarian on the strengths, weaknesses, and general value of the 
works. The index contains more than 10,000 entries. 


“This can serve as a buying guide and “All genealogists will find this bibliog- 
research aid by librarian and patron raphy of great value.” 
alike.” i l The Genealogical Helper— 
Wilson Library Bulletin— July 1976 
September 1976 


pie «a must for every genealogical 
Eragny racommenden ar pHrpnaSp R researcher and library worthy of 
all libraries ...no other book like it. eano 
Choice—November 1976 "Milton Rubicam 


American Library Association AS 


Order Department 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Drawings by John E. Walker 


An the usual Midwinter service 
points and meetings will be located in 
the Palmer House. These include the 
ALA staff offices, registration and ticket 
counters, a placement center, and the 
exhibits. 

Frequent limousine transportation be- 
tween the Palmer House and O’Hare 
Airport is available at $3.50 per person, 
and the trip takes approximately 45 min- 
utes. Cab fare from the airport runs 





PA 
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about $11; there is no extra charge for 
additional passengers. 

Palmer House overnight guests who 
are driving may park across from the 
hotel at the Mid-Continental Plaza at a 
special rate of $4.25 every 24 hours. 
Other nearby parking at hourly rates is 
available at the North Underground 
Garage (main entrance at Monroe Street 
and Michigan Avenue). 


Hotel reservations. All requests are 
to be sent to the Palmer House, ALA 
Midwinter Meeting, State and Monroe 
Streets, Chicago, IL 60690, attention of 
the Reservations Manager. An advance 
deposit is not required. Please be sure 
to supply full information as requested 
in the form shown on page 494. If you 
do not use the printed form, remember 
to identify yourself as an ALA Mid- 
winter Meeting attendee so you will re- 
ceive the special ALA room rate. 

The rates indicated are quoted for the 
room and not per person. All rooms will 
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be confirmed on a first-come, first-served 
basis. If the rate requested is not avail- 
able, the next available rate will be con- 
firmed. Reservation requests will be 
accepted beginning immediately. The 
cut-off date for room reservations is 
January 3, 1978, although the Palmer 
House will continue to accept applica- 
tions for housing and make assignments 
on the basis of what is available after 
that date. 

It is recommended that reservations 
be made as early as possible, especially 
for the lower priced rooms. 

Unless otherwise notified, reservations 
will be held only until 6 p.m. of the day 
indicated for arrival. (Checkout time is 
1 p.m.) Reservations will be confirmed 
directly to attendees by the hotel. Can- 
cellations or any changes in reservations 
should be made directly with the hotel, 
not with ALA headquarters. 


Exhibits. Publishers, equipment man- 
ufacturers, service companies, and others 
will participate in the 1978 Midwinter 
exhibits. Exhibits will be located in the 
upper exhibit hall (fourth floor) as well 
as in hotel suites. Full information and 
application forms were sent in early Sep- 
tember to exhibitors on the current mail- 
ing list. Exhibitors interested in taking 
part who did not receive the material 
should write to the Conference Man- 
ager, ALA Conference Arrangements 
Office, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, IL 
60611. 

The exhibits will open Monday, Janu- 





anuary 22-27, Chicaga 


ary 23, at 4 p.m. and close on Thursday, 
January 26, at 2 p.m. 


Registration. There will not be ad- 
vance registration for the Midwinter 
Meeting. Registration will begin at the 
Palmer House on Saturday, January 21, 
at 10 a.m. 

Registration fees for the week are as 
follows: $25 for personal members; $60 
for nonmembers; $6 for full-time library 
school students. Daily registration fees 
are: $12 for personal members; $30 for 
nonmembers; $3 for full-time library 
school students. 

Please note that an institutional mem- 
bership does not entitle any employee 
of that institution to the personal regis- 
tration fees of $25 and $12. 


Ja 
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Meetings. Special note should be 
made of the following: 

Council—Meetings of the ALA Coun- 
cil will be held on Tuesday, Jan. 24, 
10 a.m.—noon; Wed., Jan. 25, 10 am— 
noon; and Thursday, Jan. 26, 2-6 p.m. 
In addition, a Council Orientation meet- 
ing will be held on Monday, Jan. 23, 
8-9:30 a.m., followed immediately by 
the information meeting of the Council 
and Executive Board from 10 a.m.—noon. 

President's Program—The evening of 
Wednesday, Jan. 25, has been set aside 
for the President’s Program. Details will 
be given in a later issue of American 
Libraries. 
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4 s E Comittes / Planning and Budget As- 
= sembly—A joint meeting of COPES and 


the Planning and Budget Assembly will 
be held on Sunday, Jan. 22, 2-6 p.m. 
Executive Board—Meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Board are scheduled for Sunday, 
Jan. 22, 10 a.m.—noon; Tuesday, Jan. 24, 
2—4 p.m.; Wednesday, Jan. 25, 2-5 p.m.; 
and Friday, Jan. 27, 9 a.m.—noon. 
Annual Conference Program Commit- 
tees—The 1978 Chicago Conference Pro- 
gram Committee will hold its final meet- 
ing on Monday, Jan. 23, 8:30-10:30 
p-m. The first meeting of the 1979 Dallas 
Conference Program Committee will be 
held on Sunday, Jan. 22, 8:30-10:30 


mM. 
Other Events—The week’s activities 


2 will include the regular working meet- 


| ings of Siedanittsas and biicedé of f official 
ALA units. 


Placement. A placement clearing ser- 
vice will be valable during the ALA 
Midwinter Meeting and will be located 
in the lower exhibit hall (third floor) of 
the Palmer House. Full details will be 
announced in the November issue of 
American Libraries, or information can 
be obtained from the ALA Office for Li- 
brary Personnel Resources. 


Midwinter Meeting Policy. Reminder 
to ALA Midwinter Meeting attendees 
and to chairpersons of official ALA units 
meeting during the Midwinter week: 

By adoption of the January 1966 re- 
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the Midwinter Meeting, the ALA Coun- 
cil has determined that the Midwinter 
Meeting continues to be essentially a 
working meeting of the Council and of 
committees and boards of official ale 
units, with the addition of program on 
when authorized by the Executive ee 
By Council action at its 1971 Mid- 
winter Meeting and as amended by 
Council at the 1971 Dallas Conference 
it was: “Voted, that it be the established 
policy of the American Library Associa- 
tion that all meetings of the Association 
be declared open to all members and to 
recognized members of the press, with 
closed meetings being only for discus- 
sion of matters affecting privacy of indi- 
viduals or institutions.” —Conference Ar- 
rangements Office. E 








Type of Single Double Occupancy Parlor Suites 

Room Occupancy (double) (twin) (1 bedroom) (2 bedrooms) 
Palmer House—main building $25-30 $30-35 $31-37 $107 and up $154 and up 
Palmer House Towers $34-37 — $42-45 $119 and up $171 and up 


Notes: Tower rooms are located on 22nd and 23rd floors 

Indoor swimming pool (unattended) open year-round 

8.1% state and city taxes will be added to room bill 

Rate for third person in room is $8 per day (rollaway bed) 

Acceptable credit cards include (at this writing) American Express, Carte Blanche, Diners, TWA, Master Charge, Bank- 
Americard (VISA), National VIP, and Air Canada 

The Bismarck Hotel is offering a special student rate of $27 for 3 persons, $36 for 4 persons (double beds only). Write to 
Charles F. Granberg, Sales Manager, Bismarck Hotel, 171 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, IL 60601 


To: Palmer House 
ALA Midwinter Meeting 
State & Monroe Streets 
Chicago, IL 60690 


Hotel Room Reservation Form 


= Please reserve the following accommodations: 


[] Palmer House 


O Single O Double 


Arrival date and hour 


O Palmer House Towers 


O Twin 


O 1 Bedroom Suite 


Attention: Reservations Manager 


Re: ALA Midwinter Meeting 
January 22-27, 1978 


O 2 Bedroom Suite 


Rate requested 


Departure date and hour 


Names and addresses of occupants—bracket those sharing a room (incomplete information will delay assignment of room). Please 


print or type. 











Confirm to: Name 


City 


Address 
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(cut out or photoduplicate above form and mail in stamped envelope to Palmer House) 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 





J. Morris Jones and Bailey K. How- 
ard-World Book Encyclopedia-ALA 
Goal Awards: $9,600 for production 
and distribution of a TV public service 
announcement promoting libraries to 
ALA PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICE/ 
ALA NATIONAL Liprary WEEK Com- 
MITTEE for an animated 30-second spot 
now in production. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica’s School 
Library Media Program of the Year 
Award, $5,000 and citation: Los ALA- 
MITOS SCHOOL District (Calif.). 


Joseph W. Lippincott Award, $1,000, © 


medal, and citation for distinguished 
service in librarianship: Vircrn1a Lacy 
Jones, Atlanta University School of Li- 
brary Service. 





Adeline Franzel, Francis J. Campbell Citation; Patricia White-Williams, Louise Giles 
Minority Scholarship; and Bohdan S. Wynar, Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation. 


Grolier Foundation Award, $1,000 and 
citation, for stimulation and guidance of 
children’s reading: the late ELIZABETH 
T. Fast, Groton, Conn. 


Grolier National Library Week Grant, 
$1,000 and citation, for best state associ- 
ation public relations program: New 
JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Awards, 
$250 to two school librarians and two 
children’s librarians in public libraries 
to permit attendance at their first ALA 
convention: MARGARET ANNE GORE, 
Meridian (Miss.) Public Library; Har- 
RIET McCrae, Blatchley Junior High, 
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CIS/ALA/GODORT “Documents to 
the People” Award, $1,000 and certifi- 
cate: Jo—E MorEHEAD, Albany, N.Y. 





Sitka, Ark; EveLyn Mott, Genessee 
(Mich.) Schools; Kay Tayor, Shep- 
pard Memorial Library, Greenville, N.C. 


Te ee T 





Virginia Lacy Jones, Joseph W. Lippincott Award; Russell E. Bidlack, Beta Phi Mu 
Award; and Seymour Lubetsky, Melvil Dewey Medal. 


Hammond Inc. Library Award, $500 
and citation, for contribution to the use 
of geographical material by young peo- 
ple: Upper Hupson LIBRARY FEDERA- 
TION, Albany, N.Y. 


Beta Phi Mu Award, $500 and citation, 
for distinguished service to education 
for librarianship: Russet E. BmDLAck, 
University of Michigan. 


Ralph R. Shaw Award, $500 and cita- 
tion for an outstanding contribution to 
library literature: KATHLEEN Morz, 
Columbia University, New York City 
for Federal Policy and Library Support, 
MIT Press. 


aa a i ee : z P 
Bernadine A. Hoduski, James Bennett Childs Award; Daniel J. Lombardo, David H. Clift 
Scholarship; and Phyllis A. Richmond, Margaret Mann Citation. 
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Frederic G. Melcher "Scholarship, s Caroline M. Henin ‘Scholarship, Margaret Mann Citation, fe AN 
$4,000 for graduate work in library $1,000 per year for graduate library ing achievement in classification and 
science: Lynn J. MeELTon, Red Wing work in services to children, Fay cataloging: PmyLLIs RicHmMonp, Case 
(Minn.) Public Library. GraHAM NELSON, Palo Alto, Calif, Western Reserve University School of 
À Library Science. 


Louise Giles Minority Scholarship, Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation, for 





-$3,000 from the Xerox Publication Divi- distinguished contributions to reference Coretta Scott King Award, for promot- 
_ sion: Patricia Warre-WiLLiams, Silver librarianship: Bonpan S. Wynar, Lit- ing the ideas of M. L. King, Jr.: James 


DANIEL J. Lomparpo, Wethersfield, loging: Seymour LuBeETsky, first editor 
Conn. of Anglo-American Cataloging Rules. 


f Springs, Md. tleton, Colo. n RER author of The Story of Stevie 
Et . . 

= David H. Clift Scholarship, $3,000 to Melvil Dewey Medal, with citation, for : 
P ; at re ae _ James Bennett Childs Award, for dis- 
ja begin or further graduate library study: contributions to bibliography and cata ihguished:.diniributions <p ddaiaitan 
Lo 


librarianship: BERNADINE A. HODUSKI, 
U.S. Congress Joint Committee on Print- 


ing, 


John Phillip Immroth Memorial Award, 
praem — sil - for intellectual freedom: IRENE TuRIN, 
nie Me maap ts bo o ~~~ | Island Trees Schoo] District, Levittown, 
dpi pena: ene a ae | ,,T—— FL! N.Y. Ms. Turin also received the Univer- 
ST Rare c ee, = | sity of Illinois GSLS Robert B. Downs 
eae es ae = | Award of $500 for her outstanding con- 

te se: y | _ | tribution to the cause of intellectual free- 

ao a. o dom in libraries. 


PP eae o T 


Distinguished Library Service Award 
for School Administrators: Jonn M. 
FRANCO, Rochester (N.Y.) City Schools. 


RTSD Resources Scholarship Award, 
for an outstanding article on academic 
library acquisitions: HERBERT S. WHITE, 
for “Publishers, Libraries, and Costs of 
Journal Subscriptions in Times of Fund- 
ing Retrenchment,” Library Quarterly, 
October 1976, pp. 359-77. 
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CTS 
IEN PUBLICATIONS 
FROM 
UNITED NATIONS 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1975 


Important compilation of statistics 
from countries throughout the world 
covering a wide range of economic 
and social subjects, including: popu- 
lation, agriculture, manufacturing, 
construction, transport, trade, bal- 
ance of payments, national income, 
education and culture. Improved sta- 
tistical coverage has enabled the 
YEARBOOK to widen the territorial 
scope of many of its tables and to 
provide more comprehensive and 
accurate world and continental 
aggregates. 


Order No. E/F.76.XVII.1 
Clothbound $42.00 





on designed to withstand rough daly i use. 


eh a Counone Microreaders carry a one year warranty on paS: and labor and are 
__UL Approved. GSA Contract GS-00S-45048. ; 


oe Suggested Retail Prices................Dukane Manual roai 


Dukane Motorized 
-= Send for additional information. Microreader, 18X...$680.00 
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' Address 










‘ City 
State 









United Nations Publications 
Room LX-2300 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


or 


United Nations Publications 
Palais des Nations 
1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland 


Zip 
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DUKANE 


DUKANE CORPORATION/AUDIO VISUAL DIVISION/ 
DEPT. AL10/ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 60174 
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Dartmouth Medal, for" most kinais 
reference work: LESTER JESSE CAPPON, 
editor of Atlas of Early American His- 
tory: The Revolutionary Era, 1760- 
1790, Princeton University Press. 


Francis Joseph Campbell Citation, 
for outstanding contribution to library 
service for the blind: ADELINE FRANZEL, 
New Jersey State Library. 


Ty Ae i yx 


pe a x er ps no Ñ 
Eunice Rockwell Oberly Memorial 
Award, for best bibliography in agri- 
cultural science: the late HELEN Purpy 
BEALE, Ridgefield, Conn. 


HRLSD Exceptional Service Award, 
for distinguished service to institution- 
alized and handicapped people: GRACE 
J. Lyons, Public Library of the District 
of Columbia. 





Three exhibitors received awards from ALA at the Detroit conference for 50 years of 
participation as exhibitors at annual conferences. Accepting the awards for their com- 
panies were, from left, Robert May, president of Library Bureau; Leo Weins, president 
of H. W. Wilson Co.; and Walter Curley, president of Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


Mildred L. Batchelder Award, for an 
English translation of a children’s book 
published abroad: ATHENEUM PUBLISH- 
ERS for The Leopard by Cecil Bodker. 


John Newbery Medal, for most dis- 
tinguished contribution to children’s 
literature: MıLprED D. TAYLOR, Roll of 
Thunder, Hear My Cry, Dial. 


Randolph Caldecott Medal, for most 
distinguished picture book for children: 
Drane and Leo Ditton, illustrators of 
Ashanti to Zulu: African Traditions, by 
Margaret Musgrove, Dial. 


Gay Book Award: The late Howarp 
Brown, M.D., Familiar Faces, Hidden 
Lives: Story of Homosexual Men in 
America Today, Harcourt Brace Jovano- 
vich. 


ALTA Honor Award, a citation to rec- 
ognize benefactors to public libraries: 
ROSAMOND GIFFORD CHARITABLE CORP., 
North Syracuse, N.Y.; Sara IRWIN 
Jones, Clinton, La.; T. H. McCasuanp, 
Duncan, Okla,; P. M. Musser and de- 
scendants, Muscatine, Ia.; ANN SMOOT, 
King George, Va.; VioLA T. SWETMANN, 
Seward, Alaska; and F. W. SYMMES 
FounDaATION, Greenville, S.C. 


H. W. Wilson Library Periodical 
Award: Utah Libraries, BLAmNE H. 
HALL, editor. 


Trustee Citations: C. E. CAMPBELL 
BEALL, Martinsburg, W. Va.; DANIEL 
W. Casey, Solvay, N.Y. 
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3M/JMRT Grant, cash awards to new 
librarians to encourage participation in 
professional activities of ALA and 
JMRT: Rospert E. Hatcums, Ports- 
mouth (Va.) Public Library; Paua C. 
Murpuy, Governors State University 
Learning Resources Center, Park Forest 
South, Ill.; Mary C. Niconson, U. of 
Idaho Library; Martin F. ONIEAL, 
Framingham (Mass.) Public Library. 
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LRRT Research Award, two awards of 
$400 each for excellence in library re- 
search: RoperT W. Burns, JR., Colorado 
State University, Fort Collins; HERBERT 
S. WuiITE and KAREN J. HASENJAGER, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 


Kohistedt Exhibit Awards, for best 
single and multiple booth displays at 
ALA Annual Conference: BHAKTIVE- 
DANTA Book Trust of Los Angeles and 
3M Company of St. Paul, Minn. 


John Cotton Dana Library Public Re- 
lations Awards: Public library: Green- 
ville, S.C., County Library. State library: 
West Virginia Library Commission. Co- 
operative library system: New York Met- 
ropolitan Reference and Research Li- 
brary Agency. College and university 


library: U. of Utah, Salt Lake City. - 


School library: Rocky River (Colo.) High 
School Library. Service library: Clark 
Air Force Base Library, Philippines. 
(Honorable mentions and special awards 
not listed here. ) 


Special Trustee Citation: 
PRESIDENT JIMMY CARTER 


Shirley Olofson Memorial Awards, 
cash awards to potential or current 
JMRT members to attend their second 
conference: DaLLas Bacsy, Winnipeg, 
Man.; JUNE BRELAND, State College, 
Miss.; SUSAN BROOMALL, Orlando, Fla.; 
CAROLYN CLARK, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
PAMELA CraAvey, Atlanta, Ga.; MARY 
Jounson, Wichita Falls, Tex.; BARBARA 
BURKERT KIFFMEYER, Bayside, Wis.; 
JupirH Ross, Middleton, Wis.; CERISE 
SoroKA, Charleston, S.C. 





3M/JMRT grant recipients Mary Nicholson, Robert Halcums, Paula Murphy, Martin Onieal. 
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Additional listings for months below may appear in previous Datebook columns. 


October 
2-4: The Early Years—Public and School 
Libraries Reach Out to Preschool Children 


and Parents, Memorial Union, Emporia 
State U., Emporia, Kans. ESU/SLS, 


= Emporia 66801 (316-343-1200, ext. 203 
= or 204). 


5-7: Coping with Growth in the Information 


~ Business (Information Industry Assn. 


business mtg.), Rye Town Hilton, Port 
Chester, N.Y. IIA, 4720 Montgomery Lane, 
Suite 904, Bethesda, MD 20014. 


7-11: Institute on Community Analysis for 
Responsive Library Services. Spons., 
Community Analysis Research Institute, U. 
Denver/GSL. R. C. Greer, CARI, UD/GSL, 
Denver 80208 (303-753-3478). 


8: Hawaii LA Annual Conf., Midkiff 
Learning Ctr., Kamehameha Schools, 
Honolulu. Mrs. P. Rivero, Kaimuki Reg. L., 
1041 Koko Head Ave., Honolulu 96818 

( 808-732-0727). 


9-14: Audio-Visual Institute for Effective 
Communications, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. Spons., Nat. Audio-Visual 

_ Assn. et al. Fee, $350. NAVA, 3150 Spring 
St, Fairfax, VA 22030, 


9-14: Library Service to the Adult 
Handicapped, SUNY/Albany. For acad. 


Kr: & public Ins.; $75 stipend. L. Whalen, 


_ SUNY/SLIS, “Albany 12222 (518-457- 8575). 
=- 14: Maximizing Facilities for Today’s 

= School Media Programs, Drexel U./GSLS. 
= Continuing Professional Ed. Dir:, DU, 

= 32nd and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 

= 19104 (215-895-2154). 


14: Teaching the Library User, Drexel 
U./GSLS. Continuing Professional Ed. 
Dir., DU, 32nd and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 19104 (215-895-2154). 


14-15: Librarians and Research, Penn 
State U., University Park. Fee, $18. For 
acad. lns.: research methodologies, 
proposals, grants, and breaking into print. 
PSU, 410 Keller Conference Center, 
University Park 16802 (814-865-7557 ). 


ee 17: On-Line Literature Searching: An 


_ Introduction, Drexel U., GSLS. Continuing 


Professional Ed. Dir., DU, 32nd and 


_ Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 19104 
= (215-895-2154). 


19-21: Wisconsin LA Annual Conf., Eau 
Claire Civic Conv. Ctr. J. Jax, U 
Wisc.-Stout, The Library, Menomonie 
54751 (715-232-1184). 


19-22: Georgia LA Biennial Conf., Jekyll 
Island. Spkrs.: Richard Armour, Frank 
Blair, & Bob Wedgeworth. S. Jenkins, 
Talking Book Ctr., Tri-Cnty. Reg. L., 
606 W. First St., Rome, GA 30161 
(404-235-5561 ). 


20: Katharine Briggs, British folklorist (An 
Encyclopedia of Fairies), U. North 
Carolina/SLS, Chapel Hill. 





20-21: Copyright and Educational 
Telecommunications, Harrah’s Club Hotel, 
Reno, Nev. Fee: $55 Western Educational 
Society for Telecommunications mems.; 
$60 others. Information Futures, 

2217 College Station, Pullman, WA 99163. 


21: Environmental Information Resources, 
Drexel U., GSLS. Continuing Professional 
Ed. Dir., DU, 32nd and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 19104 (215-895-2154), 


21: Katharine Briggs, British folklorist (An 
Encyclopedia of Fairies), U. Tennessee/ 
GSLIS, Knoxville. 


22: Celebration of New England Children’s 
Book Authors and Illustrators, Sheraton 
Sturbridge Inn, Sturbridge, Mass. “The 
largest display of children’s books in New 
England.” Childrens’ Books Northeast, 
POB 526, Boston 02102. 


25: Katharine Briggs, British folklorist (An 
Encyclopedia of Fairies), U. Alabama/ 
GSLS, University. 


27: Katharine Briggs, British folklorist (An 
Encyclopedia of Fairies), Mississippi U. 
for Women/DLS, Columbus. 


MAJOR DATES 


ALA Annual Conference 
Chicago June 25-July 1, 1978 
Dallas June 24-30, 1979 


ALA Midwinter 
Chicago 
Chicago 


Jan. 22-27, 1978 
Jan. 21-27, 1979 


Executive Board 
Fall Meeting Nov. 2-3, 1977 


National Library Week 1978 
April 2-8, 1978 


Children’s Book Week 
Nov. 14-20, 1977 





27-28: Copyright, Marriott Inn, Syracuse, 
NY. Spons., Upstate N.Y. Chapter, ASIS. 

G. Abbott, B101 Bird Library, SU, Syracuse 
13210 (315-423-2438). 


28: New Jersey LA Annual Conf., Governor 
Morris Inn, Morristown. M. Berger, 
Monmouth Cnty. L., Eastern Branch, Rt. 35, 
Shrewsbury 07701 (201-842-5995). 


28: Graphics in Libraries: In-House 
Publications, Signs, and Media, Monroe 
Gutman L., Harvard Grad. School of Ed., 
Cambridge. Spons., New Eng. Chapter of 
ACRL. E. Levin, Henry Whittemore L., 
Framingham State Col., Framingham, MA 
01701 (617-872-3501, ext. 271). 


November 

4-5: The Educational Value, Selection, 

& Management of Nonprint Learning 
Resources, SUNY/SLIS, Albany. Fee, $30. 
L. Whalen, SUNY/SLIS, Albany 12222. 


9: Middle East Lns. Assn. in conj. with 
Middle East Studies Assn. Annual Conf., 
N.Y.P.L. Orientalia Div. MESA, 50 
Washington Sq. S., NYC 10003. 


9-11: Workshop on Grievance and 
Arbitration Procedures and Techniques 

in Higher Education, Wayne State U,, 
Detroit, Mich. Spons., Nat. Ctr. for the 
Study of Collective Bargaining in Higher 
Ed., Baruch Col.-CUNY. Fee, $165. T. H. 
Lang, NCSCBHE-Baruch Col.-CUNY, 
Box 322, 17 Lex. Ave., NYC 10010 
(212-725-3390 ). 


9-11: Computer/Microform Interfaces, 
Denver. (See Dec. issue, p. 690, Jan. 24—25.) 


9-11: Institute on Legal Reference, 
Maryland State Library, Courts of Appeal 
Bldg., Annapolis, Md. Spons., University 
Col., UM. Fee, $100. Apply by Nov. 1. 
UM/University College, Conferences and 
Institutes Div., U. Blvd. at Adelphi Rd., 
College Park 20742 (301-454-5451). 


10-12: West Virginia LA Annual Conf., 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs. B. 
Bonfili, Morgantown H.S. L., Morgantown 
26505. 


13-16: Children’s Services of Public 
Libraries, Allerton House, Monticello, Ill. 
Spons., U. Illinois/GSLS. Fee, $90; meal 
+ lodging, $60. CEPS Institute Supervisor, 
OK-587, Office of Continuing Ed. and P. 
Service, 116 Illini Hall, Champaign 61820 
( 217-333-2884). 


13-18: Effective Use of OCLC, Kent State 
U. Ls., Kent, Ohio. A.M. Allison, KSU Ls., 
Kent 44242 (216-672-3021). 


14-15: Computer/Microform Interfaces, 
San Francisco. (See Dec. issue, p. 690, 
Jan. 24-25.) 


14-15: Rhode Island LA Annual Conf., 
Sheraton-Islander Inn. B. Perry, R.I. Col. 
L., 600 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Providence 
02908. 


14-16: The On-Line Revolution in 
Libraries, U. Pittsburgh/GSLIS. A. Kent, 
UP/GSLIS, 801 L.I.S. Bldg., Pittsburgh 
15260 (412-624-5230). 


15-17: Preconference on Program 
Budgeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs. 
Spons., Va. LSCA Title III CE Advis. 
Com., et al. R. Weinbrecht, Mary 
Washington Col., Fredericksburg 22401. 


15-18: ARL/OMS Management Skills 
Institute, Cross Keys Inn, Columbia, Md. 
Spons., Office of U. L. Management Studies 
of the Assn. of Research Ls. Fee, $175. 
ARL/OLMS, 1527 New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W., Washington 20036 (202-232-8656). 


16-19: Second Annual Internat. Videodisc/ 
Home Video Programming Conf., Loeb, 
NYU, NYC. Low fees for ALA, ISAD, 
AECT, mems. IVHVPC, POB 102-Cooper 
Sta., NYC 10003 (212-982-5244), 


17: Rationale for Programming in Public 
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Libraries (Ontario LA Preconf.). Spons., 
Ont. LA Reg. & Public Ls. Div. Fee: $25 
OLA/NYLA membs.; $30 others. 
Preregistration required by Nov. 1. OLA, 
2397A Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont. M6S 1P6. 


17-19: Virginia LA Annual Conf., The 
Homestead, Hot Springs. N. Yelich, Va. 
State L., Richmond 23219. 


17-19: First Virginia LA-Virginia Ed. 
Media Assn. Joint Conf., The Homestead, 
Hot Springs. Spkrs. incl. Eric Moon, Al 
Trezza, Frank Norwood, & Art Plotnik. 
VLA, POB 12445, Richmond 23241. 


17-20: New York LA-Ontario LA Annual 
Conf., Niagara Falls. Fee, $35 NYLA 
mems.; $55 others. Mtg. on both sides of 
the border. NYLA, 60 E. 42nd St., 
Suite 1242, NYC 10017. 


18: Communication Strategies (N.Y. LA 
Annual Conf. Cont. Ed. Workshops; two 
sessions). Fee, $5 noncred., $7 cred.; 

.2 CEUs. Preregistration required by Nov. 
1. NYLA, 60 E. 42nd St., Suite 1242, 
NYC 10017. 


18-19: Continuing Education Short 
Conference, Royal Coach Inn, Dallas. 
Spons., Southwestern LA. Six two-day 
workshops running concurrently: 
Communications, Copyright, Networking, 
Media, Professional Effectiveness, 
Reference Sources—Energy. Fee, $50 
SWLA mems.; $75 nonmems. M. Mitchell, 
SWLA, 11300 N. Central Expressway, 
Suite 321, Dallas 75243 (214-750-0269). 


19: Institute on Management of Libraries 
(N.Y. LA Annual Conf, Cont. Ed. 
Workshops; two sessions). Fee, $5 
noncred., $7 cred.; .2 CEUs. Preregister 
by Nov. 1. NYLA, 60 E. 42nd St., 

Suite 1242, NYC 10017. 


20-22: Workshop on Grievance and 
Arbitration Procedures and Techniques in 
Higher Education, Northeastern U., 
Boston, Mass. (See Nov. 9-11.) 


21-22: Library Automation Symposium and 
Exhibition, U. Maryland Center of Adult 
Education. Cospons., U.S. Civil Service 
Commission ADP Management Training 
Center et al. For local and federal 
government employees and military 
personnel interested in library automation. 
Submit names by November 4. Fee, $80. 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, ADP 
Management Training Center, Attn.: 
TOA-LAS, Washington 20415 

( 202-632-5650 ). 


24-26: National Council of Teachers of 
English Annual Conf., New York City. 
Convention Info., NCTE, 1111 Kenyon 
Rd., Urbana, IL 61801. 


December 


1-2: Institute on Circulation, Royal Coach 
Inn, Dallas. Spons., ALA-Inf. Science and 
Automation Div. and LAD Circulation 
Services Section. ISAD-ALA, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 60611. 


2: Copyright Workshop, U. Pittsburgh. 
Cospons., UP/GSLIS, Pennsylvania LA, 
SLA et al. W. Z. Nasri, GSLIS/UP, 
Pittsburgh 15260. 
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Mime Wayne Pritchett will be presenting his one-man cabaret show during the Ontario 
Library Association/New York Library Association Conference Nov. 17-20. 


11-13: Workshop on Grievance and 
Arbitration Procedures and Techniques in 
Higher Education, U. of S. Florida, Tampa. 
(See Nov. 9-11.) 


January 


9-10: One-to-One Video Programming 
Seminar, Hotel Sheraton, Philadelphia. 
Design, distribution, production and 
evaluation. W. H. Seibel or K. Barriteau, 
Office of TV Srvcs., Temple U., Annenberg 
18, 13th & Norris Sts., Philadelphia 19122 
(215-787-8497 ). 


12-17: Nat. Audio-Visual Assn. Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, Houston, Tex. NAVA 
Conv., 3150 Spring St., Fairfax, VA 

22030 (703-273-7200). 


20-25: Art Libraries Society of North 
America Annual Conf., Barbizon Plaza 
Hotel, NYC. ARLIS/NA, POB 3692, 
Glendale, CA 91201. 


February 

24-March 3: The Librarian as Manager, 
Emporia State U./SLS, Emporia, Kans. 
$75 stipend; 1 hr. cr. optional. 2 yrs. 
adminis. experience and worthwhile actual 
mgmt. problem required. ESU/SLS, 

1200 Commercial, Emporia 66801. 


KEYWORD INDEX 


Art Ls. Soc. of N. America Jan. 20-25 
Automation Nov. 21-22 
Bibliographic instruction Oct. 14 
Briggs, Katharine Oct. 20 
Oct. 21 

Oct. 25 

Oct. 27 

Budgeting Nov. 15-17 
Children’s books Oct. 22 
Children’s services Oct. 2-4 
Nov. 13-16 

Circulation Dec. 1-2 
Communication strategies Nov. 18 


Communications Nov. 18-19 
Community analysis/1. services Oct. 7-11 
Computer/microform interfaces Nov. 9-11 
Nov. 14-15 
Copyright Oct. 20-21 
Oct. 27-28 
Nov. 18-19 
Dec. 2 
Ed. telecommunications 
& copyright Oct. 20-21 
Environmental resources Oct. 21 
Georgia LA Oct. 19-22 
Grievance & arbitration, 
higher ed. Nov. 9-11 
Nov. 20-22 
Dec. 11-13 
' Handicapped Oct. 9-14 
Hawaii LA Oct. 8 
Information industry Oct. 5-7 
In-house publications Oct. 28 
Legal reference Nov. 9-11 
Management Nov. 15-18 
Nov. 19 
Feb. 24-March 3 
Media Nov. 18-19 
Media communication Oct. 9-14 
Middle East Lns. Assn. Nov. 9 
Nat. Audio-Visual Assn. Jan. 12-17 
Nat. Coun. of Teachers of Eng. Nov. 24-26 
Networking Nov. 18-19 
New Jersey LA Oct. 28 
New York LA-Ontario LA Nov. 17-20 
Nonprint learning resources Nov. 4-5 
OCLC Nov. 18-18 
On-line data bases Nov. 17 
On-line info. services Nov. 14-16 
Ontario LA-New York LA Nov. 17-20 
Professional effectiveness Nov. 18-19 
Programming in public ls. Nov. 17 
Reference sources—energy Nov. 18-19 


Research methodologies & grants Oct. 14-15 


Rhode Island LA Nov. 14-15 
School media facilities Oct. 14 
W. Virginia LA Nov. 10-12 
Wisconsin LA Oct. 19-21 
Videocommunications Jan. 9-10 


Video programming, videodiscs Nov. 16-19 
Virginia LA-Virginia 


Ed. Media Assn. Nov. 17-19 
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E. ik h attempting to carry out its charge 
= to issue “explanatory interpretations and 
_ additional statements,” the ALA Council 
_ Committee on Professional Ethics asked 
_ for opinions on the 1975 code of ethics. 
= The paucity of responses indicated mem- 
=~ bers are not concerned. In the ALA Year- 
_ book (1977), Shirley Fitzgibbons sug- 
= gests this apparent lack of interest may 
be a result of the code’s general bland- 
ness and lack of specifics.! Another pos- 
=- sibility: librarians do not feel a need for 
= the statement. 
= Tf librarians need a code, what pur- 
_ pose(s) should it serve, the committee 
-~ asks. Should it be uplifting and inspir- 
= ing? Should it be a legislative code de- 
= signed to preserve professional integrity 
= and to protect clients from unethical 
= practices and/or incompetence as the 
= result of stiff enforcement procedures? 
= Ms. Fitzgibbons doubts the inspira- 
= tional value of the 1975 code, and the 
= current document clearly does not serve 
= as an enforceable standard of conduct. 
= ALA’s Staff Committee on Mediation, 
_ Arbitration and Inquiry (SCMAI) is 
~ charged with the responsibility for 
_ cthical practices, and has investigated 
= Several alleged ethical violations. Each 
= time, these complaints have been re- 
___ solved on other bases (e.g., due process) 
_ rather than measured against the code. 
= In June, the Committee on Profes- 
_ sional Ethics prepared the revised work- 
~ ing draft of “explanatory interpretations 
= and additional statements” printed be- 
= low. The committee admits the draft 
= probably does not greatly advance either 
_ of the above purposes. Rather than 
__ focusing on the professional practice of 
_ librarianship, it may further emphasize 
the bureaucratic nature of the library.? 
= — Although the consensus of the current 
Committee has been that now is not the 
time to develop a disciplinary code, 
some members believe this may be de- 
= sirable in the future. This position may 
= coincidentally affirm the opinion of so- 
 ciologist William Goode that librarian- 
_ Ship has not yet evolved to the level of 
= professionalism that requires regulation.® 
 Thelibrarian, wrote Goode, “is thought 
= to be able to help, but not to harm. In 
_ the public view, there is little reason to 
= give the librarian any autonomy or trust, 
because he can do his job perfectly well 
= without it. At only one point is he viewed 
~ as threatening—the selection of books— 
= and that matter is taken out of his hands 
= with respect to nearly all doubtful cases. 
=.. . The claim to autonomy or trust loses 
~ its point unless the client or society can 
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in fact be harmed because of unethical 
or incompetent work by the practitioner. 
. . . The stakes cannot be very high if 
the aspiring occupation does not have a 
sufficient command of knowledge and 
skill to be dangerous in its incompe- 
tence.” 

Do you believe librarians need a code 
of ethics? If so what should its pur- 
pose(s) be? The Committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics will hold an open hearing 
on these questions and other ethical con- 
cerns at Midwinter on Tuesday, Jan. 24. 
Comments are welcome. If you cannot 
attend the hearing, write to; Dave Dow- 
ell, Chairperson, Committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics, Perkins Library, Duke 
University, Durham, NC 27706. 
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1975 Statement on 
Professional Ethics 


Introduction 


The American Library Association has a 
special concern for the free flow of informa- 
tion and ideas. Its views have been set forth 
in such policy statements as the Library Bill 
of Rights and the Freedom to Read State- 
ment where it has said clearly that in addi- 
tion to the generally accepted legal and 
ethical principles and the respect for intel- 
lectual freedom which should guide the 
action of every citizen, membership in the 
library profession carries with it special obli- 
gations and responsibilities. 

Every citizen has the right as an indi- 
vidual to take part in public debate or to 
engage in social and political activity. The 
only restrictions on these activities are those 
imposed by specific and well-publicized 
laws and regulations which are generally 
applicable. However, since personal views 
and activities may be interpreted as repre- 
sentative of the institution in which a li- 
brarian is employed, proper precaution 
should be taken to distinguish between pri- 
vate actions and those one is authorized to 
take in the name of an institution. 

The statement which follows sets forth 
certain ethical norms which, while not ex- 
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clusive to, are basic to librarianship. It will 
be augmented by explanatory interpreta- 
tions and additional statements as they may 
be needed. 


The Statement 


Indented material and bracketed words 
and third clause are newly suggested revi- 
sions to the 1975 Statement. 


A Librarian 


e has a special responsibility to maintain 
the principles of the Library Bill of Rights. 
Librarianship is characterized by a 
variety of specializations but common 
to all of these is the provision of access 
to information, The Library Bill of 
Rights, whose very title suggests its 
import for the profession, concerns this 
function and sets forth “basic policies 
which should govern the services of all 
libraries.” “Free expression and free 
access to ideas” and the provision of 
“public information and enlighten- 
ment” are central commitments of the 
library. profession. Librarians have a 
special responsibility to maintain the 
principles embodied in the Library Bill 

of Rights. 


e should learn and faithfully [omit “learn 
and faithfully” ] execute the policies of the 
institution [organization] of which one is 
a part and should endeavor to change those 
which conflict with the spirit of the Library 
Bill of Rights. 
A librarian employed by an organiza- 
tion owes allegiance to the entity and 
not to a trustee, director, supervisor, 
employee, or any other single person 
connected with that organization. In 
serving the organization the librarian 
has an obligation to learn, be able to 
articulate, and gain an understanding 
of the reasons for the policies, goals, 
objectives, and value system of that 
organization and these should be kept 
paramount as the librarian carries out 
staff activities and renders service to 
clients in behalf of the organization. 
Since a librarian must always be free 
to exercise professional judgment with- 
out regard to the interests or motives 
of other individuals, a librarian who is 
employed in an organization has an 
obligation to assess and evaluate or- 
ganizational intentions. If a librarian 
determines that the employing institu- ` 
tion has policies which are different 
from and in conflict with the spirit of 
the Library Bill of Rights, the librarian 
should endeavor to change those poli- 
cies by constructive means in accord- 
ance with the institution’s procedures — 
established for instituting change and — 
in accord with ethical principles. If 
after due time, it becomes apparent 
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be corrected, the librarian should no 
longer accept employment in that or- 
ganization and professional standards 
should lead the librarian to expose the 
organization as carrying out policies 
in conflict with the Library Bill of 
Rights. 


© [should assist in maintaining the integrity 
and competence of the library profession. ] 


A basic tenet of the professional re- 
sponsibility of librarians is that every 
person in our society should have ready 
access to knowledge with the help of 
the professional services of a librarian 
of integrity and competence. Maintain- 
ing the integrity and improving the 
competence of members of the profes- 
sion to meet the highest standards of 
service is the ethical responsibility of 
every librarian. As the essence of pro- 
fessionalism is the delivery of quality 
service in response to client need, every 
librarian has a positive obligation to aid 
in the continued improvement of all 
phases of the profession. 


è must protect the essential confidential re- 
lationship which exists between a library 
user and the library. 


As an institution for democratic living, 
the integrity of the library in regard to 
matters of privacy must be unquestion- 
able. Right to privacy is one of the 
basic human rights, and abrogation of 
that right can only result in irreparable 
damage to the service ability of the li- 
brary. Information which is confidential 
in nature consists of circulation records 
and professional services. Any informa- 
tion gained by a librarian in serving an 
individual is deemed confidential as in 
the cases of lawyers and doctors. 
Confidential information may be re- 
leased only under the following condi- 
tions: 

Pursuant to such process, order, or 
subpoena as may be authorized under 
the authority of, and pursuant to, fed- 
eral, state, or local law relating to civil, 
criminal, or administrative discovery 
procedures or legislative investigatory 
power. Such process, order, or subpoena 
will be in proper form and show good 
cause. 

Pursuant to a written request by, or 
with the prior written consent of, the 
individual to whom the record pertains. 


® must avoid any possibility of personal 
financial gain at the expense of the employ- 
ing institution. 


Librarians have a right to engage in 
remunerated activities in addition to 
their regular employment. Whether 
professional or non-professional in na- 
ture, such outside employment should 
not conflict with or otherwise impair 
performance of the librarian’s responsi- 
bilities to the regular employer or com- 
promise the librarian’s ability to serve 
patrons objectively. The regular em- 
ployer should be advised by the li- 
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a conflict of interest or other impair- 
ment of the librarian’s ability to per- 
form assigned responsibilities. 


® has an obligation to insure equality of 
opportunity and fair judgment of compe- 
tence in actions dealing with staff appoint- 
ments, retentions, and promotions. 


The failure of our society to live up to 
its obligations in these areas has led to 
legal restrictions which have recently 
increased our consciousness. Affirma- 
tive Action and Equal Opportunity 
Programs in their efforts to insure equal 
treatment of women and minority 
groups have required us to examine 
our procedures, Ethical standards and 
good practice demand that these stan- 
dards be applied to all aspects of 
employment related decisions. These 
decisions must be made on the basis of 
valid job related criteria and not on the 
basis of traits that, no matter how ac- 
curately they portray the individual, 
have no relationship to successful job 
performance. This requires us to take 
a harder look at the requirements of the 
job rather than concentrate on the more 
easily observed personality traits and 


other easily observed characteristics of 


individuals. 

Full and fair disclosure of relevant in- 
formation should be the goal of all 
evaluations. Making this information 
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part of 
our professional responsibility. bys «SO 

doing the difficult professional judg- 

ments thus made can be instructive in 

assisting the career growth of the indi- 

vidual. 


® has an obligation when making appraisals 
of the qualifications of any individual to re- 
port the facts clearly, accurately, and with- 
out prejudice, according to generally ac- 
cepted guidelines concerning the disclosing 
of personal information. 
An ethical appraisal: 
States specifically the writer’s knowl- 
edge of and relationship to the indi- 
vidual beir.g appraised. 
Describes objectively and accurately 
the level of the person’s positions, the 
competence which the applicant has 
exhibited, and under what different 
kinds of circumstances. 
Does not report personal character- 
istics, mannerisms, physical handicaps, 
or illness. 
Unless such handicaps or illness would 
directly affect (negatively) the per- 
formance of the applicant in the posi- 
tion for which the applicant is applying. 
In such a case, the letter of reference 
ought to state the facts objectively. 
A person writing a letter of reference 
also has the obligation to be informed 
of any state regulations specifying acts 
of discrimination which may apply in 
such cases. 








Ed. note. The debut of “The Speaker,” 
a new ALA film, at the 1977 Annual 


Conference, has had many _reverbera- 


tions. The great conference debate over 
its appropriateness as an ALA product 
was reported in AL’s July/August issue. 
But articles, letters, and discussions on 
the subject continue to proliferate in the 


= library world. One of the first articles 
_ submitted to AL was Dr. Broderick’s, 


which gives useful background on the 
issue as well as a particular point of view. 

Following the article are a few letters 
concerning “The Speaker.” AL selected 
those representing substantially new 
ideas on the subject. 


Fotiowing the fierce Detroit argu- 
ments over The Speaker, we can let the 
wounds fester, or we can keep the com- 
munication channels open in the hope 
that some good will come from continu- 
ing to talk with each other. Either choice 
will be painful, but only the second offers 
a brighter future. 

Before any discussion of the film per 
se, or the reactions to it, we need to back- 
track and spell out some of the conditions 
that led up to the fight. No confronta- 
tion occurs out of the blue, and it is my 
contention that the seeds for the battle 
were sown during the Chicago Centen- 
nial Conference, fertilized at Midwinter 
in Washington, and harvested in Detroit. 

A number of us left Chicago feeling 
good about the Racism and Sexism 
Awareness Resolution passed by Mem- 
bership and endorsed by Council. 
Others, not understanding the difference 
between awareness training and indoc- 
trination, saw the resolution as opening 
the doors to censors and all special inter- 
est groups who would mold libraries in 
their image. A not-very-subtle campaign 
against the resolution was launched in 
the library press, most notably within 
School aa, Journal and LJ/SL] Hot- 
line. 

Those attacks took an interesting 
form: they focused on the resolution’s 
sponsor, Brad Chambers, director of the 


3 ~ Council on Interracial Books for Chil- 


dren, rather than on the resolution itself. 


a Opponents charged that: 1) Chambers 


joined ALA for the first time in order to 
present the resolution, and 2) he rammed 
the resolution down our throats. 
Besides being an insult to all members 
and councilors who voted for the resolu- 
tion, this argument demeans our ability 
to separate an idea from its proponent. 
(In fact, the resolution that passed bears 
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little resemblance to the one Chambers 
initially presented. ) 

Now, it may be mere coincidence that 
Lillian Gerhardt, editor of SLJ and out- 
spoken opponent of Chambers, was also 
a member of the (then) Children’s Ser- 
vices Division Intellectual Freedom 
Committee that asked the ALA/IFC to 
discuss whether the Racism and Sexism 
Awareness Resolution was in conflict 
with the Library Bill of Rights. What is 
certain is that the members of ALA/IFC 
were eager to deal with the subject; it 
took the committee between six and 
eight minutes (depending upon whose 
watch you believe) to vote six to two 
to recommend rescinding the Racism 
and Sexism Resolution. It was that heed- 
less action that lost ALA/IFC any sem- 
blance of credibility with many of us. It 
was a bit hard to take the arrogance of 
a committee that could, without any 
meaningful discussion, decide to recom- 
mend rescinding an action that had been 
lengthily debated by Membership and 
Council. 

Obviously the Executive Board felt 
the same way, since it refused to endorse 
IFC’s recommendation to rescind. But 
the Executive Board did allow ALA/IFC 
to assign itself to “work during the next 
four months in order to develop a com- 
patible set of Association policies that 
reflect the clear consensus of the Ameri- 
can Library Association against sexism 
and racism and our fundamental belief 
in intellectual freedom as set forth in the 
Library Bill of Rights.” 

Already fuming that a committee 
which had voted to rescind the resolu- 
tion should appoint itself arbiter of the 
apparent conflict, a group of councilors 
including Zoia Horn, E. J. Josey, Nancy 
Kellum-Rose, and myself learned that 
the ALA/IFC film on the First Amend- 
ment would focus on a racist’s right to 
speak. Given the behavior of the IFC at 
Midwinter, I think we can be forgiven 
for jumping to the conclusion that such 
a committee could not be trusted to deal 
sensitively with the issue of racism. 

The predisposition to believe the film 
would be racist was given a large boost 
when word came that the Executive 
Board at its spring meeting had voted to 
ban distribution of the film until after 
Membership had viewed it. The ban’s 
being lifted upon advice of ALA’s attor- 
ney did nothing to alleviate the bias 
against the film created by the initial 
decision. 

Special viewings were ordered for 
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members of the ALA/IFC, some of 
whom brought along friends, and within 
a matter of weeks a campaign had been 
mounted to remove ALA’s name from 
the film. The library press could not fail 
to report the reactions to the film, and 
neither could it keep from contributing 
to the anti-film bias that grew daily. 

That much is fact. Now a few words 
about the range of attitudes that people 
held on arriving in Detroit. Some, not 
having followed the library press, had 
no preconceptions whatever; some came 
determined to dislike a film they had 
not yet seen; some came determined to 
defend the film; and some—me among 
them—came with as open a mind as 
possible. 


Expecting it to be so bad, 
| was delighted at how good 
it actually was. 


I would be lying if I claimed I went 
to Detroit with a completely open mind. 
I just knew I wasn’t going to like that 
film. Expecting it to be so bad, I was 
delighted at how good it actually was. 
By then, however, the issue for me was 
not the quality of the film, but whether 
the Association was being asked to en- 
gage in an act of censorship. 

Some of the film’s opponents argued 
that removing ALA’s name from it would 
not constitute an act of censorship; 
others didn’t care whether or not it was 
censorship, just so the name came off. 
About the latter, I have nothing to say. 
About the former: I think our percep- 
tions differed, and I submit the follow- 
ing analysis of the results removing our 
name would have had. 

In order to remove ALA’s name from 
the film we would have had to buy up 
the copyright. That fact was made clear 
to all of us. Okay, so we buy back the 
copyright. Then what? We are left with 
ownership of a film from which we have 
removed our name. Would such an ac- 
tion change the fact that we had made 
it? Hardly. But what do we do with it? 
Do we hypocritically sell it and make 
money off it? How do we justify using 
membership money to publicize the film, 
and staff time to process orders for it? 
Would the members who voted to re- 
move our name sit back and let us use 
membership money for those activities? 
They would have to answer that ques- 
tion for themselves. All I know is that, 
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;, I saw removing ALA’s name 


the film. 
I fought for the right of librarians 
across the country to decide the issue 


_ for themselves. If they find the film bor- 


ing, let them not buy it. If they find it 


racist, let them not buy it. If they feel 


that using it will stir up trouble in their 
communities—as if they had invited “the 
speaker”—let them ignore its existence. 
If the film is as bad as its opponents 
claim, it will die the natural death of an 
inadequate work in the marketplace. 

The initial anti-film resolution, sub- 
mitted to Membership by Nancy Kellum- 
Rose, focused on the film’s irrelevance to 
libraries and librarians. The resolution 
subsequently debated “by substitution” 
was that prepared by the Black Caucus. 
Now, these are two very different bases 
for discussion, and the Kellum-Rose 
resolution deserved as much, if not more, 
discussion as the Black Caucus resolution. 

But the film opponents perceived, cor- 
rectly, that once the film was shown to 
have relevance to libraries and librarians 
(not very difficult to demonstrate, in my 
opinion), the battle would be over. In 
a debate on the Kellum-Rose resolution, 
the issue would have been whether we, 
as an Association, fully understand that 
the present Library Bill of Rights “recog- 
nizes that censorship of any materials 
and in any guise eventually affects the 
library” (p. 10, Intellectual Freedom 
Manual). 

Such a debate might well have ended 
up dividing us—but it would not have 

itted black against white or led to name 
calling. We would have ended up 
divided by our understanding of and 
commitment to the principles of intel- 
lectual freedom as represented by official 
ALA policy statements. 

We might have discovered how many 
librarians still do not grasp the fact that, 
in censorship attacks, one Heda not the 
material being attacked but the principle 
of the right to read (or view). Under 
ALA policy, the quality of the material 
is irrelevant. We might have learned how 
many librarians fail to see what a short 
step it is from censoring a person to 
censoring the writings of that person. 
We might have talked about how quickly 
an attack in one area spreads and affects 
everyone engaged in providing free ac- 
cess to information. 

Yes, we might have learned a lot 
about ourselves and our perceptions of 
freedom, but the discussion never took 
place. How much did the pre-screening 
anti-film bias contribute to blinding so 
many members to the issues the film 
raises? We will never know. 

What we do know is that when per- 


bo ceptions differ, as they 










1d here, Mers 
is a sizable group of members who feel 
that there is a right and a wrong percep- 
tion, and the way to settle differences is 
to declare one set of perceptions invalid 
by a vote. Why could we not act as 
mature, intelligent people and agree that 
we disagreed, and let it go at that? 

As it happened, under the rules gov- 
erning parliamentary debate, we weren't 
allowed to make any of those points. The 
resolution before us limited the scope of 
the debate, and the issue of freedom got 
lost in a fight over whether the film was 
or was not racist. The Detroit exercise 
in noncommunication was the result of 
parliamentary procedures, with one 
group trying to discuss the principles 
involved in removing the Association's 
name and the other group talking about 
the quality of the film. Now, freed of 
the restraint of Roberts’ Rules, let me 
talk about the film itself. 





| did not dream that 
accurately reflecting racism 
could bring acharge 

of being a racist. 





There is racism in the film. It is prac- 
ticed most notably by all those nice 
white folks who do not want to stir up 
trouble among the black folks. They do 
not want to hear a speaker who may 
bring to the surface the suppressed 
racist views of many members of the 
community. This is a more subtle form 
of racism than that practiced by the 
KKK, but it is racism, and I would have 
thought the Black Caucus and other 
members who have trained themselves 
to recognize racism would have been 
delighted at the opportunity to talk 
about how paternalism is just as much 
a racist attitude as is belief in the genetic 
inferiority of blacks—and a lot harder to 
fight. 

I thought my colleagues knew that 
any accurate representation of American 
life would present a portrait of racism 
as indigenous to the culture. I did not 
dream that accurately reflecting racism 
could bring about a charge of being a 
racist. So much for my naiveté! 

Nor did I expect so many members to 
fail to see that the film itself is not a 
defense of racism. This is an interesting 
Catch 22, since some of the critics base 
their objections on the film’s failure to 
depict one person as an outright racist— 
but woe unto the producers had such a 
person been present! 

Once having labeled the film racist, it 
was logical that the Black Caucus reso- 
lution should go on to conclude that 
“the subtleties and innuendos of the film 
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Well, there isn’t much question that — 
social and interpersonal relations de- 
teriorated in Detroit, and that the film — 


played the same role in our lives as the 


invitation to “the speaker” played in the a 
film. We wanted to be left alone to go 


on pretending that ALA was some para- 
gon of interracial harmony. Just as the 
adults in the film wondered why the 
students “had to stir things up” by their 
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activities, so we wondered why ALA/ — 


IFC had to stir things up by presenting — 
us with the most difficult challenge to — 


our commitment to intellectual freedom 


—namely, approving freedom of expres- — 


sion for someone whose ideas we abhor. __ 
At Detroit we, the members of ALA, 


replayed the film’s script. I regret that 
no one had the sense to get Frederick 
Wiseman and his crew to film our reac- 
tions to the film. Titicut Follies would 
then be seen as Wiseman’s ig i 
attempt at depicting the irrational Hig 
School would be viewed as a minor 
achievement in portraying social con- 
formity conditioning. If Wiseman had 
filmed in Detroit, there would have been 
only one deviation from The Speaker 
script: at Detroit, Victoria Dunn did 
not stand alone. 


The Speaker has been made; by the 
narrowest of margins ALA’s name re- 
mains on it. Clara Jones has told us that 
when the smoke clears, we will find the 
film has been divisive. If enough people 
repeat that view, and more people be- 
lieve it, it will become a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

It need not be so. 

The Black Caucus resolution asked us 
to reject the film “out of respect” for the 
black members of the Association. While 
it may be hard for some of my black 
colleagues to believe, I fought to retain 
the Association’s name “out of respect” 
for them—not as blacks, but as commit- 
ted professional librarians, who, when 
the smoke cleared, would see that had 
they won, they might have lost a far 
larger battle. Let me offer a specific 
example. 

In the summer of 1968, Don Lee was 


a participant in a black culture confer- 


ence held on the Madison campus of the 
University of Wisconsin. The black stu- 
dents arrived early and cordoned off the 
center section of seats, telling us that 
honkies were to sit on the sides. Fear of 
being labeled racists led us to acquiesce. 

Lee began the evening poetry reading 
by telling us that he wrote black poetry 
for black people and he would accept 
no comments about the content or the 
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= escapee of Hitler's Germany—a man who 

had experienced firsthand the effects of 

anti-Semitism. Because Lee is a talented 

_ poet and a charismatic person, the effect 

= Of his reading was tremendous, and the 

~ immigrant raised his voice in protest to 

A iN hatred he was hearing expressed. 

_ He talked of the family he had lost to 

_ the concentration camps; he protested 

__ that he owned no tenements or stores in 

~ aghetto. The black audience hooted him 

into tearful silence as we whites sat im- 

_ mobilized. Lee told him that if one Jew 

owns a slum property, all Jews are guilty. 

= As we fought in Detroit over the film, 

me 1 wondering what the Black Caucus 

= would have done and said if ALA/IFC 

___ had chosen the black culture conference 

= encounter as the situation to be depicted 

~ inits film. If the Jewish members of ALA 

~ had asked “out of respect” that we re- 

~ ject such a film, would the Black Caucus 

A Yhave defended Lee’s right to his percep- 

tions and his right to express those per- 

È E prions as forcefully as he knew how? 
E] did then, and I do now. 





© At Detroit, we replayed 
©. the film’s script. 





© We cannot, as an Association devoted 
= to the dissemination of all ideas, be so 
= unsophisticated as to equate defending 
= a racist’s right to speak with being a 
racist. It is the right to be heard that is 
= all important, and not the quality of the 
__ ideas. We cannot allow ourselves to lose 
_ sight of the fact that suppression of one 
= unpopular opinion opens the door to sup- 
= pression of all unpopular opinions. Nor 
_ can we afford to forget that every major 
_ improvement in society—including the 
_ civil rights movement—began as an un- 
_ popular minority opinion. Most of all, 
_ out of total self-interest, we should re- 
~ member that each voice silenced con- 
= tributes to the possibility of our own 
voices being silenced. 

= Being heard in the marketplace is be- 
_ coming increasingly important. Recent 
_ Supreme Court decisions lead me to be- 
__ lieve that freedom of expression will only 
N -be protected to the degree that each of 
= us is willing to practice it. The Speaker 
=- focuses on the First Amendment, and we 
had all better read the superb discussion 
_ guide that accompanies the film, and 
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personal contacts with Judy Krug, who 
didn’t turn out to be such an ogre after 
all. And for additional fringe benefits, 
we can ponder the importance of a film 
that led Gerhardt and Brad Chambers 
to stand shoulder-to-shoulder in voting 
to remove ALA’s name from it. It wasn’t 
all deterioration of social and interper- 
sonal relations! Let’s talk about the posi- 
tive things that emerged and work harder 
so that our next film is technically better, 
but not less provocative. go 


Other Voices, 
Other Views 


No Substitutes 


Since ALA is a multi-racial and multi- 
ethnic organization, it is revealing to note 
that no non-black group offered to substitute 
for the stereotyped black characters and 
permit the attachment of the label “geneti- 
cally inferior” to itself. After all, it’s such a 
harmless little film. 

ELAINE P, ApaMs, Texas Southern 
University Library, Houston 


The Determining Factor 


The furor over The Speaker must seem 
like a fresh revelation to all the film librar- 
ians in the land. I was surprised not to see 
a comment about this controversial film 
from any film librarian in your very com- 
prehensive report of the fray at ALA Detroit 
as re-played in the July/August AL... . 

Mr. Josey and the Black Caucus responded 
as they should have. Josey has had a sharp- 
ened sensitivity to black/white relationships 
all his professional career. I just believe you 
over-reacted, E.J. 

At the hundreds of film preview meetings 
I've sat in and/or conducted, I found the 
immediate reaction to a film valuable, but 
not all conclusive when deciding whether 
to purchase the film. That is why we ask 
the members of the preview committee to 
write down their comments first, then we 
discuss the film. It is human nature that 
some, if not all, will temper their opinions 
after the discussion. That is why a few days 
later, the chairperson and a couple of the 
most experienced film users in the library 
system look over the preview sheets, tally 
the vote, and make a final decision to pur- 
chase or not. A real determining factor is the 
length of discussion evoked during the pre- 
view session. 

Probably no consolation to the Black 
Caucus members, but I don’t see The Speak- 
er being used beyond our own library com- 
pounds—library schools, friends groups, and 
library inservice training—despite the sin- 
cere wishes of the IFC. How many middle- 
aged people are we going to get to watch a 
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= Virulently anti-Semitic. _ = for opening my eyes. I’m grateful that ened the film’s scope in order to widen its 
One member of the audience was an the controversy led me to have my first appeal with good intentions, but he had a T 


GeorcE M. HorLoway, The Free : 
Library of Philadelphia Ary 


_ Appalled, Disappointed, and Disturbed 


I would like to state at the outset that I 
am opposed to censorship; and I do support 
the first amendment. So I am not in favor of 
censoring the film. 

However, I am appalled and disappointed 
that to articulate its support for the First 
Amendment freedoms and access to all in- 
formation and ideas, ALA would choose a 
vehicle that at the same time negates the 
Association’s putative stand on another — 
basic, but very crucial issue—the elimination 
of racism and the promotion of human dig- _ 
nity. At one point, the narrator describes 
“a group of intelligent and well-meaning 
people,” yet the entire characterizations and 
acting of one race failed to show much sem- 
blance of intelligence. 

I can understand varied individual opin- 
ions, but I am disturbed that ALA, an or- 
ganization in which many blacks are loyal joy 
and supportive members, can be willing to 
give its stamp of approval to a film that ee 
shows such lack of sensitivity in one area and Ay 
yet not resolve the issue which it purports 
to espouse in another. 

Since people and organizations, as well, 
are more often judged by what they do 
rather than by what they say, I would hope 
that in the future ALA will endeavor to let > 
its actions speak louder than (or at least as N 
loud as) its words. as 

ADELE M. Jackson, Southern University 
Library, Baton Rouge, Louisiana “i 


Racism Is the Issue K Sal 


Having seen the film and heard the de- vi 
bates, there is no question that it is racist in P, 
its stereotyped behaviors and its treatment 
of the subject. This raises three questions 
we must deal with:1) Is ALA not further 
sanctioning the institutionalization of racism 
by distributing the film? 2) Why was the 
film not more carefully monitored since it)-.<\50) 
concerned such a sensitive subject with so _ th 
many possible ramifications? 3) Why were _ 
both Membership and Council not able to; Sg 
hear and believe those who spoke so elo- 
quently during the debates? N 

The first two questions will be dealt with 
rationally with actions and reactions to do 
what can be done to alleviate the conse- 
quences. Even so, they remain major points: 
The credibility of the Association depends 
on just how they are resolved. wes. 

The third question, however, is even more j 
difficult to resolve. The speakers during the 
debates were clear and specific as they iden- 
tified why the film was objectionable and 
the grounds for the assertion that it was 
racist. Yet, not enough people understood. __ : 
The Black Caucus has a credible record of 
constructive and thoughtful efforts. Yet, suf- _ , 
ficient numbers of Membership and Council 
did not honor that position. The “Prelimi- 
nary Guideline for Reviewing Films for | 
Racism-Sexism Awareness” distributed at 
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‘ _ Members and Councilors do not see that 


racism is the issue, do not yet see that racism 


should be eliminated not perpetuated when 


it is discovered, do not yet see that we have 


_ defined the organization by our vote? 


_ BARBARA Conroy, 
Tabernash, Colorado 


Holocaust Victim Speaks 

Your coverage of the Great Debate on the 
-Speaker omits quite a few important de- 
tails. For example, you failed to mention 
that the first vote taken was on the SRRT 
resolution [to remove ALA’s name from the 
film]. It was at first mistakenly declared as 
carried, whereupon a number of members 
left the meeting. Since membership meet- 


ings on the last day of a conference are 


poorly attended anyway, I consider the final 


= vote inconclusive at best. 










Further, since you found it appropriate to 
quote, among others, a refugee from Nazi 


_ Germany in support of the film, fairness de- 
= manded an opposing view, that genocidal 
- theories of racial superiority do not deserve 


the protection of the First Amendment. 

As a survivor of the Holocaust, one who 
went through the hell of 12 concentration 
camps, and, in addition, lost all members of 
his family, I expressed my support of the 
resolutions against retaining the ALA label. 


_ True, my delivery was very emotional, but 


if you consider that you only need to sub- 
stitute the names of Julius Streicher or Al- 
fred Rosenberg for the likes of Shockley (or 
Boyd), you will know how I felt. 

Isak Arbus, Brooklyn, New York 


A Historian’s View 
Not yet having seen The Speaker and 


not having been present at the Council III 


meeting, I was somewhat surprised to see 
mysélf quoted on p. 374 in the last issue of 
AL.* Nonetheless, I have no objection to the 
statement attributed to me since it accu- 
rately reflects my views. It’s just that as a 


sometime historian I want to be sure the 


record is clear about my not having been 
present at what must have been a very 
stormy Council session. .. . 

For most of the past fifty years the Ameri- 


= can Library Association has supported 


the freest possible exchange of ideas, in- 


= cluding those which many members person- 


ally found repugnant... 

We have sometimes supported court cases 
which involved books or films which the 
majority of the membership probably would 
neither read nor promote in their libraries. 
I assume we have done so on the Jefferson- 
ian principle that it is the right of an in- 
dividual in a free society to make up his or 
her own mind. As Jefferson expressed it con- 


ais cerning a weak book published by a French 


author in 1813, “If M. de Bécourt’s book be 





*An AL reporter erroneously identified as 
Holley the member who said his university 


-~ intended to show the film because it likes 
on to o provoke debate. 


let us freely hear both sides, if we choose.” 

Southerners used to argue that their state 
universities should be permitted to hear the 
views of such organizations as the NAACP, 
the Southern Regional Council, and other 
groups promcting integration, even though 
their views were antagonistic to those of 
people then in control of local and state 
governments. Academicians affirmed that in 
a democratic society it was important for 
ideas to clash with each other in the market 
place so that youth could learn to analyze 
and criticize them intelligently. .. . 

Many ideas once unacceptable, even for 
discussion in the South, had become the pre- 
vailing mood of the country and a majority in 
the region by the late sixties and early seven- 
ties. Now that these ideas are freely dis- 
cussed on campus, we can scarcely refuse 
our podiums, our libraries, or our news- 
papers to dissenting views on the other side. 
For if we do, we will surely lay ourselves 
open to the charge of inconsistency by eur 
cynical friends in the legislature who fought 
for the removal of such censorship laws as 
the “Speaker Ban Law” even when it was 
highly unpopular for them to do so... . 


Thus when our students shout down such 
speakers as the president of the North Caro- 
lina KKK or a representative of “Jews for 
Jesus,” the legislator is apt to say, “What- 
ever happened to that concept of the univer- 
sity as a marketplace for ideas?” If the legis- 
lator then points out that freedom of speech 
often seems to depend upon whose ox is 
being gored, then it should come as no sur- 
prise to us. Next time around, when our 
values are in danger and we trot out Thomas 
Jefferson, and reverently appeal to the 
politicians in the name of our sacred ances- 
tors, we may find the legislators turn deaf 
ears. ,.. - 


Under these circumstances, I hope the 
students at UNC at Chapel Hill and I can 
see the unexpurgated edition of The Speak- 
er. However poorly or well made the film 
may be, we all need to know that ideas 
have consequences and some of those cen- 
sequences are not pleasant, or easy, or de- 
void of passion. Principles can be discussed 
in the abstract with useful results but their 
concrete expression often generates cen- 
troversy. The important point to keep in 
mind is how we deal with controversy, how 
we maintain our principles and our commu- 
nity relationships at the same time. 

Apparently The Speaker has the ability to 
provoke discussion of intellectual freedom 
at its basic level. If that is true, then one 
could scarcely hope for a better vehicle for 
teaching. If our students can view this film, 
or any other film or book, critically, with the 
tools of professional scholarship, and within 
the framework of the humanity of our fac- 
ulty, we shall have provided them an op- 
portunity in graduate education which 
should serve them well as librarians. And 
that is what education and intellectual free- 
dom and libraries are all about. 

Epwarp G. Horey, Dean, School of 
Library Science, University of North 
Carolina/Chapel Hill and Past 
President, ALA 





rea many bad films have—a nae = 
- script. The people are caricatures, the con- 


frontations are simply not believable, and 
the dialog sounds contrived. It is an ama- 
teurish production. 

If the Association chooses to use drama as 
a vehicle for exploring First Amendment 
rights and values, why not choose, at the 
very least, a competently written piece. Bet- 
ter yet, go all the way, seek out something 


a 





really fine. Why produce a grade B film? 


Better nothing at alll! 


The importance of the message and the a 


good intentions of those involved in produc- _ 


ing the film are not good reasons for over- 
looking poor quality. First Amendment 
rights are neither well expressed nor well 
served. Instead, they are distorted and ob- 
scured, with the result that the film itself 
adds to the confusion surrounding the issue 
rather than helping to dispel it. 

In spite of the opportunity it offers to see 
Mildred Dunnock perform, the film surely 
does not deserve the endorsement of the In- 
tellectual Freedom Committee or ALA. 

Caro Barry, Central State University 
Library, Edmond, Oklahoma 


On the Cutting Edge 


In The Speaker, blacks are shown exercis- 
ing their right to free speech in attempting 
to stop a racist speaker from appearing at 
a community school. This right of free 
speech is one which the activities of black 
organizations and individuals have strength- 
ened through the last two decades by their 
struggle. Blacks have been on the cutting 
edge of the struggle for human rights, and 
they have helped to make their communities 
better places for all to live in. 

The issue of free speech is very much 
alive, and the black community has helped 
to keep free speech alive because this com- 
munity perceives that it is a trap and a snare 
to say that all ideas should be aired because 
ideas are sacred. People are more sacred. 

Librarians know that words are more 
than mere words—they are also passions, 
emotions, and actions. Blacks, too, like any 
other minority, know that certain words are 
not without harm, that words can hurt, es- 
pecially if the words are disguised as a meré 
inquiry, as a seeking after truth. 

The debates at the ALA convention 
should be summarized and printed to be dis- 
tributed with all copies of the film. This 
would make the entire community focus on 
just what the film is saying about the United 
States, about what the U.S. is, what it has 
been, and what it might become. 

Freedom of speech requires that those 
who disagree with the film say so, and say 
why they disagree. 

But the film itself is not the “speaker” 
and is not saying that blacks are inferior. 
Rather, the film shows blacks exercising 
their rights and exerting their power to 
change a potentially dangerous situation. 

The film may be an inferior production, 
but only if people are allowed to see it can 
they judge its merit. 

RicHarp V. ANGLIN, Ramapo-Catskill 
Library System, Middletown, New York 
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A NAME THAT SPEAKS WITH AUTHORITY 


Right now! 


To be more specific—fully automated 
Subject Authority Control according to 
LCSH/8. 


By the time you read this advertisement, 


every COM and book catalogue produced 


for B/NA-customer-libraries will have 
been fully recatalogued from LCSH/7 to 
LCSH/8. And all the required cross- 
references will have been interfiled and 
verified. 

All this will have been done at B/NA 
with B/NA software, the LCSH/8 data- 
base, and B/NA’s experienced staff of 
librarians and editors. 


The Subject Authority Control System 
will process computer cataloguing from 
such sources as: LC-MARC records. 
OCLC user records, CAN-MARC records, 
B/NA-MARC records, and other com- 
mercial vendor MARC-like records 
(which we first convert to MARC). 


B/NA is the only vendor which can 
deliver this service to your library now. 


Right now! Just as we delivered it ( prior 
to LCSH/8) with LCSH/7. The same 
proven software. The same experienced 
staff. The most up-to-date LC practice. 


B/NA technical services customers 
include college, research, state, public, 
and special libraries around the world. 


To sum up, then, we would like to speak 
with you about some, or all of the following: 


" shelflist conversion to MARC: 

" database management of OCLC (or 
other network) records: 

® book, (COM) fiche, or film catalogues; 


and, of course, 
* Subject Authority Control by LCSH/8. 


Please call (503) 643-8423. Or write to 
Blackwell North America, 10300 S.W. 
Allen Blvd., Beaverton, Oregon 97005. 
Ask for Michael Moen, one of the twelve 
librarians on our technical services staff, 
all of whom are knowledgeable about 
MARC structure, COM fiche and film 
catalogues and, of course, fully automated 
Subject Authority Control by LCSH/8. 
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ALA GENERAL NEWS 


Nominating Committee Report 


The American Library Association 
Nominating Committee is pleased to 
submit herewith its slate of candidates 
for the 1978 election of officers and 
Council members to ALA in accordance 
with Bylaw Article III, Sections 1-5; 
and Article IV, Section 2 (b) and (d); 
Section 3; and Section 5. 

The Committee calls membership’s 
attention to provisions in the Bylaws 
[Article III, Section 2 (b)] for the 
nomination of additional candidates by 
the petition process. Any candidates 
duly proposed in accordance with those 
provisions will be added to the names 
herewith submitted and shall be in- 
cluded on the official ballot by the ALA 
Nominating Committee. 

The Committee would like to thank 
the many Association members who 
suggested nominees for its consideration. 
Their thoughtful assistance is greatly 
appreciated, as it facilitated consider- 
ably the work of the Committee.—-ALA 
Nominating Committee: Regina U. Mi- 
nudri, Nancy Mildred Nilon, Patricia 
Schuman, Henrietta Smith, and David 
Kaser, chairperson. 


Vice President and President-Elect 


In accordance with Article III, Sec- 
tion 1 (b), two nominations are presented 
for the office of president-elect; others 
may be nominated by petition. The can- 
didate receiving the largest number of 
votes shall serve in 1978-79: 

Thomas J. Galvin, Dean, Graduate 
School of Library and Information 
Sciences, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gerald R. Shields, Acting Dean, 
School of Information and Library 
Studies, State University of New 
York at Buffalo, Amherst, N.Y. 


Treasurer 


No nominations are presented at this 
time as this is a four-year office and the 
present incumbent serves until 1980. 


Council 


Fifty-two nominations are presented. 
Others may be nominated by petition. 
In accordance with Article III, Section 
1 (c), the twenty-five nominees who re- 
ceive the largest number of votes shall 
serve four-year terms, from 1978 to 
1982. The nominee with the next high- 
est number of votes shall serve the one- 
year unexpired balance (i.e., 1978-79) 
of the term of resignee Pauline Atherton. 
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Presidential nominees Galvin (left) and Shields. 





Council nominees are: 

Joseph J. Anderson, state librarian, 
Nevada State Library, Carson City, 
Nev.; Joyce Ball, public services librar- 
ian, University of Nevada Library, Reno, 
Nev.; Dale M. Bentz, university librar- 
ian, University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa 
City, Ia.; Mary Biblo, Laboratory 
Schools, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill.; Fay M. Blake, lecturer, School of 
Library and Information Studies, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Lee B. Brawner, executive director, Okla- 
homa County Libraries’ System, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Gloria Primm Brown, 
program assistant, Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, New York City; Cozetta 
W. Buckley, assistant professor, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, Jackson State 
University, Jackson, Miss.; Sherrill 
Cheda, campus librarian, Seneca Col- 
lege of Applied Arts and Technology, 
Willowdale, Ontario; Nina Cohen, uni- 
versity librarian, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn.; Miriam I. Crawford, 
curator, Conwellana-Templana Collec- 
tion, Samuel Paley Library, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa.; Joan C. 
Durrance, School of Library Science, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Tyron D. Emerick, director, Ros- 
well Public Library, Roswell, N. Mex.; 
Silvia Delgado Espinosa, assistant li- 
brarian, Louisiana State University, Li- 
brary Science Division, Baton Rouge, 
La.; Jo Ellen Flagg, librarian, St. Louis 
Community College at Forest Park, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Carolyn Forsman, instructor, 
College of Library and Information Ser- 
vices, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md.; Hardy R. Franklin, director, 


District of Columbia Public Library, 
Washington, D.C.; Helen C. Goodman, 
coordinator of elementary school librar- 
ies, Gadsden Independent School Dis- 
trict, Anthony, N. Mex.; Mary A. Hall, 
assistant director for public services, 
Prince George’s County Memorial Li- 
brary System, Hyattsville, Md.; Kath- 
arine C. Hurrey, director, Southern 
Maryland Regional Library Association, 
La Plata, Md.; Penelope S. Jeffrey, re- 
gional head of young adult services, 
Cuyahoga County Public Library, 
Parma, Ohio; Claude J. Johns, dean of 
library services, University of Northern 
Colorado, Greeley, Colo.; Diane Gordon 
Kadanoff, Cumberland Public Library, 
Cumberland, R.I.; Lora Landers, deputy 
director, Hennepin County Library, 
Edina, Minn.; Tze-chung Li, professor, 
Graduate School of Library Science, 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill.; Jay K. 
Lucker, director of libraries, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Joan K. Marshall, College 
Library, Brooklyn College/CUNY, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Anthony W. Miele, di- 
rector, Public Library Service, State of 
Alabama, Montgomery, Ala.; Charles E. 
Miller, director of university libraries, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Fla.; Stefan B. Moses, executive director, 
California Library Association, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; James A. Nelson, assist- 
ant professor of library science, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-Extension, Madison, 
Wisc.; Joan Neumann, Brooklyn Public 
Library, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Peggy O’Don- 
nell, SLICE office director/CELS co- 
ordinator, Southwestern Library Associ- 
ation, Dallas, Tex.; R. E. Ostrander, 





YOU WILL HAVE— 


“CONFIDENCE” 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service— 
All American and 
Foreign Titles 


Promptness is a Traditional 
part of McGregor Service... 
as well as: 


+ EXPERIENCE 

+ TRAINED PERSONNEL 

+ FINANCIAL STABILITY 

+ AMPLE FACILITIES 

+ RESPONSIBLE 
MANAGEMENT 


An attractive brochure is 
available for the asking. 
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Stays 
put 


. . . See-through label 
protectors. . . prevent 
label loss and protects 
from smudges. Indi- 
vidual protectors in two 
sizes, or new Mylar on 
rolls with time-saving 
dispenser.. . . Among 
the 13,000 items in 
Highsmith’s 1977 li- 
brary catalog. Send for 
your own free copy. 
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Fort Atkinson, WI 53538 
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The Source 


director, Yakima Valley Regional Li- 
brary, Yakima, Wash.; Mimi B. Pen- 
chansky, head, General Reference and 
Interlibrary Loan Division, Queens Col- 
lege Library, Flushing, N.Y.; Patricia B. 
Pond, associate dean/chairperson, Grad- 
uate School of Library and Information 
Science, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 





personnel officer, University Research 
Library, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Jamil M. Qureshi, direc- 
tor, Learning Materials Center, El Paso 
Community College, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; Rhea Joyce Rubin, special services 
librarian, Pierce County Library, Taco- 
ma, Wash.; Amanda Randle Rudd, 
deputy commissioner, The Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, Chicago, Ill; Susan K. 
Schmidt, director, Mideastern Ohio Li- 
brary Organization, Louisville, Ohio; Ed 
Seidonbarg outreach/institutional con- 
sultant, Texas State Library, Austin, 
Tex.; Elaine Sloan, associate university 
librarian, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif.; Diana L. Spirt, professor, 
Palmer Graduate Library School, C. W. 
Post Center, Long Island University, 
Greenvale, N.Y.; Elizabeth M. Stephens, 
director, Library Resources, School 
Board of Pinellas County, Clearwater, 
Fla.; Robert D. Stueart, dean, School of 
Library Science, Simmons College, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Patricia A. Tarin, regional 
audio-visual librarian, Los Angeles 
County Public Library, Montebello, 
Calif.; William J. Welsh, Deputy Librar- 
ian of Congress, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.; Wilfred L. (Vern) 
West, head of technical services, Jeffer- 
son County Public Library, Lakewood, 
Calif.; Barbara J. Williams, head librar- 
ian, Miller F. Whittaker Library, South 
Carolina State College, Orangeburg, 
S.C.; James R. Wright, director, Phillis 
Wheatley Library, Rochester Public Li- 
brary, Rochester, N.Y.; Glen A. Zim- 
merman, director of personnel, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Affirmative Action Plans 

Since April, eight libraries have sub- 
mitted Affirmative Action Plans for re- 
view by ALA’s Office for Library Person- 
nel Resources Subcommittee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity (see AL, 
July/Aug. 1976, pp. 450-451). 

They are the University of California/ 
Berkeley Library, the Public Library of 
Columbus and Franklin County (Ohio), 
Duke University Library, the District of 
Columbia Public Library, the University 
of Maryland Libraries, the Milwaukee 
Public Library, the Providence (R.I.) 
Public Library, and the Western Michi- 
gan University Library School. 

To facilitate quarterly updating of the 
list, administrators should send AA plans 


burgh, Pa.; Alvis H. Price, associate 


in duplicate to EEO Subcommittee, 
OLPR/ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. 


New Intellectual Freedom Staffer 


Mary Kane Trochim has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the director of ALA’s 
Office for Intellectual Freedom. A July 
honors graduate of the Columbia School 
of Library Service, she comes to ALA 
Headquarters from an administrative 
post at the Research Libraries Group 
Bibliographic Center in New Haven. 
Her OIF responsibilities will include co- 
ordinating state-level assistance and 
sharing in individual case support and 
program development. 

Rebecca Mueller, who preceded Ms. 
Trochim at OIF, is now public informa- 
tion director for Prime Time Public Tele- 
vision in Chicago. 


Manual for Today’s 
Personnel Issues 

A growing interest in employee rights 
is the keynote of The Personnel Manual: 
An Outline for Libraries. New from the 
Personnel Administration Section of 
ALA’s Library Administration Division, 
this outline updates the Association's 
two previously published public and 
academic library manuals, which have 
been made obsolete by the trend to ex- 
tend employee rights and benefits. Such 
new personnel issues call for creatin 
policies and procedures custom-designe 
for each situation. 

The outline format of The Personnel 
Manual reflects this need for variety. 
The book is quite specific, however, in 
enumerating all the topics library per- 
sonnel programs must address, from 
working conditions to salaries and bene- 
fits. The 46-page paperback is $3 from 
ALA Order Dept., 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611. 


Libraries and the Life of the Mind 


Now brought together into one book, 
the commissioned papers from the ALA 
Centennial lecture series suggest special 
relationships between the development 
of America’s society and its libraries. 

John Hope Franklin describes public 
library response to immigration and na- 
tional diversity; Dan Lacy shows how 
media growth and democratized social 
programs have led to adoption of gov- 
ernment information policies; Harriet 
Pilpel pays tribute to the continuing 
fight for intellectual freedom; Kathleen 
Molz discusses the difficulties of federal 
support; Herman Liebaers credits vol- 
untary associations with the achieve- 
ments of American librarianship and its 
contributions abroad; and Daniel J. 
Boorstin analyzes the library’s failure to 
obtain its share of support because of 
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confused perceptions of public library 
purposes, 

Introduced by Edward G. Holley, the 
essays form an important unity in the 
annals of American library history. The 
144-page Libraries and the Life of the 
Mind in America volume is available 
from ALA’s Order Department, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. $7.50. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


How Books Affect 
Children’s Growth 


Literature and Young Children identi- 
fies educational objectives and offers 
guidance in selecting materials and ac- 
tivities to meet these objectives. Edited 
by Bernice E. Cullinan and Carolyn W. 
Carmichael of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, this 192-page 
paperback is distributed by ALA. 

The book gives specifics on how litera- 
ture can nourish the imagination and 
increase reading ability and language 
development. Carmichael points out that 
children are really not much more 
sheltered from emotional problems than 
adults, and she emphasizes that children 
must learn to understand their feelings. 
Other contributors discuss pantomime, 
puppetry, and dramatic techniques, and 
how to measure the impact of literature 
through children’s verbal and nonverbal 
responses. A final section lists 100 best 
books and authors for young children, 
as chosen by the NCTE Committee on 
Literary: Experiences for Preschool Chil- 
dren. From ALA Order Dept., 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611; $7.95, 
0-8389-3199-5. 


From Over the Border 


Canadian children and Americans, 
too, will enjoy Canadian Children’s 
Magazine. The year-old publication is 
the inspiration of teacher Evelyn Sam- 
uel; when she couldn’t get government 
or corporate financing for her under- 
taking, she mortgaged her house to pay 
for the first issue. 

Samuel is helped by many other dedi- 
cated Canadians, who contribute comic 
strips, wildlife and historical writeups, 
poetry, museum notes, and a stamp col- 
umn. Others write profiles of Canada’s 
ethnic groups—such as Icelanders, Chi- 
nese, and Cree—and of “Children at 
Work”—as gymnasts and movie actors. 
The kids contribute the “My Grandpar- 
ents” feature, and a pen pal page, games, 
puzzles, and riddles are sprinkled 
through the magazine. 

Order the 48-page quarterly for $5 a 
year in Canada, $6 in U.S. to cover post- 
age, from 4150 Bracken Ave., Victoria, 
B.C., Canada V8X 3N8. 
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“Little kids pick up your mood right 
away, says a teenager involved in an 
unusual story-hour project in Manhasset, 
New York. “If I’m feeling down, I really 
can’t show it.” 

Children’s Librarian Trudy Brown 
has trained nine young people from the 
Long Island Jewish Hillside Medical 
Center’s drug program to help with the 
public library’s regularly scheduled 
story hours. The activity encourages self- 
confidence in adolescents with drug 
problems, and the five- and six-year olds 
love being read to. 

“Many of our teenagers are with- 
drawn,” explains a hospital program in- 





Reading to Children Helps Teenagers, Too 


structor. “Some are monosyllabic, while 
others rely on street language. Leading 
the library’s story hours gives them an 
improved self image that carries over 
into their speaking and reading abilities, 
For the first time in their lives, they see 
themselves as important and able and 
respected.” 

And with respect and self-worth goes 
a sense of responsibility. “We have to 
use a lot of expression in our voices and 
watch the kids very carefully to keep 
their attention,” points out one of the 
teenage readers, who takes new pride 
in herself through her achievements at 
the library. 


Se E 


ACADEMIA 


Library Course Scores 
With Vegas Teenagers 

As an experiment, ten Chaparral High 
School students signed up for a course 
in library instruction at the nearby Uni- 
versity of Nevada/Las Vegas last March. 
For one month they met twice a week 
at the university library, learning from 
reference librarians how to find informa- 
tion in the university collection and 
other libraries as well. The final week, 
librarians introduced them to the mys- 
teries of computer searches. At the end, 
all ten earned circulation privileges at 


the university library. 


The pilot project won high marks 
from the students, whether they took 
the course for credit in the Early Stu- 
dents college prep program or just to 
learn their own way around the stacks. 
Their evaluations indicated the com- 
puter sessions were most popular; their 
only criticisms were that the course 
wasn't long or deep enough. 


Just after Labor Day, librarian Harold 
Anderson told AL he was in the midst 
of discussions with university and high 
school officials about expanding and 
enlarging the course. He hopes to ar- 
range for classes of 20 from several 
schools to meet three times a week in 
October. 
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STOCK CAR RACING BOOK 
NOTE THE FOLLOWING: 


e 89 Action-packed pages . . . over 100 action 
pictures... 

e Unique insight into HOME TOWN STOCK CAR 
RACING: insight into the skills of the drivers, 
the building of a stock car, the rules and regu- 
lations governing most hometown tracks, track 
management aspects, driver point standings, and 
the intangible human characteristics manifest 
in outstanding driver’s and mechanic’s per- 
formances... 

Many unusual pictures taken from files spanning 
the nation . . . intermission performances cap- 
turing split-second stunts of flying motorcycles 
world’s fastest stock car. . . Jan Opperman, etc. 
Printed in a size that makes it impossible to 
stuff in a back pocket (printed especially at the 
request of many librarians who have predicted 
that Hometown Stock Car Racing will become 
“one of the most widely read books in the 
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Authored by a former teacher and author of sev- 
eral texts, with a Remedial Reading background 
. . . a textbook consultant who has been in con- 
stant touch with the needs of teachers, students, 
and librarians... 

Major publisher-wholesalers are now enjoying 
success in promoting this new book, not only 
nationally, but internationally. Recently listed 
in Motorbooks International, world’s largest se- 
lection of automotive literature. 


LIBRARY (SCHOOL) ORDERS: 
($5.00 per copy) 
20% Less If Postmarked Order Arrives 


Before Dec. 1/77 
PLEASE SEND COPIES OF 


Hometown Stock Car Racing to: 


(School) 
(Address) 


(State) (Zip) 
Order from: DISCOVERY ENTERPRISES 
P. O. Box 9053, Erie, Pa. 16509 






PAPER RESTORING 


We are now accepting damaged 
maps, prints, books, and all types of 
paper for restoration in our modern 
laboratory. Archival techniques, 
modern equipment, experienced 
technicians. Send items for quotation 
to: 
B. Gimelson 
Paper Restoration Lab 
96 S. Limekiln Pike 


Chalfont, PA 18914 
(215) 822-1393 





The Source 


A Call for Librarian-Teachers 


In Open Admissions and the Academic 
Library, Patricia Senn Breivik specific- 
ally addresses the university library's 
failure to aid the disadvantaged stu- 
dent. She also speaks to every librarian 
who has ever found it necessary to teach 
a Ph.D. student how to use The Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature. Library 
instruction, Breivik points out, is a per- 
sistent problem. 

Based on a research experiment that 
tested the value of library instruction at 
Brooklyn College, the book argues that 
librarians must take a stronger role in 
the educational process. The academic 
library, Breivik says, is a 20th century 
cop-out. 

In addition to the Brooklyn question- 


‘naire and statistical summaries, Breivik’s 


appendixes include 20 pages of sample 
instructional materials. 131 pages. $8.15 
in paper from ALA Order Department, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Three Librarians Win 
Fulbright-Hays Awards 

Among 482 American scholars who 
won Fulbright-Hays Awards to teach in 
81 countries for the program year 1977— 
78 were three librarians and one archi- 
vist. The Council for International 
Exchange of Scholars announced the 
winners in August. 

Gloria Kast, of American River Col- 
lege, Sacramento, Calif., taught library 
science in Bogotá, Colombia; Richard 
Palmer of Simmons College is at Cairo 
University, Egypt; Sydney Pierce of 
Emory University went to the Federal 
University of Minas Gerais, Belo Hori- 
zonte, Brazil; and archivist Albert Lei- 
singer of the National Archives is at the 
National University, Cordoba, Argentina. 

The Council is still accepting applica- 
tions for Argentina in archival science 
and for Ecuador in two areas—historical 
documents and modern archives, and 
reference, bibliography, and service. 
The Council’s address: Suite 300, 11 
Dupont Circle, Washington, 20036. 


MUSEUM SECURITY 
LA SECURITE DANS LES MUSEES 


ACRL’s Centennial Gift 
Recalls Academic Changes 
Libraries for Teaching: Libraries for 
Research, edited by Richard D.Johnson, 
brings together in one volume the thir- 
teen articles published in College and 
Research Libraries to celebrate ALA’s 
centennial last year. 
_ Edward Holley sets the stage in the 
first article, “Academic Libraries in 
1867.” Other distinguished contributors, 
including Connie Dunlap, Helen Tuttle, 
and Robert B. Downs, discuss themes 
suggested by Holley, and point out the 
developments of the last 100 years in 
organization, services, architecture, and 
status in academic libraries. Woodcuts 
and photographs of outstanding libraries 
and librarians illustrate the 276 pages. 
$12.50 from ALA Order Dept., 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 60611. 


TRADE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Spine Labels for Spine Chillers 


In addition to its “Mr. Sleuth” label 
for mysteries, Quality Books, Inc. offers 
“Gothic” spine labels for gothic/roman- 
tic suspense novels. The labels come free 
when the books are ordered from Quality 
Books, or they can be bought separately. 
Minimum order is 1,000 labels at $5.20 
postpaid from Quality Books, Inc., 400 
Anthony Trail, Northbrook, IL 60062. 





Film Fountain of Youth 


If scratches, brittleness, dirt, abra- 
sions, stains, curls, tears, or other afflic- 
tions infect your films, perhaps you 
should know about Filmlife Inc. before 
assigning them to the film graveyard. 

This New Jersey firm rejuvenates and 
restores aged or badly damaged film 
with a special chemical and mechanical 
process. First it examines the film, cleans 
out dirt and other imperfections, elimi- 
nates scratches, repairs splices and tears, 
applies a protective lubricant, and then 
inspects its work. 

Filmlife also salvages flood-damaged 
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film at a discount. The firm suggests that 
water-logged film be kept wet in a 
plastic bag and sent to a restoration lab 
immediately. 

All sizes of film, including microfilm, 
can be rejuvenated. For more informa- 
tion, write Filmlife Inc., 141 Moonachie 
Rd., Moonachie, NJ 07074. 


New Reader-Printer Offered 

Incorporating changes suggested by 
librarians, a new microfilm reader-printer 
is being offered by 3M Company. 

The 500L Reader-Printer features a 
redesigned lens system for easy, one- 
handed lens changing; an external high- 
low light adjustment dial; and a charcoal 
colored front panel to eliminate the 
problem of finger smudges. The take-up 
reel locks on securely and requires the 
user to rewind the film onto the supply 
reel, thereby saving staff time. 

The reader-printer projects images on 
a 12 x 16-inch, non-glare screen and de- 
livers completely dry black-on-white 
prints at the push of a button. Eleven 
interchangeable lenses of various mag- 
nifications, film traverse, and 360-degree 
turret rotation provide versatility. An 
optional attachment or a separate ver- 
sion of the model handles microfiche. 

For more information write the 3M 
Company, Library Systems, Box 33600, 
St. Paul, MN 55133. 





“Here Comes Howie” to get preschoolers 
and primary grade children ready to read. 
The 45-lesson visual, auditory, and alpha- 
bet recognition set won a prestigious Clio 
advertising award this year for creative 
packaging. From Bell & Howell Audio- 
Visual Products Div., Dept. 8876, 7100 N. 
McCormick Rd., Chicago, IL 60645. 
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Paper Clip Inflation 

The ordinary paper clip at first suf- 
ficed. As the stacks of paper started 
taking on weight, the jumbo clip was 
pressed into service. And now, as those 
stacks approach elephantine propor- 
tions, comes the giant paper clip. 

Measuring 4% by 134 inches, this 
plastic clip can easily hold over 200 
pieces of paper, comes in a variety of 
bright colors, and has a myriad of uses. 
List price is $1.19 for eight clips. For 
orders or spec sheet, write to TRACO 
Industries, 17 Endeavor Cove, Corte 
Madera, CA 94925, 


SELECTED RESOURCES 


New indexes en route. Beginning in 
1978, the Institute for Scientific Infor- 
mation will launch the monthly Index 
to Scientific & Technical Proceedings, 
billed as “the first interdisciplinary tool 
to permit searching and bibliographic 
verification of individual papers pub- 
lished in the proceedings literature.” 

ISI is also planning the Arts & Hu- 
manities Citation Index for a 1978 debut. 
This interdisciplinary search tool will 
cover more than 1,000 key journals in 
literature, history, languages, religion, 
philosophy, drama, art, music, and re- 
lated fields. 

On another note editor-publisher 
Marietta Chicorel will offer the Chicorel 
Index to Parapsychology and Occult: 
Books, a sourcebook indexing both the 
classic and current literature of the para- 
psychological field. Sample topics: I 
Ching, Dreams and Sleep Research, 
ESP, Metaphysics, Space Vehicles, Voo- 
dooism. 





Small presses and publishers not 
listed in traditional sources are a special 
feature of Gale’s new Book Publishers 
Directory: An Information Service Cov- 
ering New and Established, Private and 
Special Interest, Avant-Garde and Alter- 


native, Organization and Association, 


Government and Institution Presses. Ed- 
ited by Elizabeth Geiser and Annie 
Brewer, the quarterly is compiled from 
information obtained through question- 
naires sent to the publishing houses. 
Each issue contains 600-700 entries ar- 
ranged alphabetically; cumulative in- 
dexes provide access by subject special- 
ties and name (personnel and firm). 
Gale says about one-third of the listings 
in the first issue (June 1977) are “ex- 
clusives.” Annual subscription (June- 
March) is $75 from Gale Research Co., 
Book Tower, Detroit, MI 48226; ISBN 
0-8103-0188-1. 


Mr. Meter, Lily Liter, and Granny 
Grams show youngsters how to use the 
metric system in the Disneyland Magical 





Metrics Tour filmstrip. In this AV lesson 
in measuring time, mass, length, and 
temperature, children weigh Winnie the 
Pooh's honey pot and scale the Matter- 
horn to check the temperature at its 
peak—using metrics, of course. Four- 


- color, sound filmstrips, four records or 


cassettes, and accompanying materials 
are $87 for the set (30-day examination 
free) from Walt Disney Educational 
Media Co., 500 South Buena Vista St., 
Burbank, CA 91521. Or call (800) 423- 
2555, California collect (213) 841-2000. 


Film freebies are a terrific resource 
for librarians; books and brochures list- 
ing these materials are always useful. 
Educators Progress Service, Inc., issues 
a thick annual Educators Guide to Free 
Films, and the 1977 edition annotates 
4,377 entries, arranged by subject. Title, 
subject, and source and availability in- 
dexes add to the value of this $12.75, 
731-page volume. Order on 30-day ex- 
amination from EPS at 214 Center St., 
Randolph, WI 53956. 

Association Films film and filmstrip 
loans for general audiences are described 
in a new 64-page catalog available on 
request. Most 16mm films are in full col- 
or and run 15-30 minutes. Sponsored by 
business, trade, professional, govern- 
ment, and other organizations, these 
films cover a variety of topics. Write 
Association Films, Inc., 866 Third Ave., 
NYC 10022. 

Modern Talking Picture Service will 
also send a brochure on “Free Loan 
Films for Adult Groups,” covering 16mm 
sound films varying from 10 to 54 min- 
utes. Write to Modern at 2323 New 
Hyde Park Rd., New Hyde Park, NY 
11040. 


If you’re suffering from overexpo- 
sure to articles about copyright, try 
a new color and sound filmstrip on the 
subject. Copyright: New Law, New Di- 
rections was designed to help librarians, 
school media specialists, faculty mem- 
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Walt Disney Productions 
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See 
“MUGGING-YOU CAN 
PROTECT YOURSELF!” 
An Important New Film from LCA. 


You're alone on a dark street late at 
night. Suddenly, a man rushes from 
the shadows. He wants your money. 
What do you do? 

Now, there’s a film that shows you. 
It's a film for people of all ages, from 
all walks of life. 

Officer Liddon Griffith of the New 
York Housing Authority Police dem- 
onstrates very practical steps you 
can take to avoid muggers. And 
gives common sense procedures to 
follow in the event of attack. Proce- 
dures that can save your life. 

For everyone —from children to 
senior citizens —this informative film 
is must viewing! 


MUGGING—YOU CAN PROTECT 
YOURSELF! A 16mm film in color. 
30 mins. Sale $395. Rental $50. 
Write or call for preview. 


Learning 
Corporation 
of America 


1350 Avenue of the Americas, New York, — 
NY10019 (212) 397-9360 
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The Source 


bers, AV directors, and salespeople sort 
out the fine print in the new law. Pro- 
duced by the Association for Educational 
Communications and Technology and 
the National Audio-Visual Association, 
the 20-minute filmstrip includes inter- 
views with experts such as Register of 
Copyrights Barbara Ringer; Representa- 
tive Robert Kastermeier, coauthor of the 
bill; and ALA’s Eileen Cooke. $18.95 for 
AECT or NAVA members; $22.95 non- 
members; add $1 postage on billed 
orders. From AECT, 1126 16th St., 
N.W., Washington, DC 20036. 


Be ready for binding agreements. 
Binding the Past for the Future is an 
educational film explaining “Class A” 
binding standards for librarians, trustees, 
or purchasing agents who may have to 
choose a bindery for their library. The 
20-minute color movie also introduces 
the Book Testing Laboratory at the 
Rochester Institute of Technology, the 
first lab devoted to the physical book. 
The film was put out by the Library 
Binding Institute, a national association 
devoted to binding standards, and is 
available on loan for $25 a week, or for 
sale (to educational institutions) for 
$250. Write LBI, 50 Congress St., Bos- 
ton, MA 02109, or contact any Certified 
Library Binder. 


PUBLISHING WORLD 


MAGAZINES 
Celebrating Latino Life 


“The Magazine for Latinos” is the 
subtitle of Nuestro, a new New York- 
based monthly, which editor Charles R. 
Rivera says belongs to the readers as 
well as to the magazine’s staff. With an 
increased awareness of ethnic identity 
and pride among various peoples in 
America, Nuestro takes its place along- 
side other ethnic “slicks” on the news- 
stand such as Identity and I-AM. 

Nuestro, meaning “ours” in Spanish, 
intends to cover the full range of Latino 
life in the United States. Features cele- 
brate the achievements of Spanish- 
speaking people from César Chavez to 
Broadway's Raúl Juliá as well as report 
what 1977 college grads think of higher 
education. 

Although Nuestro is a special-interest 
magazine, it is not a “special language” 
publication. Each article is in English 
with a Spanish précis for those members 
of the family who do not read English. 

Regular columns include The Wash- 
ington Word; Accent (a culinary fea- 
ture); Yesterday and Tomorrow; Thumbs 
Up, Thumbs Down (where Nuestro edi- 
tors offer bravos y bastas); Photo Gal- 
lery; and fiction and poetry. A 12-page 





Regional Report covers local brouhahas 
from Lansing, Ill., where the flambouyant 
owner of flight-training school predicts 
$1.5 million in sales for 1977, to San 
Diego County, where Mexicans slipping 
over the border are robbed, raped, and 
murdered. 

This is an exciting, richly illustrated 
magazine, which should be of interest 
to both Anglos and Latinos alike. 8% x 
11, monthly ($1 per issue on news- 
stands), $10 per year from POB 10141, 
Des Moines, IA 50340. 


A Match for People 


Every successful magazine sooner or 
later will have a counterpart, it has been 
said—some also successful and others 


US focuses on the young, such as these 
students with the New York School for 
Circus Acts bringing the thrills and chills 
of the big top to the streets. 





-not so fortunate (e.g. Time vs. News- 
week and Playboy vs. Penthouse). Thus, 
the weekly People magazine published 
by Time Inc. since 1974 now faces a 
well heeled competitor, biweekly US 
magazine published by the New York 
Times Company. 

“US usually forgoes esterday’s news,” 
states editor and rit eke William H. 
Davis in the second issue ( May 17, 
1977). Instead, he says “We try to look 
ahead, to put you in the middle of the 
world of today and tomorrow.” Ap- 
parently designed to appeal to young 
adults—the emphasis is on young TV 
and music stars—US sells for 50 cents a 
copy on the newsstand while People has 
gone up to 60 cents. 

The contents page of the second issue 
features a smorgasbord of articles, pic- 
tures, events, and personal achievement 
stories about celebrities and everyday 
people alike, including Princess Grace, 
Kosygin’s granddaughter, Kim Novak, 
lawyer William Kunstler, Frankie Valli, 
and “the littlest Marine.” The Reliable 
Source is an “ask the newsmakers a ques- 
tion” feature; Future Takes, an “upcom- 
ing stars/personality chatter” column; 
Top Tens, similar to People magazine’s 
People Picks; Speaking Out, an inter- 
view spot which in the Sept. 20 issue 
features Howard Cossel telling what’s 
wrong with sports; and, of course, a Let- 
ters to the Editor column. 

Published simultaneously in Canada 
and the United States and distributed 
widely in supermarkets, US is almost in- 
distinguishable from People in physical 
format. 

8% x 11, biweekly (50 cents per issue 
on newsstands); $13 per year in the U.S. 
and $16 in Canada from POB 6800, 
Greenwich, CT 06830. 


For Fishing and 
Family Boaters 

Boatmaster bills itself as “the maga- 
zine for fishing and family boating.” 
Publisher Ray Scott bases this new mag- 
azine for the small boat owner upon the 
editorial expertise he derived from his 
two other outdoor magazines, Southern 
Outdoors and Bassmaster. 

“In spite of numerous publications 
devoted to sailboats, yachts and larger 
fishing boats, there was no magazine 
adequately covering the very large cate- 
gory of small fishing and family boats,” 
the second issue (April-May 1977) states. 
Regular columns will cover new boat 
designs and equipment, freshwater fish- 
ing, family fun and “where to go,” boat 
maintenance and how to “maximize” 
your boat. 

Articles listed on the contents page 
appear to indicate a broad overlap with 
other outdoor and boating magazines. 
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Boatmaster, however, intends to fill a 
need for the family boat owner and 
sportsperson by delivering articles en 
topics not generally covered by other 
magazines (e.g. houseboats and small 
fishing rigs) and by featuring articles 


For the Latest on the Newest 


To learn about new magazines 
before they appear, serials librarians 
can subscribe to Folio: New Maga- 
zine Report. In addition to giving 
full bibliographic information, the 
monthly outlines the new publica- 
tions’ editorial purpose and adver- 
tising market, at no charge to its 
publisher. NMR also regularly re- 
ports changes in title and porns 

Available at a special rate to li- 
braries of $18 per year from Mar- 
jorie McManus, Managing Editor, 
POB 697, 125 Elm St, New 
Canaan, CT 06840; a sample copy 
is free on reqeust. Weekly “Alerts” 
at $60 per year can be ordered by 
those who want the same informa- 
tion in advance. 





appearing in more specialized maga- 
zines (e.g., water-skiing, bass fishing, 
white water rafting, and canoeing). 
Several regular “bonus” features are also 
offered to Boatmaster readers: an opin- 
ion column on a pertinent boating ques- 
tion; a free advertising service; a “what- 
would-you-have-done” vignette in pic- 
tures, and a review section spotlighting 
new boats. 

Full-color photos and lots of ads. 8% 
x 11, bimonthly ($1.50 per issue on 
newsstands); $8 per year from POB 
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Fig. 1—Cross bow draw, used for guiding a canoe into an eddy. 
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Fig. 2—High brace, for a quick turn in white water. 





Slipping around obstacles is the key to 
white water paddling, and Boatmaster 
illustrates the strokes. 


3058, Montgomery, AL 36117.—David 
W. Lupton, head, Serials Department, 
Colorado State University Libraries, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


New Programs 


è This fall Pratt Institute Graduate 
School of Library and Information Sci- 
ence began a program in law librarian- 
ship. Taught by Dusan Djonovich, 
librarian of the Brooklyn Law School 
Library, the program consists of three 
courses on legal research methods and 
law literature, special problems in law 
library administration, and data base 
retrieval of law literature. 

The course is open to library school 
graduates among others. More informa- 
tion is available from Rhoda Garoogian, 
Assistant Dean, Pratt Institute GSLIS, 
Information Science Center, Brooklyn, 
NY 11205. 

è St. John’s University Division of 
Library and Information Science is con- 
ducting a course called “Materials and 
Services to the Perceptually Handi- 
capped.” Focusing on the exceptional 
reader (the mentally handicapped, phy- 
sically handicapped, emotionally dis- 
turbed, and the aged), the course covers 
professional attitudes, psychology of the 
exceptional reader, materials, equip- 
ment, techniques, administration, and 
special programs. Open to librarians, li- 
brary students, and others, the course 
is being taught by Jovian Lang. Further 
details from Antonio Rodriguez-Buck- 
ingham, Director, St. John’s University 
DLIS, Jamaica, NY 11439. 

ə ough an educational award 
from the Education Products Group of 
Digital Equipment Corp., Simmons Col- 
lege School of Library Science received 
five interface Decwriter terminals, in- 
cluding two cathode-ray tubes and three 
printers. The school plans to expand its 
training program in library computer 
systems to prepare students more full 
in the use of various online bibliographic 
and retrieval systems and also to offer 
continuing education programs in utiliz- 
ing online systems. 


Minority Scholarship 
Honors Clara Jones 
Information Exchange System for 


_ Minority Personnel, Inc., a nonprofit ór- 


ganization for charitable, religious, and 
educational purposes, has established 
the Clara Stanton Jones Scholarship for 
minority students enrolled full-time in 
an accredited library school. 

The award assists minority library stu- 
dents in defraying expenses for one 
academic year of library education. To 
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) qualify, a candidate must be a member 


of a minority, be admitted to an ac- 
alae Deak i eaan credited library school, demonstrate po- 


tential for leadership, offer two letters 

pee yourial Taden ARE of reference, undergo a personal inter- 
sociation of University Women i f ia] d 
1882-1975 is a cross-reference of view, and show nancial neca, 
articles appearing in the AAUW For more information, write to 
Journal since its founding in 1882. Dorothy M. Haith, Chairperson, Clara 
It is a valuable resource guide to Stanton Jones Scholarship, POB 698, 
the development of the women’s Huntsville, AL 35804. Persons wishing 
aes wa Ae ay PT to make contributions should send them 
or research in Women’s Studies. 
1977. 80 pages. 8⁄2 x 11. Leather- | to the above address. 
like cover. $10.00. 

Write to: AAUW Sales Office, 
2401 Virginia Avenue, NW, Wash- 
ington, DC 20037. 


Beta Phi Mu Nominations Due 
Nominations for the 1978 Beta Phi 
Mu Award for distinguished service to 
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Our books 3 
really check out. 


BTSB books are great hits with kids because they’re brightly 
illustrated and attractively covered. 





BTSB covers are made of strong, durable buckram in accor- 
dance with specifications for Class A binding. 


BTSB books are designed to withstand over 100 circulations 
— that’s five times as many as the average book. 


BTSB books are economical, costing as little as 5¢ per reader. 
BTSB stocks over one million volumes — 24,000 titles. 


Write for our free catalog and service brochure. Check us out 


Bouwer Sta BOUNG 4, 4. S 


West Morton Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 
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education for librarianship are due Jan. 
15, 1978. 

The annual award honors a library 
school faculty member or other indi- 
vidual who has made a unique and sig- 
nificant contribution to library education 
and is an outstanding leader in develop- 
ment of library services through educa- 
tion. Donated by Beta Phi Mu, the $500 
award is administered by the Library 
Education Division. 

Nominations must be accompanied 
by a specific statement of the nominee's 
qualifications and should be sent to 
Robert Broadus, School of Library Sci- 
ence, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514. 


Film Offers New Techniques 
For Old Art of Storytelling 


Stories in Motion, a 26-minute, color 
16mm film, introduces alternative tech- 
niques to traditional storytelling. Pro- 
duced by the Vermont Department of 
Libraries and the University of Vermont, 
the film is designed for instructional use 
and is intended for public and school 
librarians, teachers, community groups, 
and college classes in children’s litera- 
ture. It is available for loan within Ver- 
mont and for purchase ($225) outside 
the state. Flier and order form from 
Caroline Heilmann, Dept. of Libraries, 
Montpelier, VT 05602. 


| Seriais | 


Updating 
Service 


lf you're lost in the confusion of the 
periodicals world—changes in titles and 
frequency, additional volumes, delays in 
publication, etc. —Faxon’s Serials Updat- 
ing Service can help you find your way. 


The Serials Updating Service, contain- 
ing current information on changes and 
bibliographic irregularities for all types of 
periodicals, is available in three ways: 


Serials Updating Service—a monthly 
newsletter sent no charge to selected 
Faxon customers; 


SUS Quarterly—a quarterly cumulation 
of the newsletters—$8 one year, $15.50 
two years, $23 three years; 


SUS Annual—an annual cumulation of 
the newsletters — $10. 


The Serials Updating Service is an 
invaluable resource in the acquisition, 
serials records, reference, and binding 
departments, wherever serials are 


| 
FW. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


Publishing Division 
h 15 Southwest Park, Westwood, Mass. 02090 4 
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MEDIA MINDED by Deirdre Boyle 


Preserving Broadcast History 


l 1974, CBS challenged Vanderbilt 
University’s legal right to tape the net- 
work’s newscasts, Funded by a Ford 
Foundation grant, the university’s Tele- 
vision News Archive had been taping 
all three networks’ nightly news pro- 
grams since August 1968 and had in 
1972 initiated the unique monthly Tele- 
vision News Index and Abstracts. The 
CBS litigation set off eruptions of con- 
troversy and became a cause célébre 
with librarians and scholars. It also made 
the public conscious of the need to pre- 
serve the record of broadcasting history. 

From the beginnings of radio half a 
century ago, there had been little time, 
space, or money for systematic archival 
work. And as TV was developed, broad- 
casting was too busy trying out its wings 
to worry much about chronicling a new 
communications industry whose impact 
was yet unknown. Because of expense 
and limited storage facilities, networks 
rarely preserved videotapes of their 
news programs; they kept only film clips 
and scripts. In the late ’60s, fearing that 
a rich history of broadcasting would be 
lost, the educational community took on 
the archival task itself, concentrating on 
news. Then CBS sued Vanderbilt. 

The suit was dismissed, and Vanderbilt 
continues today as a formidable televi- 
sion news archive. CBS has since signed 
a two-year agreement with the U.S. 
National Archives to make videotape 
copies of news programs available for 
research. And last year, in a similar 
move, National Public Radio signed 
with the National Archives and the Li- 
brary of Congress to preserve its broad- 
casts. The history of broadcasting news 
will not be lost. 


The Museum of Broadcasting 


But what of the whole spectrum of 
radio and television programming that 
is not news? A year ago, a new museum 
was opened in New York to assure that 
the audio and video heritage of every- 
thing from advertising to soap operas 
not fall into oblivion. The five-year col- 
lecting goal of the Museum of Broad- 
casting is to acquire 20,000 broadcasts 
representing American commercial 
broadcasting by period, genre, and net- 
work, including programs that earned 
high ratings, awards, and critical—but 
not necessarily popular—acclaim. 

“Too much critical time has been 
wasted worrying about the worst of tele- 
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vision,” Douglass Cater wrote in Televi- 
sion as a Social Force; New Approaches 
to TV Criticism, “More attention should 
be paid to the best, not simply laudatory 
attention but a systematic examination 
of style and technique and message.” 
The Museum of Broadcasting seems to 
be heeding his advice. 

Its radio collection includes the earli- 
est version of “Amos ’n Andy,” coverage 
of Lindbergh’s return in 1927, and a 
broad sampling of comedy and musical 
variety programs of the 30s and ’40s. 

Television acquisitions have thus far 
concentrated on the first five years of 
broadcasting, highlighted by the first 
televised congressional hearings, the 
Kefauver crime hearing of 1951; Joe 
McCarthy’s self-defense on Edward R. 
Murrow’s “See It Now’; classic drama 
from “Playhouse 90” and “Studio One”; 
and comedy routines by such artists as 
Bert Lahr and Lucille Ball. The museum 
is also acquiring one full day’s program- 
ming by one station every eight months 
since broadcasting began, with stations 
varying by geographic area and net- 
work. The eight-month interval was 
chosen to cover programs for all seasons. 

CBS Chairman William S. Paley is the 
Museum of Broadcasting’s founder and 
chief financial backer. At its opening last 
November, he spoke of the urgency of 
its mission. “The precious body of broad- 
casting history that is still in existence— 
discs, kinescope film, and audio and 
videotape—must be preserved. Other- 
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A Museum of Broadcasting patron studies cłassic commercials. 


wise, it will simply, by neglect, disirite- 
grate or disappear.” 

Groundwork began ten years ago, 
when the William S. Paley Foundation 
commissioned field studies “to deter- 
mine how many broadcast materials of 
the past had been saved, what they 
were, and where they were.” Study re- 
sults reported that “despite some losses, 
a great deal of meaningful material still 
existed: at the networks, in universities, 
and in private collections.” 

The new museum signed agreements 
with CBS and NBC and initiated negoti- 
ations with ABC, PBS, and the National 
Public Radio for access to program 
archives. Each month, museum Presi- 
dent Robert Saudek and Curator Mary 
V. Ahern select a certain number of 
hours of television and radio programs 
from network lists of available archival 
materials. 


Planning the Library 


Holding records are stored in a com- 
puter-generated MARC II-based cata- 
log. In planning the catalog, Librarian 
Gwen Sloan, formerly head of McKinsey 
& Company's information storage and 
retrieval systems, debated the pros and 
cons of MARC versus GRIPHOS, which 
is geared toward museum needs. Opting 
for close library affiliations, she chose a 
MARC-compatible system which could 
open the way to OCLC network co- 
operation. 

To guard against copyright infringe- 
ment, the museum maintains high secur- 
ity and closed stacks. Though one might 
expect to find CRT terminals used for 
catalog access in a broadcasting mu- 
seum, the catalog format isn’t AV. In- 
stead, the museum combines the tradi- 
tional card catalog and computer tech- 
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Two recent issues of Library 
Technology Reports are of special 
interest to media specialists and 
those who want to become more 
familiar with the world of 
audiovisuals. 





The March 1976 issue features an 
introductory article and laboratory 
test reports on six heavy-duty cas- 
sette tape recorders. Also included is 
a report on the video industry— 
equipment, software, and library 
applications by Angie LeClercq. 


The May 1976 issue features a guide 
to the production, distribution, and 
selection of educational filmstrips 
and laboratory evaluations of six 
sound filmstrip projectors, along 
with an article on their performance 
characteristics by Brian Boucher. 


March issue $40 May issue $40 


Special Combination Offer: 
March and May ....... just $50 









Library Technology Reports (LTR) 
is a unique bimonthly publication of 
the American Library Association that 
provides critical evaluations of 
products used in libraries, media 
centers, schools, and other educa- 
tional institutions. Its purpose is 
twofold: to enable librarians and 
educators to make economical pur- 
chase decisions and to alert manu- 
facturers of library needs and 
standards of performance expected. 


Library Technology Reports 
American Library Association 

50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, IL 60611 
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nology to make browsing comfortable 
for both researchers and the general 
public. 

Four by six inch catalog cards display 
lengthy credits lists and program con- 
tent summaries; tracings average ten per 
card, but some cards have as many as 
twenty tracings, providing access by 
title, subject, network, date, genre, pro- 
ducer, director, writer, and performers. 
Catalogers work on playback in real 
time, which means they view each tape 
in its entirety to select information for 
catalog entries. 

Sloan has compiled a computer-main- 
tained thesaurus of indexing terms, and 
subject headings are based on the LC 
system. Descriptive cataloging follows 
the revised Chapter 12 of the Anglo- 
American Cataloging Rules. 


AV Archival Formats 


Developing a storage system was com- 
plicated by tremendous variation in the 
types of broadcast materials available— 
video formats alone include 16mm and 
35mm film, kinescope recordings, 2” 
Quad tape, 1⁄2” videotape, and %4” 
videocassettes. Contracts with networks 
and other sources allow for the return 
of the original material to its owner once 
the museum makes a master preserva- 
tion copy, so archival formats are stan- 
dardized. 

Video preservation copies are made 
on 34” videocassettes, from which “use 
copies” are made on 1⁄2” Betamax video- 
cassettes. Use copies have a life of 200- 
300 playbacks; after their quality de- 
teriorates, new copies can be made. For 
radio, 1⁄4” audiotape is the preservation 
copy format, and use copies are made on 
1⁄4” audiocassettes. Reproduction costs 
range from about $20 for two radio 
copies to $60 for two video copies. 

Aware that these magnetic tapes have 
some unsatisfactory qualities as archival 
media, Sloan commented in a recent in- 
terview that the advent of the videodisc 
in the next three years may make more 
permanent archival records available. 
Videodiscs will withstand wear and tear 
much better than magnetic tape, but for 
the time being the staff is content with 
the 30-50 year life of magnetic tapes. 

Two separate but adjacent rooms 
maintained at 65-70° Fahrenheit with a 
humidity of 40-50 percent R.H. house 
the preservation and use, or exhibition, 
copies. To guard against magnetic fields 
which could harm the tapes, electrical 
wiring was positioned so that none of it 
passes over shelves where tapes are 
stored; wiring paths are at least three 
feet away from tapes. Technical Direc- 
tor James R. Rieser has also shielded fan 
and electric dumbwaiter motors to iso- 
late their magnetic fields. 


The Museum of Broadcasting is lo- 
cated at One East 53rd Street in New 
York City, next to the charming wall-of- 
water vest-pocket park donated by none 
other than William S. Paley. Visitors are 
received in the library’s card catalog 
room, where the reference print collec- 
tion is also housed. An orientation tape 
narrated by Alistair Cooke acquaints the 
general public with a sega of broad- 
casting, highlights of the collection, and 
practical information on how to use the 
museum. Down the hall is the console 
room. 

From noon to 5 p.m. Tuesdays through 
Fridays more than 100 scholars, network 
officials, and nostalgia buffs flock to the 
museum. Up to three people can use 
each of the eight modern consoles out- 
fitted with the latest Sony equipment. 
Classes visiting on Mondays or any 
morning can view the same program 
while their instructor's voice-over nar- 
ration or lecture accompanies the exhibi- 
tion. 

Membership now numbers 300. The 
public is welcome to use the facilities for 
a $1 contribution while members pay 
from $20 as students to $1,500 as pat- 
rons with privileged access to the col- 
lection. 


Bouffant Research 


Doug Gibbons, who recently replaced 
outgoing Librarian Gwenn Sloan, out- 
lined some member projects: a theatrical 
hairdresser researched women’s hair- 
styles in 1950s soap operas; actors 
studied regional dialects on radio series; 
a political historian supplemented print 
research on the life of Joseph McCarthy; 
a journalism student studied TV inter- 
viewing techniques; and network execu- 
tives examined the work of various 
directors. 

Erik Barnouw, in his excellent popu- 
larized history of American broadcasting, 
Tube of Plenty, wrote lyrically of the 
tremendous impact of TV: “The glisten- 
ing mosaic, replacing the hearth, has be- 
come the focal point of the home. In 
living color more real than life, the swirl- 
ing dots represent the world; they tell 
us of the good, great, beautiful, and de- 
sirable—and their opposites. They have 
become the environment and context of 
our lives.” 

Research has only begun to probe the 
far-reaching influence of electronic com- 
munications on the social, cultural, and 
political fabric of the nation. Institutions 
such as the Vanderbilt Television News 
Archive and the Museum of Broadcast- 
ing are vital if our understanding is to 
deepen. They both preserve the raw 
material for future historians and pro- 
vide resources for the present. go 
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LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


Appointments 


Danie. Brappury. The new director of 
the Janesville (Wis.) Public Library, 
Mr. Bradbury previously directed the 
Rolling Hills Consolidated Library in St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


SUE Fontaine. Writer-producer of au- 
diovisual presentations for libraries in- 
cluding PR TICK/CLICK, Ms. Fontaine 
is the new public information officer of 
the Washington State Library. Ms. Fon- 
taine is current chair of ALA’s Public 
Relations Section Committee on the 
White House Conference on Library 
and Information Services. 


Dan JOLDERSMA. New head librarian at 
Hillsdale College, Mich., Mr. Joldersma 
formerly served as librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Public 
Health. 


Norman Junc. On Sept. 1, Mr. Jung be- 
came director of the Library/Media 
Center, State University of New York 
College at Old Westbury. He had for- 
merly served as head reference librarian 
at SUNY/Stony Brook. 


WiLtiAM Kirwan. On August 1, Mr. 
Kirwan became librarian of Hunter 
Memorial Library at Western Carolina 
University in Cullowhee, N.C. He had 
been director of library services at West 
Virginia College of Graduate Studies 
and director of the Loyola-Notre Dame 
Library Inc., Baltimore. 


A. Jonn Linrorp. Mr. Linford was ap- 
pointed director of the New England Li- 
brary Information Network (NELINET) 
in June. A graduate of Utah State Uni- 
versity and the Case Western Reserve 
University School of Library Science, 
Mr. Linford had been assistant director 
for library systems development at 
SUNY/Albany. 
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RICHARD MATZEK. Mr. Matzek became 
librarian and director of the Nazareth 
College of Rochester (N.Y.) Learning 
Resources Center on Sept. 1. For the last 
11 years, he had been librarian at Sacred 
Heart University, Bridgeport, Conn. 


LAWRENCE Mo.tumsy. Head of library 
services and programs at the District of 
Columbia Public Library for ten years, 
Mr. Molumby was recently promoted to 
assistant director in charge of public 
service. 

BERNARD OPPENNEER. On Sept. 19, Mr. 
Oppeneer became library administrator 
at the Des Plaines (Ill.) Public Library. 
Since 1970, he had directed the public 
libraries of Saginaw and the White Pine 
System in Michigan. 


HARTLEY PHINNEY, Jr. New head li 
brarian at the Arthur Lakes Library at 
the Colorado School of Mines in Golden, 
Mr. Phinney formerly served as chief of 
reference and circulation at the U.S. 
Geological Survey Library in Reston, Va. 


RussELL SHanx, ALA president-elect, 
has been asked to serve on President 
Carters Office of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy ad hoc Advisory Group on 
White House Information Systems. The 
group will study present and potential 
information system applications and will 
consider the implications for policy in- 
itiatives that may be appropriate to ex- 
ploit technological advances. 


ConraD Rawski. Austrian-born scholar 
Rawski became dean of Case Western 
Reserve University’s library school on 
July 1. He joined its faculty in 1962, 
after heading the fine arts department 
at the Cleveland Public Library for five 
years. In the ’50s, he directed graduate 
studies at Cornell University and served 
as dean of its music school. 


Jonn SHERIDAN. Transylvania University 
of Lexington, Ky., has appointed Mr. 
Sheridan head librarian of its Frances 
Carrick Thomas Library. He formerly 





headed technical services at Knox Col- 
lege Library in Galesburg, Il}. 


Nancy WarEHAM. On Aug. 22, Ms. 
Wareham became executive director for 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Area Metropoli- 
tan Library System. Since 1967 she had 
been deputy adult supervisor and then 
supervisor of adult services, Cleveland 
Heights-University Heights Public Li- 
brary. 


Keta Wricut. On August 14, Mr. 
Wright became dean of the College of 
Library and Information Services, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park. 
Since 1976, Mr. Wright had been an 
assistant professor in Catholic Univer- 
sity’s library science department and 
had also been acting director of the 
Model Secondary School for the Deaf, 
Gallaudet College. Mr. Wright is chair- 
man of the Organization Committee of 
ALA’s Health and Rehabilitative Li- 
brary Services Division. 


SHIRLEY Wricut. On July 1, Ms. Wright 
became assistant dean, University of 
Alberta Faculty of Library Science. Ms. 
Wright, an authority on children’s litera- 
ture and public service to young people, 
had been a faculty member since 1969. 
Previously she worked at the New West- 
minster (B.C.) Public Library as depu 
chief librarian and head of the children’s 
department. 


Elections 

KATHERINE MAWDSLEY, president, and 
VirnGINIA SHERWOOD, vice president/ 
president elect, Librarians Association of 
the University of California. 


BLANCHE WOOLLS, An associate profes- 
sor at the University of Pittsburgh Grad- 
uate School of Library and Information 
Sciences, Ms. Woolls was elected vice 
president and president elect of Beta 
Phi Mu. She has taught at Eastern New 
Mexico University, Indiana State, Mem- 
phis State, and Indiana University. 
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Retirements 


IRENE BLACKFORD. After 28 years of ser- 
vice at the Janesville (Wis.) Public Li- 
brary, Ms. Blackford retired July 31. She 
had been director since 1966. 


GLEN Fircu. Mr. Fitch retired as head 
librarian at Hillsdale College in Michi- 
gan after 31 years of service there. 


KATHERINE Prescott. After 42 years of 
service with the Cleveland (Ohio) Pub- 
lic Library, Ms. Prescott retired in 
August. For the last twelve years, she 
has directed the Braille and Talking 
Book Department, a Regional Library 
of the Library of Congress Division for 
the Blind and Handicapped. Last year 
she was cited as the Ohioan of the year 
by the National Federation of the Blind 
of Ohio. 


Deaths 


LILLIAN BATCHELOR. A past president of 
the American Association of School Li- 
brarians, Ms. Batchelor died at her home 
in Moorestown, N.J., on June 28, at the 
age of 69. In 1974, she retired as assist- 
ant director of secondary school libraries 
of Philadelphia, where she began work- 
ing in 1937, She was a well known au- 
thority in planning media centers. 


Dorotuy Mason. Ms. Mason died on 
August 9 in Seabrook, Tex., after a long 
illness. She retired from the District of 
Columbia Public Library in 1969 after 
24 years of service. In Seabrook, she took 
the “temporary” job of organizing the 
private Freeman library, and eventu- 
ally made it a part of the Harris County 
Public Library in Houston. 


ELIZABETH Nespitr. Ms. Nesbitt, a 
Pittsburgh library science educator and 
specialist in library work with children, 
died in Atlantic City, N.J., at the age of 
80. From 1948 to 1962, she was associ- 
ate dean at the Carnegie Library School 
in Pittsburgh. From 1962 until she re- 
tired in 1965, she was a lecturer in the 
University of Pittsburgh Graduate School 
of Library and Information Sciences. 


Jonn Tuackery, Jr. While working at 
his desk in the Dayton and Montgomery 
County Public Library, Mr. Thackery 
died suddenly on August 25. Born in 
Urbana, Ohio, in 1920, Mr. Thackery 
joined the Dayton and Montgomery staff 
in 1951 and had been assistant director 
for the last seven years. He was a past 
president of the Ohio Library Associa- 
tion and active on ALA committees. 
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Listings taken by 


phone as space permits. 10 lines maximum, $10/line (10-20 words/line). ALA members 10% off. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. 


Major responsibilities are coordination of selection and maintenance of adult 
book collection, administration of personnel functions, and acting in director's absence. 


City- 


county library system serving 600,000 with main library, 19 branches, and budget over $4 million. 


' 


MLS degree. Prefer 10 yrs. 
oral communication skills. 
rience, + fringe benefits. 


Send resume by October 31: 
Montgomery County Public Library, 215 E. Third St., Dayton, OH 45402. 


experience with at least 3 in administration. 
Beginning salary $20,000-$25,000, based on qualifications and expe- 
William Chait, Director, Dayton and 


opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


LIBRARIAN/ASSISTANT, PUBLIC SERVICES. 


Superior written and 


(513) 224-1651. An equal- 


Coordinates periodical, circulation, and reserve units; 


supervises 3 staff + student assistants; includes reference and orientation/instruction duties. 
Requires ALA-accredited MLS, substantial academic library experience involving public services 


at supervisory levels. 


Salary to $13,000, depending on qualifications. 


Apply by November 1: 


Richard Reich, Librarian, Indiana University Northwest, 3400 Broadway, Gary, IN 46408. 


HEAD, PHYSICAL SCIENCES LIBRARY. 
astronomy, physics, and geology materials. 


Administers the physical sciences library which houses the math, 


ALA-accredited MLS required. 


Good background in the 


sciences, preferably in math or physics; several yrs.' library experience with at least 2 yrs.' 


public service. 
Russian desirable. 


October 17: 
49008. 


LIBRARIAN, 


action employer. 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT HEAD, 


MLS (or equivalent) in library science. 


hold for winter term graduate. 


40-hr. week. 


Ottumwa Public Library, 129 N. Court St., Ottumwa, IA 52501. 





Reading knowledge of scientific German essential + some knowledge of French and 
Must be strongly service oriented and have administrative ability. 
range $10,200-$14,000, depending on experience and qualifications. 


Salary 
Deadline for applications 


Carl Sachtleben, Director of Libraries, Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, MI 
An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Responsible for cataloging, reference, and adult services in a municipal library. 
ALA-accredited MLS required + 1 yr.'s related experience desirable. 


October 31: Personnel Office, Box 617, Lewiston, ID 83501. 


$10,500 annually. Apply by 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 


Administer and provide professional reference and adult services. 
Salary $10,000. 
Mail letter of application and resume: 


Open January 1978; will 
Dennis Davis, Director, 





CLASSIFIED 


Salary range required for all ‘Positions Open.” 
“Faculty rank” and “‘status’”’ are variable and should 
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be explored carefully by applicants. ALA opposes 
residency requirements. Direct or inferred biases 
will be edited out of ads, 


Rates 
(Please state if ALA member.) 


Positions Open: $2.50/printed line. 
ALA members: 50% off ($1.25/line), 
No free lines. 


Positions Wanted: ALA members receive 50 words 


free, 50¢ each word over. Nonmembers: 50¢/word. 


Joblines: For numbers and addresses of clearing- 
houses that provide a list of available jobs. No com- 
mercial agencies. Free listing. 


Display classifieds: Boxes, larger type, prominent 
format. $25/column inch. 20% off for ALA members. 


No free space. Available only for job positions or 
educational programs. 


All other classified sections: $2.50/ line. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Classifieds Deadline 


Copy receipt and cancellation: 4 weeks preceding 
date of issue. (Ads placed and subsequently filled 
can be stamped “FILLED” up to three weeks pre- 
is ig of issue; advertiser is billed for origi- 
nal ad. 


Late Job Notices 


“Page One” section, as space permits, takes job 
notices after classified deadline has passed. By 
phone only, after 10th of the month. $10 per printed 
line. ALA members 10% off. See complete instruc- 
tions in section. 


Address 


Place all ads with Connie Pacholski, American Li- 
braries, Classified Advertising, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611, (312) 944-6780. 


JOBLINES 


If your institution or organization would like 
its jobline listed free, send formal authoriza- 
tion to American Libraries, Classified Ad- 
vertising. 


CALIFORNIA Association of School Librarians 
Job Hotline: (714) 545-7766. 


CALIFORNIA Library Association: (916) 443- 
1222 or (213) 629-5627. 


COLORADO State Library: (303) 892-2210. 
sighs a OF COLUMBIA Library: (202) 223- 


FLORIDA State Library: (904) 488-5232. 


IOWA Library Jobline (monthly): J. W. Hurkett, 
Assistant Director, State Library—Histori- 
cal Bldg., Des Moines, IA 50319. 


pas cas Library Association: (301) 685- 


MIDWEST Library Job Hotline: (517) 487-5617. 


MINORITY Librarians interested in employ- 
ment in public libraries: For “List of Em- 
ployers Interested in Hiring Minority Librari- 
ans,” enclose 50¢ to Dorothy M. Haith, 
Dean, School of Library Media, Alabama 
A&M Univ., Normal, AL 35762. 


oth al Library Association: (609) 695- 


NEW YORK Library Association: (212) 687-1352. 
OREGON Library/Media Jobline: (503) 585-2232. 


PENNSYLVANIA Cooperative Job Hotline: 
(412) 362-5627. To list a job (members or non- 
members): (412) 362-6400. 





POSITIONS OPEN 





LIBRARY EDUCATION 











University of North Carolina - Chapel Hill 
School of Library Science 


TWO ASSISTANT PROFESSORSHIPS 


Doctorate in library science, or in a discipline related to teaching specialty; 
research and publication expected and encouraged. First position priority: 
Cataloging and Classification, including familiarity with computer-based sys- 
tems. Both positions: at least 1 of the following teaching areas: Information 
Science, Indexing and Abstracting, or Services in Libraries. Minimum: $15,000 
for 9 mos. Open January or August 1977; resume by November 1: Lester 
Asheim, School of Library Science, University of North Carolina/Chapel Hill, 


Chapel Hill, NC 27514. 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 














DEAN 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK AT ALBANY 


The Dean of the School of Library and Information Science is responsible for the 
administration of a diversified graduate program in library and information science, 
including the application of current information processing technology to library and 


other information systems. 


Candidates for this position are expected to have a breadth of experience in fields 
related to the school, including a record of successful administrative experience; 
academic excellence as manifested by research, publication, or other professional 
achievements; and evidence of leadership ability on the national, state, and local levels. 


Candidates should possess a successful background in relating university programs to 
the development and application of library and information science. 


Salary $30,000 negotiable, extensive benefits package. 


Reply no later than November 15 to: 


Chairperson, Dean’s Search Committee— 
Library and Information Science 
c/o Director of Personnel, AD 319 
S.U.N.Y. at Albany 
1400 Washington Ave., Albany, NY 12222 


An equal-opportunity affirmative-action employer 


OCTOBER 1977 


RHODE ISLAND Library Association ee 
monthly jobline. For copies, send self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes to Nancy B. 
D'Amico, Technical Services, Roger Wil- 
liams College Library, Bristol, RI 02809. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, Southern 
California Chapter: (213) 795-2145. 


VIRGINIA Library Jobline: (804) 355-0384, 





POSITIONS WANTED 





ACTION ORIENTED TEAM interested in job 
sharing. Between us we have 4 yrs.’ profes- 
sional administrative experience and back- 
ground in children’s services, programming, 
puppetry, library instruction, technical ser- 
vices, OCLC, automation, systems analysis, 
public relations, video, and archives. User 
oriented. Prefer West or Southwest place- 
ment. Write B-739-W. 





RECENT ALA-MLS seeks entry-level ref. posi- 
tion in acad. or pub. library. BA history/ed; 
reading knowledge Spanish. Available imme- 
diately. Willing to relocate. Resume from G. 
wee 365 Hickory St., Massapequa, NY 
11758. 





ALA-MLS Dec. '77 seeks entry-level library 
outreach work. Minor in aging. Will relocate. 
Resume: M. Lindner, N.T. Box 5839. Denton, 
TX 76203. (817) 382-3174. 





MICHIGAN WOLVERINE wants to go home. BA 
history of Art, MLS. Desire a special, aca- 
demic, or public library position in the Detroit- 
Ann Arbor metropolitan area. Previous experi- 
ence: reference librarian at a Big 10 university; 
technical librarian for a glass manufacturer. 
~= at 1872 Cedar Hill Rd., Lancaster, OH 
130. 





MLS, LIU '75. BA history. Seeking entry-level 
ref./govt. docs. position in pub./acad./spec, 
library. Have volunteer and part-time experi- 
ence in pub./acad. ref. Will relocate, Resume 
from M. Stiene, 12 South Hollow Rd., Dix 
Hills, NY 11746. 





ACADEMIC LIBRARY 





9OSSS200S06000006000000000 


HEAD 
ACQUISITIONS 


Supervise a department which ac- 
quires monographs, serials, micro- 
forms, and nonbook materials and be 
responsible for acquisition via USBE 
and Duplicate Exchange Union of ALA. 
ALA-accredited MLS + 3-5 yrs.’ pro- 
fessional experience in an academic 
library acquisitions department. Salary 
minimum $15,000 + fringe benefits. 
Apply before October 15: Shirley M. 
Tarlton, College Librarian, Dacus Li- 
brary, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, SC 
29733. 


An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 


COLL SOOOS0OCOOIOIOIOOIOOOOOODEES 





Assistant librarian for physical science refer- 
ence library. Provide reference and informa- 
tion service in physical and life sciences, Par- 
ticipate in computerized literature searches. 
MLS. Requires undergraduate sciences and 
science bibliographic courses. At least 2 yrs.’ 
library experience desirable. $12,924—$15,000. 
Position open December 15. Send resume and 
list of references: Margaret Schott, Library 
Personnel Officer, University of California, 
Riverside, CA 92507. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. 





Assistant reference librarian. Assignment in- 
cludes reference desk service; instruction in 
library use and class lectures; work with fac- 
ulty to promote library interests; and main- 
tenance of special files and collections. Re- 
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LIBRARY 
DIRECTOR 


Stanford University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness seeks a Director of Jackson Library to 
be responsible for administering the school’s 
autonomous library. Typical duties include 
defining goals, setting policies, and making 
plans for the management of all library func- 
tions including collection development nec- 
essary to meet the teaching, research, and 
program needs of the Business School. 
Requires substantial experience in progres- 
sively responsible positions in a major aca- 
demic or research library or its equivalent. 
Must have demonstrated the ability to man- 
age the full range of library functions; pro- 
vide sound leadership in planning and direct- 
ing the work of a large library staff and 
guiding their professional development; an- 
ticipate emerging trends in library manage- 
ment including technological change and 
assess their impact on future operations. 
Subject matter knowledge of material found 
in a business school library supporting MBA 
& Ph.D. level programs. 

Applicants should supply with their first 
letter a complete statement of their qualifi- 
cations, a full resume, and 3 names of 
references: Stanford University, R. E. Tor- 
rance, Box 3044, Stanford, CA 94305. An 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





quires ALA-accredited MLS + 2nd master’s 
degree (biology, agriculture, technology or 
business preferred, + 2 yrs.’ professional 
experience; or min. 3 yrs.’ high level pro- 
fessional library experience and willingness 
to obtain 2nd master’s in future. Familiarity 
with computer data base systems desired. 
Salary $14,112-$19,488; liberal vacation and 
sick leave; excellent retirement system and 
group health and life insurance plans. Pleas- 
ant community living conditions in location 
35 mi. from Los Angeles. Send details of back- 
ground and experience by December 1: 
Thomas L. Welch, Associate Director, Univer- 
sity Library, California State Polytechnic Uni- 
versity, 3801 W. Temple Ave., Pomona, CA 
91768. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. 


Associate university librarian for public ser- 
vices. Responsible for public services divi- 
sion. Works closely with director in planning 
and development of policy, and in the prep- 
aration of budget for a growing library of 
180,000 vols., 1900 serials, government docu- 
ment depository, and television/multimedia 
facilities. Enrollment approximately 5,000 stu- 
dents. ALA-accredited MLS; minimum 5 yrs.’ 
experience in an academic library including 
at least 2 yrs.’ administrative responsibility 
in public services; working knowledge of cur- 
rent library practice in colleges and univer- 
sities, including machine techniques and 
nonprint media; previous experience must 
demonstrate ability to work effectively with 
supportive pasanna as well as with admin- 
istrative colleagues. Minimum salary $16,900, 
negotiable based on background and experi- 
ence. Anticipated starting date January 1. Ap- 
plication deadline November 15. Send resume 
and names of 5 references: Jane K. Booth, 
Chairperson Search & Screen Committee, 
Southeastern Massachusetts University Li- 
brary Communications Center, North Dart- 
mouth, MA 02747. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. Applications from 
members of minority groups and women are 
particularly encouraged. 





3 POSITIONS AVAILABLE: 1) Head, reference 
services (associate or assistant librarian). 
Responsible for coordinating, developing ser- 
vices of central reference department (sci- 
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THE UNIVERSITY AT ALBANY 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
FOR BIBLIOGRAPHIC OPERATIONS 


Manages and coordinates the operations of the units responsible for: ordering and 
receiving all library materials; creating and maintaining bibliographic organization 
and control over all library materials; maintenance of manual and online bibliographic 
files; physical processing, repair, and preservation of all library materials. Staff of 
these units includes: 12.5 librarians with faculty status; 10 nonteaching professionals; 
63 classified service employees; 17 FTE hourly employees (predominantly student 
assistants). Acquisition and binding funds for the University Library for FY 77/78 
total approximately $1,100,000. 


ALA-accredited MLS. At least 5 yrs.’ successful administrative experience, including 
experience in technical services in an academic library. Demonstrated skills in leader- 
ship, organization, and the integration of change with technological innovation. The 
successful candidate will be one who recognizes the role and function of the units 
within Bibliographic Operations in the context of an academic community and who is 
committed to the active promotion of growth and development through teaching, 
research, and service as an essential part of the professional lives of academic 
librarians. Appointment at the rank of associate librarian or librarian, depending on 
qualifications. Minimum salary $19,000; maximum $25,400. 12-mo. appointment; sick 
leave and annual leave @ 1.75 days each per month. Fully paid major medical, hos- 
pitalization, and dental insurance. Social Security coverage. TIAA/CREF or New York 
State Teachers Retirement available (employee contribution rate equals 3 percent). 


Apply by November 1: 


Jean Whalen, Personnel Librarian, University Library, Room 109, State University of 
New York at Albany, 1400 Washington Ave., Albany, NY 12222. 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 
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DIRECTOR OF SMITHSONIAN LIBRARIES 


The Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C., seeks a top executive fully 
responsible for policy formulation and management of the Libraries, consist- 
ing of over one million volumes in the research collection and over 100 
employees. Applicants must have at least one year of experience at a level 
comparable to GS 16 in the Federal Service, must have managed an organi- 
zation with scientific orientation, and must have demonstrated experience 
in science communications and library data systems and a strong back- 
ground in meeting and negotiating with experts and top officials in all sectors. 
This is a federal competitive position, GS 17. Salary $46,423 per annum. 


Apply by October 15: 


Smithsonian Institution Personnel Office, Arts and Industries Building, 
900 Jefferson Drive, SE, Washington, DC 20560. 
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ence, social science, humanities), interlibrary 
loan department, and information desk; di- 
rectly responsible for reference, library in- 
struction/orientation, computerized search- 
ing. MLS; 5 yrs.’ progressive experience, some 
as a successful public service administrator 
in a large academic or research library; fa- 
miliarity with computerized reference services; 
working knowledge of foreign languages, and 
advanced degree desirable, Salary depending 
on qualifications and experience ($16,000— 
$18,000). 2) Social science bibliographer (as- 
sistant librarian). Selects materials in the 
social science disciplines; sets priorities, 
monitors, evaluates the development of the 
social science collections; liaison activities 
between library and academic departments; 
works closely with public service areas as 
social science resource person and with tech- 
nical services in acquisitions matters. MLS; 
minimum 3 yrs.’ experience in collection de- 
velopment or related area; working knowledge 
of 1 major European language; experience 
with computerized search services preferable. 
Salary depending on qualifications and ex- 
perience (up to $14,000). 3) Science bibliog- 
rapher (assistant librarian). Duties listed for 
social science bibliographer apply to science 
bibliographer in the science and engineering 
disciplines. MLS; science MA; other qualifi- 
cations identical to 2. Salary depending on 
qualifications and experience (up to $15,000). 
Send letter and resume by November 1: D. W. 
Schneider, Acting Director, Louisiana State 
University Library, Baton Rouge, LA 70803. 
An equal-opportunity university. 





Serials librarian for university offering a wide 
range of curricula to the doctorate. ALA- 
accredited MLS + at least 3 yrs.’ experience 
in an academic library serials department. 
Responsible for serials, binding, and dupli- 
cate exchange divisions. Knowledge of foreign 
languages desirable. 9-mo. appointment with 
assistant professor rank and salary of $11,000 
depending on qualifications and experience. 
Deadline for application October 15 with an 
effective date of employment December 1. 
Applications should be mailed to Sam Dyson, 
Director of Libraries, Louisiana Tech Univer- 
sity, Ruston, LA 71272. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 


Technical services librarian to coordinate 
workflow of acquisition (act as bibliographic 
resource person) and catalog (supervise OCLC 
production area) units; original cataloging of 
some print-nonprint materials. MLS; working 
knowledge of OCLC and acquisitions proced- 
ures; and supervisory experience required. 
Annual appointment with faculty status; rank 
and salary (minimum $13,000) depending on 
experience and qualifications. Resume and 3 
letters of reference by November 4: Search & 
Screen Committee, c/o Ross Stephen, Associ- 
ate Director for Technical Services, University 
Library, University of Wisconsin—Oshkosh, WI 
54901. An equal-opportunity employer/institu- 
tion that actually solicits inquiries from 
women, members of minority groups, and the 
handicapped. 
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LIBRARIAN 
Director of Library 


New Mexico Institute of Mining and 
Technology has a permanent full time 
opening for a Librarian. New Mexico 
Tech is a small (1100 student) public 
institute highly specialized in the 
physical sciences and engineering, 
but offering a rounded and well bal- 
anced program in the Humanities. We 
are seeking a person who can super- 
vise, work with, and interface well with 
a small non-professional staff, as well 
as work closely with students, faculty, 
and researchers. The person selected 
will be responsible for the selection of 
resources, technical processing, plan- 
ning for and development of the li- 
brary, computer utilization, and an 
annual budget of over $162,000, 


Minimum qualifications include an 
M.S. in Library or Information Science 
from an American Library Association 
accredited school, experience in li- 
brary administration, and a knowledge 
of Data Processing in library applica- 
tions. A strong academic concentra- 
tion in engineering or the sciences is 
desirable. Salary $16,000+. 


Direct vita and at least 4 
references to: R. E. Bouton, 
Personnel Director, 
New Mexico Institute 
of Mining 
& Technology 
Socorro, NM 87801 


An equal-opportuni 
affirmative-action employer 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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Adult services librarian for a public library 
serving a City of 60,000. Responsibilities in- 
clude organizing and supervising the adult 
department, including reference, periodicals, 
readers’ advisory service, and programs. Must 
be able to work in an antiquated, overcrowded 
building with a hard-working, eager staff, and 
a rapidly expanding collection. Position open 
January 1. Application deadline November 1. 
Minimum qualifications: ALA-accredited MLS 
+ 3 yrs.’ professional experience including 
supervisory experience, Salary range $12,000- 
$14,000. Send resume including 3 references: 
Chief, Public Services, Appleton Public Li- 
brary, 121 S. Oneida St., Appleton, WI 54911. 


i 


Assistant director in charge of extension ser- 
vices for regional library system serving 
230,000 in 6 central Minnesota counties. Duties 
include supervising 19 branch libraries, 3 
bookmobiles, and an extensive books-by-mail 
program, as well as assisting in the direction 
of the overall library program. Major involve- 
ment in supervising conversion to a micro- 
form catalog is also anticipated. Library head- 
quarters are located in a progressive and 
growing community of 44,000 just 75 miles 
from the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan 
area. Good cultural and recreational oppor- 
tunities are available with 3 local universities 
and nearby lake country. A new 60,000-sq.-ft. 
headquarters building is scheduled for com- 
pletion in April 1979. ALA-accredited MLS + 
5 yrs.’ successful public library experience, 
including at least 2 yrs. in an administrative 
capacity. Some applicable background in 
microform catalog conversion would be very 
useful. A sympathy and understanding of 
rural problems and attitudes is essential. 
Other assets of interest—professional dedica- 
tion, creativity, imagination, energy, and a 
sense of humor. Salary $16,272. Blue Cross/ 
Blue Shield and other usual benefits. Position 
available January 1, Applications close Octo- 
ber 15. Send resume, credentials, and refer- 
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DIRECTOR 
ROCHESTER PUBLIC LIBRARY 


and 
MONROE COUNTY LIBRARY SYSTEM 


Responsible for public services to 715,000 people and support services to 36 libraries 
in Rochester and Monroe County + central library services to the 5-county Pioneer 
Library System (pop. 970,000). Joint appointment by RPL and MCLS Boards. As RPL 
director, manages central library, 11 community libraries, and extension agency includ- 
ing Spanish language library; as MCLS director, works closely with 18-member library 
boards in towns in federated library system. Responsible for 3 major budgets totaling 
over $5 million + federal and capital funds ($900,000). Provides leadership for 4 
assistant directors and staff of over 300 (FTE). 


MLS degree + 10 yrs.’ library experience, including at least 3 yrs. in administrative 
roles; ability to maintain successful relations with county, city, and state governments, 
a diversity of cooperating library boards, and member library trustees and staff in a 
participative process; and a record of improving library services to the public. Current 


incumbent is Harold Hacker. 


Salary range $32,400—$36,300; benefits: N.Y.S. retirement system, Social 
Security, Blue Cross/Blue Shield, and dental insurance. 


Send resumes to Joseph Yudelson, Chairperson, Joint RPL/MCLS Search Committee, 


115 South Ave., Rochester, NY 14604. 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 














ences: Director, Great River Regional Library, 
124 Fifth Ave. S., St. Cloud, MN 56301. An 
equal-opportunity employer. 


Assistant to interlibrary loan librarian. Pro- 
gressive multi-type library system in metro- 
politan Chicago serving 100 academic, public, 
and special libraries needs energetic person 
to coordinate bibliographic verification activi- 
ties of large interlibrary loan service. Super- 
vises 2 technical assistants and substitutes 
for librarian as necessary. ALA-accredited 
MLS + 2 yrs.’ work experience with back- 
ground in either interlibrary loan or bib- 
liographic searching in technical services 
preferred. Experience in large library desir- 
able as position requires extensive knowledge 
of bibliographic and reference sources. Mini- 
mum salary $12,480. Send comprehensive 
resume: R. Drescher, Suburban Library Sys- 
tem, 125 Tower Dr., Hinsdale, IL 60521. An 
equal-opportunity employer. 





Catalog department head. DC classification. 
LC subjects. ANSR used on phonodiscs. 
Appropriate experience desired. Applicants 
should have good general education and be 
logically discriminating. ALA-accredited MLS 
required. Supervises 1 professional cataloger 
+ clerical staff. Materials budget $100,000. 
Salary range $14,147-$17,196. Standard bene- 
fits. Closing date November 19. Applicants 
submit resumes and have references and 
other credentials forwarded: City Librarian, 
Decatur Public Library, 247 E. North St., De- 
catur, IL 62523. 
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Cataloger-reference librarian. ALA-accredited 
MLS. Experienced with good background for 
very fast growing county. Only energetic and 
innovative people need apply. Salary $9,200. 
Submit supporting documents to Director, 
moe County Library, Box 579, Conroe, 





County librarian. Manages the county library 
system and supervises a full program of li- 
brary services in northern California. Mini- 
mum qualifications 5 yrs.’ professional library 
experience, including 2 yrs.’ administrative 
capacity; ALA-accredited MLS; possession of 
county librarian certificate issued by the 
California State Board of Library Examiners. 
Salary $1,253-$1,522 per month. Applications 
must be on file no later than 5 p.m., October 
17. For brochure/application write/call: Siski- 
you County Administrator’s Office, Box 750, 
Yreka, CA 96097. (916) 842-2419. 





Director. Responsible for the overall operation 
of an innovative urban public library serving 
a population of 1.5 million with a depart- 
mentalized Main Library, 26 branches, a 
municipal reference library, 3 bookmobiles, 
a vigorous service to retirees and shut-ins, 


and an aggressive information and referral 
program (TIP). Position requires professional 
competence to direct and motivate a large, 
well trained staff. Applicant must be able to 
relate well to other city agencies and to 
highly diversified community groups, speak 
well in public, and participate in legislative 
and negotiating activities. Master’s degree in 
library science, progressively responsible ex- 
perience at the managerial level, thorough 
knowledge of administrative procedures, and 
demonstrated ability to develop programs and 
provide leadership. Salary $38,000, subject to 
increase. Application deadline November 1; 
position open June 1. Contact Clara S. Jones, 
rt gee Detroit Public Library, Detroit, MI 
48202. 


Director, county library serving 100,000 popu- 
lation. ALA-accredited MLS + at least 5 yrs.’ 
administrative experience. Salary $14,812- 
$19,851. Paid hospitalization and other bene- 
fits. Available immediately. Send letter and 
resume to Ector County Commissioners Court, 
Ector County Courthouse, 300 N. Grant, 
Odessa, TX 79761. 


Director of library. City of 43,000 seeking di- 
rector to administer library with annual bud- 
get of $325,000; 140,000 vols.; staff of 18 + 5 
FTE. ALA-accredited MLS; minimum 3 yrs.’ 
experience; salary $13,750-$15,000, depending 
on qualifications. Send letter of application 
and resume to Ronald Coleman, President, 
Board of Trustees, Granite City Public Library, 
Granite City, IL 62040. 





Director of technical services for county li- 
brary, Edina, Minn. Responsibilities include 
ordering, cataloging, processing, circulation, 
computer systems and automated catalog 
production, planning, coordinating, budgeting, 
and supervision of staff of 70. Salary $24,970- 
$31,859. Minimum requirements: ALA-accred- 
ited MLS + 8 yrs.’ post degree professional 
experience or BA with 42 quarter credits in 
library science + 10 yrs.’ post degree pro- 
fessional experience or BA including or 
supplemented by 15 quarter credits in library 
science + 12 yrs.’ post degree professional 
experience, Library science requirements may 
be replaced by information or computer sci- 
ence. Minimum of 5 yrs.’ supervisory or ad- 
ministrative experience is required. System 
budget for 1977 is $6,330,000 serving 550,000 
people via 25 agencies and Outreach. Prefer- 
ence will be given to applicants with public 
library experience. Appointment will probably 
be made in January '78. Send resume by 
October 31: Hennepin County Personnel, at- 
tention John Pederson, Government Center, 
Minneapolis, MN 55487. An equal-opportunity 
employer. 





Librarian. Are you the person we are looking 
for to direct our libraries and work along- 
side our employees and board to give our 
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community innovative and more compre- 
Hensive library service? We are an attractive, 
historical, residential area, the fastest grow- 
ing, and many say most desirable suburb of 
Dayton, with progressive schools, lots of 
parks, strong recreation program. Our resi- 
dents are active people, with high education 
level, and are heavy library users. We are 
looking for a special kind of a person with 
solid, well-rounded, successful library educa- 
tion and experience and top references. Some- 
body who is creative, a successful planner, 
supervisor, and manager, likes to work at his 
job, is ready for a challenge, and wants to 
join our team. We have a main library and 
branch, new building program, budget of 
$197,000, staff of 10, service area of 40,000, 
circulation of 222,000 growing 16 percent an- 
nually. A real opportunity for the right person 
who wants to be where the action is. Begin- 
ning salary $16,000+. We’ll want to get to 
know you well before you come aboard, so 
we prefer an applicant from Ohio or nearby. 
Tell us all about yourself, your successes and 
your ideas. Resume and additional informa- 
tion to President, Washington Township Pub- 
lic Library, Box 2225, Dayton, OH 45401. 


Library director for county system in fast 
growing South Carolina Piedmont. Library 
serves 60,000 population with headquarters 
library, 4 branches, and a bookmobile. 1977- 
78 budget $190,000. Good opportunity for be- 
ginning administrator. Salary $12,558-$14,534. 
ALA-accredited MLS; 2 yrs.’ experience as a 
professional in public library work, with at 
least 1 yrs., administrative experience. Must 
be familiar with all phases of public library 
work including budgets, personnel, and pub- 
lic relations. Filing deadline October 15. Send 
qualifications and resume: Search Commit- 
tee, Pickens County Library, 110 W. First Ave., 
Easley, SC 29640. 


Principal systems engineer, Strong data pro- 
cessing manager to head systems develop- 
ment function. Candidates should have tech- 
nical, library automation, and business skills 
and be able to work in a nonstructured en- 
vironment. Service orientation is a must. Must 
have ability to “take charge” and build an 
organization. Starting salary $21,288. Resi- 
dency within the corporate limits of the City 
of Chicago is required at the time of employ- 
ment. Send resume: Arlene Chamberlain, Di- 
rector of Library Personnel, Chicago Public 
coping | 425 N. Michigan Ave., 13th floor, Chi- 
cago, L 60611. An equal-opportunity employer. 


Video librarian responsible for training pat- 
rons in use of video tape equipment, plan- 
ning, taping local interest programs, circulat- 
ing equipment, programming for community 
roups. Requires demonstrated competence 
n use of equipment and willingness to work 
flexible schedule with persons of diverse 
backgrounds and ages, Public relations orien- 
tation highly emphasized. Some library school 
and/or AV education course work desirable. 
Salary $9,000. Usual fringe benefits. Begin 
January 1, Send complete resume: Richard 
Morrill, Mishawaka Public Library, 209 Lincoln 
Way East, Mishawaka, IN 46544, 





SPECIAL LIBRARY 


Assistant acquisitions librarian. Duties in- 
clude supervision of serials and order sec- 
tion, overseeing ordering procedures, and 
working with head acquisitions librarian. 
MLS or equivalent, 1-2 yrs.’ related library 
experience, reading knowledge of 1 or more 
foreign languages. Supervisory experience de- 
sirable. 22 days vacation, sick leave, major 
medical insurance, and TIAA-CREF pension 
plan. Salary from base of $12,210 depending 
on qualifications. Send letter of application 
and resume before October 31: Jeniece Guy, 
Head of Personnel, Center for Research Li- 
braries, 5721 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IL 
60637. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. 





STATE LIBRARY 





Assistant to the director. Serve state library 
development agency in primary role as per- 
sonnel officer to staff of 55 FTE. Responsible 
for~advertiSing and recruiting both profes- 
Sional and support positions, interviewing 
and assisting in the selection process, main- 


taining liaison with appropriate state person- 


nel_ officers. Represents the agency in union 
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and grievance matters and performs various 
other duties as assigned by the director. ALA- 
accredited MLS and knowledge of current 
trends in personnel administration. Com- 
munication skills emphasized. Previous per- 
sonnel or administrative experience desirable. 
Minimum starting salary $11,078 + usual 
benefits. Send resume and references: Charles 
Joyce, Massachusetts Bureau of Library Ex- 
tension, 648 Beacon St., Boston, MA 02215. An 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action, Title IX 
employer. 


FOR SALE 





BOOKMOBILES and MINI VANS. 5 book- 
mobiles (2-1967; 3-1969) International 
Frame, Gerstenslager Body, power steering, 
manual/power brakes, V8 engine, 5-speed 
manual transmission, power generator gas/ 
electric, heat/air conditioned, 38-foot length, 
good condition. 2 mini vans (1970 Ford power 
steering), manual brakes, 6-cylinder engine, 
automatic transmission, power generator gas/ 
electric, heat/air conditioned. Best offer (sub- 
ject to board approval). For additional infor- 
mation: Director of Fac. & Equip., Chicago 
Public Library, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
IL 60611. (312) 269-2978. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 





OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of- 
print books as listed in all library indexes 
(Granger: Essay & General Literature. Shaw 
Standard, Fiction, wt gs 3 Lamont, Speech, 
“ign be as lists invited. E. 4 St., New York, 





EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from Interna- 
tional Bookfinders, inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 





THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a spe- 
cialist search for your o.p. titles. American or 
foreign. Inquiries for single titles or desider- 
ata lists receive personal and diligent atten- 
tion, if given to us exclusively for a specific 
ies Paul A. Stroock, Box 126, Jericho, NY 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 





BACK ISSUES available of titles in “Readers 
Guide” and “PPI”. Send want lists. Magazine 
da Room 405, 145 W. 29th, New York, NY 





U.S. GOVERNMENT publications. Out-of-print. 
We buy, sell, and exchange. S, Ward, La Plata, 
MD 20646, Wanted: Monthly Catalog. 





ABRAHAM'S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E., 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. 
We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields 
and languages. No single issues wanted. 





BACK ISSUE magazines: general, scholarly, 
technical. Designed to serve public libraries 
as well as high school and junior college li- 
braries. Please send want lists to Back Issues 
West, a Division of Ludwig Periodica, Box 
6688, Tucson, AZ 85716. 





WE SHIP YOUR ORDERS IN 48 HOURS— 
BACK ISSUES—general, technical, medical, 
scholarly. Hawkeye Book & Mag., Academy 
Acres, Box 231, Redfield, SD 57469. 





LEARNED PERIODICALS in humanities and 
sciences. 20 yrs. in business, Welcome want 
and sales lists. John C. O'Connor, 54 Norman 
PI., Tenafly, NJ 07670. 





WANTED: Bound volumes and loose copies of 
The Saturday Evening Post. Please write R. E. 
vg eee 1100 Waterway Blvd., Indianapolis, 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES are one of 
our specialties, Foreign books and periodicals, 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, 
Inc., Box 352, White Plains, NY 10602. 





ASK AND YOU SHOULD RECEIVE, Back Issues 
from Way's Magazines Unlimited. Box AL- 
193, Seattle, WA 98111. 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. J. S. Canner & 
Co., 49-65 Lansdowne St., Boston, MA 02215. 





SERVICES AND SOURCES 





LIBRARIES! Resource-Media Centers! Super 8 
sound features, educational films, documen- 
taries, shorts. Over 300 popular/ unusual titles! 
All subjects! 1⁄2 the cost of 16mm! Free cata- 
log. Cinema Alberta (Dept. D), 4-10228 - 97 
St., Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T5J OL8, 





“HOW TO GET A JOB WITH AN AMERICAN 
FIRM OVERSEAS” (22 pp.) discusses qualifi- 
cations, conditions, job contracts, travel pay, 
other subjects & lists 200 employers. $3. Op- 
portunities Unlimited—39, Suite 501, 79 Wall 
St., New York, NY 10005. 





SOLAR ENERGY BOOKS—FREE CATALOG. 
Centerline, 401 S. 36th St., Phoenix, AZ 85034. 





MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 





CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school and 
Children's libraries put the new Sears list to 
work. Over 1,200 see, see also, and notes cards | 
+ 145-p. manual/list of headings w/Dewey 
numbers, $35.95. Woods Library Publishing Co., 
9159 Clifton Pk., Evergreen Park, IL 6064 





MARCFICHE: The least expensive and most 
up-to-date source of cataloging. MARC Re- 
search, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 





CHILDREN’S AMERICAN HISTORY RECORD- 
INGS. Professional casts. Low as $1.89. Free 
brochure, Box 61, N. Hollywood, CA 91603, 





EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS search titles or 
Subject. Plus 150,000 indexed stock. PAB, 2917 
Atlantic, Atlantic City, NJ 08041. (609-344-1943), 





CONGRESS IN PRINT: a weekly alert to just- 
released committee hearings, prints, and staff 
Studies. Subscription only. For information 
write Dept. 101, Washington Monitor, 201 
3 Se his Ave., N.E., Washington, DC 





TRAVEL COLORSLIDES by GAF. U.S., foreign 
wildlife, Disney, Catalog 50¢. Worldwide, 7427- 
AL Washburn So., Minneapolis MN 55423. 





NOW ON CASSETTE TAPE, condensations of 
over 48 best selling books and subjects of 
vital interest authored by leading writers and 
authorities. For free catalog, write Attitude 
Development Group, 16231 W. Fourteen Mile 
Rd., Birmingham, MI 48009. (313) 647-7525, 


nn 


UNITED NATIONS DOCUMENTATION ON 
MICROFICHE—a special service for complete 
and partial sets, individual volumes, selected 
“‘mimeographed” series. Write for our new 
catalog. UNIFO Publishers Ltd., POB 89, White 
Plains, NY 10602, 





DIRECTORY OF CONSERVATIVE AND LIBER- 
TARIAN SERIALS, PUBLISHERS, AND FREE- 
LANCE MARKETS. 64 p. $3.50. Favorable re- 
views in “Right Report” 7/15 and “Armed 
Citizen. News” 8/77. Lists some free publica- 
tions. Dennis D. Murphy, 3404 N. Romero, 
Box B11, Tucson, AZ 85705. 





AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


PTLA 





For more than a century PTLA has 

been the basic, depended-upon 
information source for book 
professionals. For more than a century 
librarians, booksellers, wholesalers, and 
researchers have consulted PTLA for 
current, comprehensive data on U.S. 
book publishers, their programs and 
policies, and all their titles. For more 
than a century PTLA has been a boon for 
people who have neither the time, 
space, or money to systematically write 
for and collect publishers’ catalogs of 
varying sizes, shapes, and currency. 


And, with each passing year, with each 
new generation of book people—the 
importance of PTLA’s usefulness has not 
diminished. The 1976 edition, in fact, 
sold out completely barely four months 
after publication. 


This brand-new 6-volume 1977 edition 
puts the current, specially-prepared 
catalogs and supplement listings of some 
1,400 U.S. publishers at your fingertips 
in less than 18 inches of shelf or desk 
space. And it has the titles of 200 
publishers who were not represented in 
the last edition. 


The massive Supplement in the first 
volume of PTLA 1977 is alone worth the 
price of the set. Here are hundreds of 
current trade lists of those small but 
immensely important specialty 
publishers. Regional History, Black 
Studies, Hospital Management, 
Entomology, Occult, Crafts, 
Numismatics, Folklore, are just a few of 
the areas they publish in. After a 
hundred years, PTLA 1977 is still the 
best bargain in the book world. 


What you need every working day 
is what you get with PTLA 1977. 
Order it now. 





PUBLISHERS’ TRADE LIST 
ANNUAL 1977 

ISBN 0-8352-0979-2. ISSN 0079-7855. 
LC 4-12648. September 1977. 

84" x 11”. c. 10,000 pages. $50.00 tent. 
the 6-vol. set. 


Order from: R.R. Bowker Order Dept., 
P.O. Box 1807, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
48106. 


(Outside Western Hemisphere: Bowker, 
Erasmus House, Epping, Essex, England.) 


Sales tax will be added where applicable. All 
prices include shipping and handling charges, 
and are applicable to the United States, its 
territories and possessions. Prices are 10% higher 
in all other Western Hemisphere countries. 
Prices and publication dates are subject to 
change without notice. 


NEW YORK & LONDON 
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Some people work 








a lifetime to get 
one best seller. 








We've got 22 of them. 
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L be a best seller...year after year...an en- 
cyclopedia has got to have more than a good- 
looking cover. 

Its got to be interesting. Whoever heard of a 
dull best seller? 

Its got to be understandable. Complicated 
writing just doesn’t get read. 

And, to be a best seller, an encyclopedia has 
got to have broad, practical appeal to people of 
different ages and interests. 

World Book has got what it takes... on all 
counts. | 

World Book is interesting. Its vivid, dynamic 
writing and more than 29,000 illustrations 
make even dull subjects come alive. 


World Book | 
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World Book is easy to understand. The editors 
know you don’t have to use big words to explain 
big ideas. And they make sure an article is writ- 
ten at the language level of the people most 
likely to be interested in that subject.That’s why 
the article on puppets reads easier than the one 
on thermodynamics. 


And, World Book appeals to everyone. In addi- 
tion to the usual school subjects, it has a wealth 
of practical information on crafts, hobbies, 
sports, travel and do-it-yourself projects. 

With all that going for it...it shouldn’t sur- 


prise you that World Book is the world’s best 
selling-encyclopedia...by a wide margin. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, a subsidiary of Field Enterprises, Inc. 
510 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654. 
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DIRECTORY INFORMATION SERVICE: A Refer- 
ence Periodical Covering Business and Industrial Direc- 
tories, Professional and Scientific Rosters, and Other 
Lists and Guides of All Kinds.A brand-new periodical, 
DIS furnishes detailed, up-to-date entries arranged in 15 
subject categories. Listings give a variety of information 
about each directory—coverage, number of listings, in- 
formation given in each entry, frequency and month of 
publication, price, etc. Concentrates on new directories 
and new editions. Cumulative title index, subject index, 
and list of discontinued publications. About 75pp. and 
500 entries per issue. Subscriptions start with Issue 
No. 1, April 1977. Annual subscription, 3 issues, $36.00. 


INTERNATIONAL AUTHORS AND WRITERS 
WHO’S WHO. 8th ed. Edited by Adrian Gaster. Fully 
revised and updated, the eighth edition offers about 
14,000 bio-bibliographical sketches—4,000 more than 
the previous edition—on the world’s noteworthy novel- 
ists, poets, dramatists, editors, critics, journalists, etc. 
About 900pp. $52.50. 


WHO’S WHO IN SAUDI ARABIA 1976-77. 1st ed. 
Edited by Prof. Samir Sarhan. The first biographical 
dictionary devoted to this newsmaking country provides 
detailed biographies on some 800 prominent Saudis, plus 
statistical and directory information on the country. 
(Published by Europa Publications Ltd. Available in 
America from Gale.) About 300pp. $45.00. 


MEDICAL AND HEALTH INFORMATION 
DIRECTORY: A Guide to State, National and Inter- 
national Organizations, Government Agencies, Educa- 
tional Institutions, Hospitals, Grant-Award Sources, 
Health Care Delivery Agencies, Journals, Newsletters, 
Review Serials, Abstracting Services, Publishers, Re- 
search Centers, Computerized Data Banks, Audio- 
visual Services, and Libraries and Information Centers. 
lst ed. Edited by Anthony T. Kruzas. Consolidates infor- 
mation dispersed in a score of general reference books 
and furnishes much material not included in other printed 
sources. Over 12,000 entries in 32 sections, many with 
individual indexes. 680pp. $48.00. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY GALE 


EXAMINE ANY OR ALL OF THESE NEW GALE PUBLICATIONS ON 30-DAY APPROVAL 






STATISTICS SOURCES: A Subject Guide to Data 
on Industrial, Business, Social, Educational, Financial, 
and Other Topics for the U.S. and Internationally. 
5th ed. Edited by Paul Wasserman and Jacqueline 
Bernero. Over 20,000 citations of sources of statistical 
data on nearly 12,000 subjects. Includes a selected bib- 
liography of key statistical sources. 976pp. $58.00. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH WRITERS. Edited by 
Matthew J. Bruccoli, C.E. Frazer Clark, Jr., and Richard 
Layman. The first in a series of exciting volumes, each 
presenting ten or more interviews with noted profes- 
sionals in a single field. James Dickey, Brendan Gill, 
Thomas Tryon, and others relate their personal views 
of their lives and works in Conversations with Writers. 
Additional volumes on other writers, musicians, etc., 
in prep. About 300pp. per vol. $18.00/vol.{SO) + © 


BOOK PUBLISHERS DIRECTORY: An Information 
Service Covering New and Established, .Private and 
Special Interest, Avant-Garde and Alternative, Organi- 
zation and Association, Government and Institution 
Presses. Edited by Elizabeth Geiser and Annie Brewer. 
This new quarterly provides current information on 
many publishers not found in traditional sources, plus 
much useful data missing in listings included in other 
directories. About 700 entries per issue. Subscriptions 
start with Issue No. 1, June 1977. Annual subscription, 
4 issues, $75.00. 


FOREIGN TRADE MARKETPLACE. 1st ed. Edited 
by George J. Schultz. This convenient one-volume guide 
to the complicated arena of foreign trade contains two 
sections: 1) asubject-classified directory of nearly 5,000 
companies, consultants, etc., and 2) a practical hand- 
book on the mechanics of foreign trade from the per- 
spective of American companies. Chapter indexes; sub- 
ject and geographic index. A Norback Book. 662pp. 
$48.00. 


This symbol designates titles available on 
Gale’s time-saving Standing Order plan. 


GALE RESEARCH CO. e BOOK TOWER œ DETROIT, MI 48226 


Customers in the U.K., on the Continent, and in Africa order direct from: 
GALE RESEARCH CO. è c/o European Book Service @ P.O. Box 124 è Weesp, The Netherlands 
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Science Press, the pioneer of library 
automation, can now furnish libraries 
with the finest in microfilm and com- 
puter services PLUS the large screen 
ROM 3 COM Terminal. 

lf you’re still using a card catalog 
but want to switch to the modern, more 
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convenient microfilm information sys- 
tem, Science Press has everything — 
film and terminal — to handle the con- 
version for you. 

Write to us for details, prices and 
complete information. 


Please send me the following information: 


C] ! need particular information on the ROM 3 Reader 


C] Science Press Microfilm Information System 


C] O.C.L.C. Conversion to Printed or Microfilm Catalogs 


NAME 


LIBRARY 


P. O. Box 342-G 
Herndon, Virginia 22070 
Phone 703/450-4477 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 















CHECKPOINT 





SALUTES 


~ AMERICA'S LIBRARIANS 


(and the Federal Communications Commission, too) 





Here’s a welcome toast to the hundreds of librarians who 
were confident, as we were, that CHECKPOINT MK II would 
receive FCC approval. 


On August 5, 1977, our petition for rule change was unani- 
mously approved by the FCC. This means that all those li- 
brarians who installed CHECKPOINT, despite their concern 
about the regulations, can now relax and be grateful that 
they took that prudent risk. WE SALUTE YOU! 


It also means that those librarians who have been hesitating 
to choose CHECKPOINT because of FCC concerns can now 
proceed to install the CHECKPOINT MK II Library Security 
System with only one concern in mind — what's best for their 
collections. 


WE SALUTE THE FCC for confirming what we and thousands 
of librarians have known all along — that CHECKPOINT MK II 
causes no harmful interference to other users of the radio 


spectrum and/or cardiac pacemakers. In addition, 
CHECKPOINT MK II 


O has no false alarm problems;* 
0O provides the best loss reduction results:* 
*See Library Technology Report of November 1976 
O enables the librarian to challenge with confidence: 
O offers top dollar value in library security. 
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PPAGE ONE 


BREAKTHROUGH IN SERIALS CATALOGING REVOLUTION. In October, the Ohio College Library Center 
not only put into operation its long-awaited serials catalog card production system, but also 
broke precedent by "subsidizing" a project managed by others--one that is critical to univer- 
sal bibliographic control of serials. 
; OCLC's printed catalog cards (for serials which are cataloged on-line) will make life 
= easier and libraries more effective in some thousand user installations across the country. 
= Up to now, OCLC participants could push a button to get all the cards they needed for a 
~ monographic record; but for serials, they could only view the delectable record on the screen, 
then had to go elsewhere for cards. : 

Without a vast and usable machine-readable base of serials cataloging records, the new 
card system would mean little. But such a base has been abuilding through a project known as 
CONSER, partially funded and managed by the Council on Library Resources and using the OCLC 
facility for storage and retrieval of participants' records. (See AL, Jan. 1977, pp. 21-27.) 
This month, the Library of Congress, which has been "authenticating" or cleaning up the 
records, was supposed to take on management of the project, but wasn't yet ready to enter cose 
"CONSER IL" phase. 

Meanwhile, OCLC had aatia its contract with CLR, effective December 1977. Now, of its 
own accord, it has announced that it will donate time and staff to keep the file going indef- 
initely--"until the CLR, the Council's CONSER Advisory Group, and LC decide that the body of 
machine readable records produced is essentially complete." Of some 200,000 records on the 
CONSER base, only about 60,000 are now authenticated. Harvard is the latest to join the 
- group of CONSER participants putting records into the base. 





ALA'S FILM "THE SPEAKER" WON A SPECIAL JURY AWARD FOR EXCELLENCE in the communications com- 
petition at the International Film Festival in San Francisco Oct. 5-16. 


FEDS BAN GAY LIT IN PRISONS; GROUP FIGHTS BACK. According to Norman Carlson, director of the 
U.S. Bureau of Prisons, "publications advocating homosexuality exacerbate a major problem. 
Publications which call attention to or identify inmates who accept homosexuality can, in our 
opinion, be detrimental to their safety as well as the safety of others." October's Inside- 
Outside, a newsletter on library services to prisons, reports that prison authorities inter- 
pret Carlson's policy to suit their own tastes, banning periodicals that deal favorably with 
"problem inmates" and "prison unions" as well as homosexuals. 

Last spring, the Lambda Legal Defense and Educational Foundation of New York City filed 
Suit against the Bureau of Prisons in a Washington, D.C., federal court on behalf of Calvin 
_ Keach, a prisoner recently transferred from Oklahoma to Texas, and three periodicals: It's 
_ Time, published by the National Gay Task Force, Join Hands, which specializes in gay polit- 
ical prison news, and Off Our Backs, the only women's publication censored by prison author- 
ities. Keach had been denied access to 20 periodicals. The case is still in the discovery 
stage, with both sides exchanging information. Lambda does not expect a quick settlement. 


IT'S OFFICIAL: A CENTER FOR THE BOOK will be created within the Library of Congress accord- 
ing to legislation signed by President Carter Oct. 14. Originally proposed by LC's Task 
Force on Goals, Organization, and Planning, the privately financed center will promote schol- 
arly research and public interest in books (AL, June, pp. 289-90). 


~ IN AN UNPRECEDENTED MOVE TO ALERT GRANT-SEEKERS EARLY, the Office of Education has announced 
eB 57 grant deadlines for the upcoming year in the Oct. 12 Federal Register, p. 54984. 


fore: STO PREREGISTER FOR ALA'S PLACEMENT CENTER AT MIDWINTER, request applicant or job order forms 
from the Office for Library Personnel Resources, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 before 
Boats Dec. 20. You can also apply directly to the center, which will be open from Monday Jan. 23 
= through noon on Thursday Jan. 26 in the lower exhibit hall of the Palmer House. 


= WHEN 5,000 WORKERS SUDDENLY LOST THEIR JOBS at the Lykes Corp. (formerly Sheet & Tool) in 
= September, the Public Library of Youngstown and Mahoning County in Ohio took prompt action 

= to help them. Librarians offered meeting rooms to concerned citizens and took part in town 
= meetings. They borrowed instructive films from the U.S. Bureau of Employment Services and 
stocked up on materials covering such subjects as changing careers, preparing resumes, and 
improving office skills. They also ordered additional out-of-town newspapers for the 
branches, so everyone could read the want ads. The Youngstown Vindicator and a local TV 
station publicized the librarians' efforts. 
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At Baker & Taylor, we don’t believe a new book should 
land on the best seller list before it lands on a library’s shelf. 
This is why so many libraries have turned to us for new books. 
We're the largest book buyer in the business. We pur- 
chase millions of books a year from more than 23,000 
publishers...which means we're a very important customer 
to any publisher. Publishers react quickly to our orders. Our 
deliveries are immediate, which means yours are, too. In 
addition, we employ a full staff of professional librarians 
and book buyers to help us anticipate best sellers, so we re 
well stocked and ready to ship when your orders arrive. 
We offer the most generous discounts in the industry. We 
provide complete cataloging and processing, including the 
installation of theft detection devices. And we offer extra 
services like Approval Programs, Current Awareness Ser- 
vices. Standing Order Services and BATAB, Baker & Taylor's 
computerized acquisition service. And, youll never see a 
charge for service or handling on any Baker & Taylor invoice. 
So if you want to receive your new book order prior to 
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patron demand, get in touch with us. Just fill in the coupon 
and send it to the Baker & Taylor distribution center 
nearest you. 


Mail coupon to your nearest Distribution Center. 
Please send information about the following: 


O Direct Order Service O Approval Program O Continuation Service 
O Cataloging & Processing O BATAB U Please contact me. 
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Like our arithmetic, our special bonus offer is 
unusual. But it all adds up in your favor. It's th 
ideal chance to expand your serials collection 
on microform. 


BUY 1 


Purchase a new or additional 1977 UMI seria 
title... 


RENEW 1 


Aaree to renew that same title for 1978... 


AND 
GET 1 FREE 


Then you get the 1976 volume/year of that 
serial title FREE! Or if you prefer, you may 
take your bonus in serials backfiles or equip- 
ment such as readers or microform storage 
cabinets worth the equivalent value of the ad 
tional 1977 volume/year ordered. There is nc 
dollar limit on your bonus...imagine getting 
$200...$1,000...$5,000 or more FREE! It’s 


your choice! 


Call us toll-free at 800-521-3042 or write to u 
to find out more about this special limited tim 
offer. But do it soon. The offer ends Decembe 
15, 1977. After that, one plus one equals two 
again. 





Even before this special bonus offer, the figuri 
were always on your side. 


Microform requires only 6% of the space 
used for storage of paper copies. 


Microform is 2 to 13 times less expensive 
than acquiring or replacing titles with pape 
reprints. 


¢ Over 11,000 serials titles are available in 
microform from UMI. 


Preserving your serials in microform is usual 
less expensive than the cost of binding your 
current serials titles and the titles are never “c 
to the bindery,’ It eliminates missing or torn 
pages, and microform lasts almost forever. 
Find out more. Contact us now! 


Intemational 


300 NORTH ZEEB ROAD, ANN ARBOR. MICHIGAN 48106 
800-521-3042 








Atlanta conferees begin the dialog: New York's Major Owens, Georgia librarians A. Ray 
Rowland and Emily Payne, Prof. E. A. Jones of Morehouse College, Georgia Librarian 
Editor Charles Beard, and the active honorary chair, Lillian Carter. 


Georgia Leads Off 


With Miss Lillian as honorary chair 
and Hugh Carter, Jr., representing the 
President, Gov. George Busbee hosted 
the first pre-White House Conference on 
Libraries and Information Services Sept. 
15-16. In a spirit of camaraderie, 1,200 
Georgians—a majority of them non- 
librarians—met in Atlanta’s World Con- 
gress Center to discuss library problems 
of today and tomorrow. 

New York State Sen. Major Owens, a 
former librarian, sounded the keynote: 
“To get a proper legislative package 
through a state legislature,” he declared, 
“we must develop simple models, ex- 
amples, and prototypes of the kinds of 
library service the average citizen can 
look forward to if the necessary legisla- 
tion is enacted.” 

At the banquet Hugh Carter, Jr., the 
President’s nephew and special assistant, 
told the delegates the Administration 


seeks guidance in developing new direc- - 


tions in federal library programs to re- 
flect innovations in technology and 
services. 

The dialog which will culminate at 
the Washington conference in 1979 ac- 
tually began in the small group discus- 
sions in Atlanta, where librarians and 
nonlibrarians debated recommendations 
for Georgia libraries. Follow-up meet- 
ings will be held throughout the state 
to complete the platform. 

Immediately after the conference, 
leaders of the Southeastern Library As- 
sociation gathered to discuss the Geor- 
gian experience as a prototype. Out of 
their session, these suggestions emerged: 
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e To get the best socio-economic 
demographic mix of delegates, state 
planners should use the bullet rather 
than the shotgun approach. 

e Plain English should replace li- 
brary jargon throughout. 

e Background materials should be 
studied by delegates well before the 
conference. 

e Local get-togethers to exchange in- 
formation should precede governors’ 
conferences. 

_@ Experienced moderators and. re- 
search persons should be assigned to dis- 
cussion groups. 

e National as well as state issues 
should be considered. 


South Dakota Passes 


At the Sept. 26-27 meeting of the Ad- 
visory Committee to the White House 
Conference on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Services in Chicago’s Hyatt Re- 


The 

White House 
Conference 
on Libraries 
and 
Information 
Services 





gency, advisors learned that 48 of the 
57 states and territories have filed official 
letters of intent to hold pre-WHCLIS 
meetings. Every state except South 
Dakota has shown some interest: South 
Dakotans consider the guidelines too 
rigid. 

Under chair Frederick Burkhardt of 
Vermont, committee members reported 
progress toward the conferences in their 
areas. New York State, for example, is 
forging ahead of the guidelines under 
the enthusiastic Gov. Hugh Carey and 
Edwin Newman, who chairs the plan- 
ning committee. 

Meeting with Al Trezza, executive 
director of the National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science, the 
advisors labored to relax some guide- 
lines. They determined that each state 
and territory has the right to decide for 
itself how to choose delegates to Wash- 
ington. 

The committee also defined those to 
be included in the suggested one-third / 
two-third mix: “Librarians” are present 
or former librarians, information scien- 
tists, or professionals in the fields of li- 
braries, information science, or com- 
munications; A/V educators; or those 
involved in governing, advising, or estab- 
lishing policies for libraries. “Lay per- 
sons” are active Friends and everyone 
else. 

Compared to that, choosing the sym- 
bol pictured below was easy. Officially 
in red, it was designed by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. —E.RP. 


California Boosts 
Library Funds 500% 


Just before the legislative deadline on 
Oct. 1, Gov. Jerry Brown signed Cali- 
fornia’s new Library Services Act. The 
budget-conscious governor cut $1.3 
from the $6.6 million bill, but even at 
that he upped the usual annual aid to 
libraries 500 percent. 

The act opens new horizons for librar- 
ians and patrons from Siskiyou County 
on the Oregon border to Calexico in the 
south. Compared with other big states 
—and some smaller ones like Georgia 
and Maryland—California has been pro- 
viding only minimal, 5 cents per capita 
support for its libraries. In 1975-76, 
California Library Association members 
forged an $8.1 million plan to equalize 
library services and set up a state net- 
work to share the resources of all its 
libraries. 

Early this year, bearded state senator 
John Dunlap (D-Napa) worked with 
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“Dial* A’ Story 


Winsor Dial-A-Story is a complete 
system installed by the library that 
enables children to call from any phone 
to hear a story. We've put it all together 
and offer 52 professionally told story 
tapes, on easy to operate tape player, 
and a promotional packet with posters, 
promotional ideas, and press releases. 
And it requires no extra staff. All the 
work is done for you. 































Just install Winsor Dial-A-Story in your 
library and watch the results. 


Or use Winsor Dial-A-Story creatively 
and revel in the results. 


è Why limit the celebration of children’s 
books to just 7 days each year? Keep 
the spirit of Children's Book Week 

` alive all year long with Dial-A-Story. 


Help a philanthropic group play Santa 
to the library...and gain some clever 
publicity at the same time. Many civic 
and philanthropic groups are helping 
libraries sponsor Dial-A-Story. A well- 
timed gift to the library could pro- 
mote first class PR for both lucky li- 
brary and proud donor. 


For as little as .007¢ per call, your li- 
brary puts out some of the most effec- 
tive advertising and PR work that can be 
done. 


$833.00 buys: 


Complete Winsor Dial-A-Story system 
etape player 
*promotional packet & manual 
52 tapes 


Exciting listing of new tapes now available. 


For more information 
write: 


Winsor Enterprises 
Box 568 
Canton, Illinois 61520 


or all: 


309-647-3417 


The Dial-A-Story cartridge tape player and counter 
— completely compatible with all phone systems. 
It's o breeze to handle. 


Is this the kind of dynamic public service program 
you'd like working for you? Order now and have 
Winor Dial-A-Story installed in time for your winter 
programs. 
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Inthe News 


CLA to incorporate the plan in a bill. 
He suggested that seven of the 13 mem- 
bers of the Library Services Board rep- 
resent the public. On March 31, when 
he introduced SB 832, 32 other senators 
and assembly members signed as co- 
authors. 

Throughout the state, librarians beat 
the grass roots to create citizen support 
for SB 832. A bright fuchsia leaflet from 
CLA told the patrons of its benefits: a 
bibliographic data base, unlimited ac- 
cess through the network, major refer- 
ence centers, and “universal borrow- 
ing,” which allows public library card 
holders to borrow materials over the 
counter at all public libraries in the state. 
T shirts and buttons reading “YES on 
SB 832” appeared in Sacramento along 
with cartons of supporting cards and let- 
ters. (Continued below.) 





Register of Copyrights Barbara Ringer 
recently adopted this seal for use after 
Jan. 1. Replacing the old symbol of an 
open book, it represents the new law’s 
theory that copyright begins at the moment 
of creation—when author puts pen to 
paper. 


Warning Notices for Copies and Machines 


As promised in AL’s special pullout 
section on copyright and interlibrary 
loan (Oct. pp. 493-92C), here are two 
further aids* to photocopying within the 
law. 

The Interlibrary Loan Committee of 
ALA’s Reference and Adult Services 
Division recommends the following 
wording for the warning to be included 
on each photocopy, according to Sub- 
section 108 (a) (3) of the copyright law: 

Notice: This material may be pro- 
tected by copyright law (Title 17 U.S. 
Code). 

Your library may choose to stamp 
the sentence on the first page of each 
item photocopied; to attach it to the 
photocopying machine glass so it ap- 
pears on every page automatically; to 
attach a sticker bearing the notice on 
each item; or to affix it in some other 
manner. 

The RASD ILL Committee also rec- 
ommends the following warning for dis- 


play on your library’s unsupervised 
photocopy machines as required in 
Subsection 108 (f) (1): 

Notice: The copyright law of the 
United States (Title 17 U.S. Code) gov- 
erns the making of photocopies of 
copyrighted material. The person using 
this equipment is liable for any in- 
fringement. 

The Copyright Office’s specific ‘“‘warn- 
ing of copyright,” to be displayed 
wherever copying orders are accepted 
and included on each local form [Sub- 
sections 108 (d) (2) and (e) (2)], will be 
published in the Federal Register; AL 
expects to reprint it next month. Also 
scheduled for AL’s December issue is 
the RASD Interlibrary Loan Commit- 
tee’s “Record Maintenance and Reten- 
tion Guidelines” now being prepared 
by the RASD Interlibrary Loan Commit- 
tee in line with the CONTU guidelines. 

ALA Publishing Services is prepar- 
ing a special packet on the new law. 


“ALA has advised library supply houses of this recommended language should 


they wish to provide notices. 


The bill passed the Senate in July, 
the Assembly in August. Final action 
in the legislature set the appropria- 
tion at $6.6 million, “the bare mini- 
mum level to cover the costs of the 
major components,” according to Sen. 
Dunlap. 

Gov. Brown’s last-minute cut sliced 
out the $1.3 million allocated for special 
service programs for hospitalized and 
shut-in people, but left intact the ser- 
vices to the economically disadantaged 
and to persons whose English is limited. 


Their Reach Exceedeth .. . 


Academic librarians may be bursting 
with innovative programs for improving 
services, but their demand far exceeds 
the funding supplied by the Office of 
Education. 


An OE official pointed out this cold 
reality recently when he announced the 
FY 1977 grants for Research/Demon- 
stration in Library and Information Sci- 
ence under the Higher Education Act 
Title II-B. Eighteen projects won a total 
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of $1.5 million, but they were selected 
from 185 applications asking for $12.5 
million. For the last five years the per- 
centage has been similar. 

OE also awarded other grants totaling 
$10 million under the College Library 
Resources Program HEA Title II-A and 


$2 million for education and training 


under Title II-B. 


Carter Signs LSCA Extension 


On Oct. 7 President Carter signed 
into law the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act Amendments of 1977 (AL, 
Oct., p. 469). The act, now PL 95-123, 
extends LSCA for five more years with a 
total authorization of $892 million. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Briefs from Abroad 


LONDON-—They hung from the raft- 
ers and the rafters shook as ALA Presi- 
dent Eric Moon, guest speaker Oct. 5 at 
the British Library Association Cen- 
tenary, described attitudes and innova- 
tions in American librarianship which 
might be worthy of innovation—and then 
asked what had become of social activ- 
ism in British librarianship. 

Treading these dangerous waters with 
“force, elegance, and tact,” according 
to one observer, Moon received one of 
the few standing ovations during the 
four-day conference. His talk was spon- 
sored by the Association of Assistant Li- 
brarians, in which he was active during 
his own British library career. 

Only some 800 of the 25,000 LA 
members braved Londons’ high prices 
to attend the Centenary, but representa- 
tives of 38 nations were on hand. 


IFE—Preparations are underway for a 
second Bookweek Conference in Ni- 
geria’s capital, March 1—4. Working with 
the Nigerian Booksellers Assn. in set- 
ting up the seminars are representatives 
of the American Library, American Uni- 
versity Presses, American Booksellers, 
and American Publishers Associations. 
AAP initiated the program, “The Role 
of the Book in Education.” 


SAN JOSE-—To serve several Central 
American countries over the next two 
years, a Centralized Cataloging Center 
is being developed at the University of 
Costa Rica. The U.S. AMIGOS Bib- 
liographic Council is advising on a pro- 
posed change from manual to automated 
bibliographic data processing. Also 
under consideration is an Inter-American 
Center for the Standardization of Li- 
brary Techniques at the same university. 
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Rebind them in Treasure Trove Illustrated 


or Decorated covers. They'll be better than 
new at a fraction of the cost. 





Treasure Trove Illustrated covers are 
quality reproductions of the original dust 
jacket art, printed on tough library 
buckram, designed to last more than 

100 circulations. 


Treasure Trove Illustrated covers are 
available for all of your popular juvenile 
and young adult titles. Book 


a e 
Chae Brow” 4 Questions 
A s and Answer 





For other rebound books Treasure Trove provides 
Decorated covers in a wide selection of patterns and 
colors appropriate for any title. 


A rebcund book will last for more than 100 circulations 
and at today’s book prices it’s your best bargain. 


For information 
contact your library 
binder or write: 


Library Binding Service, Inc. 
2134 E. Grand Ave. 

Des Moines, Iowa 50305 
(515) 262-3191 
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A Bit Optimistic 


I was pleased to see AL taking a more 
active role in international librarianship. As 
one who has traveled widely in South 
America, I congratulate you on your inform- 
ative and entertaining article on Bolivia 
(Sept., pp. 409-12). 

Probably you are a bit optimistic about 
information developments in that country, 
but it is safe to say that libraries are be- 
coming an essential component of most edu- 
cational systems in Latin America. Getting 
to know the neighbours south of the Rio 
Grande has never been an easy task for the 
U.S., but maybe your type of reporting will 
help bridge the gap. 

Juan R. FREUDENTHAL, Associate 
Professor, Simmons College, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Thanks to Ms. Shepard 


“Born Again in the Andes” provides a 
well organized survey of issues and prob- 
lems librarians confront daily in the less- 
developed countries and which, after 
analysis, prove not to be significantly differ- 
ent from those U.S. librarians handle. .. . 

Unfortunately the extent of Organization 





Branch library, La Paz, Bolivia 
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of American States assistance to library 
science is not readily known. After years 
of bureaucratic battles, many of Marietta 
Daniels Shepard’s projects are being real- 
ized. In terms of capital investment, the 
projects are often small, but for Latin 
American librarianship and overall develop- 
ment, they are highly significant. 

PETER JOHNSON, Ibero-American 

bibliographer, University of 

Minnesota Libraries, Minneapolis 


Dismal Conditions 


Your optimistic views about Bolivian li- 
braries are, unfortunately, truly incompati- 
ble with my feelings about libraries south 
of the border. 

My brief publication, Mexico and Its 
Literature for Children and Adolescents 
(1977, Special Studies No. 15, Center for 
Latin American Studies, Arizona State Uni- 
versity, Tempe), expresses my sad thoughts 
about literature (and libraries) in Mexico. 
After spending the summer in Venezuela, 
Argentina, and Chile, I returned just as 
pessimistic. 

Perhaps this reflects my own personal ex- 
periences, but I am too impatient with the 
waste of human and material resources that 
I see all over Latin America. As you also 
noticed, “inadequate collections, nonread- 
ers, restrictive circulation controls” are but 
a few of the dismal conditions that affect 
libraries in Mexico and South America. 

How I wish that I could share your opti- 
mism! Or was it that you saw Bolivia with a 
light heart and rose-colored glasses? (Re- 
member that Tenochtitlán was conquered 
in 1521 and that the National Library in 
Mexico dates from the 16th century, several 
centuries before Boston Public opened its 
doors. ) 

IsABEL SCHON, Assistant Professor, 
Arizona State University, Tempe 


On Guard 


I had suspicions about the effectiveness 
of the Word-Guard card (AL, Sept. p. 447), 
so I immediately acquired one and tested it. 
Sure enough, it turns out that the spot desig- 
nated as appropriate for guarding against 
four letter words is too small to cover all 
four letters in our large print books. 

This seems to be a particularly dangerous 
defect since it will doubtless be a great 
shock to some poor readers, thinking they 
are completely safe with their Word-Guards 
clasped in their sweaty hands, to actually 


- see, for example, an offensive “f’ or an 


equally offensive “k.” Or, imagine the shock 
of seeing half of each terrible letter. I sug- 
gest that Harold Berliner print a warning 
notice about this defect—or perhaps issue a 
large-print edition. 
W. Davwm Lamb, University Librarian, 
University of Arizona, Tucson 
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Governance by Commission 


I certainly agree with Mr. Brahm that the 
so-called Membership meetings at ALA 
Conferences ought not to be allowed to in- 
terfere with decisions made by the elected 
representatives of the total membership 
(AL, Sept., p. 423). Such interference is 
not representative democracy but rather, 
from his description, mobocracy by a se- 
lected few. However, effective democratic 
government of the organization is also not 
carried out by that only somewhat more 
selected mob called Council. 

As Mr. Brahm has suggested, I believe 
that ALA is overgoverned. Its governance 
structure contains the elements of about 
four different types of political organization. 
If the organization wants an effective, efi- 
cient democratic government, it should 
adopt the commission-manager plan, a gov- 
ernance structure which has over many 
years proved desirable for those of a pro- 
gressive frame of mind. (And ALA does 
want to be progressive, doesn’t it?). 

ALA already has a manager in its execu- 
tive director; it only remains to abolish the 
remnants of the several other political struc- 
tures and replace them with a commission 
of five individuals elected at large for stag- 
gered terms of two, three, or four years. 

The important actions of the members of 
such a commission could be visible to the 
total membership, as the commissioners 
would be few enough and in place long 
enough to be accountable. In choosing in- 
dividuals one or two at a time ALA mem- 
bers would have an opportunity to identify 
leaders, and those chosen would have the 
time further to develop the qualities of 
leadership. 

Regretably Mr. Brahm goes on from a 
sensible criticism of ALA’s governance 
structure to a wholesale condemnation of 
the democratic idea. . . . If we are to im- 
prove the quality of our lives, both inside 
the library profession and outside of it, we 
need more democracy, not less. Therefore, 
let’s make democracy more effective in ALA, 
especially since it is an idea under which 
libraries and librarians in this country have 
all prospered, most directly Mr. Brahm 
himself, if I read his professional history 
correctly. | 

EuGENE Wink, Miami, Florida 


QL 696.C9 


When it comes to choosing the great 
American library mystery, to each his/her 
own (AL, June, pp. 299-300 and Sept., p. 
414). My choice for top spot is Anthony 
Boucher’s ( William Anthony Parker White, 
pseud.) short story “QL 696 .C9.” This 
little gem was first published in Ellery 
Queen's Mystery Magazine (May 1943), 
but also may be found in Famous Stories of 
Code and Cipher, edited by Raymond T. 
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Bond (Rinehart, 1947), WARNING: do 
not go near the LC Classification Schedules 
before reading! 
Nancy H. MarsHA tt, Director, 
Wisconsin Interlibrary Loan Service, 
University of Wisconsin/ Madison 


FAUL Lives On 


I find it interesting that as I prepare to 
attend my next meeting of FAUL (Five As- 
sociated University Libraries) it is “now 
defunct.” For $1,000 I think you should 
have checked Mr. De Gennaro’s facts about 
a still living, if struggling and forward- 
looking FAUL. I am, of course, referring to 
his article in your September issue, “Copy- 
right, Resource Sharing, and Hard Times,” 
pp. 430-35. 

One other criticism I should like to state 
is the failure to discuss the implications 
the new law has for the Reserve Reading 
Room operations. No one seems to grapple 
with this element when discussing the newly 
revised law. 

MARGARET Perry, Acting Director 
(now that’s a soon-to-be defunct title! ) 
of Libraries, University of Rochester, 
N.Y. 


Scholars Need Sources 


Richard De Gennaro is to be commended 
for correctly pointing out that cooperation 
and resource sharing, though essential, can 
never make more than very minor contribu- 
tions to total informational services pro- 
vided by libraries. He also argues correctly 
that interlibrary loan, even if “doubled or 
tripled in the next few years, . . . would still 
be relatively insignificant.” 

He then suggests a partial solution to 
current financial problems is to concentrate 
on high-use books and journals, implying 
that libraries made up of popular books 
that circulate heavily can serve as well 
as major research libraries for advanced 
scholarship. This is justified by a report that 
many faculty members do little research 
and by other citations leading to a conclu- 
sion that “in general, roughly 80 percent of 
the demands on a library can be satisfied 
by 20 percent of the collection.” Such gen- 
eralizations lead into a trap similar to the 
one which argues that since most fruit is 
round, the banana is not a fruit! 

There are at least three pitfalls in this 
thinking and in the supporting evidence. 
1) The studies on use that are cited are based 
on circulation (or, occasionally, on circula- 
tion plus “sweepings” ), which represent no 
more than 10 to 30 percent of all use in an 
open stack research library, 2) These statis- 
tics fail to represent a much larger percent 
of the research scholar’s use. As I noted a 
good many years ago, scholar’s use is divid- 
ed between keeping current on new de- 
velopment, quick searches for individual 
facts and figures, and extensive searches of 
previously reported research. Only for a 
small part of the latter does circulation 
represent any sort of a measure of use. 
3) Extensive searches, often through hun- 
dreds of references to determine relevance 
and degree of importance to scholarly work 
in progress, are not concentrated in high- 
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use books and journals, if high-use means 
circulation. Rather, these references are 
found primarily in the stack collections of 
well selected, major research libraries, in 
materials that often have heavy use but little 
or no circulation. 

Much of scholars’ use of research libraries 
has often been incorrectly categorized as 
“browsing” or as the result of “serendipity.” 
It is neither. The scholar’s major in-library 
use is the continuous process of moving 
from reference to reference as individual 
sources lead to additional items, and these 
on to others, all of which must be checked 
for relevance. 

This process is possible only in a library 
where a large majority of those references 





are immediately available. Paradoxically, it 
is in this most important aspect of reséarch 
use that interlibrary loan is of least value. 
Anyone who has tried to use ILL for even 
ten references a week, many of them 
needed for no more than a few minutes but 
nevertheless essential to progress on a re- 
search project, will testify to this. 

Those librarians who rationalize their un- 
willingness to fight for the research collec- 
tions by using the argument that a high- 
circulation collection will do just as well 
are doing both the scholars and the institu- 
tions a major disservice. The end result will 
be the impossibility of carrying out effective 
scholarly research on those campuses, par- 
ticularly if no other extensive research col- 
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We don't leave 
anvihing uncovered. 


“The circulation problem is solved, Watson. BTSB books are 
clearly an open and shut case. And because they’re library bound 
with brightly illustrated covers, BTSB books are strong enough 
to provide at least 100 circulations.” 


“But, Holmes, you must have to wait months for delivery on 
children’s books as good as these.” 


“Not so! BTSB has over 24,000 titles — more than 1,000,000 
volumes in stock — so your order is filled quickly. Catalog cards 
with subject headings are also available. And that makes doing 
business with BTSB elementary, my dear Watson.” 


Write today for our free service brochure and catalog. 


== Bower: Stay Bouns2.4, 4. SS 


West Morton Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 
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lections are easily available in the ERE 
vicinity. 
MELvIN J. Vorct, University Librarian 
Emeritus, University of California/ 
San Diego 


Voice of Automation 

I had intended to begin with something 
complimentary about Richard De Gennaro’s 
prize-winning article, but the more I think 
about it the less I feel inclined to generosity. 
Not because De Gennaro is mistaken in what 
he says . . . It is De Gennaro’s meanness and 
lack of fellow feeling, masquerading as 
tough-mindedness, that offend me deeply 


- Send for additional information. 

Name 

~- 5" Address 
City 


State Zip 
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... “The fact is, libraries can no longer 
afford to maintain the collections, staffs, 
and service levels that librarians and users 
have come to expect in the last two dec- 
ades”, he writes. This sounds suspiciously 
like those industrialists and government offi- 
cials who, without intending to do it them- 
selves, urge us to tighten our belts. 

He maintains that “we must eliminate 
positions if we are to make significant cost 
reductions to cope with inflation and no- 
growth budgets.” He does not speak of 
redistributing personnel costs so that pay 
scales are equalized throughout a library. 

De Gennaro also makes a_bald-faced 
pitch for reducing the responsibility of li- 
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braries to those whom they serve. Twice he 
urges reducing “excessive” commitments 
and expectations. He does not specify which 
commitments and expectations are “exces- 
sive.” More crucially, he does not consider 
reassessing programs of service in order to 
make them more pertinent to and efficient 
for real user needs. He just speaks of 
curtailment. 

De Gennaro’s is the voice of so-called 
responsible management. Note that there is 
nothing creative, nothing positive in it. It is 
not the voice of a citizen, nor even of a 
concerned professional. It is the voice of a 
clever automaton, devoid of moral or human 
feeling. That we unthinkingly tolerate it, let 
alone reward it, is an index of sociopathy 
in librarianship. 

Ray Otson, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 


Upgrade Our Title 


One solution to the recurring problems of 
professional status, job placement, and li- 
brarian certification could be very simple: 
let’s reserve the title of “librarian” for those 
people who have completed the master’s 
program! 

Our title, once meaningful, has been in- 
creasingly corrupted in recent years. Peo- 
ple with little or no qualifications have been 
allowed (or even encouraged ) to call them- 
selves “librarians.” At the Des Plaines ( Ill. ) 
Pubic Library, for example, circulation staff- 
ers wear badges reading “Librarian” even 
though most of them have little or no pro- 
fessional training. When nonprofessionals 
are called “librarians,” the administration 
is deceiving the public into believing that 
they are being served by a certified person. 
And those of us who are certified find it dif- 
ficult to overcome the image of just check- 
ing out books. 

Titles may seem unimportant, but public 
confusion and dissatisfaction can sometimes 
be traced directly to their misuse. I recently 
heard patrons say “Oh, the librarian doesn’t 
know the grade levels,” and “There’s no use 
asking at the library: the people there don’t 
give me any help.” The people referred to 
were actually untrained. This certainly 
doesn’t help our public image. 

The legal and medical professions have 
an assortment of titles denoting professional 
training and levels of expertise. Neither the 
law clerk nor the R.N. is permitted to call 
themselves “lawyer” or “doctor.” 

To begin, I would suggest that we start 
using the following titles. “Librarian”—an 
M.L.S. “Library Assistant”—Bachelor’s de- 
gree. “Library Associate’—Associate of 
Arts. “Paralibrarian” would be a useful term 
for all the others. 

Other titles might serve the same pur- 
pose, but we should come to some agree- 
ment soon. If the education associations 
and the library members of ALA would be- 
gin using these terms immediately, the gen- 
eral public would soon be able to differ- 
entiate between staff members. As it is, 
why should anyone pay premium prices for 
a “librarian,” when they can get one at the 
minimum wage? 

SyBILLA Coox, Winston-Dillard Public 
Schools, Dillard, Ore. 
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bephaestus 


the current index to handcraft projects 
















hephaestus artisan of the gods, was the original build-it-yourselfer. In his workshop on Mount 
Olympus, hephaestus crafted an array of tools, fine jewellery, weapons, and according to 
mythology, strange wheeled vehicles which operated on their own power. 


Regrettably, his skills exist only in legend, and his designs are lost for all time. 


For today’s build-it-yourselfer, books, periodicals, films and videotapes offer a wealth of ingenious 
plans and ideas for every project from macrame hangers to solar generators. 





Unfortunately, however, access to these materials hasn’t changed much since the days of hephaestus 
No single index offers really up-to-date and easy access to this mountain of literature, and all too 

often the reference librarian is forced to rely on that laborious and time-consuming search process 
which might best be described as “inspired serendipity.” 


hephaestus the current index to handcraft projects was designed by librarians for librarians as 
an indispensible reference tool for providing instant access to handcraft literature in a variety of 
media. 


hephaestus OFFERS a quarterly subject index, cumulated annually. 










hephaestus indexes plans and ideas for handicraft, modeling, workbench and building projects. 
hephaestus provides useful, descriptive titles for each entry. 


hephaestus covers over 25 national periodicals, and a critical selection of current books, films 
and videotapes. 







hephaestus offers short descriptive, critical reviews of all indexed books, films, videotapes and 
new periodicals. 


hephaestus also provides occasional bibliographical essays on currently populare handcraft 
topics. 
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hephaestus Please enter our 1978 subscription(s) to hephaestus We are enclosins 
Subscription Department our check or money order for $48.00 for each one year subscription, 
128 Heath Street East including a hardbound yearly cumulated edition. 


Toronto, Canada M4T 1S7 
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Note: American subscribers are asked to remit in U.S. funds to defray postal costs. 
Sample copies of hephaestus may be ordered at a cost of $7.00. 
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Additional listings for months below may appear in previous Datebook columns. 


November 


4: A Symposium on International 
Agricultural Librarianship: Continuity and 
Change, Beltsville, Md. Spons., Nat. Ag. 
L. Fee, full symposium $55; $45 Associates 
NAL mems. L. Moran, Rm. 111, NAL, 
Beltsville, 20705. 


4-5: The Educational Value, Selection, 

& Management of Nonprint Learning 
Resources, SUNY/SLIS, Albany. Fee, $30. 
L. Whalen, SUNY/SLIS, Albany 12222. 


5: “Technical Services Librarians: How 
Your Tools Are Forged,” annual mtg. of 
Potomac Tech. Processing Lns., 

= Williamsburg, Va. Richard Elder, Cat. 
Dept., Enoch Pratt Free Lib., 400 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore, MD 21201. 


9: Middle East Lns. Assn. in conj. with 
Middle East Studies Assn. Annual Conf., 
N.Y.P.L. Orientalia Div. MESA, 50 
Washington Sq. S., NYC 10003. 


9-11: Computer| Microform Interfaces, 
Denver. ( See Dec. issue, p. 690, Jan. 24-25. ) 


9-11: Workshop on Grievance and 
Arbitration Procedures and Techniques 
in Higher Education, Wayne State U., 
Detroit, Mich. Spons., Nat. Ctr. for the 
Study of Collective Bargaining in Higher 
Ed., Baruch Col.-CUNY. Fee, $165. T. H. 
Lang, NCSCBHE-Baruch Col.-CUNY, 
Box 322, 17 Lex. Ave., NYC 10010 
(212-725-3390). 


10-12: West Virginia LA Annual Conf., 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs. B. 
Bonfili, Morgantown H.S. L., Morgantown 
26505. 


13-18: Effective Use of OCLC, Kent State 
U. Ls., Kent, Ohio. A.M. Allison, KSU Ls., 
Kent 44242 (216-672-3021). 


14-15: Computer| Microform Interfaces, 
San Francisco. (See Dec. issue, p. 690, 
Jan, 24-25.) 


14-15: Rhode Island LA Annual Conf., 
Sheraton-Islander Inn. B. Perry, R.I. Col. 
L., 600 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Providence 
02908. 


14-16: The On-Line Revolution in Libraries, 

_U. Pittsburgh/GSLIS. A. Kent, UP/GSLIS, 
801 L.I.S. Bldg., Pittsburgh 15260 
(412-624-5230). 


15-16: College and University Ls. Sec. of 
Tenn. L. Assn. fall conf., Tenn. Tech. U., 
Cookerville. Gifford Walker, Box 5066, 
TTU, Cookerville 38501. 


15-18: ARL/OMS Management Skills 
Institute, Cross Keys Inn, Columbia, Md. 
Spons., Office of U. L. Management Studies 


» ofthe Assn. of Research Ls. Fee, $175. 
‘ » ARL/OLMS, 1527 New Hampshire Ave., 


N.W., Washington 20036 (202-232-8656). 


16-19: Second Annual Internat. Videodisc/ 
Home Video Programming Conf., Loeb, 
NYU, NYC. Low fees for ALA, ISAD, 


^ - AECT, mems. IVHVPC, POB 102-Cooper 
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Sta., NYC 10003 (212-982-5244). 


17-19: First Virginia LA-Virginia Ed. 
Media Assn. Joint Conf., The Homestead, 
Hot Springs. Spkrs. incl. Eric Moon, Al 
Trezza, Frank Norwood, & Art Plotnik. 
VLA, POB 12445, Richmond 23241. 


17-20: New York LA-Ontario LA Annual 
Conf., Niagara Falls. Fee, $35 NYLA 
mems.; $55 others. Mtg. on both sides of 
the border. NYLA, 60 E. 42nd St., 

Suite 1242, NYC 10017. i 


18-19: Continuing Education Short 
Conference, Royal Coach Inn, Dallas. 
Spons., Southwestern LA. Six two-day 
workshops running concurrently. 
Communications, Copyright, Networking, 
Media, Professional Effectiveness, 
Reference Sources—Energy. Fee, $50 
SWLA mems.; $75 nonmems. M. Mitchell, 
SWLA, 11300 N. Central Expressway, 
Suite 321, Dallas 75243 ( 214-750-0269 ). 


20-22: Workshop on Grievance and 
Arbitration Procedures and Techniques in 
Higher Education, Northeastern U., 
Boston, Mass. (See Noy. 9-11.) 


24-26: National Council of Teachers of 
English Annual Conf., New York City. 
Convention Info., NCTE, 1111 Kenyon 
Rd., Urbana, IL 61801. ` 


28-Dec. 2: The Publishing World: An 
Overview, U. of Denver GLS. 2 cr. hrs., 
$82 per cr. hr. Admissions Off., UD/GLS, 
Denver 80208 (303-753-2557 ). 


MAJOR DATES 


ALA Annual Conference 
Chicago June 25-July 1, 1978 
Dallas June 24-30, 1979 


ALA Midwinter 
Chicago 


Jan. 22-27, 1978 


Chicago Jan. 21-27, 1979 


Executive Board 
Fall Meeting Nov. 2-3, 1977 


National Library Week 1978 
April 2-8, 1978 


Children’s Book Week 
Nov. 14-20, 1977 





December 


1-2: Institute on Circulation, Royal Coach 
Inn, Dallas. Spons., ALA-Inf. Science and 
Automation Div. and LAD Circulation 
Services Section. ISAD-ALA, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 60611. 


2: Copyright Workshop, U. Pittsburgh. 
Cospons., UP/GSLIS, Pennsylvania LA, 
SLA et al. W. Z. Nasri, GSLIS/UP, 
Pittsburgh 15260. 


5-9: Bibliotherapy, U. of Denver GLS. 2 
cr. hrs., $82 per hr. Admissions Of., 
UD/GLS, Denver 80208 (303-753-2557). 


5-9: Out-of-Print and Rare Materials: 
Problems of Identification and Acquisition, 
U. of Denver GLS. Fee, $150. Reg. by Nov 
21. Admissions Off., UD/GLS, Denver 
80208 (303-453-2557 ). 


11-13: Workshop on Grievance and 
Arbitration Procedures and Techniques in 
Higher Education, U. of S. Florida, Tampa 
(See Nov. 9-11.) 


12-16: Library Services for the 
Handicapped, U. of Denver GLS. 2 cr. 
hrs.,$82 per hr. Admissions Off., UD/GLS 
Denver 80208 (303-753-2557 ). 


12-16: Public Relations for the Library, 

U. of Denver GLS. 2 cr. hrs., $82 per hr. 
Admissions Off., UD/GLS, Denver 80208 
( 303-753-2557 ). 


January 


6: Project Management in Libraries and 
Information Systems, Pratt Manhattan 
Center, NYC. Spons., Pratt Institute, 
GSLIS. Fee, $80. Emphasis on application 
of Program Evaluation and Review 
Techniques and Critical Path Method. R. 
Garoogian, Asst. Dean, Pratt/GSLIS, 
Brooklyn 11205 (212-636-3702). 


9-10: One-to-One Video Programming 
Seminar, Hotel Sheraton, Philadelphia. 
Design, distribution, production and 
evaluation. W. H. Seibel or K. Barriteau, 
Office of TV Srvcs., Temple U., Annenberg 
18, 13th & Norris Sts., Philadelphia 19122 
(215-787-8497 ). 


9-13: Marketing: A New Dimension in 
Libraries and Information Services, 
Montreal. Spons., McGill University 
Faculty of Management and GSLS. Fees, 
$295; $50 discount for CPLA/CBPQ mems. 
Classes in English, with separate French 
and English case discussions and project 
teams. 360 Rue Le Moyne, V. Sessions, 
Director, GSLS/McGill Univ., 3459 
McTavish St., Montreal H3A 1Y1 
(514-392-5947 ). 


12-17: Nat. Audio-Visual Assn. Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, Houston, Tex. NAVA 
Conv., 3150 Spring St., Fairfax, VA 

22030 (703-273-7200). 


14, 17, 19: On-Line Terminal Searching: 
Perspective and Practice, Chemists Club, 
NYC. Fees, $75 for one full-day session, 
$140 for full-day and 2 eves. (no credit) 
and $175 for full-day and 2 eves. (one 
credit) inc. $25 computer lab. fee. R. 
Garoogian, Asst. Dean, Pratt Institute, 
GSLIS, Brooklyn 11205 (212-636-3704). 


21, 24, 26: On-Line Terminal Searching: 
Advanced Strategies, Chemists Club, NYC. 
(See Jan. 14, 17, 19.) 


20-25: Art Libraries Society of North 
America Annual Conf., Barbizon Plaza 
Hotel, NYC. ARLIS/NA, POB 3692, 
Glendale, CA 91201. 
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February | 

23-24: Micrographics for Libraries, 
Washington, D.C. Spons., Dataflow 
Systems, Inc. and U.S. Civil Service Comm. 
Open to gov. employees. Regional Civil 
Service Offices or Dataflow Systems, Inc., 
7758 Wisconsin Ave., Bethesda, MD 20014 
(801-654-9133). 


24-March 3: The Librarian as Manager, 
Emporia State U./SLS, Emporia, Kans. 
$75 stipend; 1 hr. cr. optional. 2 yrs. 
adminis. experience and worthwhile actual 
mgmt. problem required. ESU/SLS, 

1200 Commercial, Emporia 66801. 


26-March 3: Effective Use of OCLC, Kent 
State U. Ls., Kent, Ohio. A. M. Allison, 
KSU Ls., Kent 44242 (216-672-3021). 


March 


8-9: National Federation of Abstracting 

& Indexing Services, University Holiday 
Inn, Philadelphia. T. C. Bearman, 
NFAIS, 3401 Market St., Philadelphia 19104 
(215-349-8495). 


16-17: Southeastern Conf. on Approaches 
to Bibliographic Instruction. Spons., Robt. 
Scott Small L., College of Charleston. C. 


Oberman-Soroka, RSSL, Col. of Charleston, 


Charleston, SC 29401 (802-722-0181, 
ext. 2030). 


30-April 1: Oklahoma LA Annual Conf., 
Sheridan Skyline East, Tulsa. OLA, 804 
Timber Ridge Rd., Midwest City, OK 
73110. 


KEYWORD INDEX 


Agricultural Librarianship Nov. 4 
Art Ls. Soc. of N. America - Jan. 20-25 
Bibliographic instruction Mar. 16-17 
Bibliotherapy Dec. 5-9 
Circulation Dec. 1-2 
Communications Nov. 18-19 
Computer/microform interfaces Nov. 9-11 
Nov. 14-15 
Copyright Nov. 18-19 
Dec. 2 

Grievance & arbitration, higher ed. 
Nov. 9-11 
Nov. 20-22 
Dec. 11-13 
Handicapped Dec. 12-16 
Management Nov. 15-18 
Feb. 24-March 8 
Marketing Jan. 9-18 
Media Nov. 18-19 
Micrographics Feb. 23-24 
Middle East Lns. Assn. Nov. 9 
Nat. Audio-Visual Assn. Jan. 12-17 


Nat. Coun. of Teachers of Eng. Nov. 24-26 
Nat. Fed. of Abstracting & Indexing 
Services Mar. 8-9 


Networking Nov. 18-19 
New York LA-Ontario LA Nov. 17-20 
Nonprint learning resources Nov. 4-5 
OCLC Nov. 13-18 

Feb. 26-March 8 
Oklahoma LA Mar, 30-Apr. 1 
Online info. services Nov. 14-16 


Online Terminal Searching Jan. 14, 17, 19, 


21, 24, 26 
Ontario LA-New York LA Nov. 17-20 
Out-of-Print and Rare Materials Dec. 5-9 





Professional effectiveness Nov. 18-19 
Project Management Jan. 6 
Public Relations Dec. 12-16 
Publishing Nov. 28-2 
Reference sources—energy Nov. 18-19 
Rhode Island LA Nov. 14-15 
Technical services Nov. 5 


Tenn. LA College and Uniy. Ls. Nov. 15-16 
W. Virginia LA Nov. 10-12 
Video programming seminar Jan. 9-10 
Video programming, videodises Nov. 16-20 
Virginia LA-Virginia Ed 


Media Assn. Nov. 17-19 





Where do Paper 
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Converting your cataloging data base to full LC MARC II 
Machine Readable Form has taken many staff hours, 
created confusion and in most cases been cost 


prohibitive . 





NOT ANYMORE! 


Library Interface Systems method of converting a catalog data base has 
greatly reduced staff time, eliminated the confusion and is economical in 
cost. These library systems can all attest to that fact: State of Kansas, 





Arrowhead Library Systems, Flint Public, the University of 
Wisconsin/Stout and others. 

No matter what state of the art your card catalog data base is in, 
including OCLC, Library Interface Systems is the solution. To find 


out why we can say NOT ANYMORE write or call: á, EON 
LIBRARY FA 
INTERFACE 
SYSTEMS, 1421 Wayzata Bivd. e Suite 51 e Wayzata, MN 55391 e Phone (612) 473-5183 
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librarians that Brodart can offer the same wide title selection, the same high first pick 
percentage and the same fast delivery, as the biggest book wholesaler We know 
we can. We're doing it now for thousands of school, public, academic and 


special libraries. 


But our people will also tell you that Brodart doesn't stop there. 
We give you something more for your money. 

We give you more effort— prompt, concerned, personal service. We 
give you more “extras” —for example, the most complete, most versatile technical 


services in the industry; books only, books completely catal 
only; pre-binding of books or rebinding r 


of paperbacks with our exclusive 
F'lexiWeld process; helpful administrative 
services like order preparation and 
monthly order status reports. It all adds 
up to more value/ 

We're out to win you over 
And we don't expect to do it with “more 
of the same?’ Send us the coupon, and let 
US prove it to you. 


PLEASE SEND THIS COUPON OR WRITE TO: 


BRODART, INC., Dept. A117 
1609 Memorial Avenue 
Williamsport, PA 17701 


Please send me more information on your Book Services. 


Name 





Title 
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1609 MEMORIAL AVE., WILLIAMSPORT, PA 17701 1236 SO. HATCHER ST. CITY OF INDUSTRY, CA 91749 6 EDMONDSON ST, BRANTFORD, ONTARIO N3T 5N3 
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Bonus for New Members 

ALA offers free membership in any 
one of its twelve divisions to new mem- 
bers in 1978. Those joining ALA for the 
first time will get a $50 value—$35 an- 
nual ALA dues plus $15 divisional dues 
—for only $35. For applications, write 
the Public Information Office, ALA, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Cognotes to Appear at Midwinter 
Cognotes, the ALA conference news- 


letter sponsored by the Junior Members 
Round Table, will publish five issues— 


Sunday through Thursday—at the Mid- 


winter Meeting in Chicago. Copies will 
be available for pick-up at the JMRT 
booth, the JMRT hospitality suite in the 
Palmer House Hotel, and in other hotel 
lobbies. Volunteers are needed to act as 
reporters and distributors; write Sharon 
Stewart, POB S, University, AL 35486. 


Women’s Career Workshops 

The Social Responsibilities Round 
Table Task Force on Women will hold 
two Career Decision Workshops at the 
ALA Midwinter Meeting in Chicago. 
Scheduled for Monday, January 23, the 
limited-registration sessions are designed 
to help women identify skills, clarify in- 
terests, and decide where to put their 
work energy. The morning meeting is 
planned for those entering the profes- 
sion, the afternoon workshop for librar- 
ians considering a change of direction or 
a change of career. 

To register, send $5 by January 6 to 
Margaret E. Lowe, Memorial Library, 
728 State St., Madison, WI 53706. 






VOICE 


GREAT! BY JOINING THE ALA You Ll App 
Your VOICE TO THE LARGEST LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
IN THE WORLD; AN ASSOCIATION INVOLVED iN 
EVERY FACET OF LIBRARIANSHIP, INCLUDING 
SUCH PRACTICAL MATTERS AS KEEPING 
LIBRARIES OPEN AND LIBRARIANS WORKING, 
BY JOINING ALSC YOULL ADD YOUR 
TO AN ORGANIZATION CONCERNED 
WITH YOUR DAILY CONCERNS, 
ITS 5,000 MEMBERS SHARE 
YOUR PROBLEMS AND HAVE 


ACRL Selects Six Interns 


The Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries has announced six win- 
ners in its program to develop the man- 
agement skills of librarians in black 
academic libraries. They are: 

Virgia Brocks-Shedd of Tougaloo 
(Miss.) College; Alma Dawson of Prai- 
rie View (Tex.) Agricultural & Mechan- 
ical University; Doris Gosier of Fort 
Valley (Ga.) State College; George 
Martin of Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Milly Parker of Paine College, 
Augusta, Ga.; and Jean Frances Wil- 
liams of Virginia State College, Peters- 
burg. 

For six months the interns will work 
closely with the library directors of 
Mount Holyoke College, Oberlin Col- 
lege, the University of Wisconsin/Mil- 
waukee, and Virginia Commonwealth 
University. The Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation provides salaries, benefits, 
and approved expenses. 


Publishers Push Nonprint 

“What Nonprint Materials Can Do 
for You in College Teaching” is the title 
of a 16-page booklet for college instruc- 
tors issued by the Association of Ameri- 
can Publishers. The booklet explains 
how classroom teaching can be enriched 
by using A/V materials in libraries and 
media centers. 

Parker Ladd, College Division, Asso- 
ciation of American Publishers, 1 Park 
Ave., NYC 10016 will send individual 
booklets to faculty members free; large 
quantities can be ordered from Ladd at 
$5 for 50. 












ALA GENERAL NEWS ACADEMIA YOUNG PEOPLE 


ALA Helps with TV Guides 

ALA’s American Association of School 
Librarians assisted in preparing anno- 
tated bibliographies for this fall’s Teach- 
ers Guide to NOVA. The 32-page book- 
let was put together by WGBH educa- 
tional TV station in Boston, which pro- 
duces the NOVA science series. Aimed 
at high school and college viewers, the 
Guide has been mailed to a number of 
science and social science teachers, as 
well as to members of ALA’s Young 
Adult Services Division and secondary 
schoo] AASL members. 

The guide to the 11 fall NOVA seg- 
ments was financed by a grant from 
Exxon Corporation, and tentative plans 
are now in the works for a companion 
booklet to cover the remainder of the 
years programming. Librarians who 
would like a copy of the fall guide should 
write Douglas Smith, WGBH Educa- 
tional Foundation, 125 Western Ave., 
Boston, MA 02134. 

Teaching handbooks for other educa- 
tional TV programs are available from 
the nonprofit Prime Time School Televi- 
sion, which has called upon YASD’s TV 
Committee for a bibliography to an up- 
coming series on the world’s religions. 
PTST’s guide to the 13 episodes of The 
Long Search will be out this winter in 
time for the program’s February debut. 
For free copies, write PTST, 120 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago, IL 60603. 

PTST materials also appear regularly 
in Media and Methods and are available 
on request as long as supplies last. Or, for 
a $10 annual contribution, PTST mem- 
bers receive regular mailings of all the 
organization’s materials, including study 
guides for three programs a month, 
quarterly program calendars highlight- 
ing specials, a creative handbook for 
parents and children, and curriculum 
units on “Television, Police, and the 
Law”, “Economics,” and “Values.” 
Paperback Power in the Library 

Following the successful “Paperback 
Power” program sponsored by the Young 


Adult Services Division at the Detroit 
conference, softbounds continue to be 
big news with librarians. The New 
American Library has put out a handy 
46-page booklet by librarian-consultant 
Dorothy Broderick titled Librarians’ 
Guide: Young Adult Paperbacks. Full of 
ideas and advice, it’s free from NAL Ed- 
ucation, 120 Woodbine St., Bergenfield, 
NJ 07621 or NAL of Canada, c/of Har- 








IDEAS AND PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS TO HELP YOU 
SOLVE THEM. 


CONGRATULATIONS ! 





Jungle Boy and Jungle Girl have joined— 
so why don’t you? That’s the message of 
the Association of Library Service to Chil- 


dren’s new membership brochure created 
by Tomie de Paola. Write ALSC at 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
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Nal Di aributors, Ltd., 100 Steelcase 


Road East, Markham, Ontario, L3R 1E8 
Canada. 

Librarians will also want to know 
about the second Great Paperback Con- 
test. Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines, 
the contest is open to all school adminis- 
trators, librarians, and teachers in U.S. 
and Canadian public, private, and paro- 
chial schools. Applicants should describe 
their techniques for bringing young peo- 
ple and paperbacks together; use no 
more than four doublespaced, typed 
pages, and include name, school, school 
address, grade and subject, home ad- 
dress, and phone number. Mail by 
March 1 to Susan Fritsch, SM, Inc., 50 


PAPER RESTORING 


We are now accepting damaged 
maps, prints, books, and all types of 
paper for restoration in our modern 
laboratory. Archival techniques, 
modern equipment, experienced 
technicians. Send items for quotation 
to: 
B. Gimelson 


Paper Restoration Lab 
96 S. Limekiln Pike 
Chalfont, PA 18914 

(215) 822-1393 


... there's more to running a library than 
checking out books and checking in 
periodicals... 

There’s the exhilaration of introduc- 
ing a five-year-old to Dr. Seuss. Or locat- 
ng the periodical that gives precisely the 
information the student is searching for to 
document his term paper. 

Running a library also has its prob- 
lems. Like keeping track of hundreds of 
subscriptions to periodicals. There are 
better ways for you to spend your day. 

Faxon’s automated subscription ser- 
vice will keep track of your subscriptions 
for you. You place one order and receive 
one invoice. Clear and accurate. There 
are sO many exciting facets of library 
work. Now you'll have more time to dis- 
cover them. 

Write for a copy of our Service 
Brochure and our annual LIBRARIANS’ 
GUIDE. Or call today toll-free. Then you 
will know too! 

Library business is our only business — 
since 1887. 


FW. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


Library Magazine Subscription Agency 
15 Southwest Park, Westwood, Mass. 02090 
Tel: 800-225-7894 (toll-free) 
617-329-3350 (collect in Mass. and Canada only) 
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W. 44th St., NYC 10036. 


And for librarians interested in more 
about paperback power, see the fall 1977 
issue of Top of the News, the journal of 
the Association of Library Service to 
Children and YASD. This special theme 
issue is devoted to “The Paperback Ex- 
plosion.” 


A Contest for Young Artists 


ALA’s Young Adult Services Division 
is looking for artists aged 13 to 18 to de- 
sign the cover for this year’s “Best Books” 
brochure. The graphics should be 9” by 
334” in black ink on white paper and 
must include the words “Best Books for 
Young Adults 1977.” The student's 
name, school, age, and home address 
should be on the back of the art. Sub- 
mit entries by Dec. 1 to Jerry Stevens, 
Young Adult Coordinator, Fresno Coun- 
ty Free Library, 2420 Mariposa, Fresno, 
CA 93721. The winning design will be 
chosen at the ALA midwinter meeting 
in January 1978. 


Newbery-Caldecott Talks 
on Cassette 

If you missed them in Detroit, you 
can still hear Mildred D. Taylor’s stir- 
ring speech accepting the 1977 New- 
bery Medal for Roll of Thunder, Hear 
My Cry and the second consecutive 
Caldecott Medal address from illustra- 
tors Leo and Diane Dillon. Limited-edi- 
tion cassette tapes including both talks 
are being sold to support Association of 
Library Service to Children media evalu- 
ation activities. Order for $5 each from 
Weston Woods, Weston, CT 06883. Re- 
prints are 75 cents prepaid from ALSC, 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. The speeches were published in 
the summer 1977 Top of the News. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES 


How to Help Improve Asian and 
African Subject Analysis 

A Resources and Technical Services 
Cataloging and Classification Section 
Subject Analysis Committee subcommit- 
tee is soliciting opinions on how to im- 
prove African and Asian subject analysis. 
The group prepared a brief question- 
naire to identify the areas that most need 
revision or expansion in the major li- 
brary subject systems, such as the 
Library of Congress Subject Headings. 
After analyzing the findings and assign- 
ing priorities, the subcommittee will 
transmit the results to the appropriate 
organizations. 

Subject specialists and catalogers who 
wish to participate in this research 
should request questionnaires from Ar- 
line Zuckerman, Technical Services De- 
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partment, University Research Library, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
CA 90024. 


New Order Form Uses OCLC 

Many libraries, especially the me- 
dium sized to small ones, will not be 
able to afford the cost of the OCLC 
acquisitions subsystem when it becomes 
available, Anticipating this, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan/Dearborn Library has 
devised a method of using the OCLC 
cataloging subsystem and a printer to 
facilitate book acquisitions. 

A new type of book order form has 
been created with a printout of the 
OCLC cataloging entry on multi-part 
computer paper and the addition of 
essential order information. Use of this 
form has replaced searching the LC 
proof slip file and typing book order 
forms. It has also resulted in the use of 
more accurate bibliographic informa- 
tion, elimination of unnecessary files, and 
simplification of some order routines. 

To obtain a copy of the report de- 
scribing this procedure, send $1 (to 
cover cost of reproduction and mailing) 
to Katherine Schreiner, UMD Library, 
4901 Evergreen Rd., Dearborn, MI 
48128. 


OCLC Serials Cataloging 
Workbook 

Serials Workbook: A Problem-Solving 
Manual for OCLC Serials Catalogers is 
designed to train serials catalogers in 
online cataloging skills and to help them 
with practical problems in cataloging 
serials for OCLC. 

Written by E. Sue Weber, the 83-page 
manual contains tagging aids, sample 
forms, discussions of special problems, 
and increasingly soblatieaten problem 
drills, with accompanying answer sheets. 
Serials Workbook covers tagging, vari- 
able fields, languages, holding library 
codes, call number, and other items. 

Order for $1.25 from E. Sue Weber, 
Libraries, SUNY at Stony Brook, Stony 
Brook, NY 11794. 


Nomination Deadlines Near 

Nominations for the 1978 Margaret 
Mann Citation and the 1978 Esther J. 
Piercy Award are due Dec. 15. 

The Margaret Mann Citation is 
awarded annually by the Cataloging and 
Classification Section of ALA’s Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division. 
The citation honors outstanding achieve- 
ment through publication of significant 
professional literature, contributions to 
activities of professional cataloging or- 
ganizations, technical improvements 
and/or introduction of new techniques 
of recognized importance, or distin- 
guished work in the area of teaching. 
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Recognizing technical services con- 
tributions by librarians with not more 
than 10 years professional experience, 


- RTSD presents the Esther J. Piercy 


Award annually. The recipient must 
show promise of leadership in profes- 
sional associations; contributions to the 
development, application, or utilization 
of new or improved methods, tech- 
niques, and routines; a significant con- 
tribution to professional literature; or 
conduct of studies or research in tech- 
nical services. 

Names of librarians previously nom- 
inated but not selected may be resub- 
mitted. Letters of nomination should 
include resumes. 

Submit nominations for the Mann 
Citation to Jane R. Moore, Library, 
Graduate School and University Center, 
City University of New York, 33 W. 
42nd St., NYC 10036; and for the Piercy 
Award to Linda Crismond, Doheny Li- 
brary, University of Southern California, 
University Park, Los Angeles, CA 90007. 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


Appointments 

EuceneE Bockman. New York Mayor 
Abraham Beame announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Bockman as commis- 
sioner of the newly created Department 
of Records and Information. Bockman 
has worked at the New York Public Li- 
brary since 1950. — 


Don BossEau. Newly named director of 
libraries at the University of Hawaii, Mr. 
Bosseau formerly directed Emory Uni- 
versity library in Atlanta. 


ArpatH DanForb. The assistant direc- 
tor of the Toledo-Lucas County Public 
Library, Ms. Danford was promoted to 
director of the system Oct. 1. 





Jewel Walton 
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Alan Taylor 


ALAN Taytor. British-born Mr. Taylor 
will become director of the University 
of Rochester Libraries on Jan. 1. Since 
1974 he has been associate librarian at 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Wurm DejJoun. On Oct. 10, Mr. 
DeJohn became director of the Pacific 
Northwest Bibliographic Center in Seat- 
tle. Since 1974, he had been a senior 
consultant at the Illinois State Library. 


MicuaEL Gorman. Formerly head of 
the bibliographic standards office in the 
British Library, Mr. Gorman recently 
became director of technical services of 
the University of Illinois Library, Ur- 
bana-Champaign. 


EsTHER STINEMAN. Appointed to the 
new position of University of Wisconsin 
System librarian-at-large in women’s 
studies, Ms. Stineman has been a librar- 
ian and instructor at University of 
Colorado/Colorado Springs. 


EWEL WALTON. New director of Half 
Hollow Hills Community Library in Dix 
Hills, N.Y., Ms. Walton formerly co- 
ordinated the branches of the Free Pub- 
lic Library of Woodbridge, N.J. 


Janer Wetcu. Ms. Welch, who began 
work Nov. 1 as executive director of the 
Rochester Regional Research Library 
Council Nov. 1, formerly served as learn- 
ing resource consultant and assistant 
professor of communications at North 
Country Community College, Elizabeth- 
town, N.Y. 


Linpa Woop. Formerly assistant direc- 
tor of the Portland-Multnomah County 
(Ore.) Public Library, Ms. Wood be- 
gan as assistant director of Los Angeles 
Public on Nov. 1. 

























Why not try the Association for 
Library Service to Children 
instead?— 

A new name’ for a proven team. 


5,000 strong. 

children’s librarians, media 
specialists, 

children’s book editors, authors, 
illustrators, filmmakers. 


People who benefit from ALSC’s 

e ideas for creative programs, 

e assistance in fighting censorship 
and illiteracy, 

e contacts with other national 
organizations serving children, 

e evaluations of books, toys, 
posters, records, films. 


Join us and find the ideas and help 
you need in Top of the News and in 
conference sessions. 

Participate with your colleagues in 
selecting notable children’s books, 
films, recordings ... and Newbery 
and Caldecott Medal winners. 
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illustration by Ellen Raskin 
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When you renew your ALA 


membership this year, join us 
in ALSC. 











* formerly Children's Services Division 
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Complete 
Catalog of 
Library € AV 
Equipment, 
Furniture and 
Supplies Ever 
Published. 


New For 1978. 
Yours Free. 


The Highsmith Co., Inc. 


P. O. 25 Fort Atkinson, WI 53538 
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YEARBOOK OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 1974 
28th Edition 


“As the work of the United Nations 
becomes more complex and wide- 
ranging, the need for a concise and 
accurate record increases corre- 
spondingly. The Yearbook of the 
United Nations is designed to meet 
that need. Each volume of the Year- 
book contains a succinct yet com- 
prehensive account of the activities 
of the world Organization during a 
particular year.” 


Secretary-General 
Kurt Waldheim 


Order No. E.76.1.1 
Clothbound $35.00 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
Room A-3315 


New York, N.Y. 10017 


or 
UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
Palais des Nations 
1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland 
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MEDIA MINDED by Deirdre Boyle 





An Interview with Don Roberts: 





Media Censorship and “Printist” Librarians 


Don Roberts is no newcomer to the 
cause of media in libraries. This lanky, 
soft-spoken librarian has raised more 
than a few eyebrows with his multi- 
media presentations at library meetings. 
His advocacy of “radical mediacy” and 
continuing efforts at raising media con- 
sciousness have earned him both a loyal 
following among the library media ad- 
vance guard and the wrath of print- 
bound traditionalists. Last year, on a 
Council for Library Resources grant, 
Roberts took a leave of absence from his 
post as Audiovisual Librarian at Hen- 
nepin County Library to investigate the 
status of media censorship in public li- 
braries. He is back in Minnesota but has 
left Hennepin County to work for Pyra- 
mid Films and pursue what is becoming 
a lifelong passion—influencing media 
people “to get their act together!” 

His study report, to “examine past 
and present censorship of nonbook me- 
dia in public libraries,” is available on 
special request from CLR. Roberts has 
published several articles on his study 
findings—“ ‘Printism’ and Nonprint Cen- 
sorship” in Catholic Library World (Dec. 
1976), “Technocensorship” in Sightlines 
(Spring 1977), and “If You Want Non- 
print Media, Don’t Look in the Catalog!” 
in Hennepin County Library Cataloging 
Bulletin #26 (Feb. 1, 1977). The ur- 
gency of communicating his findings led 
him to try another stab at “print” via a 
recent phone interview. 


Roberts: When I was in Chicago, I 
challenged Judith Krug at ALA’s Office 
for Intellectual Freedom about a double 
standard, stating that the way nonprint 
media are treated in libraries is a direct 
violation of the Library Bill of Rights. 
She and OIF Asssitant Director Roger 
Funk just shrugged. They are not inter- 
ested, because the membership isn’t in- 
terested. Take their newsletter. What- 
ever clipping service they use comes up 
with nonprint items predominantly out- 
side of libraries, like screening X-rated 
movies in Des Moines. OIF never 
showed any interest in my study. Can 
you dig thatP I asked them to run a 
notice about it so that people who were 
interested could contact me. When noth- 
ing appeared, I asked Krug why and 
she replied, “It got buried.” It got buried 
alright. 

This recent episode over the film The 
Speaker reeks of censorship. In the 
latest issue of Interracial Books for Chil- 
dren Bulletin Sanford Berman eloquent- 


ly tackles the problem of censorship in 
terms of buying a film sight unseen: it 
is a violation of selection procedures. 
Ironically, in this case, it’s done in order 
to sell a film on censorship. It’s incredible 
that Krug would go along with such a 
thing to hype the film. Aside from the 
film’s content, which Ervin Gaines and 
others have already discussed, the ve 
way people have been asked to buy 
something unseen is a violation of intel- 
lectual freedom.* 

At any rate, a double standard is a 
real issue for the Office for Intellectual 
Freedom and ALA in general. It goes 
right on through from the smallest li- 
brary up to ALA headquarters. Slogans 
like “Freedom to Read” and “You Are 
What You Read” reflect a print bias bor- 
dering on media bigotry. I talked to a 
big system in the South, and one of the 
librarians commented that the director 
doesn't “believe” in nonprint. So the 
metaphysics of “printism” is very deep. 
A matter of belief! 

Boyle: If there were a shift in the 
OIF, do you think it would have an effect 
on the profession as a whole? 

Roberts: I don’t know. According to 
Krug herself, it wouldn’t. The sad thing 
is that regardless of what happens on 
the ALA level, the profession does what 
it wants to do anyway. 

One big problem is trying to work 
with journalists who are essentially 
print-oriented, people like Berry, Plot- 
nik, and others. They can do only so 
much for the cause because they under- 
stand only so much about media. Every- 
thing they're going to do in sympathy 
with you is going to be in print anyway. 
It’s paradoxical. 

Boyle: Since the people whose con- 
sciousness I’m trying to raise are print- 
oriented, I justify using the medium they 
know best to get librarians to a point 
where they can be directly influenced 
by other media forms. That’s my arma- 
ture for writing. 

Roberts: That's true to a certain ex- 
tent, but on the other hand it’s a ration- 
alization, because that’s where you are 
going to get paid. No one is going to 
pay you to do a multimedia program on 
your journalistic opinions of what intel- 
lectual freedom is. The closest avenue 


*Ed. Note: Roberts is referring to pre- 
filming order promotion instituted to guar- 
antee the film’s financing. Preview copies 
have been available since The Speaker was 
completed. 
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Don Roberts 


for you as a highly-educated person is 
writing. The ludicrous thing is when 
media people show up at a library con- 
vention and give some presentation— 
generally they talk and don’t show any 
media. 

Marshall McLuhan spoke here yester- 
day to the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and almost all his talk was on the 
left-brain and right-brain. Communica- 
tion based on learning preferences is 
not an issue yet in the censorship fight, 
but if it were, it would make a veritable 
revolution in our thinking as librarians. 
When you look at library school cur- 
ricula, library conferences, conventions, 
and workshops, there’s just never any 
presence of communications theory. 
Very few librarians study how communi- 
cations work. They are in a pattern that 
is pretty well locked into publishers and 
media producers. The first is very domi- 
nant, the second, minimal. It’s container 
rather than content orientation. So the 
container comes first and the content 
second. Librarians choose not to examine 
this because it would upset their stasis: 
stasis is so important, it can’t possibly 
be violated. 

When print dominated the cultural 
and information exchange, it was sound 
for libraries to emphasize print. Now 
that print no longer dominates, libraries 
are working backwards. Print emphasis 
keeps the library in a static rather than 
ongoing relationship with the communi- 
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cations flow. If you say that to some peo- 
ple, they shake their heads and think 
youre a raving maniac. But communica- 
tions theorists don’t think so. 

I've been reading some oriental phi- 
losophers lately. For them, keeping 
things “in relationship” is so important, 
but librarians refuse to do that. All they 
can do is keep things in relationship in 
their own lives. A librarian can get into 
a car with electronic ignition, AM/FM 
radio, and tape deck and ride home in 
prime relationship to technology with- 
out ever realizing that when he or she 
steps through the library door, none of 
that is available. Librarians don’t even 
consider this a problem: they don’t see 
there is a difference. After all, once they 
go over that boundary, they are in an- 
other world and accept its limitations. 


Boyle: Why does this electronic en- 
vironment which is accepted in daily life 
pose such a threat at work? 

Roberts: It isn’t a threat. Very few 
librarians, even the so-called film librar- 
ians, consider media technology to be 
integral. Their living and working en- 
vironments are not continuous. They are 
living schizophrenics, and that works 
for them. 

I've talked to many librarians. One is 
the head librarian in one of the biggest 
public libraries on the East Coast, and 
he had a fantastic audio array in his 
home. He started it for his children but 
then got used to it, and when they left 
home he kept on upgrading it. His rea- 
son was that he loved music. But, he 
didn’t in any way relate his home equip- 
ment to the music department of the 
library. He couldn't, because that was 
too abstract for him. 

The people who are most unlikely to 
be schizophrenic are not those making 
the decisions. As a result, they will have 
no say in the design of a library build- 
ing. One of the libraries I studied was 
Boston Public. Film librarian Ed Pel- 
tiers recommendations were not fol- 
lowed, and the library came to be an 
architectural nightmare as far as media 
goes. Director Philip McNiff hired an 
engineer as his associate librarian, but 
the engineer really knew nothing about 
media and couldn’t have cared less. He 
followed only McNiffs directives, and 
McNiff considers TV to be a “home 
medium.” So it’s not surprising that they 
wouldn’t even provide coaxial cable in 
the building. They had a chance to wire 
the building, but they didn’t. The peo- 
ple who could make the decisions that 
could do away with the schizophrenia in 
library designs and library programs 
don't do it. Just look at the architecture 
award winners in Library Journal and 
youll see that media aren’t taken into 
account. 


One of my major findings in the CLR 
study is that the money for new niedia ` 
technology is going into television sur- 
veillance and mechanizing technical ser- 
vices. If you look in the latest American 
Library Directory, youll see that a li- 
brary with a $200,000 materials budget 
allots $5,000 for media, and out of that 
comes both nonprint and microfiche. 
That’s showing up as a very strong trend 
and you can imagine what percentage 
is being spent on microfiche! 

Another problem crops up in the staff- 
ing and career building aspect. Many 
librarians accept positions in film de- 
partments only as stepping stones to 
other jobs in administration. The film/ 
audiovisual specialist is not really con- 
sidered a career position and has no 
responsible job description as such. 

It is the same for the technicians and 
projectionists, who are treated as pages 
and low-grade clerks, thus keeping turn- 
over high and services verging on 
mediocre. This is another kind of censor- 
ship. Asheim would call it a “constraint.” 
I came across one media technician 
whose job description fell among the 
janitorial staff. He was pretty unhappy 
that his job was in no way reflected in 
the job description, but that was where 
it stayed. Administration would rather 
have multiple librarians in the social 
sciences or literature departments, but 
they can’t even afford to hire one pro- 
fessional in the media department. It’s 
ludicrous. Film librarians are often high- 
powered clerks who can’t do media ad- 
visory work or field questions from other 
departments. 


Very few librarians, even 


film librarians, consider 
media technology to be 
integral. Their living and 
working environments 
are not continuous. 


Boyie: What evidence did you find 
of integrated print and nonprint collec- 
tions? 

Roberts: In public libraries? None 
that I came across. But I think the 
critical issue is access, regardless of 
where the stuff is housed. If you have 
transferred the anal retention formerly 
accorded oversized and pictorial books 
to nonprint media, then you've found 
another way of saying no to people as 
part of your job. 

Access is a real problem. People are 
still writing unsavory comments in cata- 
logs or leaving stickers on film cans 
which say “This film should not be 
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shawn to less than mature audiences 


ne thost prior viewing by the teacher.” 


I found this sticker on Encyclopaedia 
Britannica’s film “The Lottery,” from a 
short story by Shirley Jackson. Presum- 
ably the reason for it was the violence. 
I talked to EB’s lawyer and never got a 
satisfactory answer as to how the deci- 
sion to place warnings on film cans was 
made and why some films and not others 
were so marked. Librarians I talked to 
had never considered removing these 
labels. 

ALA was involved in a committee 
effort with the motion picture industry 
some years back. “Green sheets” were 
sent to libraries to indicate, for example, 
which films were okay for children to 
view. The library was effectively impos- 
ing a public morality by means of these 
lists. Eventually an ALA president took 
a dislike to the idea and the lists were 
dropped; shortly afterwards the industry 
stopped producing them. There’s still a 
file of them at ALA headquarters, if any- 
one is interested in seeing what films 
were considered acceptable. 

Another censorship issue came up 
when I ran into someone in Chicago who 
pointed out that a sequence of a film 
(Magic Mountain) which had nude dolls 
in it had been cut out by the former film 
librarian because she had objected to it. 
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Just imagine how much of this sort of 
censorship has gone on; it’s mind-bog- 
gling. 

Most library media collections reflect 
a kind of Disneyland of the mind. Noth- 
ing controversial. There is an almost 
total lack of political and sensual mate- 
rial in public libraries. As far as I can 
tell, Atlanta Public Library has the 
best collection of TriContinental Films 
[Third World statements]. That was a 
real surprise. Unfortunately, I never 
talked to the film librarian to find out 
why—whether it was because of public 
pressure or what? Atlanta’s collection is 
the exception to the rule: avoid contro- 
versy. 

Any library which has suffered a non- 
print censorship battle in the past has 
shown itself to have become highly con- 
servative as a result. Los Angeles County 
Library was the scene of a major film 
censorship issue in 1970-71. Today 
Joyce Sumbi is film librarian. She told 
me of her recent decision to buy a con- 
troversial film on homosexuals. But now 
all selection decisions must go to ad- 
ministration for approval, and adminis- 
tration decided not to buy the film. 
Although homosexual rights are a big 
issue in Los Angeles, the community 
cannot have a film on the subject in their 
library. Iowa State Library, which also 
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went through a censorship struggle, buys 
nothing controversial now. When I asked 
librarian Peggy Mohr why there were 
no films by independent producers in 
her collection, she responded that the 
library has no demand for them. Upon 
reflection, she admitted the problem was 
more complex than that. 


Boyle: What about video in public 
libraries? 

Roberts: You know as well as I do 
that video dominates the environment. 
But if you go into a library, you find 
video is not on the floor. It’s not any- 
where. There are all kinds of rationaliza- 
tions for this. Usually librarians say it’s 
because they haven't found the right 
format. Most won't even respond. The 
fact is, even if they do have a TV set, 
it's probably not tuned properly. They 
are running something—broadcast or 
videocassette—which is so distorted both 
in audio and video that it is a travesty 
of the medium. That goes back to in- 
sensitivity. You'll get a library director 
who'll be talking about first editions, 
fine printing and all that, but when it 
comes to media censorship—whether you 
can project 75 feet down a room with a 
500 watt bulb or not, whether the audio 
system can drive the sound to the size 
of the acoustical space—they’re not 
there. It’s just incredible, whatever the 
medium is. 

In all my travels for this study I only 
found one projection booth that came 
up to snuff, and that was Penny North- 
ern’s in Kansas City Public Library in 
Missouri. That’s because she really cares 
about quality. The deaf, dumb, and 
blind—they couldn’t care less. 

I'll give you one other example. In 
one library I found broken-down record 
players with headphones which looked 
like they dated back to Thomas Edison. 
Most were broken. The machines were 
mono and not stereo. Above the players 
was a sign: No children allowed to use 
these record players. To me this is a cen- 
sorship issue. There is just no way that 
anyone can hear on this kind of equip- 
ment. The problem of playing stereo 
recordings on mono equipment is typi- 
cal. Denying access to children is all too 
common. 


Boyle: What about economic censor- 
ship? 

Roberts: The profession goes along 
with the idea that media needn’t be 
purchased unless you get special money 
of some kind, like grants. There is lit- 
tle commitment and virtually nothing 
which reflects the way people learn, the 
“learning preferences” we discussed be- 
fore. If you look at the American Library 
Directory closely, where you have a 
sizable materials budget, all too often 
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only one to ten percent goes for non- 
print. They can talk about Public Li- 
brary Assocaition standards all they 
want, but I defy anybody from the In- 
tellectual Freedom Committee or OIF 
to go through ALD and look at the ac- 
_ tual amounts spent on media in library 
systems. I mean it is pathetic, Deirdre. 
It is unbelievable. 

Boyle: You sound like there’s no hope. 
Do you feel that way? 

Roberts: I feel it’s close to that. I 
think this rush to spend technology’s 
money on technical services and theft 
detection and the like is increasing at a 
terrible rate. And you've got a national 
library commission and ALA hierarchy 
that have very little sensitivity to non- 
print media—they still think of it as win- 
dow-dressing for conventions. There’s 
no awareness of communications theory 
showing up anywhere that I can see. 

When you look at the make-up of the 
NCLIS, if you can find any media or 
communications theorist there, Pd be 
very interested. I couldn't find any. And 
the awards structure, all print! I men- 
tioned before the press’ unwitting com- 
plicity with printists. If you look at the 
Interracial Books for Children Bulletin, 
you ll notice that this group, which only 
started a few years ago, didn’t say “Inter- 
racial Materials.” Books, right? And if 


Casalino® children’s furniture 
for a play/safe environment 


Custom designed for children ages 3 to 12. No 
sharp edges or corners. All surfaces are rounded 
...NO danger of pinches, scratches, or bruises. 
Stable chair design prevents tipping. 


The surfaces are scratch resistant, hygienic, 
and wont attract dust (anti-static). Simply 
wipe to clean. Chairs stack, tables nest for 
storage. Chairs are available in 12” seat height 
for 3-6 year olds; 13%” seat height for 7-12 
year olds. Tables are available in 20%” and 23” 
heights. For further information, contact 
Krueger, Box 2097, Green Bay, WI 54306. 


414/437-3245 








ALA can say at this part of the century 
“You Are What You Read”. . . . I com- 
plained about that to ALA, but there 
was no response. It’s not a hopeful pic- 
ture. I think the way librarians and in- 
formation storage and retrieval people 
treat seekers of information in nonprint 
formats bears comparison with the treat- 
ment of the handicapped. Nonprint users 
are the new cripples, because buildings 
are not being designed for them and li- 
brarians are not being trained to serve 
their needs. I’m not going to give up, 
but it’s not a hopeful picture. 

Boyle: What are you doing to change 
things? What other ways are you alter- 
ing people’s media awareness, aside from 
publishing? 

Roberts: Well, I think I have to in- 
fluence people who are working in media 
to get their act together better. To stop 
the soft-pedal approach, to get into sys- 
tems and communications theory more, 
and to understand why they are doing 
things with media. What media librar- 
ians do is go every year and try to get 
a slightly bigger budget in nonprint me- 
dia, maybe another position so they can 
run another inspection machine. That’s 
not the answer at all. All they're doing 
is playing a parallel game to the print 

eople who get one more book shelver 
or another $100,000 for books and maga- 
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zines. That’s not the answer, either... 

The answer is consciousness, and the 
question is, how do you raise it? That’s 
one reason I went to Pyramid Films—I 
can do more in the way of continuing ed 
workshops and person-to-person com- 
municating than I could while working 
for a county library. I could only do so 
much of it there. Now I can travel, talk- 
ing to people, getting programs off the 
ground, 

Boyle: Tell me, who is doing the 
groundbreaking work? 

Roberts: In public libraries? [Wry 
laughter.] Well, there are just a couple 
of little beachheads. There’s Tacoma 
County Library, Tulsa Public Library, 
and Hennepin County. There’s Salt Lake 
City’s Whitmore Library, and Seattle 
Public Library has now hired Kandy 
Brandt, so I have some hope there. I’m 
going out as consultant to help rewire 
their building this weekend. I think In- 
diana’s Vigo County Library—Ed How- 
ard’s outfit—has great potential. There 
are some video projects like the ones in 
Danbury, Connecticut, and in Port 
Washington, New York. Sometimes they 
are just little programs within a whole 
program. They have some potential to 
teach, to expand—but I dont know 
whether they're going to do it. We'll just 
have to see. OO 
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Prefabricated and Portable Library Units 
Offer Quick and Easy Extension of Service 


ie ort-a-Kiosk . . . Outpost Library... 
Port-a-Structure.. . Instant Library. The 
names are different, the designs are dif- 
ferent, but the underlying idea for their 
use is the same—to extend library ser- 
vices to the greatest number at an afford- 
able cost. 


Developed by Goodman and Associ- 
ates in consultation with librarians, the 
Port-a-Kiosk and Port-a-Structure are 
highly graphic and visible library units 
that require a minimum of staffing. 

Needing only 400 sq. ft. of site space, 
the Port-a-Kiosk has 160 sq. ft. of in- 
terior space that can display up to 5,000 
paperbacks or 3,000 hardcover books. 
Only one librarian is required to run the 
unit, which comes complete with two 
book carousels, a checkout desk, carpet- 
ing, track lighting, heating and air con- 
ditioning, and an electric toilet facility. 
Three kiosks operating in Washington, 
D.C., have higher circulations than the 
branch libraries that service them. 

The Port-a-Structure is a complete, 
1,600-sq.-ft. branch library. With seating 
for 40 or more patrons, it can display 
One of the first Outpost Libraries to begin service in West Virginia. Using a helicopter, over 12,000 paperbacks or 8,000 hard- 
Library Commission officials dedicated three of these units in one day. cover books. The unit, staffed by two 
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Built in 1976, the Green Bank Public Library is one of 31 Instant Libraries providing service in West Virginia. 
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librarians, includes eight book carousels, 
a checkout desk, carpeting, track light- 
ing, two electric toilet facilities, heating 
and air conditioning, exterior lighting, 
four wall desks, 28 chairs, four tables, a 
cork bulletin board, and other items. 
Both the Port-a-Kiosk and Port-a- 
Structure are sold as kits. Requiring no 
site excavation, they can be assembled 
in a few weeks by local contractors or 
by the company’s general contractor. 
Meeting all state building codes and 
specifications, they can be taken apart 
and reassembled at other locations. Since 
they are modular in design, like units can 
be combined to provide increased space. 
For security and maintenance purposes, 
the units employ lexan glazing and use 
enamel panels which are said to be vir- 


tually graffiti-proof (spray paint wipes 
off). 


The Port-a-Kiosk costs up to $35,000 
for the complete unit, and the Port-a- 
Structure runs in the $90,000-$100,000 
range, depending on the furnishings 
chosen. Both units can be customized to 
the buyer’s requirements for the color 
scheme, graphics, and furnishings. Units 
can also be ordered without the furni- 
ture at a lower cost. 


West Virginia is helping meet its li- 
brary obligations to its citizens with 
Outpost and Instant Libraries, both the 
creations of Frederic J. Glazer, director 
of the West Virginia Library Commis- 
sion. 
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Top: One of the three Port-a-Kiosks operating in Washington, D.C. Above: An artist’s 
model of the Port-a-Structure—a quickly assembled and relocatable branch library. 


The first Outpost Library—a small, 
sturdy structure—was dedicated Sept. 22 
by Gov. John D. Rockefeller IV in 
Baker, W. Va. Within a 30-day period, 
11 more dotted the landscape in previ- 
ously unserved areas; another 12 are 
expected to be placed by the end of the 
year. 

The design of the Outpost emphasizes 
functional simplicity and minimizes en- 
ergy costs. The library, designed by 
Charles Hively of Wilson and Goff, is a 


12 x 40 foot structure with an A- -shaped 
roof. The exterior, colored in autumn 
hues of gold and brown, uses a rough- 
sawed, grooved plywood, backed by a 
foam shield, more plywood, six inches 
of insulation, and an interior drywall. 
Altogether there are five levels of in- 
sulation in the walls and ceiling, which 
helps reduce the work loads of the heat 
pump and air conditioning. 

The interior features dark birch shelv- 
ing and furnishings and rich brown car- 
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The Worden Company 


The Worden Company is represent- 
ed nationally by competent & capable 
local factory trained representatives. 


Equipment considerations both from 
function and design make Worden an 
important source for all items of wood 
library furniture. 


All of the Worden design groups pro- 
vide consistent appearance, from ad- 
ministrative center to work room, pub- 
lic lounge to audio-visual center, 
display groupings to bookstacks. 


Worden can provide specialized as- 
sistance to the librarian or architect 
on space planning, custom designs 
budget costs, color coordination and 
installation. 


Products shown are from the Nordika 


Library Group. 


Facilities & Design 


peting. With seating for 12 readers, the 
unit can house 4,500-5,000 volumes. 
For viewing films or for meetings, 24 
seats can be arranged. The unit also con- 
tains restroom facilities. 

Built according to 14 national stan- 
dards, Outpost Libraries are expected to 
last well beyond the 40-year standards 
of FHA and VA housing requirements. 
Structurally, the units are able to with- 
stand winds in excess of 143 miles per 
hour. Actual on-site construction time is 
four hours; the only preliminary site 
work needed is a block foundation. 

The cost per unit is approximately 
$13,000, which includes furnishings, 
shelving, and equipment; utility costs 
are estimated at $35 a month. State 
funding financed the first 11 Outpost 
units at a cost of less than $150,000. 


Nearing its fifth anniversary is the 
first Instant Library, the big brother of 
the Outpost Library. There are now 31 
of these libraries in operation, serving a 
population of 160,200. To date over 2 
million volumes have been circulated by 
these units. 

Designed by J. D. King, the octagonal, 
pastel colored Instant Library covers 
1,200 sq. ft. A single center column sup- 
ports the conic, pie-wedge shaped roof. 

The open interior contains shelving— 
both fixed to the wall and freestanding— 
which can hold 6,000 volumes. The unit 
seats 24 readers or accommodates 100 
persons for program purposes. Place- 
ment of the movable shelving, furnish- 
ings, restrooms, and workroom divides 
the interior area into separate functions. 
The building, which is heated, air con- 
ditioned, and carpeted, utilizes mostly 
movable equipment to increase its ver- 
satility. 

The basic shell can be erected by four 
workers in two or three days. Included 
in the $49,500 price tag are the shell, 
construction cost, carpet, furnishings, 
and equipment. Since the design is 
modular, smaller units can be added on 
to increase the square footage. 


A number of firms merchandise the 
“portable library” concept. For further 
information on those mentioned here: 
Goodman and Associates are located at 
5530 Wisconsin Ave. #1020, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20015. Persons interested in 
the Outpost Library can contact Sher- 
man Vandevender, International Build- 
ing Methods, 8704 Litwalton Court, 
Vienna, VA 22180; he represents the 
manufacturer, Poloron Homes of Mid- 
dleburg, Pa. And all architectural blue- 
prints, specifications, and schematics for 
the Instant Library are available from 
the West Virginia Library Commission 
for $500. —A.G.B. 
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Congressman Ford, a longtime friend of 
the library cause, is on the National Ad- 
visory Committee to the White House 
Conference on Libraries and Information 
Services. 
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An Introductory Note 
by William D. Ford 


U.S. Representative, Michigan 


A member of the House Education and Labor Committee and chair 
of its Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, I am well aware of the 
serious problems libraries have today in securing adequate support. The 
financial pressures they face may be unprecedented in their modern history, 

It has long been my philosophy that libraries are of such significance to 
the development of the nation that the federal government has a clear respon- 
sibility to help improve and extend their services to all Americans. At the 
same time, states, localities, and the private sector must also contribute their 
share to library support. 


Over the past 20 years, nearly $1.9 billion in federal money have been 
channeled to public, state, school, academic, and research libraries through 
three library programs administered by the U.S. Office of Education: the 
Library Services and Construction, Elementary and Secondary Education, 
and Higher Education Acts. Libraries have also secured funds from such 
other federal agencies as the National Endowment for the Arts and Humani- 
ties, National Science Foundation, and Economic Development Administra- 
tion. Potential sources of library dollars lie in a variety of places at local, 
state, and federal levels. The November and December special issues of 
American Libraries make a valuable contribution in calling some of them 
to your attention. 


In addition, these issues are helpful in suggesting possible new directions 
for future library support. I know that many library professionals believe 
existing legislation should be overhauled to make it more responsive to mod- 
ern trends in library service. My own view is that before Congress considers 
substantial changes in existing federal laws, library users and potential users 
must be brought into the debate about the future of libraries. 

The White House Conference on Library and Information Services, and 
especially the preliminary state conferences, provide a unique opportunity 
to seek out the views of the American people. The findings of the White 
House Conference should help both the Congress and the state legislatures, 
working together with library professionals and users, to develop sound 
library legislation for the 1980s and beyond. 


As a member of the National Advisory Committee to the White House 
Conference, I look forward to working with you toward this goal. ‘ea 
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If you don't know basic fiscalese, it could cost you money. 


The Lingo of Library Finance 


by Ann E. Prentice 


Once considered a rather informal adjunct to the ser- 
vices of a community, school, or university, the library has 
been redefined in recent years as a not-for-profit agency, sub- 
ject to the strictures of accountability for funds, and subject 
to formal business practices. The role of the library in its 
information services has changed markedly in recent years, 
and its enabling structure—the administrative system of the 
library—has changed even more. No longer can money dis- 
appear into the academic library to be spent for the general 
good of the university, and no longer can the public library 
assume an attitude apart from other public agencies as it 
accounts for the value returned from monies received. 

The major quantitative aspect of library management deals 
with obtaining funds, budgeting them, and accounting for 
their use. 

The library is usually not an innovator in its financial theory 
and practice; it adapts concepts and methods first tried in 
the business community. Not all theory or practice is directly 
transferable from a business to a not-for-profit situation. But 
the librarian deals with members of the business community 
be they library trustee, director on the board of education, or 
budget officer in an academic institution; it is the librarian’s 
responsibility to understand the terminology of the business 
world as it applies to the library situation. How else can goals 
and differences be discussed with the people holding the 
purse strings? Especially now, with tight funding, the need 
to account for monies received is not only a business prob- 
lem but a political one. The amount a library receives derives 
directly from the political view of the library by its funding 
and clientele groups; therefore the library administrator must 
be aware of the politics of funding as well as the mechanics 
of budgeting and accountability. The following is a basic 
guide to terms used in these various aspects of library finance. 


Direct to the Source 


Academic and school library budgets form part of larger 
institutional budgets submitted to voters, their elected offi- 
cials, or other governing bodies. Such libraries are involved 
only indirectly in raising dollars for library operations. It is 
the public library administrators and their boards who must 
involve themselves in direct solicitation of funds and its 
terminology. 

Public libraries have developed in three basic patterns: the 
municipal public library, the association library, and the 
school district library. A library can also be organized along 
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Ann Prentice, assistant professor at SUNY Albany’s School of 
Library and Information Science, has specialized in the study 
of successful public library funding. She has taught library ad- 
ministration for five years at SUNY, consulted widely, and is the 
author of a new book from ALA, Public Library Finance. An 
article from that book, adapted for “Money: Part II” in next 
month’s AL, concerns the future of library funding. 


special district lines or the lines of any existing local govern 
ment district such as a fire district or a water district. Thesi 
special district libraries fall either under municipal or associa 
tion headings depending upon their governmental structure 
The type of library government determines to a large exten 
the financial responsibilities and restrictions imposed on : 
library. The area served by the library, be it city, school dis 
trict, or special district, determines the area to be taxed fo: 
library services. 

The municipal public library is a department of loca 
government in the same fashion as the police or fire depart 
ment. It may or may not have a board of trustees; if it does 
that board may be administrative or advisory. The municipa. 
library is tied directly to local government and is directly 
responsible to its local officials. There are usually restrictions 
on whether or not the library can have separate income, such 
as interest on investments, or whether it can accept gifts, 
and in some instances even the library fines have to be turned 
over to the general fund of local government. The associa- 
tion library is governed by an association of community 
members, and through its board of trustees the association 
owns the library. The association contracts with local govern- 
ment annually and receives a sum of money for which the 
association library will provide library service to the com- 
munity. The association library can own property, receive 
endowments (gifts, the income from which is to be used for 
specified purposes), and earn income. 

The school district library may have its own board of 
trustees or the school board may serve as the library board. 
The library budget in this case may be part of the school 
district budget or may be a separate item. For those school 
districts required to submit their budgets to the voter, voters 
have the opportunity to vote for the school budget and the 
library budget. The school district library is much the same 
as the municipal library in the restrictions governing separate 
library income. 

In some states the library is guaranteed a specific amount 
of support or a level of support beyond which it cannot re- 
ceive funds. This is usually expressed in terms of millage 
rates (a mill is one-tenth of a cent). Libraries are governed 
in most states by enabling or permissive legislation (a library 
may exist and may receive tax monies) rather than by legis- 
lation mandating library support. Occasionally some rather 
unusual laws provide benefit to library service, such as the 
Massachusetts law that returns to the local library any unex- 
pended collections of the dog tax; i.e., that portion of the 
locally collected dog tax not spent to pay claims made by 
residents because of damage by dogs to farm animals. 

The major source of income for the public library, regard- 
less of type, is local taxes and the property tax in particular. 
This tax is the major source of revenue to support local gov- 
ernment. Property tax is a regressive tax in that it is related 
to the value of the property, not to the person’s ability to 
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pay, and places a heavy burden on those property owners 
with a low or reduced income. However, it is easy to collect 
and is so entwined in the local government process that there 
is little one can do about relieving this tax burden. Income 
taxes which are progressive (those who earn more are taxed 
more heavily) support federal and state programs and are 
an insignificant addition to local government income. Local 
sales tax on retail sales provide some local income, but it is 
the property tax from which most local services are funded. 
_ For taxing purposes, property is divided between real 
property which is land and buildings, and personal prop- 
erty which is either tangible (cars, jewelry, etc.) or in- 
tangible (increase in the value of such assets as stocks and 
bonds). In Ohio, public library service is funded to a large 
extent by the intangible tax. In some jurisdictions a specific 
tax may be earmarked for library income, but usually library 
support is from the general revenue. 

Property tax is collected on the basis of assessed value, 
the locally determined value of the property. Property can 
be assessed at 100 percent of full or true value or at a lower 
percentage. The tax rate is the dollars in tax per thousand of 
assessed valuation. Assessments are local decisions, and to 
compensate for variation in local assessments the state im- 
poses an equalization rate prior to collection of state and 
county taxes. When a resident receives the annual property 
tax bill, it is the locally assessed valuation of the property mul- 
tiplied by the tax rate plus a county tax for county services 
calculated on the basis of the equalization rate. The tax rate 
itself varies annually depending upon the amount of money 
local government or the schoo] district requires to operate for 
the fiscal year. The tax levy (the legally imposed assessment 
and collection of taxes) produces tax revenue, which is the 
total current income of a government. Local tax revenue is 
largely property tax but includes all other sources of income. 

Since 1972 the federal government has returned annually 
approximately five billion dollars to state and local govern- 
ments under the terms of the State and Local Fiscal Assis- 
tance Act, popularly known as revenue sharing. Revenue 
sharing money is intended to support local needs as deter- 
mined locally. Because the money may be spent for general 
purposes it is termed non-categorical funding. Under 
categorical funding, the federal government specifies priori- 


WELL, MARIAN, THERE GOES 
YOUR A-V BUDGET. 





Unusual revenue. Mass. public libraries receive city dog tax after 
all claims are paid for dog damage to farm animals. 
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ties and programs to be funded. Examples of categorical 
funding are the Library Services and Construction Act; the 
Higher Education Act, and the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

In some states and communities, additional funding can 
be obtained through a local incentive program whereby 
state or county government matches increases in local sup- 
port of the library. Such incentive funding may be on a per 
capita basis. 

The state may also increase local revenue through tax 
supplements, in which a local tax is added to the state tax 
rate in an area and the state collects both, remitting the local 
share to local government; tax sharing, when the state ear- 
marks certain taxes for local use and then determines the 
amount of the tax and method of collection; and tax credits, 
in which the state levies a statewide tax and credits the tax- 
payer for the portion of the tax paid to local government. 

Libraries and library systems receiving support directly ` 
from the state most often do so through grant-in-aid pro- 
grams, which are special-purpose grants distributed accord- 
ing to a predetermined formula. 

A final source of library funding is by bond issue, a loan 
against future revenues. As this is a special-purpose alloca- 
tion of tax monies, it requires a referendum (a vote by the 
taxpayer). Libraries most often become involved in a bond 
issue when raising funds for a. new building or the expansion 
of existing facilities. The procedures involved in the bond 
issue process are subject to state law and vary from state 
to state. 


Terms You Can Plan and Count On 


Ín the areas of budgeting and accountability, the financial 
terminology is common to all types of libraries. The budget 
is a financial plan for the library in which the library person- 
nel indicate how they intend to spend anticipated revenue. 
It is a legal document agreeing that for a certain sum of 
money the library will provide a specified level of service. 
It is also a management document in that library programs 
are expressed in financial terms. The form in which the library 
budget is developed and presented varies according to the 
requirements of state and local law and the sophistication of 
the library administrator. 

The most generally followed form of library budget is the 
line item or object of expenditure budget. The costs for 
the following year are calculated based on the current year’s 
costs of personnel, books, utilities, etc., plus anticipated in- 
creases in any item such as new staff or utilities. An inflation 
increase is then added based on the anticipated rate of infla- 
tion. This type of budget emphasizes the tools of library 
service rather than what those tools are to do. Stating the 
cost of books for a year gives no indication of the objectives 
they are to support, and enumerating staff does not indicate 
what those staff members do. The line item budget is easy 
to prepare, and is often the format required by state law and 
local agencies. 

The program budget groups library expenditures around 
a program such as children’s services or a function such as 
circulation or personnel administration. The cost of each 
item within the program is stated as, say, personnel, books, 
or supplies, but the emphasis is on the program rather than 
the inputs. 

The planning programming budgeting system is an 
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extension of the propratt Peadeek As in the program budget, 
e first steps in budget development are a statement of ob- 
jectives of the library and the identification of programs and 
sub-programs which will achieve those objectives. The cost 
of each program is analyzed according to criteria of cost 
benefit, and the program activity that provides the greatest 
benefit at least cost is selected. The step beyond program 
budgeting taken by PPBS is that a plan for feedback and 
evaluation is incorporated into the budget format. Such a 
plan enables the administrator to determine to what extent 
program objectives are being achieved and at what cost. It 
is a form of management by objective applied to the budget- 
ing process. 
A new type of budget approach was developed in the early 
1970s and was adopted by then Governor Carter of Georgia 


for that state’s budget. President Carter now envisions zero. 


base budgeting as the format of the fiscal 1979 federal 


budget. 


Zero base budgeting is a planning process of identifying 
each discrete library activity, and then determining whether 
or not the activity or program is necessary. Once the activity’s 
existence is justified, a decision package is developed that 
describes the activity, its purpose, and the resources needed 
to carry it out. Each decision package is ranked, and funds 
are allocated accordingly. When carefully followed through, 
zero base budgeting is a thorough analysis of library pro- 
grams and their relative value. A major drawback of this 
budget process is the tremendous amount of paperwork 
involved. 

A method of budgeting more commonly used in academic 
libraries is formula budgeting, a line-item format developed 
according to predetermined numerical guidelines for fund 
allocation (e.g., so many materials per student), in turn re- 
lated to predetermined standards of adequacy. The Clapp- 
Jordan Formula is one example. A mechanical format, it is 
simple to prepare, but does not allow for differences among 
institutions in quality of service or in forms of service. 


ln the actual process of developing the budget, a yanlaty 
of terms are used. The overall expenditures of the library are 
divided into the capital budget, which covers development 





NOW THEN — DO WE REALLY 
NEED OUR PET- LENDING 
PROGRAM ? 







Zero base budgeting. Each discrete library activity is identi- 
fied, then evaluated to determine how necessary it is. 
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of fixed assets such as land and buildings, and the operat- 
ing budget, covering the daily operational expenses of the 
library. These budgets are developed for a fiscal year, the 
period to be covered by the expenditures. The fiscal year 
conforms to whatever 12-month périod is standard for the 
institution or the government within which the library oper- 
ates. The budget follows a budget calendar or budget 
cycle, which is a series of due dates for budget development 
including the various planning steps and hearings required 
before the final adoption of the budget. As soon as the budget 
calendar for one year ends, the calendar for the next year 
begins. 

In developing the budget, the librarian must take into 
account fixed costs (those costs such as rent, insurance, and 
administrative salaries that are unaffected by the volume of 
activity), variable costs (costs such as number of part-time 
seasonal staff, or costs that increase or decrease with the 
volume of business, such as interlibrary Joan), and standard 
costs (the anticipated cost of a specific activity conducted 
at a given level of volume and under an assumed set of cir- 
cumstances). Also, in some fashion, depreciation costs of 
building and equipment must be considered. In a not-for- 
profit institution it isn’t possible to depreciate items by hold- 
ing 10 percent of the item’s cost per year for 10 years (straight 
line depreciation) or to calculate a fixed percentage of 
depreciation per year with a rapid depreciation the first year 
and less so later (declining balance). In some way, how- 
ever, the library administrator must anticipate an orderly 
replacement of material. 


Budgeting is a process that deals with future expendi- 
tures, and accounting is the process that deals with or ac- 
counts for past expenditures. As defined by the American 
Institute of CPAs, accounting is “. . . the art of recording, 
classifying and summarizing in a significant manner and in 
terms of money transactions, events which are, in part at 
least, of a financial character, and interpreting the results 
thereof.” 

Some libraries are moving toward accrual accounting, 
which allocates income and expenditures to the periods to 
which they apply. Income is recorded when it is due to be 
received, not when it is actually received; expenses are re- 
corded when they are incurred or encumbered. This ac- 
counting includes all earnings not yet collected and expenses 
incurred but payable at a later date, such as payroll tax or 
book orders. 

Like other not-for-profit organizations, association libraries 
and private academic libraries may have specified funds 
donated for specific purposes as part of their assets, and these 
funds must be administered separately from the general 
operating budget (fund accounting). Endowment funds and 
the interest from such funds fall into this category. 

In this brief overview of financial terminology, only the 
basic areas have been covered. There has been no attempt 
to go into the forms and purposes of various accounting 
methods or to delve into the terminology of accounting. The 
purpose here is to indicate the more commonly used terms 
and to introduce some of the newer terminology. To keep 
up to date or go beyond, the wise library administrator will 
read the literature of business and finance management— 
such as Harvard Business Review—to see what is new and 
applicable to the library situation. O 
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SOME PLAIN TALK ABOUT: 


YOUR BOOK 
BUDGET 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, and thousands of libraries report that book budgets will be up; 
however, fewer books will be bought. 

Not surprising to us. 

‘We’ve watched mysteries go up to $8.95... . $9.95... even $10.95! 

We see art books routinely selling for $50...$60... even $100! 

A good ole best-seller these days pops up at $12-$15 and then goes on television, 
and you’re overwhelmed with demand. 





ONLY TWO WAYS TO HANDLE THE PROBLEM as we see it. Raise the book 
budget even more, OR reduce the cost of your books. 

Just suppose you bought one-half of your mysteries this year from our Mr. Sleuth 
list @ $1.69 each. How much would that save? Wouldn’t that satisfy your mystery 
patron and your budget? 

And then if you selected your art books from our remainders in art with discounts 
averaging well over 50% off list, how much would that save? 

And how about the thousands of other titles in history, literature, sports, gothics, 
westerns, and a myriad of subjects that are remaindered each year? 

Wouldn’t it make more sense to buy them from us at a whopping reduction in 
price than to either keep getting your book budget raised or settling for buying 
fewer books at higher prices? 


WE AND OUR SIX THOUSAND LIBRARY CUSTOMERS think it makes more 
sense to buy more for less money—not buy less for more money. 


CALL TOLL-FREE*OR DROP US A NOTE, and we’ll have the Quality sales- 
person in your area explain us further. 


(800) 323-4241 


*In Illinois Call Collect: (312) 498-4000 


P.S.—Wecan supply over 200,000 titles in Spanish from Spain. 





400 anthony trail, northbrook, illinois 60062 


QUALITY BOOKS INC. 








NAT 
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Money talks. So do librarians—but in terms library- 
supporting laypersons can’t always understand. 

Folks throughout the nation are coming to White 
House conferences to hear what librarians have to say, 
and some are already baffled by the lingo. Imagine the 
pictures we conjure up with some of our jargon—and 
the amount of dough the confusion might cost us. 

With terms culled from recent library literature and 
concepts suggested by librarian/humorist Anita Reith 
(Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr.) AL 
worked up a list and fed it to one of America’s top car- 
toon illustrators, Chuck Slack of the Chicago Tribune. 
He had one instruction only: draw what they mean to 
you, the “lay” patron. 

Another batch are scheduled for a forthcoming AL. 
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automatic character conversion 
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Psychological Abstracts 


microform librarian 


shared cataloging 
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AND HOW TO GET THEM: AN UPDATE 


At a 1977 Midwinter session on 
“Grants and How to Get Them,” ALA 
Washington Office staffers distributed 
an 18-page list of “Federal Grants: 
Where in the Bureaucracy to Find 
Them.” Sara Case, legislative associate 
of the Washington Office, expanded it 
to 37 pages for the Annual Conference. 

Now, for AL readers, she has com- 
piled a selective guide, including private 
sources. Case advises that it is up-to- 
date but not comprehensive.* Where 
1978 figures were unavailable, she sup- 
plied those for 1977. 


Federal Library Programs 


School Libraries: Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, Title IV-B, 
PL 93-380. 


ELIGIBLE: schools. 

PurRPOsE: to purchase resources and 
educational equipment, and for guid- 
ance, counseling, and testing programs. 

TYPE: grants to states. State educa- 
tion agencies fund local school districts. 
Amount: $154,330,000 for the 1977- 
78 school year. 

WriTeE: your state education agency 
and the Office of Libraries and Learning 
Resources (OLLR), U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (HEW), ROB #3, 
Washington 20202 (202-245-2488) 


Public Libraries: Library Services 
and Construction Act (LSCA). 


ELIGIBLE: public libraries. 

Purpose: Title I provides a variety of 
services; Title II authorizes funds for 
construction. l 

TYPE: grants to states. The state li- 
brary agency administers the program 
according to a state plan. 

Amount: Title I, $56.9 million in 
FY 1978. Title II, zero. 

Write: your state agency, where pro- 
gram and funding decisions are made. 


College Libraries: Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, Title II-A. 


PuRPOsE: to purchase library mate- 
rials for postsecondary institutions. 

Type: OE grants direct to colleges. 

AMOUNT: $9,975,000 for FY 1978, 





*For example, active funding sources for 
construction are not included, although they 
can occasionally be located locally from 
federal sources such as general revenue 
sharing. Construction funds may become 
available to conserve energy and remove 
architectural barriers. 
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which currently allows less than $5,000 
per institution. 

| Write: Office of Libraries and Learn- 
ing Resources (OLLR), Office of Edu- 
cation, ROB #3, Washington, DC 20202 
(202-245-9790). 


Research Libraries: Higher Educa- 
tion Act, Title II-C. 


ELIGIBLE: major research libraries. 

PuRPOSE: to strengthen resources and 
services. 

Type: OE grants to libraries. 

AMOUNT: $5 million for FY 1978 (first 
year of program). 

WritTE: OLLR (see above). 


Library Education: Higher Educa- 
tion Act, Title II-B. 


ELIGIBLE: institutions such as library 
schools, libraries, and library organiza- 
tions involved in training programs. 

PurPOsE: to train librarians and para- 
professionals in library and information 
science. Recent emphasis on minorities 
and continuing education. 

Tyre: OE grants to institutions. 

AMOUNT: $2 million in FY 1978. 

Write: OLLR (see above). 


Research/Demonstration in Library 
and Information Science: Higher Ed- 
ucation Act, Title II-B. 


ELIGIBLE: library organizations, edu- 
cational institutions, and other ‘public 
and nonprofit agencies. 

PuRPOsE: to stimulate innovative proj- 
ects to improve services. 

Type: OE grants to institutions. 

AMOUNT: $1 million for FY 1978. 

Write: OLLR (202-245-2799). 


Undergraduate Media Resource 
Centers: Higher Education Act, Title 
VI-A. 

ELIGIBLE: libraries with AV or media 
centers in undergraduate institutions of 
higher education. 

Purpose: to support acquisition of 
educational equipment. 

TYPE: grants to states. 

AMOUNT: $7.5 million for FY 1978. 

WRITE: your state postsecondary edu- 
cation commission. 


Interlibrary Cooperation: Library 
Services and Construction Act, Title 
III. 


ELIGIBLE: all types of libraries. 

Purrose: to develop and improve in- 
tertype interlibrary cooperation. 

TYPE: grants to the states. 

AMOUNT: $3,337,000 for FY 1978. 

Write: your state library agency. 
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Other Federal Programs 


Adult Education: Adult Education 
Act, PL 91-230. 


ELIGIBLE: local educational agencies, 
public and private nonprofit agencies. 

PuRPOSE: to provide adult education 
and adult basic education to individuals 
16 or over. Adult education means ser- 
vices for adults who have not graduated 
from high schools; adult basic educa- 
tion means education for adults whose 
inability to speak, read, or write En- 
glish impairs their ability to retain jobs 
commensurate with their talents. 

Type: grants to states, spent accord- 
ing to state plan. 

AMOUNT: $80.5 million in FY 1978. 

WRITE: your state director of adult 
education in your state education 
agency, where program and funding de- 
cisions are made. Also: Division of Adult 
Education, Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Education, HEW, Washington 
20202. (See Federal Register, April 23, 
1975, pp. 17950-60). 


Aging—State and Community Pro- 
grams: Older Americans Act of 1965, 
Title Ill. 


ELIGIBLE: state and local community 
projects to make existing social services 
more accessible to older persons, through 
development and support of such pro- 
grams as transportation, outreach, infor- 
mation and referral, and escort. Social 
services include transport to and from 
community facilities. Continuing educa- 
tion includes consumer education and 
vocational and personal enrichment pro- 


grams. 


PurPOsE: to help states and com- 
munities develop greater capacity to 
serve older people. 

AMOUNT: $151 million in FY 1977. 

WriTE: your state agency on aging 
and the Commissioner on Aging, Ad- 
ministration on Aging, Office of Human 
Development, HEW, Washington 
20201. 


Aging—Training: Older Americans 
Act of 1965, Title IV-A. 


ELIGIBLE: State aging agencies, state 
or local education agencies, institutions 
of higher education, and other public or 
nonprofit private agencies. 

PURPOSE: to improve the quality of 
service and help meet shortages of ade- 
quately trained people for programs in 
the field of aging, with emphasis on 
multidisciplinary approach. 

Type: grants to institutions. 

AMOUNT: $14.2 million in FY 1977. 

Write: Division of Manpower, Ad- 
ministration on Aging, HEW, 330 Inde- 
pendence Ave. S.W., Washington 20201. 
(202-472-3050). 
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Arts and Humanities: National 
Foundation of the Arts and Humani- 
ties Act. 


ELIGIBLE; all types of libraries. 

PuRPOSE: to support projects of re- 
search, education, and public activity in 
the arts and humanities. 

PROGRAM EXAMPLES: in humanities, 
the Division of Public Programs seeks 
to educate out-of-school adults; Division 
of Research Grants supports major re- 
search collections. In Arts, the Literature 
Program provides readings and resi- 
dencies for «writers in schools, libraries, 
museums, prisons, and hospitals. Mu- 
seum Program provides library consul- 
tants. Media Arts Program encourages 
new works, helps find audiences, pre- 
serves them for future generations, 

TYPE: grants and matching grants. 

Amount: $87.8 million for the Hu- 
manities, $89.1 for Arts in FY 1978. 

Write: NEH, Washington 20506; 
(202-382-5721). NEA, Washington 
20506 (202-634-6369). 

Note: Each endowment publishes 
annual program announcement and em- 
phasizes personal contact. 


Community Education: Education 
Amendments of 1974, Sec. 405, PL 
93-380. 

ELIGIBLE; state and local educational 
institutions of higher education. 

Purpose: to involve people of the 
community in planning and implement- 


- ing programs for educational, recrea- 


tional, and cultural services. 

TYPE: grants to agencies and institu- 
tions. 

Amount: $3,553,000 for FY 1978. 

Write: U.S. Office of Education, 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Edu- 
cation, Community Education Program, 
7th & D Sts. S.W., Washington 20202 
(202-245-0691). 


Community Services and Continu- 
ing Education: Higher Education Act, 
Title I-A. : 


ELIGIBLE: colleges and universities or 
combinations thereof. 

PuRPOsE: to support expansion of con- 
tinuing education and resource materials 
sharing programs. 

Tyre: primarily grants to states. 

Amount: $18 million for FY 1978. 

Write: your state postsecondary edu- 
cation commission or other state-desig- 
nated agency. Also, Community Service 
and Continuing Education Branch, 
Bureau of Higher and Continuing Edu- 
cation, OE, Room 3713, ROB #3, 7th 
& D Sts. S.W., Washington 20202 (202- 
245-9868 ). 


Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act of 1973, PL 93-203 
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(CETA). 


ELIGIBLE: state, local, and community 
agencies and groups. 

PuRPOSE: to provide employment and 
training for unemployed, underem- 
ployed, and economically disadvantaged 
persons, and emergency public employ- 
ment during periods of severe unem- 
ployment., 

Type: funds to states and localities 
through a special revenue-sharing pro- 

am. 

Amount: $4 billion in FY 1978. 

WRITE: your state manpower com- 
mission to learn who administers CETA 
funds in your community. A Guide to 
Seeking Funds from CETA: A Booklet 
to Assist Individuals and Organizations 
to Learn How to Apply for CETA 
Monies, published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Employment Standards 
Division, Women’s Bureau, was revised 
in 1977 and can be requested from GPO, 
Stock No. 029-016-00049-6. 





Consumers’ Education Programs: 
Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, Sec. 811 and Education 
Amendments of 1974, Sec. 402, Spe- 
cial Projects Act, PL 93-380. 


ELIGIBLE: state and local education 
agencies, institutions of higher educa- 
tion, public libraries, other public and 
private nonprofit agencies. 

PuRPOSE: to support programs of con- 
sumer education at the elementary, sec- 
ondary, community, adult, and higher 
education levels, and to train teachers 
and other public service personnel. 

Tyre: primarily grants to agencies 
and institutions. 

AMOUNT: $4,068,000. 

Write: Consumers Education Pro- 
gram, OE, ROB #3, 400 Maryland Ave. 
S.W., Washington 20202 (202-245- 
0630). 


Emergency School Aid Act: Public 
Law 92-318, Title VII. 

ELIGIBLE: school districts in the proc- 
ess of racial integration, public and pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies. 





Purrose: to help eliminate minori 
group segregation and discrimination~ 
among students and faculty in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

Type: grants to school districts. 

AMOUNT: $257.5 million in FY 1977. 

Write: Associate Commissioner for 
Equal Education Opportunity Programs, 
Bureau of School Systems, OE, Wash- 
ington 20202, or your regional OE office. 


Environmental Education: PL 91- 
516. 


ELIGIBLE: institutions of higher edu- 
cation, state and local education agen- 
cies, libraries, museums. 

PURPOSE: to educate people in en- 
vironmental principles and problems. 

Tyres: grants for general projects, in- 
cluding small (up to $10,000) grants for 
workshops. 

AMOUNT: $3.5 million for FY 1978. 

Write: Office of Environmental Edu- 
cation, OE, 400 Maryland Ave. S.W., 
Washington 20202 (202-245-9231). 


Historical Records Program: Na- 
tional Historical Publications and 
Records Commission. 


ELIGIBLE: nonprofit organizations and 
institutions, state and local government 
agencies. 

PuRPOSE: to preserve and make avail- 
able records that further understanding 
and appreciation of American history. 

PROGRAM EXAMPLES: survey and ac- 
cessioning, preservation and reproduc- 
tion, records use (processing, indexing, 
etc.), archival techniques, and feasibil- 
ity projects. 

TYPE: grants and matching grants. 

Write: National Historical Publica- 
tions and Records Commission, National 
Archives and Records Service, General 
Services Administration, National Ar- 
chives Bldg., Washington 20408 (202— 
724-1616). 


Metric Education: Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, Sec. 402, 
Special Projects Act. 


ELIGIBLE: state and local educational 
agencies, institutions of higher learning, 
other public and private nonprofit in- 
stitutions. 

PURPOSE: to prepare students to use 
the metric system. 

AMOUNT: $2,060 000 for FY 1978. 

Write: Metric Education Program, 
Bureau of Occupational & Adult Educa- 
tion, OE, 7th & D Sts. S.W., Washington 
20202 (202-245-3352). 


Postsecondary Developing Institu- 
tions: Higher Education Act of 1965, 
Title III. | 


ELIGIBLE: developing institutions 
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*. which for financial or other reasons are 


[ostru g?ling for survival and isolated from 


the main currents of academia. Cooper- 
ative arrangements between such insti- 
tutions and better established institu- 
tions, including joint library projects, are 
eligible. ) 

Purpose: to assist developing colleges 
to strengthen their academic, administra- 
tive, and student service programs. 

Type: Grants to institutions. 

Amount: $120 million. 

Write: Division of Institutional De- 


velopment, Bureau of Higher and Con- 


tinuing Education, OE, Washington 
20202 (202-245-9754). 


Reading Academy Program: Na- 
tional Reading Development Pro- 
gram, Title VII of PL 93-380. 


ELIGIBLE: state and local educational 
agencies, institutions of higher educa- 
tion, community organizations, and non- 
profit groups. 

Purpose: to furnish reading assistance 
to youths and adults not reached by 
other programs. 

Type: grants to agencies and institu- 
tions. 

AMOUNT: $4.8 million for FY 1977. 

Werte: National Right to Read Office, 
OE, 400 Maryland Ave. S.W., Washing- 
ton 20202 (202-245-8213). (For rules 
and regulations on a variety of reading 
programs see Federal Register, vol. 41, 
no. 103, May 26, 1976, pp. 21453- 
21475.) 


Science Information: National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 


ELIGIBLE: professional sci-tech so- 
cieties, profit and nonprofit organiza- 
tions, universities and colleges. 

PuRPOSE: to support research and de- 
velopment designed to improve scientific 
and technical communication and sci- 
tech information services. 

PROGRAM EXAMPLES: access improve- 
ment, user requirements, information 
sciences, and management studies. 

TYPE: grants to organizations. 

AMOUNT: $5 million in FY 1977. 

Waite: National Science Foundation, 
Division of Science Information, Wash- 
ington 20550 (202-632-5824), 


Telecommunications Demonstra- 
tions: Educational Broadcasting Fa- 
cilities and Telecommunications 
Demonstration Act of 1976, PL 94- 
309. 


ELIGIBLE: public and private non- 
profit agencies, organizations, and insti- 
tutions. 

PurPOsE: to promote development of 
nonbroadcast telecommunications facili- 
ties and services for the transmission, 


distribution, and delivery of health, edu- 
cation, and social service information. 

Type: grants to agencies and organi- 
zations. 

Amount: $1 million in FY 1978. 

Write: Office of Telecommunications 
Policy, HEW, Room 409 E., South 
Portal Bldg., 200 Independence Ave. 
S.W., Washington 20201 (202-245- 
1893). 

Norte: new program in 1977. See 
Federal Register, July 22, 1977, pp. 
37602-03 for FY 1977 priorities. Pro- 
gram will be funded in 1978. 


Women’s Educational Equity: Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1974, Sec. 408, 
PL 93-380. 


ELIGIBLE: state and local govern- 
ments, public and private nonprofit or- 
ganizations. 

Purpose: to provide educational 
equity for women. 

Type: general grants and small grants 
(up to $5,000) to support innovative 
approaches. 

Amount: $8,085,000 for FY 1978. 

Write: Women’s Program Staff, OE, 
HEW, Room 2145, 400 Maryland Ave. 
S.W., Washington 20202 (202-245- 
2181). 


Private Sources 


Council on Library Resources, 
established by the Ford Foundation. 


ELIGIBLE: Academic and research li- 
braries, midcareer librarians, and library 
managers. 

Purpose: to aid in solving the prob- 
lems of libraries, research libraries in 
particular. 

Type: Grants to libraries and librar- 
ians. 

AMOUNT: $1.5 million in FY 1977. 

Write: Council on Library Resources, 
1 Dupont Circle, Washington 20036. 


Other Foundations 

See the Annual Register of Grant Sup- 
port and the publications of the Founda- 
tion Center listed below. 


Reference Sources 

The official, No. 1 guidebook to grants- 
manship is the daily Federal Register. 
By law, HEW’s Office of Education must 
announce all grant programs along with 
their rules, regulations, deadline, cri- 
teria, and point score. Other federal 
agencies may or may not do the same; 
generally they announce their programs 
in agency brochures. Watch the applica- 
tion deadlines closely; they vary from 
year to year in the same program. 

The annual Catalog of Federal Do- 
mestic Assistance is a looseleaf publica- 


tion with 860 pages of grant information 
and extensive appendices in its 1977 
edition. In paper, $18, Stock No. 
PREX2.20:977 from GPO; on magnetic 
tape, $100, PB No. 26923, user’s guide 
$3.50, PB260564 from the National 
Technological Information Service, 
Springfield, VA 22151. 

The Annual Register of Grant Sup- 
port 1977-78 (Marquis, $52) lists near- 
ly 2,400 grant programs sponsored by 


How to Succeed 


Experts in grantsmanship offer 
these tips to applicants: 

1) Study proposal writing guides 
and sample completed forms in the 
Annual Register of Grant Support 
(Marquis, 1977), the Directory of Re- 
search Grants by William and Betty 
Wilson (Oryx, 1976), Grants: How to 
Find Out About Them & What to Do 
Next, by Virginia White (Plenum, 
1975), or similar aids. 

2) Read instructions with care and 


follow them exactly; don’t try to be 
fancy. 

3) Submit figures to local budget 
or accounting officials for review. 

4) Before you mail the application, 
ask several experienced people to 


read it critically and recommend 
changes. 

5) Make personal contact with 
someone in the grants office han- 
dling your papers; call or write fre- 
quently for progress reports. 

6) If you don’t get the grant, find 
out why—and try again. 





government agencies, private founda- 
tions, corporations, educational and pro- 
fessional associations, unions, churches, 
and others. It also includes a “7-step 
Proposal Writing Guide.” 

The Bowker Annual describes both 
public and private grants to libraries. 

The Foundation Center, at 888 7th 
Ave., New York City 10019, analyzes 
and disseminates facts on philanthropic 
foundations. It publishes: 

The Foundation Directory (annual); 

The Foundation Grants Index (annual 
and bimonthly section of Foundation 
News) with detailed descriptions of 
grants; 

About Foundations, a 48-page guide 
for grant seekers; and 

COMSEARCH, annual computer 
printouts of grants arranged by field of 
interest in paper and fiche. 

Reference librarians at the Center in 
New York and in Washington provide 
free information. The Center's materials 
are also available at 60 cooperating 
libraries (202-331-1400). a 
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If you haven’t browsed through an 
issue of Booklist lately, you’re in for 
a big surprise. 


settee $e 


Booklist has changed in many ways. 

From cover to cover. Inside and out. 
In appearance and in content. 

For example, by working with pub- 
lishers’ galleys, we now review many titles 
in advance of publication. 

We are also packing more reviews into 
each issue. Reviews of more than 5,000 
books and 1,600 nonprint items were 
published in the last volume year. 

And remember, with the exception of 
those in the Reference and Subscription 
Books Section, every review in Booklist 
is a recommendation to purchase. 

Remember, too, that Booklist is the 
only review medium that includes Dewey 
Decimal classifications and Library of 
Congress subject headings with 
each review. 

The idea, of course, is to provide as 
much helpful information as possible on 
new books and nonprint material to assist 
you in making sound selections for your 
library or school media center. 

This is why, in addition to our regular 
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reviews, new columns have been added to 
the first-of-the-month issues: Cookbooks, 
Plants and Gardening, Paperback Non- 
fiction, Series and Editions, First Novels, 
Science Fiction, Westerns and Video. 

And these special columns appear in 
the fifteenth-of-the-month issues: Easy 
Reading Children’s Books, Arts and 
Crafts, Popular Music, Poetry, Espionage, 
Mysteries, U.S. Government Publica- 
tions, Multimedia Kits and Recordings. 

Listings of recent Paperback Reprints 
also appear in the adult and children’s 
sections of this issue. 

In addition, special features such as 
Adult Basic Education, Canadian Books, 
Popular Reading for Children, Profes- 
sional Reading, and Slides appear in 


Subscription Department, American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, IL 60611 
subscription(s) to Booklist at $24 per year (23 issues) 


Please enter my (our) order for 
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| CO Payment enclosed O Bill me (us) 
| Send to: 
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7 Address 

| City State_____Zip 
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O Please send me a sample copy of a recent issue of Booklist. | understand there is no cost or 


obligation for this examination copy. 
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Booklist periodically. 

Booklist. Over 38,000 libraries sub- 
scribe to it. And for one reason—the 
reviews. Reviews that are better than 
ever. But don’t just take our word for it. 

Rediscover Booklist. 

Fill out and mail the coupon below. 

If you like, we'll send you the latest issue 
of Booklist with our compliments. Look 
us over. Review our reviews. There’s no 
obligation to subscribe. But, be warned: 
you may be so pleased with just one issue 
of Booklist that you won't be able to wait 
to come back for more. 


booklist 
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50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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How a Levy Was 
Won in the West 





by Ruth and Lawrence McCrank 


The following report is a shortened and edited version of 
the McCranks’ $1,000 winner in Round One, American 
Libraries Prize Article Competition. It has been revised to 
suit the format and space limitations of this special issue 


W idely known for its historic conservatism, Portland is 
used repeatedly by marketing and advertising firms to test 
products and promotional endeavors. If successful there, 
chances are good for success elsewhere. 

In 1976, it was the campaign to fund the Portland-Mult- 
nomah County Library which became a critical test case with 
national implications.1 

During 1976 Oregonians not only voted down bonds for 
libraries, but several schools had to close because of repeated 
failures of boards to secure passage of their levies. 

But in the library world around Portland, 1976 marked 
the successful bid for survival of its public libraries after the 
Library Association received a crippling blow to its budget 
—one of such magnitude that it threatened to destroy the 
entire system. 

The Multnomah County budget planners had welcomed 
the Library Association of Portland into the Bicentennial year 
by cutting its budget nearly in half. The ceiling imposed on 
the library’s basic budget for 1976/77 was $2 million; in 
effect, the library faced the prospect of returning to support 
levels at least five years behind the cost of meeting current 
community needs. Its proud record of growth (see box) was 
to be tragically reversed. 

The library’s expansion had encountered setbacks before, 
especially during the Depression, and the recession of the 
1970s created obstacles in Portland as in most other areas. 
Budget trimming in 1975/76 forced two small sub-branches 
to close, although major cutbacks in personnel and services 
were avoided. But such retrenchment is hardly comparable 


Ruth McCrank holds an MLS from the University of Maryland 
and has library experience in Portland and elsewhere. 
Lawrence McCrank, her husband, is an assistant professor at 
the University of Maryland graduate library school. 

The authors acknowledge the aid of James Burghardt, Mult- 
nomah County Library System director, Martha Julaphongs, 
head of extension services, and Linda Easley, Holgate Branch 
librarian, who supplied copies of in-house publications, unpub- 
lished financial data, and newspaper editorials, without which 
this study could not have been undertaken. 
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to the regression the county proposed for the following fiscal 
ear. 

In late fall 1975, the crisis was clearly in focus; and on 

January 23, 1976, chief Librarian James Burghardt and a 


How A Library Grew 


În 1864 merchants, bankers, and lawyers in the frontier 
boomtown of Portland opened a subscription library of 1,400 
volumes and formed the Mercantile Library Association, 
subsequently renamed the Library Association of Portland.’ 
The Association received several large private bequests, 
both collections and money, so that by 1893 it had expanded’ 
into new quarters. Women’s clubs worked for a public tax 
base to fund the library, and as a result of legislation in 
1901, the Portland Library—which soon afterward became 
popularly known also as the Multnomah County Library— 
matured into a genuinely free public service. 

As the area’s population grew, so did the library’s collec- 
tions and activities. The present Central Library was dedi- 
cated in 1913. Further expansion into a library system was 
encouraged by Carnegie philanthropy. Twenty community- 
based libraries came to encircle Central between the open- 
ing in 1903 of the main library and 1973. From a meager 
budget of $20,341, circulation of 146,329, and bookstock of 
40,113 volumes for a population of 90,426 (of whom only 
12,233 were borrowers) in 1903, the system grew by 1973 
into one embodying 1,035,476 volumes, with an additional 
24,618 nonbook holdings, supported by a budget of 
$2,917,349, and serving a base population of 544,668 (1970 
census) in Multnomah County, which includes all of the 
city of Portland.’ The budget for 1975/76 was $3,591,669. 





representative of the county’s management office explained 
to the staff the seriousness of the library’s plight.* Burghardt 
confirmed reports in local newspapers that emergency plans 
were underway to present a revenue measure to the voting 
public in the May primary.5 

With little time ahead, the administration prepared two 
courses of action. The first was a contingency plan in the 
event that the library’s loss of funding could not be replaced 
from other sources, whether from federal, state aid, or from 
a serial levy; the second plan was to prepare a tax formula 
and a campaign for revenues. 

Either plan seemed dismal: cutbacks, or a squeeze on tax- 
payers in an era of tight money when Oregonians tended to 
resist increased taxation no matter what the cause. 
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A Yes will allow the Central Library 
to remain open 6 days a week. 


A No will reduce the number of open days 
at the Central Library from 6 to 5. 
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Before long, the impact of the proposed cuts were spelled 
out in full. The librarian had to submit to the county a bud- 
get based on a $2 million maximum—enough, it was thought, 
to keep only Central and a single branch library operating. 
If relief were not forthcoming, the century-long develop- 
ment of the greater Portland library system would come to 
near total destruction by Independence Day, 1976. Not only 
would 15 of the 16 remaining branch libraries face closing, 
but Central would stay open only five instead of six days a 
week; all four bookmobiles would be retired; film services 
would be discontinued; public use of meeting rooms would 
stop; the acquisition budget would be cut by two-thirds; 
repairs and replacements would not be made; and some 150 
full-time employees would lose their jobs.® 

As data were adjusted no improvement could be foreseen, 
except that the layoff figures were reduced to 123 of the 
255 full-time staff. | 

The Library Board on March 16 approved a schedule for 
scaling down library services to prepare for closing most 
of the system by July 1. Attrition was to reduce the staff 
immediately, with corresponding gradual reduction of ser- 
vices and hours. Closure actually began after May 1, but 
accelerated conversion of branch libraries into storage units 
was postponed until June 1. A contingency budget of $40,000 
was specified for the cost of closing.? 

Greater use of volunteers and similar short-term emergency 
alternatives were considered; but in addition to the inefh- 
ciency seen likely to result from such action, no one was eager 
to jeopardize the library’s chances—in a first or a second levy 
vote—to secure special funding from the public.® Increasingly, 
therefore, attention was turned to the levy issue. 


Legal Mud Slows Spring Offensive 


P ortiana’s leading newspapers, the Oregonian and Oregon 
Journal, and local weekly papers joined forces with the 
library allies. Stirred-up patrons were asked to direct letters 
to the chairperson of the County Board of Commissioners— 
` with copies for the librarian as ammunition for his engage- 
ment with the county government. 

From the start it was determined that a citizens’ commit- 
tee would have to run any campaign supporting the levy. 


First, the Federal Internal Revenue Code for tax-exempt 
institutions prohibits expenditures from taxpayer monies to 
promote either the maintenance or increase of a tax levy, 
under penalty of losing tax-exempt status.® Second, while 
not restricting public employees from expressing personal 
political views, the Oregon Revised Statutes states:1° 


No public employee shall solicit any money, any influence, any 
services or other thing of value or otherwise aid or promote any 
political committee, or the nomination or election of any person 
to public office while on the job during working hours. 


In short, the library could not come to its own aid by cam- 
paigning for funding; it was limited by law to reporting 
factually the nature of its plight. Support for a levy to remedy 
its budget problem had to come from the public itself. 

And so the library board discussed placing a vote before 
the public, knowing how very rigorous a campaign would be 
necessary in the face of widespread opposition to tax in- 
creases. 

But how big a levy to shoot for in view of the area’s tighten- 
ing recession and a realistic appraisal of its political climate? 
The budget originally proposed by the library was essen- 
tially for maintenance rather than expansion; but it did in- 
clude modest wage increases matching those of other county 
employees. Since this budget was not inflated, it could not 
be trimmed without a reduction of staff and services. When 
it was determined that county general revenues could meet 
only a fraction of the librarian’s request and that relief from 
federal revenue-sharing would be unreliable, it became evi- 
dent that a levy would have to generate 45 percent of the 
proposed budget—in short, increased taxation had to raise 
$2.2 million in order to avoid deterioration of the library 
system. Also, advisors from the county's budgeting office pre- 
dicted that it would take the county at least three years to 
restore the library’s funding back to its previous level. 

So the levy was envisioned as a three-year series, au 
emergency measure, not to finance the library totally, but 
simply to subsidize the support guaranteed from current 
levels of the county’s general revenues. The idea of asking 
for a special levy to fund the library completely was rejected 
since such a measure, if it failed, would necessarily mean 
collapse of the entire system, including Central; and the 
formation of a library tax base, as is used to finance school 





A Yes will maintain services as they are, 
with a Central Library and our 16 branches. 
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A No will mean closing 15 of the branches, 
leaving the entire county with but two libraries. Two. 
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A Yes will enable library vans to go on serving 20 institutions, 
60 nursing and retirement homes and 90 shut-ins. 
~ = : 


A No will eliminate this service. 





districts, required more time than was available.!! 
Suggestions to keep branch libraries open by subscription 
fees from the neighborhood were considered ill-advised. 


The Staff Gets Moving 


By February 4, when staff members learned about the 
layoff plan being considered by the administration, work on 
the levy alternative began in earnest. By late February the 
proposal to place a serial levy on the spring ballot was put 
before the county commissioners, who had to reach a deci- 
sion by March 15 in order to get the measure on the ballot. 
To wait for that decision would leave too little time to pre- 
pare publicly for the election, so the action began well before 
formal permission was secured. 

On February 19, KATU-TV ran an editorial in favor of 
the serial tax and solicited public response. The library staff 
association thereupon entertained suggestions about mobiliz- 
ing public support of the measure. A meeting of February 10 
had already generated numerous ideas, including a member- 
ship drive to enlarge the Friends of the Library, the forma- 
tion of neighborhood support groups, money-making projects 
(dinners, candy sales, etc.), and the donation of staff associa- 

tion funds to the envisioned campaign committee.1” 
= The first hints at public support were encouraging. In one 
case cited by the staffs Register, an elderly patron on Social 
Security donated one dollar to the library, explaining that 
she had lacked an education but was now achieving it in 
the public library; her gift was considered token repayment 
of her debt to the institution.1% 

Meanwhile, Burghardt began to publicize the library’s 
need through speaking engagements before such influential 
bodies as the Tri-County Government Commission. A semi- 
autonomous private Citizens Committee of 29 members was 
organized apart from the Library Association and the Friends 
of the Library.14 

Also spreading the word were ALA-produced television 
and radio spots promoting library services for National Li- 
brary Week (April 4-10). The use of these purchased mate- 
rials helped the Library Association create a high profile 
just before the scheduled balloting; in this case, the expendi- 
ture of library tax monies for publicity was perfectly legiti- 
mate, because none of the spots referred specifically to the 
struggle of this particular library. Further support came in- 


A Yes will let the four bookmobiles continue bringing books to rural areas, 
public housing, retirement homes, schools and community centers. 





directly when Governor Bob Straub declared statewide ob- 
servance of Library Week in conjunction with National 
Library Week. 

In short, a campaign was taking shape even before its 
formal inauguration or any definite action from the county 
commissioners, who finally met March 11 to decide on this 
critical issue. The librarian was rightly optimistic about win- 
ning the commission’s approval, but the question still re- 
mained: How would the public react? In any case, the library 
secured its measure—No. 5—on the forthcoming May 25 
ballot.15 


Enter the Professionals 


While informal publicity about the library began to spread, 
the Citizens’ Committee looked toward a professional co- 
ordinator for the campaign. Contributions had already been 
pledged toward this end. Soon after official approval of the 
levy, a nuclear campaign organization was formed with sup- 
port of County Commissioner Don Clark’s office; on March 
22, Sally Anderson, who had just steered to victory a levy 
measure for the Portland school board, was hired to oversee 
efforts on behalf of the library. Former Governor Tom Mc- 
Call, whose political and journalistic experience proved most 
valuable, agreed to chair the Citizens’ Committee.16 

Contributions from the core organizations, the Friends 
group, the staff association, and the Citizens’ Committee got 
the campaign chest going. By April 7, the Committee had 
raised $5,000; the total jumped to $23,000 by mid-April, and 
passed the $36,000 mark on May 10. The Committee’s coffers 
eventually grew to $43,000.17 A private firm donated office 
space, and the coordinator, aided by a single paid secretary 
plus innumerable volunteers, began her official campaign on 
April 13 with a press conference by ex-governor McCall.18 
On that same day, radio KPBS aired a feature on Portland’s 
head librarian from 1902 to 1920. 

Campaigners prepared advocacy brochures, which were 
mailed in May with sample Republican and Democratic bal- 
lots. Such organizations as the League of Women Voters, 
Portland City Club, and the Chamber of Commerce were 
enlisted in the battle.19 Most important, editorials in both 
the Oregon Journal and Oregonian endorsed the levy.?° 


By April 19 flyers about the levy could be found in every 
library. Staff members were advised not to initiate conver- 


A No will eliminate this service. 
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A Yes will perpetuate the film loan service 
to some 656,000 viewers annually. , o-qus 


A No will eliminate this service. 





sations about the issue or hand out the flyers except by re- 
quest; but there were no restrictions on their off-hours activi- 
ties. On the Saturday prior to the election, staff volunteers 
distributed flyers outside all libraries in order to reach their 
patrons, and others arranged to speak to citizens during eve- 
ning hours. A special staff “Speakers Bureau” piped informa- 
tion to interested local organizations.?1 

In all, some 250 volunteers gave out 100,000 fact sheets 
and brochures, plus bookmarks for bookstores and bright yel- 
low buttons featuring the slogan, “Don’t close the book on 
our libraries.” These campaign buttons were handed out to 
patrons but never worn by staff within a library. 

For the two weeks prior to the vote, 120 radio spots on 
eight stations saturated the airwaves; the cost was $18,000. 
Another $6,000 was allotted to newspaper advertising, begin- 
ning with a full-page advertisement in the Sunday Oregonian 
on May 23. Relying heavily on volunteer labor, the commit- 
tee spent just $3,000 on salaries. Moreover, a leading adver- 
tising agency, Cole and Weber, Inc., contributed its services 
in the massive publicity campaign mounted in the last days 
before the election.?? 


Not all publicity was favorable. For example, on April 25 
Dick Klinger conducted a caustic interrogation of Burghardt 
on his “Open Line” television program. However, a follow-up 
show by Klinger featured the library system itself, admirably 
portrayed, and another important interview, with Ted War- 
ren on Channel 12, ran May 6. Perhaps most influential was 
a series of timely articles on library services by Suzanne Rich- 
ards in the “Northwest Living” section of the Oregon Journal.” 

Still, the outcome of the May 25th voting was unpredict- 
able. In a letter of May 17 to the staff, Burghardt referred 
to the campaign as a “long period of uncertainty” despite 
the endorsements and support from many quarters, and he 
explained that “I and others in the Administration have had 
to plan for the best and for the worst.”?* Despite Burghardt’s 
feeling that the campaign was going well, the library’s news- 
letter of May 17 contained proposed guidelines for a layoff 
and for possible rehiring at some future date (after January 
1977 at the earliest) in both the professional and general 
services classifications. 


Fortunately, these measures never had to be implemented; 
the voters approved the library’s serial levy by a resounding 


majority—beyond anyone’s expectations in view of the voting 
record of Portlanders and Oregonians during the 1970s. 

If there was any special message delivered by the con- 
stituency in this affirmation of the free public library, it was 
to the county government: that it act responsibly and secure 
a stable basis of library support within the next three years. 


Why the Library Won 


The reasons for the library’s success in this campaign are 
many. As the board of commissioners rightly guessed, the 
library was one institution which could easily carry its case 
to the people precisely because of its nature as a public 
creature. However, the strengths of this campaign need to 
be emphasized and offered as models to other administrators 
who are encountering’ less spectacular success in preserving 
their public library systems. 

The character of the campaign itself might be considered 
in terms of its organization and effective use of the media. 
The Library Association of Portland, which sustains a low- 
keyed but active public relations program, wisely saw the 
demands of this campaign as too great to be met by the 
library’s administration alone; professional] expertise in jour- 
nalism and communications was required and quickly re- 
cruited. The coordinator’s office operated semi-autonomously 
and without the division of the coordinator’s attention be- 
tween fund-raising and the actual conduct of the campaign. 

It seems that clearly delineated spheres of activity charac- 
terized the other major components of the campaign’s organi- 
zation as well: 

e The library itself defined its official role strictly in ac- 
cordance with federal and state law as an information center, 
in this case accurately reporting about itself; 

e The Staff Association provided a source of volunteers 
and ready cash reserve for the instant needs of the campaign 
committee, and its activity was seen as distinct from the 
library; 

e The Friends of the Library reached into the social re- 
sources of the community and served as a vehicle to sway 
public opinion and tap financial support; and, 

e The Citizens’ Committee acted as the main coordinat- 
ing body, to mobilize community support through key organi- 
zations. 

It seems to have been administratively wise, when struc- 





A Yes will mean continuation of library programs such as 
films and story times to over 25,000 children. 
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A No will eliminate these programs. 
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A Yes will permit all 255 full-time ee employees 
X +. to continue serving the public. 


turing the campaign’s organization, to ground it firmly on 
the community’s pre-existing resources rather than simply 
to overburden the library’s administration. Moreover, with 
such specialization and recruitment of diversified, profes- 
sional persons, with financial experience and political savoir- 
faire, the campaign was run economically and, for appear- 
ances sake, efficiently. The public image of the campaign 
itself could not but enhance the public’s perception of the 
library. 

Remarkably enough, rather than leaving the Friends or 
Staff Association with debts to pay off over subsequent years, 
the campaign generated surplus revenues. After the May 
election the Citizens’ Committee was able to donate nearly 
$8,000 to the library’s book budget. 

In addition to the coherent character of the campaign as 
perceived by the public, the integrity and clarity of the 
library’s cause must be seen as instrumental in its success. 
The profile created of the library as an active, vibrant, and 


creative institution was very influential. Not only did edi- 


torials portray the library as a dynamic information center, 
but advertising made special appeals to emotional as well 
as intellectual issues by creating an image of the library as 
an agent of social and cultural reform. Particularly evident 
is the slant of advertisements illustrating library services to 
the very young and to the aged. 

In short, public service was portrayed in the context of a 
social mission, one not only desirable, but essential to a 
livable, humane environment in the future. The appeal was 
subtle and more suggestive than clearly articulated, yet it 
could attract those emotionally keyed either to religious no- 
tions about charity or to social issues, such as ecology and 
environmental welfare, which are popular in Oregon. 

The actual needs of the library were expressed clearly and 
visually; in verbal form they were stated concisely and with 
ample empirical data, showing the library’s current services 
and the cutbacks should the voters fail to respond positively. 

The voters knew precisely what failure of the levy would 
mean—not in generalities or hazy notions about the quality 
of service, but in terms of personnel terminated, buildings 
closed, hours lost, books not purchased, and people not 
served. 

It was not so much an appeal on the institution’s own 
behalf, but rather the library’s advocacy of the common good 
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which encouraged voters to identify the library’s cause with 
their own self-interest. The library gained in integrity through 
its realistic appraisal of hardships created by economic reces- 
sion; it asked for maintenance budgeting rather than funding 
for expansion. Full disclosure of financial data reinforced the 
image of an accountable institution. If any scapegoat ap- 
peared in the media as unaccountable, it was not the public 
library but rather its benefactor: a county board of com- 
missioners whose fiscal house was in such disarray that three 
years would be required to restore order. 

Finally, from a sociological perspective, the campaign was 
effective in the variety of media it employed and the astute 
timing which created a crescendo of media saturation and 
up-to-date public awareness as the critical issue came closer 
to a vote. 

Another large consideration in analyzing this library’s 
success is its longstanding reputation. Certainly the benefits 
of viable Friends and Staff associations are everywhere evi- 
dent in the foregoing description of Portland’s campaign. The 
library’s existing organizations generated an esprit de corps, 
perhaps not only because the idealism and public-service 
ethic of its librarians had not been frustrated by an irrespon- 
sible administration, but also because staff members were 
fighting for their own jobs. Whatever the reason, such in- 
ternal cohesion under obvious pressure also enhanced the pub- 
lic’s image of the institution. This enabled the Portland- 
Multnomah County Library to mobilize widespread support 
in time of crisis. 

James Burghardt, in summarizing his estimate of the cam- 
paign, attributed the library’s success to “the financial support 
of the business community and because the issue attracted 
the support of many people such as Tom McCall, whom the 
community trusted.”*5 This estimation is only partially valid, 
and Burghardt’s comment can be amended to include that 
the people “trusted” the library itself as a corporate person- 
ality. Its survival depended in large measure upon a pre- 
viously established reputation, which was simply reempha- 
sized by an intensive campaign. The vote essentially asked 
for the people’s confirmation, not one of lip-service, but one 


supported by hard-earned dollars. 


A public library’s struggle for survival must be continual, 
as it is for all living socio-economic organisms. They can be 





The bottom line is this. . 
To help balance the county’s budget, 45% is being cut from the 


library's budget. Passage of this special levy will add $2.2 million-per year 


to make up for that cut. 


If not, the immediate results you can see above. The long range results 


you can only imagine. For in this age of growing televisionism and tape 


recorded words, the book is indeed an endangered species. 


Ask New York City. In twelve months they will have closed 28 of their. 


branch libraries. To make ends meet. 


But that couldn’t happen in Multnomah County. 
Could it? 


VOTE YES ON 5, PLEASE. 
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taken too ‘nib for ented: even though historically ‘hey 


may be only a century-long aberration. The impetus of the 
institution's life must provide an undefinable yet all-impor- 
tant thrust through these difficult times if the public library 
is to remain on the American scene. Congratulations are in 
order to the Library Association of Portland not only for 
running a successful campaign, but for providing its public 
with an institution of recognizable quality, and to the voters 
who sustained this public library. O 


Notes 


1Jt was these broader implications which, in part, encouraged 

an in-depth analysis of the Portland victory. Such case studies are 
rare in library literature. Anecdotal incidents have been reported 
in such compilations as Cosette Kies’ Problems in Library Public 
Relations (N.Y.: Bowker, 1974) and Sue Fontaine’s Public Rela- 
tions—Tick/Click (tape cassette/slide presentation, ALA, 1977); 
but these fail to illustrate the complexity of promotion problems 
related to public tax support. Betty Rice offers common sense 
advice about financial campaigns in “Structuring and Winning 
Bond and Budget Issues,” Public Relations for Public Libraries: 
Creative Problem Solving (N.Y.: Wilson, 1972), 96-113. Most 
authors rightly stress that such bond issues rely on a continuous 
public relations program rather than an isolated effort; yet it is 
commonly asserted that librarians are deficient in this crucial area 
and library schools notoriously fail to introduce students to public 
relations as an integral part of management education. Resources, 
however, are plentiful; see, for example, Alice Norton, Public 
Relations Information Sources (Detroit: Gale, 1970), esp. pp. 
61-63, and the newly published handbook by Anne Prentice, Pub- 
lic Library Finance (Chicago: ALA, 1977). 

2A critical history of the Portland-Multnomah County Library 
has yet to be written. James Burghardt notes in a letter of Nov. 8, 
1976, the lack of documentation pertaining to the 1976 campaign. 
For general background see the inadequate narrative by Katherine 
E. Anderson, Historical Sketch of the Library Association of Port- 
land, 1864-1964. (Portland, Or., n.d.). 

31972/73 statistics, provided ‘by American Library Directory, 
29th ed. (N.Y.: Bowker, 1974), 802. Cf., Anderson, Historical 
Sketch, 40. The current volume count of the system is 1,092,711, 
and it holds 1,600 films, 17,835 record albums, 11,533 slides, etc. 
Note that the library’s endowments, in excess of $1 million, pro- 
duce between $60,000 and $70,000 annually in interest, but his- 
torically these funds have not been used for maintenance; instead, 
they are designated for the expansion of the branch system, an 
employee pension plan, and, with matching federal grants, for 
innovative services. For the growth of this endowment since 1864 
see Anderson, ibid., 37-39. 

4Summary of the Jan. 23 staff meeting, Reg. (Feb. 2, 1976), 
2593. Bruce Harder, director of the Budget and Management 
Analysis Division of Multnomah County, predicted a deficit of 
$8.45 million for the county’s 1976/1977 fiscal year. Unofficially, 
the county promised to meet only $1.8 to $2 million of the library’s 
proposed budget from county general revenues; ultimately, when 
the county fiscal health was examined in detail, it was determined 
that to meet its proposed budget the library had to raise another 
$2 million, then calculated at 45 percent of the total. The library’s 
proposed 1976/1977 budget was $3,890,000. In addition to the 
county civil service, other organizations singled out for extraor- 
dinary budget cuts (but nothing so serious as for the library) 
included the Metropolitan Arts Commission and the Metropolitan 
Human Relations Commission; but $1.6 of the $1.7 million “extra- 
departmental” cuts came from the library’s budget! Cf., Jeff 
Wohler, “County faces deficit,” Oregon Journal (Jan. 15, 1974), 
14; Leverett Richards, “Will our library survive the country’s 
money pinch?” Oregonian (May 9, 1976). 

5Alan Hayakawa, “Library levy possible for May vote,” Oregon- 
ian, (Feb. 19, 1976). Burghardt was reported as hoping that, if 
the board failed to put a levy on the ballot, library supporters 
might do so. 

6Allocations for new books and all periodical subscriptions had 
been $430,000. This sum was to be cut to $150,000. See Hayakawa, 
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loc. cit.; Mindy Aloff, “Library levy helps bey Arles Wila- 
mette Week (May 24, 1976), 2, 11. 

TReg. (March 22, 1976), 2633. 

8Summary of staff meeting, Jan. 23: Reg. (Jan. 26, 1976), 2598. 
In a letter of March 1, 1976, Burghardt ( Reg., 2623) explains 
that even if a November ballot favored a library levy, the delay 
until fall would be serious. Property tax statements would have 
to be supplemented with additional assessments, at considerable 

cost to the county; even so, collection delays could postpone relay 

of the voted funds until July 1977, meaning a minimal closure 
of the system for a full year. Meanwhile the library would suffer 
from greater security and closure costs, as well as problems in 
recruiting new staff to replace those securing alternative employ- 
ment during the interim. 

9Staff members wanted to post in branch libraries signs an- 
nouncing their imminent closing if the levy failed. To some this 
was simply factual reporting, but the administration decided on a 
strict interpretation of the law and prohibited all such measures. 
Reg. (Feb. 23, 1976), 2619. 

10Oregon Revised Statutes, 260.432, paragraph 2. 

11Reg. (Mar. 15, 1976), 2628. 

12New membership applications were distributed; annual dues 
were $5 for individuals (with reductions for juniors). 

13Reg. (Feb. 23, 1976), 2622. 

14Reg. (Mar. 1, 1976), 2624. See also Burghardt’s “Library is 
Planning,” a letter to the editor, Oregonian (May 11, 1976); Mindy 





Aloff, Willamette Week (May 24, 1976), 11. 


15The tax impact of this levy was calculated at 3l¢ per year for 
each $1,000 of assessed valuation; for example, as given in the 
library’s brochures, $9.30 on a $30,000 home (a mean assessment 
in the area of middle income housing). This tax was commonly 
compared to the purchase price of a single book, which, as Burg- 
hardt quoted from Publishers Weekly, averaged $15. 

16Ex-governor McCall, before his eight-year tenure as a popular 
Oregon governor, had an extensive career as an area newscaster, 
columnist and political analyst for the state’s NBC affiliates, so 
that few choices for a leader of the Citizens Committee could 
have been more appropriate. Other members represented the 
area’s higher and secondary educational, religious, business, com- 
mercial, and labor concerns. 

17The staff members personally contributed $649 by April 12, 
and their association transferred $500 from its treasury to the Citi- 
zens Committee: Reg. (April 12, 1976), 2644. The staff associa- 
tion’s champagne fund-raising party, for example, brought in over 
$860. Major corporate contributors by May included the U.S. and 
First National Banks of Oregon ($2,000 each), the Georgia Pacific 
Corporation and Pacific Power and Light Co.: Leverett Richards, 
Oregonian (May 9, 1976). 

18Phil Cogswell, “Political Notebook: County library levy drive 
launched.” Oregonian (April 7, 1976), D26. 

19“More than a dozen organizations, ranging from labor unions - 
to teachers, to the League of Women Voters and Senior Advocates, 
Inc., have officially endorsed the levy,” reported Leverett Rich- 
ards, Oregonian (May 9, 1976). 

20“This Service Should not be Cut,” Oregon Journal (April 22, 
1976), 14, where the levy is described as a “stop gap measure de- 
signed to keep the present level of service until the county can get 
its financial house in order.” 

21Members of both the Friends and Staff Associations and 
Citizens Committee submitted information about organizations 
to which they belonged so that personalized requests for endorse- 
ments could be mailed to group presidents with the introduction 
of the library’s cause by a member of that group. Such attention 
to detailed planning benefited the campaign. For example, in an 
interview by Ted Mahar, of Ella Seely from Group Services, “Li- 
brary film program faces complete shut down if levy fails,” Sunday 
Oregonian (May 16, 1976), she reported that in the 1975/1976 
fiscal year, Group Services had 20,645 film showings to audiences 
totalling 655,687. 

22—Data supplied by James Burghardt in a letter to Ruth Mc- 
Crank, Nov. 8, 1976. 

23Suzanne Richards, Oregon Journal, May 3-7, 1976. 

24Reg. (May 17, 1976), 2667-2670. See “News Notes,” PNLA 
Quarterly, 40 (1976), 28. 

25Letter of J. Burghardt to Ruth McCrank, Nov. 8, 1976. 


$. Understanding federal aid: 


What Good Is Washington 
Doing Libraries? 


by Richard Waters 


Here’s the hard, dollars-and-cents answer, as revealed 
in acommissioned report from NCLIS and reviewed for American 
Libraries by a seasoned spender of federal library funds. 


American Libraries has assigned three 
writers to interpret recent studies of 
major significance. This article, exam- 
ining the “Evaluation of the Effective- 
ness of Federal Funding of Public Li- 
braries,” is the second in the series. Next 
month: “Improving State Aid to Li- 
braries” is reviewed by Phyllis Dalton. 


Eh 

The objective . . . is to evaluate 
the effectiveness of Federal funding of 
public libraries as a basis for definitive 
recommendations designed to improve 
the Federal fiscal support system.”! Such 
is the worthy aim of a key study pre- 
pared for NCLIS by Government Studies 
and Systems, Inc., and published De- 
cember 1976 by the Government Print- 
ing Office. Rodney P. Lane was project 
director. 

The 124-page publication is divided 
into six sections: 

è Nature of the study, basic assump- 
tions, approach, and methodology. 

e Disparities and the distribution of 
public library services, plus an analysis 
of expenditures. 

è Federal role and funding mecha- 
nism, including a good analysis and re- 
view of LSA; LSCA, and the Library 
Partnership Act. 

è Summary analysis of state aid pro- 
grams. 





Richard L. Waters is associate director, 
public services, of the Dallas Public Li- 
brary. Under his supervision is the co- 
ordinator of the 46-member Northeast 
Texas Library System, funded partly by 
federal money. As a consultant he has 
tracked down federal funding for libraries 
in several geographic areas. 


e Impact of general revenue sharing. 
è Summary of findings and recom- 
mendations. 


The Lane report declares that “. . . 
public library services are taken too 
much for granted: almost no one is op- 
posed to the public library, but the 
active constituency informed on fiscal 
support problems and possibilities is 
quite limited in size.”? Supporting their 
thesis with statistics, the authors in- 
evitably conclude that public libraries 
are doing poorly in the increasing com- 
petition for the tax dollar from local and 
state governments. The report assumes 
that there is a federal interest and role 
in funding public libraries, and that 
some kind of intergovernmental (fed- 
eral/state/local) support system is re- 
quired. 


Revealing Numbers | 


The statistical data cited in the report 
are from the first part of this decade. In 
1974 there were 8,300 public libraries 
staffed by 86,000 full-time professionals 
and nonprofessionals. .We expended 
$1,114 million for public libraries, 53% 
of that going for salaries and wages. 
Some 7.3% of the total number of li- 
braries were within central (urban) 
standard metropolitan statistical areas 
(SMSAs). They accounted for 55% of 
the total funds expended. Suburban li- 
braries spent 27.8% of the funds and 
had 27.4% of the libraries. Non-SMSA 
(rural) libraries utilized 17.2% of the 
funds while having 65.3% of the public 
library units. 

Over 49% of all public library budgets 
amounted to less than $3 per capita. 
There were 89% in the $3-$6.99 
cluster. The balance spent $7+ per 


capita, and 4.5% (375 library units) 
had per capita expenditures greater 
than $15. Those libraries located inside 
SMSAs (urban and suburban) had a 
per capita expenditure of $6.61, their 
non-SMSA counterparts $3.01. The re- 
port concludes that these disparities 
suggest public library service inequities 
despite 20 years of LSCA funds and an 
increasing number of state aid programs. 
A three-year comparison, 1967/1972/ 
1974, of five selected state and local 
governmental functions—public librar- 
ies, local schools, health and hospitals, 
police, local parks, and recreation—re- 
veals that public libraries receive by far 
the smallest amount of funds available. 
Additionally, the average annual rate 
of change between 1967 and 1972 is 
less for public libraries, 9.51%, than for 
any of the other four service functions. 
The police, 14.52%, have shown the 
greatest average annual rate of change. 
For the same five years, local support 
has consistently accounted for more than 
82% of the total expenditures for li- 
braries. State support has inched its way 
upward from 10.8% in 1972 to 12.9% 
in 1975, Federal support hovered at or 
near the 5% level during this period. 


Tough Acts to Follow 

The report’s analysis of LSCA (and 
its predecessor, LSA) recalls the stated 
objective of the legislation: 
It is the purpose of this Act to assist the 
States in the extension and improvement of 
public library services in areas of the States 
which are without such services or in which 
such services are inadequate, and with pub- 


_ lic library construction, and in the improve- 


ment of such other State library services as 
library services for physically handicapped, 
institutionalized, and disadvantaged per- 
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“Just right...” Or is it? Federal funds account for five percent of total government support of public libraries. 


sons, strengthening State library adminis- 
trative agencies, and in promoting inter- 
library cooperation among all types of 
libraries. 


The Library Services Act, the first 
major piece of federal legislation for the 
support of public libraries, was passed 
by Congress in 1956. LSA required each 
state to prepare a plan, the approval of 
which was a prerequisite to the use of 
federal funds. A primary goal of the Act 
was to extend service to rural popula- 
tions. Aid was precluded from towns 
with a population of more than 10,000. 

Amendments in 1964 recognized the 
need to support both urban and rural 
libraries. Thus was born the Library 
Services and Construction Act (LSCA). 
Federal funds were to be allocated ac- 
cording to a formula which recognized 
two basic factors: population and in- 
come. Wealthier states were required to 
provide more matching funds than 
poorer states. 

LSCA was amended in 1966, adding 
Title I, library services; Title II, library 
construction; and Title III, interlibrary 
cooperation. Title IV, services in state 
institutions and for the physically handi- 
capped, was never funded, and in 1970 
was incorporated into Title I. [LSCA ex- 
tension is about to be signed into law at 
this writing, with some attention to the 
special needs of urban libraries. See 
October's “In the News,” p. 469.—Ed. ] 

Over its 20-year life, the LSCA pro- 
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gram has channeled more than $700 mil- 
lion into library coffers. Unfortunately, 
there has been no continuing, compre- 
hensive evaluation of the program. Joe 
Shubert noted that “. . . another prob- 
lem that has surrounded LSCA since its 
inception is that of insufficient collection 
of data and dissemination of information 
about the program.”* If for no other 
reason, the Lane report is notable for 
its hard-data analysis of the impact of 
general revenue sharing funds on public 
library service—the first such analysis 
known to this writer. The State and 
Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972 
(GRS) was cited by the Nixon adminis- 
tration as a substitute for LSCA. Public 
libraries were included as one of the 
“priority” expenditures authorized in the 
Act. Revenue sharing accounts for some 
10 percent of the 60 billion dollars in 
federal aid which leaves Washington for 
state capitals and local governments. 
The states can spend their one-third 
share as they see fit. Local governments 
must spend their two-thirds for the pri- 
ority categories. (This stipulation was 
prior to the latest amendments extend- 
ing the Act to 1980.) 

Data furnished to the U.S. Treasury 
Department by local and state govern- 
ments indicates that during fiscal years 
1974 and 1975 GRS funds allocated to 
public libraries exceeded the annual ap- 
propriations of all titles of LSCA in re- 
cent years. In 1974 $76 million went to 
libraries. In 1975 the figure was $15 mil- 


lion greater. The 1974 figure repre- 
sented 1.8 percent of the total shared 
revenue allocated for all purposes that 
year by local governments. 

An analysis of revenue sharing must 
also acknowledge the philosophical de- 
bate between proponents and opponents 
of Federal aid. There are certain fiscal 
conservatives, e.g., U.S. Senator James 
Buckley of New York, who was (in 1971) 
enthusiastic about revenue sharing pro- 
posals. Buckley believed that they sig- 
naled a conscientious and historic deci- 
sion to reverse the flow of power to 
Washington. He believed that we could 
expect to see state and local govern- 
ments revitalized as they were “weaned” 
of their growing dependence on Wash- 
ington.5 The few-strings-attached fea- 
ture of revenue sharing appealed to 
many. 

Essentially, revenue sharing funds 
have been used to maintain a customary 
level of expenditures and services so 
that state and local governments could 
avoid increasing taxes. Revenue sharing 
has been perceived by many local gov- 
ernments as “free money.” It has enabled 
local politicians to maintain, and in some 
instances improve, service without hav- 
ing to raise local taxes. GRS funds have 
also prevented some service cutbacks. 
Some communities have acquired new 
facilities without having to borrow at 
excessive interest rates. But one cannot 
overlook the spotty pattern of revenue 
assistance to libraries. The majority of 
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public libraries have not participated in 
GRSwfunding. 

[The future of GRS for libraries is 
treated in next month’s American Li- 
braries.—Ed. | 


Since 1965, when the Johnson Ad- 
ministration’s major library enactments 
(ESEA and HEA) were voted into law, 
only one administration initiative direct- 
ly affecting libraries has taken place: 
the Library Partnership Act. The Act 
called for grant consolidation, reduction 
of dependency on the federal govern- 
ment, and simplification of the govern- 
mental machinery. Regardless of what 
one thinks of Nixon and his administra- 
tion, the Library Partnership Act does 
suggest alternatives to present library 
legislation and warrants the serious 
thought and reflection of the profession. 

Any analysis of governmental funding 
responsibilities must consider the con- 
stitutional question dealt with in the 
Rodriquez case of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The Court said that states must 
correct disparities in educational ser- 
vices caused by or related to differences 
in the local tax base. The resolution of 
this issue will effect intergovernmental 
fiscal relations where state government 
bears primary legal responsibility. States 
may delegate responsibility to local gov- 
ernments, but they may not allow wide 
disparities to exist as a result of differ- 
ences in service needs or local taxing 
capabilities. This ruling has not been 
analyzed adequately by the public li- 
brary sector. It seems to require a greater 
effort by state governments in public 
library financing. 

Although the heavy financial burden 
continues to fall on the local level, some 
progress has been made in state vis-a-vis 
loca] funding. Between 1972 and 1975 


= the state government share of expendi- 





tures increased in 29 states while de- 
creasing in ten. 

In the same three-year period, per 
capita expenses for public libraries went 
up from $4.38 to $5.83—a 33 percent 
increase; but expenditures per thousand 
dollars of personal income declined from 
$1.05 to $.97. This is another indication 
of the failure of expenditure increases to 
keep pace with rising costs and infla- 
tionary pressures. It must also be re- 


membered that these per capita in- 


creases are coming largely from local 
etc and are supported primarily 
by the relatively inelastic and overbur- 
dened ad velorum (real estate) tax. 

In 1967 state governments paid local 
government some $19 billion. Of that 
amount, $63 million (a third of one per- 
cent) went to public libraries. In 1974 
state payments escalated to almost $46 
billion. Payment for public library ser- 
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vices had increased to $100.8 million— 


a fifth of one percent of the total. We are 
going in the wrong direction. 


The Lane report ultimately recom- 
mends that LSCA be revised and 
strengthened into a more effective fed- 
eral policy instrument for assisting state 
and local governments. A second and 
related target would be to further de- 
velop operating linkages and networks 
to augment and supplement the services 
of existing library units. The ee sug- 
gests a name for this new legislation: 
the Library and Information Services 
Development Act (LISDA). 

LISDA should have as an objective 
the creation of a balanced intergovern- 
mental funding system. The total de- 
velopmental cost and the annual federal 


share of the funding should be derived 


from the national inventory recently 
completed for NCLIS (see Edwin Cas- 
tagna’s analysis of the inventory in last 
month’s AL, pp. 491-92). 

The new program should include a 
specific provision to ensure federal mon- 
itoring and provide guidelines and assist- 
ance for developing and implementing 
state plans for which federal funds are 
to be used. State matching funds should 
be required. The requirement should 
specify state revenue sources, and ex- 
clude the use of local funds for matching 
purposes. Additionally, the amount of 
federal funds which could be channeled 
into state administrative costs should be 
limited. A strengthened federal unit 
should be established for fund adminis- 
tration and oversight, “adequately” [un- 
defined] staffed to provide limited “high 
level technical assistance to states” in 
planning and implementing the expan- 
sion and development of library services 
and the spending of federal funds. 


For What It’s Worth 


h: is my opinion that we are in for 
rough sledding if we continue to look 
to the federal government for a major 
share of our funds. Acknowledging my 
Southwestern and therefore relatively 
conservative posture, I see a trend away 
from dependence on federal funds for 
services which are received at the local 
and state levels. 

I believe the general population wants 
a government closer to home than what 
Washington provides—and perhaps not 
an intergovernmental funding structure 
weighted away from the local level. This 
calls into mind the thesis of another 
Buckley (Bill): Allow the individual 
states to lease from the federal govern- 
ment its tax-gathering facilities.6 With- 
out question the tax-producing facilities 
of the federal government are unequaled 
by state or local units. 
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If the money stayed home there might 
be more spendable dollars available 
without increasing the individual tax 
burden. The importance of keeping a 
lid on the tax burden, be it individual 
or corporate, should not be underesti- 
mated. All too often we in the public 
sector overlook the ramifications of con- 
tinued deficit spending, unbalanced bud- 
gets, and high taxes which may drive 
taxpayers away from our cities. (When 
the latter happens, the “rural” areas do 


not necessarily benefit because they 


must make unplanned-for capital invest- 
ments. ) 

We must also realize that increased 
revenues are not the only solution to our 
problems. It is a vicious circle if our 
cost of operations increase proportion- 
ately with our increased revenues. No 
one wins. We need to face the question 
that there may be too many library units, 
that each and every citizen does not need 
(certainly does not desire) library ser- 
vice. 

This is not to suggest that anyone 
seeking service should be denied, nor is 
it to dispute the belief that there are 
people who can profit from what we 
have to offer but who are not aware of 
our benefits. It is to suggest that the 
money supply will never equal our de- 
mands. Therefore, such alternative solu- 
tions as improved productivity and 
meaningful cooperation must not only 
be discussed, but implemented. 

In summary, the Lane report is an 
effective background document for our 
policy deliberations. The question to 
answer first is: what role should the fed- 
eral government play? This cannot be 
answered in isolation. We need to con- 
sult with elected and appointed officials 
at all levels, as well as with private citi- 
zens. Let us hope that the 1979 White 
House Conference will, if nothing else, 
give us an answer to this question. [] 


Notes 

1Government Studies and Systems, Inc. 
Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Fed- 
eral Funding of Public Libraries, GPO, 
December 1976, p. 1. 


2[bid, p. 2. 
3Ibid, p. 7. 
‘Joseph Shubert, “The Impact of the 
Federal Library Services and Construc- 


tion Act.” Library Trends, July 1975, 
p. 39. 


>Honorable James L. Buckley, “Revenue 
Shifting: An Alternative to General 
Revenue Sharing,” Human Events, May 
22, 1971, p. 8. | 


6William F. Buckley, Jr., Inveighing We 
Will Go, Putnam, 1972, pp. 306-7. 
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How to Win The Budget Battle on Campus 
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There’s more maxim than mystery in the care and filling of the bottomless pit 


by C. James Schmidt 


C] True or [] False: 

“The most accurate answer to the question, What do 
academic administrators think about the library, is that 
they don’t think very much about it at all.” 

If you marked True, read on. If False, read on also, be- 
cause either way your budget is headed for trouble. 

If true, that they don’t think much about us, they won't 
understand what is being requested and will at best need 
endless educating; at worst, they will cut out all the wrong 
things. | 

If false, then “they” may be really dangerous and under- 
stand better than we do what is being requested, why, and 
what is expendable (naturally, nothing is). Caught between 
the caprice of ignorance and the scalpel of an outside sur- 
geon, the academic library director conjures and pursues 
various feints and ploys to win the battle of the budget. 

Most of these stratagems can be covered by a series of 
proverbs or maxims, a pentateuch for a healthy fiscal way 
of life. 

The complexities of the budget process vary widely among 
institutions, campuses, and states, of course. 

In one midwestern land grant university, a formal budget 
request from the library is unheard of, nor has one been 
known to exist since before World War II. The usual modus 
operandi, spanning the tenure of several library directors, 
more provosts, and a few presidents, is a call from a presi- 
dential aide to the library director: 

“How much will you need next year?” 

This institution has just created an executive planning 
office at the presidential level, so one might expect a new 
technocrat-in-residence to formalize the budget process just 
a bit. 

Another variation in process occurs at campuses receiv- 
ing lump sum appropriations, which are then partitioned by 
administrators more or less (increasingly less) at will. 

A third variation is the process in which someone must 
present an annual or biennial fiscal plan, replete with details 
down to the number of secretaries in the classics department 
and the number of librarians in the reference department. 
This plan is then reviewed and revised (reduced) in the 
executive and legislative caverns; seemingly at the whim of 
hordes of troglodytes (read budget examiners, fiscal analysts, 
program analysts) who have little knowledge of and no 
contact with the library, its administration, staff, or patrons. 

As extreme as these variations may seem, and they are, 
the problem for the academic library director is essentially 





C. James Schmidt, director of the library at the State University 
of New York/Albany since 1972, headed Ohio State University’s 
undergraduate libraries and served as associate librarian at 
Southwest Texas State College. He chaired the Academic Status 
Committee of ALA’s Association of College and Research Li- 
braries for four years, until June 1977. 
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the same as the problem of the conductor—even though the 
orchestration varies, requiring more or fewer players and 
instruments, the composition to be performed is the same. 
Thus, a series of maxims. 


1 „ Persuade your faculty members to be your most 
effective lobbyists—or get somebody to front for the 
library. 

When the acquisitions budget is at issue, this tactic is 
especially necessary. Members of the faculty have, through 
decades of our conditioning, acquired some consciousness 
of the need to buy books, journals, and other materials, and 
they are loathe to see this sacred cow gored. But unless the 
new positions you request are highly specialized and directly 
related to a program such as Asian studies, don’t expect 
strong support for them. By and large faculty people don’t 
understand what all those folks over in the library do now, 
especially the ones in the back rooms. 

A note: acquisitions by its other current name—access— 
is also sacred to the faculty, but with a difference: they'll 
have to adjust to paying for it. 


2. Use your political levers to the limit—or gather ye 
rosebuds . . . don’t hide your light under a bushel. 


Library directors are occasionally (often) accused of ask- 
ing for the moon and the stars. If there is a friend up there, 
why not? Timid souls who don’t exploit the presence of a 
local legislator in the chair of a key committee or a leader- 
ship position in the chamber only earn criticism. Remember 
that a library-prone donor, prominent almunus, or board 
member is worth his/her weight in gold leaf; no telling how 
long it will be- before another one comes along. The only 
thing worse than a missed opportunity is the failure to see one. 


3. Quantify your logic; where words fail, numbers 
often succeed—or keep up with the Joneses. 


There is a growing body of literature which quantifies, in 
creative ways seemingly for the first time, various aspects 
of libraries and their operations. The rarely spoken truth is 
that in the nooks and crannies of most libraries there is more 
data being gathered than is known, understood, or will be 
used. (Granted, sometimes the “right” things aren’t counted. ) 
Putting a harness on a library’s data collection so that its 
circumstances can be compared with those of other similarly 
situated illuminates many dark corners of the troglodytes’ 
minds. Warning: Statistics don’t lie, but statisticians do. 


4. Be ever mindful of the multiple audiences who re- 
view the budget request—or speak in many tongues and 
provide something for everybody. 

In a typical setting, the academic library budget will be 
reviewed, more or less, by the following groups: the library 


r faculty and/or staff (or some representative body drawn 
therefrom); the library administration (whatever that is); 
the faculty/student library advisory committee(s); a cam- 
pus-wide budget or resources or planning group; legions of 
assistant- and assistants to vice-presidents; and finally, alas 
also most briefly, by the president, chancellor himself/herself. 

Unspeakable things happen when there are layers of re- 
view beyond the campus; but the point of it all is that the 
budget must appeal to (grab and hold the attention of) wide- 
ly diverse groups and individuals. A well wrought budget re- 
quest is a thing of beauty which is not only a joy forever but 
also to all. Warning: You can fool some of the people all the 
time, but... 


5. Expect resources to get scarcer—or learn to live 
on a low-calorie diet. 


Much (perhaps too much) has been said of the current 
era and probable future of higher education. From growth 
and grandeur to stability followed by decline. Prophets of 
doom are never welcome and, like others, are not honored at 
home. However, there is no arguing with the evidence of 


enrollment declines, budget cuts, retrenchments, program 
terminations, and institutional closings. Appetites whetted 
in the ‘60s will have to be adjusted during the "70s and ’80s 
to a different diet, one which for libraries will be less labor- 
intensive and thus more productive. 

In the end, it is worth remembering that small is beautiful. 
The library budget represents a very small piece of the total 
campus budget—in the best circumstances marginally over 
five percent. The norm for universities is well under three 
percent. To be sure, the acquisitions budget is among the 
largest, if not the largest, single, most flexible pot of money 
on a campus and thus most vulnerable at times of crisis. But 
sacking by vandals can be avoided, if faculty members guard 
the barricades. Preserving the rest of the academic library 
budget requires the character of a jungle fighter. go 


Notes 

1. Robert F. Munn, “The Bottomless Pit, or the Academic Li- 
brary as Viewed from the Administration Building,” College & 
Research Libraries, January 1968, p. 52. 

2. Michael Maccoby, The Gamesman: The New Corporate 
Leaders, New York, Simon & Schuster, 1976, 





Academic Librarians Share Their Know-how 


SPEC flyers and kits reveal how libraries solve budget and other management problems 


by Maxine Sitts 


To help university and research libraries develop sound 
management programs, the Association of Research Libraries 
set up the Office of University Library and Management 
Studies (OMS). One of its most popular programs is the Sys- 
tems and Procedures Exchange Center (SPEC), which acts 
as a clearinghouse for current operating practices in libraries. 
Originally created for ARL members, SPEC is now open to 
everyone. 

SPEC operates on the theory that libraries can analyze 
their internal problems and improve their managements and 
services more effectively if they get timely information on 
alternative techniques and approaches. SPEC gathers this 
information by surveying ARL members on specific, current 
issues. The Center also requests documentation of local prac- 
tices, such as policy statements, planning reports, and pro- 
cedures descriptions. 

OMS then analyzes the survey results and SPEC publishes 
them in two forms: Flyers, two-page reports of key findings; 
and Kits, reprints of documents selected to stimulate fresh 
ideas and new designs. 

Within the last six months, SPEC has conducted surveys 
on budget allocation and presentation procedures, collec- 


—_—————— eee 


Maxine Sitts is coordinator of the Systems and Procedures Ex- 
change Center, Office of University Library Management Studies, 
Association of Research Libraries in Washington, D.C. An educa- 
tional writer, she worked for the ERIC clearinghouse at Stanford 
University in 1969-76. 
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tion development, use of nonprint media, and library security. 

The SPEC Flyer on “Preparation and Presentation of the 
Library Budget,” for example, reported that libraries are 
finding advantages in using programmatic budgets, at least 
for internal purposes. With a new emphasis on accountability, 
some libraries are involving staffs in the budget process from 
the initial stages through completion. The accompanying 
Kit included 15 documents totaling 150 pages. 

The Center also provides personalized information and 
referral services to supplement and complement these pub- 
lications, The OMS staff can implement on-demand surveys 
and searches of collective files in the SPEC office to answer 
individual inquiries, and can put information-seekers in touch 
with experts in their fields. 3 

Libraries use SPEC information and publication services 
in at least three different ways: to assist in improving man- 
agement and operating practices; to help solve problems; 
and to provide current awareness necessary for staff develop- 
ment. 

SPEC publications and services are available to non-ARL 
subscribers for $50 a year. Subscribers receive free copies 
of Flyers, OMS Management Supplements, occasional papers, 
and other papers, telephone inquiry service, on-site inspec- 
tion or loan of SPEC documents, and purchase of the Kits 
for $7.50 each. Nonsubscribers may purchase the Kits for 
$15. Additional information available from Maxine Sitts, 
SPEC Coordinator, or Duane Webster, Director, OMS, 1527 
New Hampshire Ave. N.W., Washington DC 20036 (202- 
232-8656). g 
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The Prepayment Dilemma: “oy 
A Consumer's Guide 


Issued by the American Library Association 
Resources and Technical Services Division 


Kabaran are increasingly faced 
with a choice between prepaying pub- 
lishers for materials or risking unwar- 
ranted gaps in their collections. Acquisi- 
tions librarians thus have the difficult 
responsibility of determining when and 
whom to prepay within the context of 
their library’s resources, their knowledge 
of the publishing industry, and their ob- 
ligations to the community they serve. 

Small, underfinanced publishers are a 
vital part of the literary world, and li- 
braries represent a sizeable segment of 
their market. Yet, while publishers often 
need prepayment in order to continue 
publishing, libraries have found that 
some prepaid books arrive either slow] 
or not at all. Attempts to obtain keikei 
can be time-consuming, frustrating, and 
sometimes unsuccessful. 

Because prepayment problems have 
led to complaints from librarians, the 
Bookdealer-Łibrary Relations Commit- 
tee offers the following considerations 
to serve as guidelines in making prepay- 
ment decisions. 


Why Prepayment? 

Publishers require prepayment pri- 
marily for these reasons: 

è The publisher has a policy of re- 
quiring prepayment from all customers 
due to the nature of the material being 
produced, i.e., expensive long-range 
projects which cannot be undertaken 
without a tangible commitment from po- 
tential customers. This may include a 
prepayment to take advantage of offers 
of prepublication discounts. 

e As a matter of policy, some pub- 
lishers require prepayment for orders 
below a certain dollar amount. 

e The publisher is underfinanced or 
has cash-flow problems and requires pre- 
payment in order to fulfill its own credit 
obligations. 

e The publisher considers the credit 
record of the customer in the high risk 
category and chooses not to extend its 
usual credit terms. Since most libraries 
-are considered good credit risks, this 
reason seldom applies. 

The prepayment question has no easy 
answer, due both to the nature of the 
publishing industry and the function of 
libraries in the literary market place. 
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Resources Section 
Bookdealer-Library Relations Committee 
Edna Laughrey, Chairperson 


Publishing requires huge outlays “up 
front” to pay for design, editing, typeset- 
ting, paper, printing, binding, shipping, 
and warehousing. New, independent 
publishers (as distinguished from cor- 
porate ventures) often cannot obtain the 
necessary outside financing to launch 
projects; instead such projects are fi- 
nanced with the savings or borrowings 
of the owners. The possible profits on 
one or two “big books” are held out as 
inducements to investors. In most cases 
the big books fall short, and small pub- 
lishers live or die from one publication 
to another. 

To ease their financial burden, then, 
publishers may require prepayment. It 
can be argued that libraries have an ob- 
ligation to support small publishing 
houses in this manner, since they may 
be the only source for important mate- 
rials which larger publishers consider 
too risky to produce. 


The Prepayment Decision 

On one hand, librarians risk losing 
money through uncontrolled prepay- 
ment; on the other, they may lose the 
opportunity to acquire valuable library 
materials. The following considerations 
should be kept in mind when deciding 
whether a publisher should be prepaid: 

1. Know the payment policies of 
your library. 

2. Evaluate the publisher. Is the firm 
known, functioning, reputable? 


a) Consult the publisher. When 
large advance sums are requested 
for a long-range project (extensive 
microform conversion, for example), 
do not hesitate to contact the pub- 
lisher personally (not the sales rep- 
resentative). Before paying you 
have a right to expect definitive 
answers to questions regarding the 
financial status of the publisher, 
dates of publication for the pro- 
posed work, and a record of the 
publisher's past performance. Some 
of the questions you may wish to 
ask are: 


e When do you expect the pub- 
lication to be available? (Have 
this information in writing.) 

e How is this particular project 
being financed? 


e What have previous publish- 

ing projects been? 

e How is the company financed? 

e What is the name of your bank 

or other credit reference? 

e Can you supply a Dun & Brad- 

street credit rating? 
b) Consult your bookdealer, Since 
bookdealers generally order from a 
wider variety of publishers than do 
individual libraries, their experi- 
ence with a particular publisher 
may be extensive—and a valuable 
decision-making tool for you. But 
do not expect a bookdealer to pre- 
pay for you if your library is un- 
willing to carry the risk. While 
bookdealers can and should prepay 
publishers, it is not reasonable to 
expect them to prepay an unreli- 
able publisher against their profes- 
sional judgment. 
c) Consult all possible sources for 
information about the publisher 
and its previously published works. 
Contact your consortium, network, 
state library, or other libraries in 


_ your geographical area or authors 


of multivolume works. Complaints 
about a publisher may have been 
lodged with the attorney general in 
the publisher’s state; with local, 
state, and federal consumer protec- 
tion agencies; with the publisher’s 
local Postal Service or Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, the Federal Trade 
Commission, or the Bookdealer- 
Library Relations Committee. 


d) Recognize that there may be 
problems with publishers who list 
only a post office box with no tele- 
phone number or street address. 
However, many reputable publish- 
ers do use only a post office box, 
and this may make its difficult to 
verify the reputation of a publisher 
directly. Under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act one may obtain for 
a nominal fee the name and address 
of the Postal Service box holder. 


e) Beware of brochures which look 
alike and come from a variety of 
addresses or imprints, or of ads 
which cite geographically disparate 
imprints and bear the same post- 
mark, 
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“keep a vendor/publisher file which 
allows them to evaluate vendor per- 
formance, especially with reference 
to prepayments. 

3. Price may be a factor. 
a) You may want to consider set- 
ting a limit on prepayments to un- 
known publishers. 
b) Consider partial prepayments 
and/or performance bonds for ex- 
pensive projects. 
c) Requirements to prepay a large 
-= amount of money should not be 
acted upon by only one person. 
4, Evaluate the origin of the book re- 
quest to determine the need for that 
particular title in your collection. The 
criteria for this decision are dependent 
upon the services your library offers to 
its community, and the needs of that 
community. You may wish to determine 
which libraries own the publication and 
would be willing to share it with you. 
5. Do not let problems multiply. If a 
publisher owes your library either a re- 
fund or a credit, settle the account be- 
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fore compounding the problem with 
further advances. Under some circum- 
stances you may choose to prepay for 
an additional title even though an 
ordered book has not been received. Be- 
fore prepayment, be certain that the 
book is in fact being printed or reprinted, 
and obtain a date of availability. 


What Recourse? 
Federal regulations set stringent re- 
quirements for sellers of prepaid mail 
order merchandise, including publica- 


. tions. Briefly, the seller must: ship the 


material at the stated date of availability 
or notify the buyer of revised dates, ex- 
plaining the reason for delay; maintain 
documentation in case of legal action 
showing the basis for reasonable expec- 
tation of shipment within the stated 
dates; and, if unable to ship by the 
stated date, take the initiative in offering 
the buyer the option to consent to a 
later date or to cancel and receive a 
prompt refund. For a fuller explanation, 


consult the Code of Federal Regulation, © 


vol. 16, 1977, parts 435; or the Federal 
Register, October 22, 1975 (pp. 49492- 


49494), and the American Library As- 
sociation’s interpretation of its applica- 
bility to ordered publications in Ameri- 
can Libraries, April 1976, p. 198. 

If these conditions are not met you 
should demand a refund by writing to 
the dealer. Be sure to keep copies of all 
correspondence. If repeated attempts 
are fruitless, contact your library’s attor- 
ney. If you are to pursue the matter on 

our own, send copies of your order, 
canceled check, and all correspondence 
to the attorney general in the state of 
the publisher and request assistance in 
obtaining either the material or a refund. 

If the matter is settled, a letter should 
be sent to those who previously received 
your complaint, including the Book- 
dealer-Library Relations Committee. 

So that specific information may be 
made available to other libraries on re- 
quest, the committee encourages reports 
of prepayment irregularities in as early 
a stage as possible. Letters describing 
complaints and all relevant correspon- 
dence should be sent to the committee at 
RTSD, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. O 





Magic in the Media Center 


How to Make Something from Nothing 


In recent years, school media centers 
across the country have suffered from 
severe cutbacks in federal education 
grants. It is not unusual these days for 
administrators, pressured by declining 
budgets and vocal teachers unions, to 





by Sybil Dee Connolly 


A; a school librarian for the past four 
years, I have learned that desperation is 
a good incentive for innovation. My first 
school—grades K-8 in Nome, Alaska— 
and my present location in rural Okla- 
homa are similar in their dependence on 
Title IV-B funds for their media centers. 
I’ve learned that when a school loses 
some of these federal funds, it usually 
will not pick up the cost of salaries, 
materials, or special programs previously 
supported by government grants. 


Film Freebies 

But there are ways to get along with- 
out money. Free media are in abundance 
once you learn where to look, The cur- 
rent Educators Guide to Free Films 


Sybil Dee Connolly is librarian of the Dick- 
son Public School (grades K-6 and 10-12) 
outside of Ardmore, Oklahoma. 
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ax media specialist positions or materials 
funds as a course of least resistance. In 
times like these, it takes a combination of 
dedication, inventive programming, and 
good pr to keep school media centers in 
business. Here, one school librarian from 


(Educators Progress Services, Dept. 
A7P, Randolph, WI 53956) is a good in- 
vestment. Remember that many other 
people use this source, too; so book your 
films as soon as possible. Embassies also 
offer free loan films about their countries 
and cultures. Expect a plug about the 
country; after all, that is a major reason 
for distributing the films. 


Another source for 16mm films is 
Modern Talking Picture Service (2323 
New Hyde Park Road, New Hyde Park, 
NY 11040), whose catalog of free films 


from many commercial firms covers a 


variety of subjects. The U.S. government 
also makes films available through its 
various agencies. There is no single bib- 
liographic source for all government 
films, but you can write directly to any 
federal unit for information on films it 
may produce. Some government-spon- 
sored films are available for loan, and 
others can be rented or purchased. I’ve 


the rural West and another from the 
urban East share some of their experi- 
ence-tested ideas for maintaining effec- 
tive instructional media centers with 
very little money. 


Back to Basics in New York 


gotten excellent films from the Energy 
Research and Development Administra- 
tion, the National Park Service, and the 
Department of the Interior. Local chap- 
ters of such organizations as the Ameri- 
can Red Cross or the American Cancer 
Society often offer films, pamphlets, and 
posters to schools. And don’t forget good 
old Ma Bell’s films and school programs. 


Bees and Chicks 

If you have a local 4-H Club, contact 
the agent and arrange for an exhibit at 
your school. We have displayed a swarm 
of bees and an incubator. The latter was 
kept on the charge desk and attracted fre- 
quent visits from the children (one kin- 
dergarten student was so excited we had 
to clean the rug a little early in the year). 
When the eggs finally hatched they had 
an audience cheering them. We even 
discussed announcing the arrival of the 
first chick, George Washington, in the 
local paper’s new births section. 
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Libraries Helping Libraries — 

Don’t forget your public library. One 
of our local libraries will lend me any- 
thing. In return, I work with their chil- 
dren’s librarian in every way I can. The 
other library lends films only to nonprofit 
organizations, which in their definition 
unfortunately eliminates schools. If you 
can't work an interlibrary loan, branch 
out to local organizations. For instance, 
our elementary 4-H Club has borrowed 
some films and on occasion has allowed 
the other school children to see them 
with the club members. ; 


No-Cost Books 


If your book budget is a bit small, 
there are ways of stretching it. Last year 
I had a whopping $300 with which to 
order books for our high school. A book 
fair can add a little cash and give the 
students a chance to buy books. If your 
school, like mine, will not allow such 
profit-making activities, help organize 
one for the local mother’s club, PTA, or 
another organization. True, they will get 
the profits, but surely they will give a 
donation to the school library for the 
work you have put in. 





Sybil Dee Connolly with students: When it comes down to basics, the human element 
is the most precious component in the formula for a successful media center. 





by Lucy Wollin 


hat New York City school librar- 
ians need now is a strong showing of 
“grace under pressure,” because pressure 
is the tone of our lives. 

In my case, this means realizing that 
I will never have a “media center.” I 
will have a library, with software. I won't 
have a “staff.” I have myself, some more 
or less helpful student library squads, 
and the occasional volunteer. 

If you have 11 sixth-grade classes 
scheduled every week and fill in with 
ten or more other classes from other 
grades, you can forget about elaborate 
activities. You give them what the teach- 
ers request, or you suggest projects in 
areas you know best. I do poetry read- 
ings, research report backgrounders, and 
social studies theme booktalks. I use rec- 
ords, tell stories, and read aloud. I show 
filmstrips and discuss them. If this all 
sounds familiar, it should be. When you 
have a “disadvantaged library,” you 
strip down to basics. 


Lucy Wollin is librarian of The O. Henry 
Intermediate School in New York City. 
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As for the “staff,” I file, check the 
catalog, process the books, deal with 
overdues and circulation. The squad 
students help me during their lunch 
hours. Circulation last year was down 
by one third from before the budget 
crunch, but up somewhat from 1975- 
76. The squads do help. 


Beg, Borrow, or Steal 


How do I enrich my collection with- 
out money? Last year, when I didn’t 
have any funds, I found that “beg, bor- 
row, or steal” is a very workable cliché. 

I “begged” faculty and parents to 
donate their current used magazines. I 
“borrowed” machines from the audio- 
visual man in the school. Once, during 
New York State’s School Library Media 
Day, several students brought their own 
machines in. At that time we also bor- 
rowed the teacher training videotape 
setup to make several student-produced 
shows. 

As for “stealing,” I wont say that’s 
exactly what happened. However, there 
were parents in the school who were 
able to acquire review copies of books 





Another way of adding books to the 
collection is book reviewing. In Okla- 
homa, the state educational media spe- 
cialist coordinates a reviewing service. 
When I do a review, I get to keep the 
book for my library. 

Doing your own cataloging does not 
really save money, but ordering the 
loose catalog kits can save about 10 
cents a kit. Let your student aides, 
teacher aides, or strangers seized from 
the hall glue in the book pockets. 


Cultivate Administrative Support 


No matter how you stretch your bud- 
get, you always come back to your 
school administration and its philosophy 
concerning the library. Some adminis- 
trators really do support the school li- 
brary—even put money into it! 

One rule I have learned and followed 
is always to have a “want list” handy. 
You never know when some extra money 
might become available and need to be 
used quickly. Keep mentioning the li- 
brary’s need for some piece of media or 
equipment. The administration might 
suddenly fund the purchase because the 
money is just lying around, to get you 
off their backs, to improve library ser- 
vices—or maybe for all these reasons. If 
youre keeping in touch with the admin- 
istrators and doing a good job of selling 
them on your needs, chances are they'll 
come through for you when they 


can. O 


Roughing It from Alaska to Oklahoma 


we needed. A great help, since school 
librarians in this state can’t request re- 
view copies and have to return volumes 
they review for the state school board. 


Necessity is the Mother of... 


The key word seems to be “invent.” 
When you don’t have gadgets, you're 
forced to reach into yourself. For in- 
stance, I've made up frameworks for 
games that can be adapted for many 
levels. j 

One game originated in team plan- 
ning with English teacher Sara Hard- 
man, with whom I’ve done some inter- 
esting work using print materials, and 
does as well for very bright ninth graders 
as for seventh graders with reading dis- 
abilities. 

The game, planned as a one-week 
unit, involves the librarian and teacher 
in continuous new research and ques- 
tion-devising and draws on children’s 
natural curiosity and competitiveness. 
Based on the fast use of reference 
sources, it includes a moment of mystery, 
some suspense, and often a great deal 
of noise. Best of all, the price is right. [ ] 
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Call The Shots Yourself 


Dr. Rochell, dean of libraries at New 
York University, directed the Atlanta 
Public Library from 1968 to 1976. In his 
years as a public library administrator 
in the Southeast, he financed a half mil- 


. lion square feet of new library space at 


$25 million. At the request of American 
Libraries, he tells how he pushed 
through a $19 million library bond in 
Atlanta while all other bonds on the bal- 
lot—for parks, streets, and sewers—were 
defeated. Since his arrival at New York 
University in August 1976, he has nego- 
tiated a consortium uniting the NYU li- 
braries with the libraries of Cooper 
Union and the New School for Social 
Research and won a $250,000 grant 
from the Mellon Foundation to see that 
it works. Another project, the Robert 
Wagner Labor Archive, has been set in 
motion and will eventually net NYU 
$400,000 in outside funding. 


How do you raise money in a major 
city for a public library when the people 
don’t think they need it? Here is how 
we did it in Atlanta. 

The Atlanta Public Library, built in 
1900 to serve 70,000 people and hold 
50,000 books, strained in 1975 to serve 
670,000 people and hold 400,000 books, 
1,300 films, 21,000 recordings, 3,000 
cassettes, and massive files of microfilm, 
clippings and art prints. 

Books, crammed into shelves where 
temperatures hovered in the 100s, aged 
at ten times the usual rate. Four out of 
five people couldnt find what they 
wanted, because 80 per cent of the li- 
brary’s books were hidden in closed 
stacks. Seating was limited, faulty wir- 


ing caused blowouts, the roof leaked, 


and there was no place to park. 

For eight years and through the terms 
of three mayors, I had pushed the idea 
of a new library. I had spoken to 50,000 
people and received the editorial back- 
ing of Atlanta’s newspapers, television, 
and radio stations. We had rebuilt the 
library system, adding seven major 
branches and expanding seven more. 
Yet the big one, a new central building, 
continued to elude us. City officials told 


~- us, as they had so many times during 


the eight years, “We need a new bares 
but the time is not right.” 
In 1975 a few of us decided to make 


EVA 


the time right. Several citizens met in 
my office and organized the Friends of 
the Atlantic Public Library. Although 
its charter said the group’s goal was the 
well being of the library, we agreed its 
actual aim was financing a new central 
building. 

Our first step was to convince city 
council members to call a referendum. 
Through the efforts of our group’s ex- 
ecutive committee, embracing a cross 
section of citizens—including Julia Bond, 
mother of the civil rights leader and 
state senator, and Virginia Lacy Jones, 
dean of Atlanta University’s library 
school—we succeeded. 

Our early supporters were councilors 
Panke Bradley, James Bond, and Wyche 
Fowler, council president, now a U.S. 
Congressman. 

When it became apparent a referen- 
dum would be called, the mayor, his 
floor leader, and other officials, added 
to the $18.9 million library bond some 
$12 million in bonds for parks, sewers, 
and streets. The mayor appointed a citi- 
zens committee to raise campaign funds 
and work for the bond issue. _ 

Library Board President Fred M. 
Shell, at my request, called a special 
board meeting. The upshot was this: we 
would do it alone. We had worked too 
hard and waited too long to risk losing 
the library for a coattail shopping list 
hung on the ballot at the last minute. 

We had six weeks before the election. 
Out of the numbers of people expected 
to vote, I calculated that we needed 
about 30,000 people to pass the library 
bond. Taking a gamble, I put every 
penny we could raise in one weekend— 
$6,000—into a two-page ad in the At- 
lanta Constitution and the Atlanta Jour- 
nal. It worked. In the following weeks 
before the election, we raised $25,000 
in donations ranging from $10 to $5,000. 
The contributions were day-to-day, so 
it was difficult to plan, yet we mounted 
the following campaign. 

First, I got in touch with Burton- 
Campbell, an advertising firm, and Ken 
Hollander Associates, a market research 
company. They agreed to give us a hand 
for free. 

Research, designed by Ken Hollander 
and implemented by the Friends, told us 
what people were thinking. Opposition 





by Carlton C. Rochell 


to the library, we learned, was grounded 
on a substantial information gap. People 
preferred new branch libraries to a new 
central building, because they did not 
understand the role of the central re- 
search library in a system. They had an 
inaccurate view of the cost per family 
for a new building. As they didn’t under- 
stand or trust the city administration’s 
responsibilities, they doubted the city 
administration would follow through on 
the new building once it was voted. 
They believed that the present building 
was adequate. 

Support sprang from a sense of civic 
pride and concern for the education of 
the city’s children. 

Based on these findings, which we 
ourselves confirmed in talks with people, 
we devised this two-pronged strategy. 
We would first close the information 
gap, supplying extensive information on 
the issues. We would also present the 
new building less as a new building and 
more as an improvement in the branch 
system. Next, we would appeal to civic 
pride and explain how the new building 
would enhance the city and improve the 


“Library fund raising 
is not for 
the faint of heart.” 


education of its children. Near the end 
of the drive we would create the feeling 
of a bandwagon movement, giving the 
impression that the library was above 
politics and widely supported. 

I planned to monitor the effect of the 
strategy, making changes where neces- 
sary, as the campaign progressed. 

We kicked off the campaign with 
a two-page newspaper ad: “Atlanta 
doesn’t have a library. What it has is a 
ghetto for books.” This ad appealed to 
civic pride, outlined the drawbacks of 
the present building, and presented the 
advantages of the new one. With our 
next ad, “Today our problem is decay- 
ing books. Tomorrow it may be decay- 
ing minds,” we brought home the link 
between book losses and education. 

In a third ad, “He who destroys a 
good book, destroys reason itself,” we 
informed the public about conditions at 
the current library that prevented the 
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free flow of information. Three hundred 
Atlanta lawyers signed the message. 

We confronted the issues in a ques- 
tion-and-answer format in a fourth ad, 
which ran the day before the voting, 
titled “Everything you wanted to know 
about the new library, and weren't 
afraid to ask.” 

Throughout the drive we focused on 
key areas in 30-second television spots. 
In “Cities” we once again touched civic 
pride. This time we pictured the new 
libraries other cities had. We clarified 
the price issue in “Toys.” It explained 
that for the price of a toy, about $7, 
parents could give their children a new 
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library instead. In “Books,” a respected 
columnist urged people to relieve the 
crowding of books by voting for the new 
library. 

Opening the bandwagon phase of the 
drive, I rushed 2,000 posters, yard signs, 
bumper stickers, and flyers into pro- 
duction. Two councilors, a bishop, the 
school board president, a former mayor, 
and other volunteers spoke out for the 
library in 60-second radio spots. I my- 
self appeared in another 60-second spot, 
assuring the voters the library only 
awaited their consent to become a re- 
ality. 

On Dec. 9, 1975, 28,801 citizens cast 


votes for the library. Parks, sewers, and 
streets all went down in defeat. OrfDec. 
17 the Atlanta Gazette pretty well sum- 
marized the situation in a follow-up 
analysis. “The excellent work by the 
Friends of the Library was sufficient to 
make anyone who opposed that issue 
appear to be a simple partisan of ig- 
norance.” 

Library fund raising is not for the 
faint of heart—especially today! If you 
have the courage of your convictions, 
are surefooted, possess a political sense, 
and call the shots yourself, there is no 
reason why you can’t do it too, We did 
it in Atlanta. O 





Stroke the Legislators 


When she was hired as executive sec- 
retary of the Michigan Library Associa- 
tion in Lansing in 1969, Fran Pletz 
knew about libraries only as a patron, 
but she had political savvy. That savvy 
paid off Aug. 2: Climaxing a six-year 
battle in the Michigan legislature, Gov. 
William Milliken signed into law PA 89, 
creating cooperative library areas de- 
signed to blanket the state. With it went 
an added $2.1 million, making the grand 
total $7.1 million. 


lf at First You Don’t Succeed... 


Are there lessons to be learned from 


those who have sought after library 


funding and lost? The following notes, 
based on a report for American Librar- 


The secret behind legislative action 
lies in getting librarians to agree on bills 
(and that’s never 100 percent) and in 
finding a legislator with the skill and 
clout to steer bills along the rough road 
to passage. 

Legislation is hard work; it never just 
happens. In Michigan, it took us six 
years to get librarians, trustees, and leg- 
islators to the same point. It came about 
only because a few people willingly de- 
voted long hours to planning, education, 


ies by writer and Friend of the Clearwater 
(Fla.) Library Matthew Moore, offer two 
pieces of advice: keep the library cause 
by itself, and don’t give up. 


PLEASE HELP US BUILD 
A NEW AND BETTER 
LIBRARY FOR CLEARWATER! 


by Frances H. Pletz 


and sometimes just plain knocking heads 
together. 

For us it all began with finding Sen. 
William A. Faust back in 1972. A small 
town newspaperman who was put in a 
wheelchair as a result of a hit-and-run 
accident, Faust is an unassuming legis- 
lator who fervently believes in libraries 
and took us on as a cause. 

What we had to do was make the 147 
other legislators aware of libraries. 
Locally we did it by urging MLA mem- 


by Matthew S. Moore 


When the Friends of the Clearwater 
Public showed their decrepit building 
to Dean Young, son of Blondie’s cre- 
ator, he drew this cartoon to promote 
the Friends’ campaign for a new $4.5 
million main library and branch. 

Blown up for billboards and reduced 
for flyers, the Bumsteads urged citizens 
to vote YES on a general obligation 
bond referendum. 

In addition to the Bumstead graphics, 

the Friends used a fair, open house, 
traveling side show, television, and 
person-to-person campaigning to pro- 
mote the library referendum. 
_ Unfortunately, the measure tied the 
library issue to parklands, drainage, 
and a particularly unpopular civic cen- 
ter. On Aug. 9, a majority of the citi- 
zens, 36 percent of whom are retirees, 
voted anti-tax, defeating the package 
6,573 to 5,129. 

Undaunted, the Friends immediately 
began work on a petition to force the 
city to levy taxes to build the new li- 
braries. The process is called Ordi- 
nance by Initiative. 
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_ bers to get acquainted with their legis- 
lators and tell them about their libraries 
and library services. 

On the state level, we began to gently 
prod the legislators, using every ingen- 
ious method our legislative committee 
could devise. 

One year, it was a Christmas stocking 
delivered to each legislator with the 
message: 


OVERDUE NOTICE 


Library funds are long overdue. Can 
we expect a Christmas present from 
you? Passage of library legislation by 
Christmas. Merry Christmas, Happy 
New Year. —Michigan Library Associa- 
tion Legislative Committee. 


Another year, it was a document with 
a small plastic ruler attached: 


NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION 


The Michigan Library Association re- 
solves this certificate of appreciation for 
legislative efforts on behalf of library 
legislation during 1975. For your inter- 
est in libraries and for measuring up 
their needs. Now we trust your New 
Year’s resolution will be to finish the job 
by passing needed library legislation in 
1976. 


That year we hired Detroit actor 
Ralph Archbold, who specializes in por- 
traying Benjamin Franklin, to appear 
before the legislature during National 


Library Week. Dressed in 18th-century ` 


garb, “Franklin” spoke of his love for 
books and libraries and chastised legis- 
lators for neglecting the libraries of 
Michigan. 

On Legislative Day, we ringed the 

state capitol with bookmobiles and 
several hundred MLA members lunched 
with all 148 legislators. They responded 
by presenting us with a legislative reso- 
lution honoring Michigan libraries and 
MLA. 
_ Individually and in groups, our legis- 
lative committee members met with 
senators and representatives on behalf 
of library bills. And during the hearings, 
we sent out calls to MLA members to 
telephone, write, or wire their legisla- 
tors. 

We got a great boost when our men- 
tor, Sen. Faust, was named majority 
leader in September 1966. Suddenly our 
warmest supporter was in a position to 
shepherd our bills and the money for 
them through both houses. Last Janu- 
ary, he called us in to discuss the game 


plan for the library bills. 


In April 1977 librarians, trustees, and 
friends again converged on Lansing. 
We presented buttons with each leg- 
islator’s picture over the words: “Likes 
Libraries.” 

We also handed out catalog cards 
with fat hand-crocheted bookworms 
coiling through the hole. The cards cat- 
aloged the bill, library style. 

Next time I entered the gallery, a 
friendly legislator waved the bookworm- 
bookmark at me as a greeting. 

Now that PA 89 is a fact, we are push- 
ing for a new state library-museum com- 
plex. To show legislators how badly we 
need a new building, we invited them 
to a wine and cheese-tasting party in the 
old one. When we realized we couldn't 
serve alcohol on state property, we sub- 
stituted sparkling Catawba juice. The 
bottles popped open just like cham- 
pagne, and we all enjoyed it. 

Maybe some people think legislation 
is uninteresting, but I think it’s fun. And 
there are lots of us in Michigan who have 
gotten our feet wet in politics and are 
ready to jump right back in again to push 
for more library bills. 

You see, it never ends, it just starts all 
over again. But each time the ground- 
work laid makes the next step easier. [] 





“A Work of Love”: Ohio Community Pulls Together to Win Bond Issue 


How do you win a library bond issue 
in a community where only 31.6 percent 


of the people support you? Information 


and community involvement were the 
keys to this summer’s victory for the 
Marion (Ohio) Public Library’s .99 mill, 
$1,800,000 new building bond issue. An 
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Open the book to Marion's future. 
VOTE FOR YOUR NEW LIBRARY 





early poll showed 49.9 percent opposed 
and 18.5 percent undecided; but when 
votes were cast in June the library cap- 
tured more than 51.5 percent of the 
townspeople. 

The campaign strategy was simple: 
create as little controversy as possible, 
and inform the voters of the need. Lord, 
Sullivan & Yoder Advertising put to- 
gether a public awareness program using 


newspaper ads, radio commercials, post- 


ers, and bookmarks. At special AV pres- 
entations for clubs and other local 
organizations, fact folders were distrib- 
uted. A public information group, with 
media reps sitting in as advisors, drew 
many of Marion's leading citizens into 
the campaign. Their involvement netted 
the Citizens for the New Library even 
more support. 

“It was a work of love for all of us,” 
says LSY’s Bill Bowden, who with Bill 
Wright wrote the ad copy. Along with 
artist Bob Bender, these LSY staffers 
worked free and encouraged most sup- 
pliers to give services or materials at 
special rates. 

One result of all this love is the en- 
gaging advertising on this page and 


opposite. Another, of course, is a new 


library building; construction will begin 
next year. But perhaps the most impor- 
tant contribution of harnessing so much 
community spirit behind the library can 
be measured by its many new friends 
and their heightened awareness of the 
library’s role in their town. 
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3) nceupona time, when the Century was very 
| 2 new, there was a Land called Marion, where the People 
AS 


wanted to read. It was a nice time, a good time, and a 
SP building arose to meet their need. It was called a Library. 
And it served the People well. 

The People had wanted to read before. In the Century Past. 
Then, a man named Huber helped them find a place. A place to go 
and discover books and take them home to read. A small place, a 
simple place: quiet rooms on the second floor of someone else's 
building. But it served the People well. 

As the years passed by, the need increased: the rooms were 
no longer able to serve. But in those days, a man named Carnegie, 
living in a faraway land, was sending help throughout all the 
Republic to all the People who wanted to read. He helped the 
People in the Land of Marion as well. And they carved his name 
upon a plaque and placed it above their Library door. 

It was 1907. The People were very proud. 

Seventy years have passed by since. The Land of Marion 
has changed. It is still a nice place, a good place, but times are 
very different. Then, there were 18,000 people in the Land: today, 
there are 65,000. And the same Library that served them then is 
asked to serve us now, 

With books, and magazines, and records, and periodicals, 
and pamphlets, and movies, and filmstrips, and framed art repro- 
ductions, and services to shut-ins, and especially children, and 
branches, and bookmobiles, and large print books for those who 
have problems seeing, and talking books for those who can’t see 
at all, for those who are handicapped...and reference material to 
answer practically any question the People of the Land may have. 
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Not even the Two Additions to the Library could help the 
library keep pace. For the People who like to read also like to 
watch, and look, and listen. They like their Children to enjoy 
these pleasures, too. And those who are unable to leave their 
homes. And those who live in outlying places. In fact, allthose 
who would broaden, or heighten, or enlighten their minds. 

The Library has been asked to serve. It has served the 
People well. It wants to serve them better. 

It wants to do as well as other libraries in other lands. It 
wants to meet the standards established for libraries throughout 
the Realm of Ohio. 


Standards that say in order to serve the 65,000 
people of our Land: 

We should have at least 194,000 books, not just 87,000. 

We should add nearly 10,000 books a year, not just 6,000. 

We should have 1,000 film titles in our basic collection, 
not just 420 that circulate among other libraries. 

We should have seating for 192 readers, not just 72. 

We should have over 30,000 square feet of space, 
not just 10,000. 


The People of Marion should be receiving so much more. 
And they will find the way. It is simply a question of space. But in 
all the Republic there is no one man to help the People as they 
were helped before. This is the way the People would have it, for 
they would rather help themselves. The Beople of Marion are 
being asked to help their Library now. They are being asked to 
help the Future. 
It is 1977. And the People are very proud, 


Open the book to Marion’s future. 
VOTE FOR YOUR NEW LIBRARY 
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` Making More Money as a Librarian 
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Ed. note: The following persons represent the few who re- 
sponded to this American Libraries query: “If your salary is 
greater than $35,000, would you offer a few words of wit, 
wisdom, or inspiration to benefit those who despair of ever 
earning a decent income as a librarian?” We queried some 
25 library-trained persons—about half of them women, and 
some minorities—who held high posts. Most of the women 
answered, “Thanks for the compliment, but I’m very sorry 
to say I don’t earn that much.” 


Rosert H. ROHLF, DIRECTOR 
HENNEPIN COUNTY LIBRARY, MINNESOTA 

Salaries are never logical, often legislative, seldom relate 
to major contributions to humanity, and an individuaľ’s in- 
come is usually considered too small by the recipient and too 
large by those who make less. How does one, for example, 
equate or rationalize the varying incomes of the President 
of the United States and a rock star? A stock broker and a 
social worker? Or for that matter, a nurse and a doctor? 

I have consistently taken the view that a librarian is just as 
professional as an engineer, a lawyer, or a judge, and should 
be paid at the same level. If a city or county librarian is paid 
significantly less than the city or county attorney, it is not 
the fault of the attorney; it is the fault of the librarian, or 
perhaps their perception of their own value. 


LILLIAN M. BRADSHAW 
DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES, Crry oF DALLAS 

Salary: It’s hard to get and (sometimes) harder to keep! 

To achieve it requires selecting a job which satisfies per- 
sonal goals, self-discipline when the going gets rough, 
patience to produce under stress, awareness of political 
realities and power structures, and professional integrity 
which earns respect for librarianship. Add a sense of belong- 
ing to your community with an understanding of those you 
serve and who serve with you. 

You make things happen. Jobs were so scarce when I 


graduated that I grabbed the only offer with a sigh of relief. 


I never dreamed Id make over $40,000. My job lets me 
be at peace with myself but never content to stagnate... 
$60,000 here I come . . . and so can you. 


Lucia J. RATHER 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, CATALOGING 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS PROCESSING DEPARTMENT 

Looking over 20 years as a librarian, I am tempted to 
attribute any success to “being in the right place at the right 
time.” Since this is no easier to emulate than the stock mar- 
ket dictum to “buy low, sell high,” let me offer more con- 
crete advice. 

1. Don’t expect to go straight up. Transfer to another area; 
acquire new skills; don’t hesitate to take a cut in pay if 
necessary. 

2. Look for work in a large library; that’s where the money 
is. Once in, face up to working in a bureaucracy. Coping 
with it is part of the job. 

3. Grab any opportunity to work with outstanding peo- 
ple. (And, if possible, find an intelligent, supportive mate to 
help smooth over the rough spots. ) 
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“Inspiration” from a handful of librarians in tl 





Eric MOON, PRESIDENT, SCARECROW PRESS 


PRESIDENT, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


How to make more money as a librarian? 

The following Confucian wisdom is not based entirely on 
personal experience; I never made much money as a librar- 
ian, nor much in real terms as anything else. Some of the 
tips that follow are the product of many years of librarian- 
watching. I could provide actual success examples for just 
about all categories, but the risk of impeachment or assassina- 
tion scares the hell out of me. 


“How NOT to...” is the easier task, therefore first: 

1. Write irrelevant pieces like this at the request of library 
periodical editors. 

2. Compile bibliographies. 

3. Write practically anything (but see #1 in the list below). 


*How TO..." 

1. Write a successful textbook. The odds are long against 
success, but the competition is not fierce or numerous—and 
it’s easier than coming up with a bestselling novel. 

2. Invent something useful, or jazzy enough so that a sales- 
man can persuade people that it may be useful. 

3. Start your own company and have enough smarts to 
keep it going long enough and well enough so that you can 
sell it at a handsome profit. 

4. Be a consultant, providing you have a subscription to 
the Old Boy Network. - 

5. Find a library job that’s a sinecure and earn a second 
income doing something else on library time (see consultant, 
above). 

6. Use your library talents and experience in a profit- 
making organization (i.e., in the private sector), but be pre- 
pared to trade certain professional protections and security 
for opportunity. 

7. Play very good poker. There are some big games on the 
library convention circuit. But be very careful. There are 
some big sharks, too. 

8. Marry rich (i.e., to a nonlibrarian). 

9. Be white, male, and preferably nudging middle age.. . 

10. Know more about computers and management jargon 
(or pretend to), and don’t fuss too much about people or 
books. 


More seriously . . . 

The best route to more money for all librarians is through 
collective power and influence. For that we need stronger 
professional associations, stronger unions, and a united effort 
(through service and political action) to convince the pub- 
lic and the politicians that the contribution librarians make 
(or can make) to society is worth more money. 

Of course, it would help this effort if ALA didn’t put its 
name to media that present libraries as scarcely relevant, 
librarians as rule-clinging jellyfish, and the profession as 
grossly insensitive. 


RicHARD M. DOUGHERTY, UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA/ BERKELEY 


I have very few words of wisdom to offer. The best advice 
I can give is to make sure one is in the right place at the 


$35,000-$60,000 bracket and one union activist 


right time—like being a male and receiving an MLS in 1961. 
It was a different world, a seller’s rather than a buyer's mar- 
ket, a time in which the profession seemed to be preoccupied 
with its sexual image rather than individual competence. 

It also does not hurt to associate with the likes of Ralph 
Shaw, Jerrold Orne, and Ralph Ellsworth. Each pushed me 
to the limit without compromising quality. The advice they 
gave me 15 years ago, namely work, work, work, is as ap- 


plicable today as it was then. 


Caro E. Moss, COUNTY LIBRARIAN 
Los ANGELES County PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Insofar as a 1) good sense of timing and 2) political aware- 
ness support positive management results—e.g., getting proj- 
ects funded, additional staff, and increased materials funds— 
they are essential attributes toward bringing a library direc- 
tor’s salary up to par with that of other department heads 
and other library directors with comparable responsibilities. 

Timing: Time your approach to the decision makers so as 
not to be too far in advance and certainly not too late, but 
precisely during the time of decision making. 

Awareness: The decision maker at one level often recom- 
mends decisions to a key person at another level. Reinforce 


your approach to the former by providing the same data and 
making the same approach to the latter. $ 
Specific training and experience are keys to obtaining ex- 
ecutive jobs in the first place. Then, the visibility, impact, and 
quality of your library’s service output is highly significant. 


JOSEPH BECKER, PRESIDENT 
BECKER AND HAYES, INC. 

My formal training is in library science and computer 
science. I learned early that it pays to become proficient in 
more than one field. 

At age 15 I appeared on Fred Allen’s radio show as “one 
of those people you didn’t expect to meet with an unusual 
occupation”—I ran the first babysitting network in New York 
City. License Commissioner Paul Moss heard the program 
and summoned me to his office the next morning. He told me 
I was operating an employment agency without a license 
and asked me to stop. Since I couldn’t afford the cost of the 
license, compassion got the best of him. He telephoned Harry 
Lydenberg, director of the New York Public Library, and 
started me on a library career. 

NYPL paid stockboys $10.89 a week—a lot more than I 
ever earned in the carriage trade. 


Who Do You Think Will Fight for Your Raises? 


by Alice Henninger, Editor, Communicator 
Librarians’ Guild, AFSCME Local 2626 


Long years ago, when I was young and naive and 
worked overtime without pay and thought my leaders 
looked after my interests, | discovered that the high- 
level administrative librarians in the City of Los Angeles 
were going to get a sizable wage increase, while the 
rest of us were informed we had been lucky to get a 
minuscule raise. One administrator, in an unguarded 
moment, actually said something to the effect, “If you 
want more money, why don’t you go after it—did you 
expect us to fight for raises for you, too?” 

| grumbled and felt aggrieved, but | didn’t really know 
how to go about reaching the proper authorities, or even 
who they were. Some of my more practical coworkers 
tried to get help from the association of city employees, 
but that group only waited patiently to accept the city 
administrative officer's one and only word on the sub- 
ject of salaries. 

In 1968 several of my assertive, with-it colleagues 
did something positive; they formed a union, the Librar- 
ians’ Guild, which soon affiliated with the American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees 
(AFSCME). 

The Guild entered the negotiating arena after the 
California Legislature passed the Meyers-Milias-Brown 
Act (establishing the right of public employees to or- 
ganize and to meet and confer with employers on wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment). With the Guild 
as our official bargaining agent, we had a vehicle for 
making wage demands and having them heard. Unfor- 
tunately, we do not have a true collective bargaining 
process in which management and labor forge a con- 
tract covering all aspects of work. Our process is one 


of “meet and confer,” ostensibly in good faith, and it 
results in a written “Memorandum of Understanding” 
(M.O.U.). 

In four years of “meet and confer,” the Guild has 
achieved some gains in salaries, health and dental 
benefits, and city contributions to the retirement sys- 
tem. Also, it gained bilingual pay differential in some 
cases, inequity pay for several positions, an increase 
in mileage payments (very important in Los Angeles!), 
and, in our latest M.O.U., a pay provision for some 
“comp” time. 

In 1975 the Guild proved itself as a negotiating force. 
After our M.O.U. had been approved by management 
and union representatives, the City Council refused to 
approve it, citing a few inequity raises as the cause. 
We were not totally unprepared for this event, given 
the city’s patronizing treatment of librarians as ineffec- 
tive, docile women working to supplement family in- 
comes. The Guild immediately filed a sex discrimina- 
tion suit and an unfair labor practice charge on the 
city’s refusal to bargain in good faith. Immediate sub- 
stantial support came from our sisters and brothers in 
other unions. In the face of determined, united action, 
the Council approved M.O.U. | 

One of the Guild’s goals is to achieve salaries com- 
mensurate with those of other professions in the city 
which require master’s degrees. We’ve already come 
a long way; the city may not like us, but they know we 
mean business, they know we have union support, and 
they know they have to take us seriously. We know we 
deserve decent salaries, and we’re going after them. 
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Reader TipsonM 


` Ideas that Worked 


Several months ago, AL asked readers to share their experiences in penny-pinching 
and windfall-finding. Here are some tested ideas from libraries across the country. 


Free publicity 
A local realty company looking for a 
community service project chose the li- 
brary system to receive about $3,500 
worth of publicity. A brochure contain- 
ing a aun map, library and book- 
mobile schedules, information on our tax 
issue—and a promotion for the realty 
company—was printed and mailed to the 
29,452 registered voters in the county. 
The media covered the day-long labeling 
and addressing session. There has been 
a great response, and many new patrons. 
Beverly Bury, county librarian, 
Campbell County Public Library 
System, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


Secondhand savings 
At the end of the spring term, students 
discard all sorts of unwieldy items, such 
as end tables and carpets. By being 
watchful the library acquired a soft floor 
covering for a new reading area. Also, 
the library located a buyer—a new indus- 
trial firm—for several duplicate runs of 
bound journals, netting $4,500. 
Palmer Cone, librarian, Science 
Library, University of Notre Dame. 


Contracted service | 
The library and the county welfare 
department operate “Library Hoppers,” 
a $29,000 program to take disadvan- 
taged kids on field trips. The program 
is not a library-funded project, but a con- 


tract between the two agencies. The 
funds come from Title XX of the Social 
Security Act as amended by PL 94—401, 
which earmarks money to improve the 
quality of child day care. 

Under the program the children are 
brought to the library in buses for an 
orientation session and then taken on 
the field trip of the day. Children are 
given appropriate books to check out 
and an experience sheet to complete at 
home. The program has proven popular 
and successful. 

Sarah Ann Long, coordinator, 
Children’s and Young Adult 
Services, Public Library of 
Columbus and Franklin County, 
Ohio. 


Book shower 
The library for the past two years has 

held a “Book Shower.” Devised by a 
board member to bolster the faltering 
book budget, the shower is held in the 
spring during National Library Week. 
An appeal is mailed to patrons, busi- 
nesses and industries, and civic groups. 
This year about 2,400 letters were sent 
at a cost of roughly $80, exclusive of staff 
time. There was about a 70-cent return 
per letter posted. In 1976, 85 responses 
raised $1,395, and in 1977, 114 raised 
$1,692. 

Arthur Goetz, director, Public 

Library of Johnston County and 

Smithfield, N.C. 





Unusual donation—Scranton (Pa). PL 
Bookmobile Librarian Natalie Adelson ac- 
cepts a pledge for a year’s Bookmobile 
fuel—3,200 gallons—from oil dealer Alvin 
H. Greenwald. Greenwald spearheaded 


the donation and sold the idea to 7 other 
area oil dealers to help the library with its 
deficit budget. 
Marnie Rees, assistant director, 
Scranton Public Library, Pa. 
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Making money work 


The library board transfers all sur- 
plus tax and other monies to its building 
fund at the end of the year rather than 
keeping some of it on active deposit to 
meet the new year’s obligations ( Janu- 
ary and February salaries and bills). 
The library invests the surplus in treas- 
ury bills at a certain interest rate and 
then borrows from a local bank at a 
slightly lower rate. This nets a few hun- 
dred extra dollars when rates are right. 

In the last 12 years, the library has 
added $439,000 in tax money collected 
beyond the estimated amount to its 
building fund, enabling many projects 
to be completed. 

Edward Dax, director, Lane Public 
Library, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Bus ride pays off 

While riding an airport bus, I met the 
owner of three retail paperback book 
shops. This person inquired if I was in- 
terested in having a supply of paper- 
backs that had been traded in on the 
purchase of new books. Now, about 
every six months, a staff person and I 
visit the shops in a van and obtain sev- 
eral thousand paperbacks which are 
then sold in the library at 10 cents each. 
The shop owner takes a tax credit for 
the gift books, and the library buys ref- 


erence books with the sale funds. 


Wallace Houk, librarian, 
Alvin Community College, Tex. 


Succeeding without tax dollars 

While libraries all over the country 
are struggling with tight budgets, the 
one in Ketchum, Idaho, is prospering— 
without having to fight for a piece of the 
tax dollar. 

The library began in 1955 when some 
local women saw the need for one, en- 
visioning a privately funded public li- 
brary. The first building was put up with 
donated labor and is now used for a 
thrift shop, the main support of the li- 
brary. 

This year a new 8,300-sq.-ft. building, 
with a huge fireplace, leather lounge 
chairs, outdoor reading patios, typing 
rooms, and a large room for special 
events and lectures, was completed. The 
$308,000 building was paid for in cash 
from money saved over the last few years 
and from a building fund drive. 

The thrift shop, plus a home tour, ten- 
nis tournament, and private donations 
will finance this year’s $80,000 budget. 
The success of these activities depends 
upon volunteer help (8,044 hours last 
year). 

A privately funded library is not the 
answer for every town, but when the 
conditions are right, it sure beats hag- 
gling for tax dollars. 

Lois Glenn, Ketchum, Idaho. 
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LATE JOB NOTICES . e 


LATE JOB NOTICES (For December issue, call 312-944-6780 AFTER November 10) 


Listings taken by phone as space permits. 10 lines maximum, $10/line (10-20 words/line). ALA members 10% off. 


DIRECTOR, NEWLY FORMED DISTRICT LIBRARY. Position open January 1. 





Central library and 14 branches serving population 


of 145,000 near 2 large midwestern universities. Building program contemplated. Candidate with 3-5 yrs.' experience 

in public library administration. ALA-accredited MLS required. Salary $18,000-$25,000, based on experience. Send 
resume: Margaret Webb, Jackson District Library, 4752 Pin Oak Trail, Jackson, MI 49201. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES LIBRARY AND COMPUTER SCIENCE LIBRARY. Salary range: $14,000-$17,000. Responsible 


for managing the daily operations of the mathematical sciences library and computer science library which will be in- 
_corporated into 1 library in mid-1978, including providing public service, participating in collection development, and 
supervising staff. Requires MLS or equivalent and BS in mathematics or computer science, or equivalent. Public service 
experience, the ability to work well with patrons, effective supervisory and administrative competence, and knowledge 

of collection development principles also required. Apply by November 18. Send resume: Elsi Goering, Library Personnel 
Officer, Stanford University Libraries, Stanford, CA 94305. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


HEAD LIBRARIAN. Hopkins Marine Station Library (part-time). FTE salary $11,700-$13,000. Responsible for managing the 
daily operations of the library of the Hopkins Marine Station (located in Pacific Grove, Cal.), a division of the Stanford 
University Biological Sciences Department, participating in collection development and supervising staff. MLS or equiv- 
alent, BS in biological sciences, preferably marine biology, public service experience, administrative competence, and 
knowledge of collection development principles required. Apply by November 18. Send resume: Elsi Goering, Library Per- 
sonnel Officer, Stanford University Libraries, Stanford, CA 94305. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


LIBRARIAN, EXTERNAL DEGREE PROGRAM. Serving students enrolled in external degree programs through the Institute for 
Personal and Career Development. The librarian will maintain a reference and referral service at the IPCD Center in 
Washington, DC. This position entails coordinating the delivery of library services to students and faculty in Washington, 
DC, Delaware, New Jersey, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida; bibliographic instruction; and the promotion of the use of 
library resources. ALA-accredited MLS, willingness to work a flexible schedule, and familiarity with business reference 
sources and tools are required. At least 1 yr's. relevant professional library experience is preferred. Successful can- 
didates will enjoy traveling. Minimum salary for 12-month appointment $11,400 negotiable, 1 month vacation, TIAA-CREF. 

The position is currently open and will be filled as soon as possible. Apply: Leslie Kane, 421 Park Library, Central 
Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant, MI 48859. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


ASSISTANT HEAD, CATALOG DEPARTMENT. Share planning and management of department of 51. Immediate responsibility to im- 
plement automated cataloging system. Candidates must have ALA-accredited MLS, significant experience with cataloging and 
classification and with on-line cataloging network. Demonstrated organizational leadership and supervisory ability. 
Appointment range: $14,000-$17,000. Apply: Dave Dowell, Perkins Library, Duke University, Durham, NC 27706. 

LIBRARIAN, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION LIBRARY. Will be open February 15, 1978 at expanding state university in DC area. 
12-month appointment, Instructor rank: salary $10,000-$12,000 or Assistant Professor rank: salary $12,000-$15,000, based 

on education and experience. Requirements: ALA-accredited MLS, undergraduate degree in business administration, economics, 
or other business related social sciences, post-MLS public services experience + graduate studies in business administration 


desirable. Send resume and supporting documents by November 30: Alana W. Ho, Chairperson, Library Committee on Appointments, 
George Mason University, 4400 University Drive, Fairfax, VA 22030. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


LIBRARIAN, MATHEMATICS RESEARCH LIBRARY. 
mathematics library of 15,000 volumes. 
matics, 


Position available immediately. 
MLS desirable. 
Tulane University, New Orleans, LA 70118. 


Applicant must have skills necessary for managing 
Salary up to $10,000. Apply by November 25: Department of Mathe- 
An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED ON PAGE 586. 


CLASSIFIED 


Salary range required for all ‘‘Positions Open.” 
“Faculty rank” and ‘‘status’’ are variable and should 
be explored carefully by applicants. ALA opposes 
residency requirements. Direct or inferred biases 
will be edited out of ads. 


Rates 
(Please state If ALA member.) 


Positions Open: $2.50/printed line. 
ALA members: 50% off ($1.25/line), 
No free lines. 


Positions Wanted: ALA members receive 50 words 
free, 50¢ each word over. Nonmembers: 50¢/word. 


NOVEMBER 1977 


Joblines: For numbers and addresses of clearing- 
houses that provide a list of available jobs. No com- 
mercial agencies, Free listing. 


Display classifieds: Boxes, larger type, prominent 
format. $25/column inch, 20% off for ALA members. 
No free space. Available only for job positions or 
educational programs. 


All other classified sections: $2.50/ line. 


Classifieds Deadline 


Copy must be received by the 5th of the month pre- 
ceding date of issue. (Ads placed and subsequently 
filled can be stamped ‘‘FILLED’’ up to three weeks 
preceding date of issue; advertiser is billed for 
original ad.) 


Late Job Notices 


“Page One” section, as space permits, takes job 
notices after classified deadline has passed, By 
phone only, after 10th of the month, $10 per printed 
line. ALA members 10% off. See complete instruc- 
tions in section. 





Address 


Place all ads with Connie Pacholski, American Li- 
braries, Classified Advertising, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611, (312) 944-6780. 


JOBLINES 





If your institution or organization would like 
its jobline listed free, send formal authoriza- 
aae, po American Libraries, Classified Ad- 
vertising. 


CALIFORNIA Association of Schoo! Librarians 
Job Hotline: (714) 545-7766. 


CALIFORNIA pret Association: (916) 443- 
1222 or (213) 629- 


COLORADO State Library: (303) 892-2210. 
wa atl OF COLUMBIA Library: (202) 223- 


FLORIDA State Library: (904) 488-5232. 

IOWA Library Jobline (monthly): J. W. Hurkett, 
Assistant Director, State Library—Histori- 
cal Bidg., Des Moines, IA 50319, 


tae Library Association: (301) 685- 
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MIDWEST Library Job Hotline: (517) 487-5617. 


MINORITY Librarians interested in employ- 
ment in public libraries: For “List of Em- 
ployers Interested in Hiring Minority Librari- 
ans,” enclose 50¢ to Dorothy M. Haith, 
Dean, School of Library Media, Alabama 
A&M Univ., Normal, AL 35762. 


nee JERSEY Library Association: (609) 695- 


NEW YORK Library Association: (212) 687-1352. 
OREGON Library/Media Jobline: (503) 585-2232. 


PENNSYLVANIA Cooperative Job Hotline: 
(412) 362-5627. To list a job (members or non- 
members): (412) 362-6400. 


RHODE ISLAND Library Association Bulletin: 
monthly jobline. For copies, send self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes to Nancy B. 
D’Amico, Technical Services, Roger Wil- 
liams College Library, Bristol, R! 02809. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, Southern 
California Chapter: (213) 795-2145. 


VIRGINIA Library Jobline: (804) 355-0384. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ALA-MLS Dec. '77 seeks entry-level library 
outreach work. Minor in aging. Will relocate. 
Resume: M. Lindner, N.T. Box 5839. Denton, 
TX 76203. (817) 382-3714. 


MLS, LIU '75. BA history. Seeking entry-level 
ref./govt. docs. position in pub./acad./spec. 
library. Have volunteer and part-time experi- 
ence in pub./acad. ref. Will relocate, Resume 
from M. Stiene, 12 South Hollow Rd., Dix 
Hills, NY 11746. 


EXPERIENCED ADMINISTRATOR AND CON- 
SULTANT seeks project positions. Adminis- 
tration/planning, continuing education, con- 
servation programs. Libraries, archives, or 
records management. Cert. in archives admin- 
istration, MLS, H. Lowell, 4598 2nd Way, SE, 
Salem, OR 97302. (503) 581-7654. 





MEDIA SPECIALIST DEC. '77. ALA library sci- 
ence training (Indiana U., Peabody). Will re- 
locate! K. Gunselman, 463 Eigenmann, 
Bloomington, IN 47401. 


ALA-MLS RESEARCHER desires free-lance or 


contract position in Philadelphia/S. Jersey 
area. Special topics: copyright revision, family 
violence, homosexuality. Services: literature 
searching, abstracting & indexing, manuscript 
editing, data processing, consumer & behav- 
ioral interviewing, statistical typing. Will trav- 
el, NY-Wash. Contact M. Barker, 24-E Millside 
Manor, Delran, NJ 08075. (609) 461-7783. 


WRITER/LIBRARIAN seeks management-di- 
rected position in southeast. '77 MLS with 
courses in computer systems analysis. News- 
paper background with much administrative 
experience. Request resume, references of 
K. R. Johnson (Manning, SC (803) 435-8283) 
from Placement Bureau, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia SC 29202. 


DYNAMIC, SERVICE-ORIENTED MLS. Dec. '77, 
Rosary College. Seeks entry-level position in 
school, public or academic library. Back- 
ground in elementary curriculum and social 
sciences. Will relocate. Resume: K. P. Gill, 
5720 W. Melrose, Chicago, IL 60634. 


LIBRARIAN, 12 yrs.’ experience, 10 as docu- 
ments librarian in depository libraries, seeks 
position in documents or reference depart- 
ment. Background in social sciences, law, 
and education. Second masters in interna- 
tional relations near completion. Strong pub- 
lic service oriented. Write Box B-740-W. 





ALA-MLS ’68. Periodicals, public librarian, 
seeking ref. position university or public li- 
brary. 6 yrs.’ experience acad,/pub. library. 
BA Spanish. Familiarity with Dewey Decimal 
cataloging and circulation procedures. Will 
relocate anywhere in U.S., prefer mid-west. 
Resume, credentials upon request. C. Thum- 
mel, P.O. Box 42, Plainsville, KS 67663. 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 





Minority fellowship intern. Minority graduate 
student; must have good academic back- 
ground and be accepted to Simmons College 
School of Library Science. Full tuition and 
stipend. Candidate must agree to work in a 
public or institutional library in Massachu- 
setts upon completion of degree require- 
ments. Send all correspondence to Wilton E. 
Burwell, Placement & Referral Coordinator, 
Bureau of Library Extension, 648 Beacon St., 
Boston, MA 02215. 


The University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School will offer scholarships and fellowships 
for the academic year 1978-79 of varying 
amounts, for study leading to the MA degree, 
Ph.D. degree, and to the Certificate of Ad- 
vanced Study. Apply before February 1, 1978: 
Dean of Students, Graduate Library School, 
The University of Chicago, 1100 E. 57th St., 
Chicago, IL 60637. 





POSITIONS OPEN 











ACADEMIC LIBRARIAN 


A unique opportunity to utilize your education and experience in a new and 
challenging environment. As TECHNICAL PROGRAMS REPRESENTATIVE, 
working with other professionally and technically oriented people, for an inter- 
nationally known, leading distributor to libraries, you will be in on the ground 
floor with an expanding group and will assume responsibility for supporting 
sales and customer relations activities using, in an assigned territory, your 
professional knowledge of the special requirements of academic libraries. 


To be considered for this position you should possess the M.L.S. degree and 
have acquired a minimum of 2 years of professional technical services and/or 
collection development experience. Experience in working with an Approval 
Plan and background or training in business and automated library techniques 


will be in your favor. 


You should enjoy traveling and meeting new people and situations, possess 
poise and confidence in your abilities, and be willing to relocate to a pleasant 
New Jersey community. Minimum $15,000. Salary negotiable based upon ex- 
perience. Position offers a comprehensive benefit program including tuition 
reimbursement and expenses. Your future co-workers are aware of this ad. 


lf qualified, send detailed resume, salary history, and references in com- 
plete confidence: D. C. Pickett, Director, Program Services, The Baker & 
Taylor Company, The Professional & Technical Center, 6 Kirby Avenue, 


Somerville, NJ 08876. 


An equal-opportunity employer. - 








ACADEMIC LIBRARY 





Assistant cataloger. Original cataloging, cata- 
log maintenance, supervises staff of 3. Teach- 
es 2 bibliographic skills courses, ALA-accred- 
ited MLS, minimum 2 yrs.’ original catalog- 
ing. Salary $11,500+ depending on experience. 
Immediate appointment. 12 mo. faculty. Apply 
by December 2: Ellis Hodgin, Director of Li- 
braries, College of Charleston, Charleston, SC 
29401. An equal-opportunity employer. 





Assistant cataloger. ALA-accredited MLS; fa- 
miliarity with LC classification required; 
OCLC experience desirable. Available January 
1. Salary $9,000. Faculty rank and status; 12 
mo. position with annual vacation of 25 days; 
state retirement plan; group insurance; sick 
leave benefits. Apply by December 1: Mildred 
Tietjen, Director of Library Services. Georgia 
Southwestern College, Americus, GA 31709. 
xt equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 





Assistant director for public services for large 
urban university of more than a million vol- 
umes. Position will include a multiplicity of 
services functions, including reference and 
circulation; cooperative services; implemen- 
tation of policies relating to present and fu- 
ture user education and access to the collec- 
tion; responsibility for the coordination of 
collection development; knowledge of current 
trends in computer based services is essen- 
tial. Basic requirements: fifth year degree in 
library science; additional graduate degree 
and several yrs.’ experience in progressively 
responsible positions in large urban university 
environment; experience in supervision and 
proven ability to work well with people, es- 
pecially academic faculty and library person- 
nel. Faculty status, 12-mo. contract, starting 
salary of $22,000 and up depending on ex- 
perience and other qualifications. Send re- 


sume: Robert V. Haynes, Interim Director, 
University of Houston Libraries, 4800 Calhoun, 
ouian, TX. 77004. An equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 


Assistant reference librarian. Assignment in- 
cludes reference desk service; instruction in 
library use and class lectures; work with fac- 
ulty to promote library interests; and main- 
tenance of special files and collections. Re- 
quires ALA-accredited MLS + 2nd master’s 
degree (biology, agriculture, technology or 
business preferred) + 2 yrs.’ professional 
experience; or min. 3 yrs.’ high level pro- 
fessional library experience and willingness 
to obtain 2nd master’s in future. Familiari 
with computer data base systems desired. 
Salary $14,112-$19,488; liberal vacation and 
sick leave; excellent retirement system and 
group health and life insurance plans. Pleas- 
ant community living conditions in location 
35 mi. from Los Angeles. Send details of back- 
ground and experience by December 1: 
Thomas L. Welch, Associate Director, Univer- 
sity Library, California State Polytechnic Uni- 
versity, 3801 W. Temple Ave., Pomona, CA 
91768. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. 


Assistant reference librarian. Provides general 
reference service at main information desk 
and assists with other reference functions— 
interlibrary loan, vertical file, book selection, 
group instruction—in a department of 3 pro- 
fessionals. MLS + 2nd master’s or under- 
graduate major in natural sciences preferred. 
Experience with, or interest in, computerized 
bibliographic searching desirable. Minimum 
salary $10,500. Apply with resume and 3 letters 
of reference: Dr. Leon Raney, Dean of Li- 
braries. Hilton M. Briggs Library, South Da- 
kota State University. Brookings, SD 57007. 
Da equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
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DIRECTOR 
_ UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA AT OMAHA 


Responsibilities: The Director reports to the Provost, sits on Council of Aca- 
demic Deans, manages budget, supervises staff, consults with faculty advisory 
committee, ensures support of collegial academic programs. 


Qualifications: ALA-accredited MLS required; second master’s degree or 
doctorate highly desirable. Extensive and progressively more responsible 
experience in management of a university library; effective human relations 
skills; knowledge of current trends and applications of technology in libraries 
important. 


Facilities: New 133,000 sq. ft. library building designed to handle target enroll- 
ment of 20,000 students. Library budget approximately $1.5 million. 


Salary: $25,000-$30,000 range. 


Credentials must be postmarked no later than November 18. Send applications 
and nominations to: 


Chairman, Librarian Search Committee 
Office of the Provost 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 
Box 688 
Omaha, NE 68108 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. Minority, female, and handicapped appli- 
cants are invited to identify themselves. 

















DIRECTOR 
of 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


The University of Michigan is seeking applications and nominations for the 
Director of University Libraries. The Director is responsible for the operation 
of one of the major library systems in the country. The responsibilities are 
university-wide, and the Director reports to the Vice-president for Academic 
Affairs. : 


Candidates should have a strong appreciation of and commitment to excel- 
lence in scholarship, research, and instruction. Desirable qualifications might 
typically include a MLS degree, demonstrated administrative ability in a large 
university or research library, and an understanding of national issues in re- 
search library administration. Salary $40,000—$50,000. 


Send applications and nominations to: 


Dr. Robert M. Warner, Chair 
Library Search Committee 
The University of Michigan 
3079 Administration Building 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109 


The University is a non-discriminatory, affirmative-action employer. 





Cataloger—transportation library. Principal re- 
sponsibility for original cataloging of books 
and reports in transportation and law enforce- 
ment. Will develop and implement procedures 
for computer-based cataloging operations in 
coordination with the university library. ALA- 
accredited MLS + minimum 2 yrs.’ catalog- 
ing experience, preferably including AACR 
description and report literature; knowledge 
of German sufficient for subject analysis and 


Head, cataloging division. Responsible for 
planning and directing a staff of 16. MLS + 
6 yrs.’ professional cataloging and adminis- 
trative experience in research library with LC 
classification. Experience with OCLC and 
modern European languages desirable. Hiring 


NOVEMBER 1977 


range to $16,540 depending on qualifications. 
Resume to Dr. Fred M. Peterson, Acting Di- 
rector of Libraries, Catholic University of 
America, Room 108, Mullen Library, Washing- 
ton, DC 20064. An equal-opportunity employer. 


Newspaper librarian. Responsible for provid- 


ing administration, reference, circulation, and 
other services for the newspaper library. 
Maintains a morgue collection of clippings 
and photographs. Requires ALA-accredited 
MLS. Liberal arts or journalism background 
poseted. Deadline for applications: Decem- 
er 1. Salary $11,000. Apply: Associate Director 
of Libraries, University of Missouri-Columbia, 
Ellis Library, Columbia, MO 65201. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Reference librarian (business administration). 
ALA-accredited MLS with experience in busi- 
ness library. Duties will include cataloging. 





Salary $10,000 for a 12 mo. appointment with 
yearly vacation and sick leave. Apply by No- 


vember 30: Jane Philibert, Assistant Director, 
Norman Mayer Library, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, LA 70118. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 





Reference librarian. If your department head 
isn’t ready to retire and you want to advance, 
would you like to continue the development 
of and head our department? Staff of 7 pro- 
fessionals, 2 clericals, and assorted students. 
Directs liaison with 47 academic teaching 
departments, including doctoral and research 
Programs in a land-grant institution. Must 
hold ALA-accredited MLS. Prefer additional 
masters in one of the sciences. Minimum 4 
yrs,’ responsible reference experience in a 
medium to large academic library which 
would be appropriate to the above assign- 
ment. Must be articulate in both oral and 
written communication. Prefer experience with 
electronic bibliographic data base searching. 
Department has OCLC terminal for both mon- 
ographic and local serials records. Tenure 
track position with all perquisites identical 
to teaching faculty. Provide full resume and 
include names of 3 current references. This 
is a second listing which extends application 
deadline to December 9. Position open now 
but will consider February or June reporting 
date. Salary negotiable from $14,760. James 
Dyke, Director of the Library, Box 3475, New 
Mexico State University, Las Cruces, NM 
88003. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. 


Serials cataloger. Catalogs serials represent- 
ing all levels of difficulty in a variety of for- 
eign languages, using AACR, DDC 18, and 
LCSH for inclusion in on-line bibliographic 
system NOTIS 3. Coordinates serial catalog- 
ing effort, supervises and trains at least 2 
full time support staff; performs or over- 
sees recataloging, transfers, withdrawals, etc., 
of serial material already in the collection. 
ALA-accredited MLS. Several yrs.’ progres- 
ela responsible cataloging experience, pref- 
erably including serials in a research library 
using an automated system. Ability to work 
in a variety of foreign languages, with com- 
petence in German or French strongly pre- 
ferred. Proven supervisory capability. Sala 
range: $12,500-$14,000 depending on qualifi- 
cations. Open March 1, 1978. Applications ac- 
cepted until January 6: Robert Ireland, North- 
western University Library, Evanston, IL 60201. 
An equal-opportunity employer. 


Serials documents librarian. Supervise staff 
of 2, $90,000 budget. Teach 2 bibliographic 
skills courses. ALA-accredited MLS. Salary 
$11,500+ depending on experience and train- 
ing. Immediate appointment. 12 mo. faculty. 
Apply by December 2: Ellis Hodgin, Director 
of Libraries, College of Charleston, Charies- 
ton, SC 29401. An equal-opportunity employer. 


Systems analyst and Programmer (2 positions). 
Research and demonstration project directed 
toward development, demonstration, evalua- 
tion, and dissemination of computer programs 
for community college learning resources cen- 
ters. PROJECT SYSTEMS ANALYST: works 
with project director in conducting survey of 
consortium, defines systems objectives, de- 
signs and guides installation of computer pro- 
grams, supervises project programmers. Tech- 
nical experience must include: 370 DOS/VS 
Operating System, COBOL programming, and 
familiarity with CICS/VS on-line program- 
ming. Position available December 1, 1977- 
November 30, 1978. Salary $16,000+. PRO- 
GRAMMER: analyze specifications, design 
program logic, code in COBOL in batch and 
CICS/VS, document programs, fulfill project 
reporting requiremetns. Position available Jan. 
1-December 31, 1978. Salary $11,000+. Appli- 
cations for both positions must be received 
by November 15. Write or call: Jack A. Weiss, 
Director, Renner Learning Resources Center, 
Elgin Community College, 1700 Spartan Dr., 
Elgin, IL 60120. An equal-opportunity employer. 


COOPERATIVE AGENCY 


Assistant librarian. Supervises all public ser- 
vice departments of the central library and 
assists the librarian in system-wide admin- 
istration. County library system with central 
library, 16 branches, 3 bookmobiles. Budget 
over $4,000,000. MLS + 7 yrs.’ progressively 
responsible administrative positions. Proven 














DEPUTY UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, IRVINE 


Responsibilities: Act as deputy to the University Librarian, with joint respon- 
sibility for the overall administration of the campus library operations (includ- 
ing branches). To be intimately involved with the University Librarian and others 
in formulation of policies, rules and regulations, and in planning for the future. 


Qualifications: MLS degree or equivalent. Additional graduate degree desir- 
able. A highly qualified candidate must demonstrate successful experience 
in top-level administration in strong academic library and a broad under- 
standing of current issues in higher education and the changing role of 
research libraries. Appropriate understanding of such areas as automation, 
networking, collection development, information service, library instruction, 
and bibliographic control in academic libraries is essential. Must have experi- 
ence with the understanding of participatory decision-making, staff develop- 
ment, and commitment to affirmative action in employee relationships. 


Appointment: In spring 1978 at the Assistant or Associate University Librarian 
rank within the salary range $22,000—$36,000 depending on qualifications and 
experience. Applications with resumes and names of 3 references should be 


sent by December 31 to: 


Michael J. Macinnes 
Library Personnel Director 
Box 19557 
Irvine, CA 92713 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. All qualified applicants are welcome to apply. 








ability to motivate and to work effectively 
with people required. Written and oral com- 
munication skills essential. Salary $22,500— 
$25,000. Letter of application, detailed resu- 
me, and 3 letters of reference must be received 
prior to the December 15 deadline. A personal 
interview will be required, but only of those 
applicants who appear to be strong contend- 
ers. Replies should be addressed to James 
H. Burghardt, Librarian, Library Association 
of Portland (Multnomah County Library), 801 
SW Tenth Ave., Portland OR 97205. 


Extension librarian with a federated library 
system serving 7 counties and 28 member 
libraries in northeastern Minnesota. Duties 
will consist of directing the operations of 5 
bookmobiles and a mail-a-book program, + 
serving as consultant to several small mem- 
ber libraries. ALA-accredited MLS + mini- 
mum 2 yrs.’ public library experience; ideally 
will have worked with bookmobiles or directed 
the operations of a small public library. Start- 
ing salary from $13,200, depending on quali- 
fications. Excellent fringe benefits. Send re- 
sume by November 21: Director, Arrowhead 
Library System, Virginia, MN 55792. An equal- 
opportunity employer. 


Network coordinator. Responsible for develop- 
ing services, training, meetings, communi- 
cations supporting cooperative network of 
170 libraries (including 100 on OCLC). Re- 
quirements include ALA-accredited MLS; com- 
munications skills and ability to work with 
groups; basic knowledge of technical services, 
cataloging principles and standards, on-line 
system; travel. Min. salary: $12,000. Benefits: 
TIAA, hosp., major med., disability ins., 3 
wks. vac. Send resume with 3 refs. py Dec. 1: 
Robert C. Stewart, Exec. Dir., PALINET/ULC, 
3420 Walnut St., Philadelphia, PA 19104. An 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employ- 
er. 


Public library consultant with a federated 
library system serving 7 counties and 28 mem- 
ber libraries in northeastern Minnesota. Du- 
ties will consist of advising and working with 
assigned libraries on all phases of small li- 
brary management and operations; will in- 
volve periodic workshops. ALA-accredited MLS 
+ minimum 2 yrs.’ public library experience; 
ideally will have directed the operations of 
a small public library. Starting salary from 
$13,200, depending on qualifications. Excel- 
lent fringe benefits. Send resume by No- 
vember 21: Director, Arrowhead Library Sys- 
tem, Virginia, MN 55792. An equal-opportunity 
employer. 
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LIBRARY EDUCATION 


Faculty opening for assistant professor library 
science/media beginning August 1977. Salary 
$10,800-$14,000. Earned doctorate or ABD. Ex- 
perience in public, special, academic, or com- 
munity college library. Write John F. Cragan, 
Acting Chairperson, Department of Informa- 
tion Sciences, Illinois State University, Nor- 
mal, IL 61761. An equal-opportunity employer. 


Faculty position for fall semester, 1978. Fac- 
ulty search committee is seeking a candidate 
with an earned doctorate, professional experi- 
ence in children’s work—preferably in an ele- 
mentary school library media center—with an 
interest and competence in research and li- 
brary science or related teaching experience 
at the graduate level. This person will be ex- 
pected to teach required undergraduate/ 
graduate classes in children’s literature and 
storytelling and graduate classes in school 
library media center administration and other 
library school service related courses. Ap- 
pointment will be at either the assistant or 
associate professor level, depending on quali- 
fications. Established salary range for aca- 
demic year is $15,000-$22,000. Deadline for 
receipt of applications is January 1. Send 
resume with a list of references and any 
placement file listing: Dr. Donald C. Dickin- 
son, Director, Graduate Library School, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Tucson, AZ 85719. Interviews 
will be conducted at ALA Midwinter meeting 
in Chicago. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 


Information specialist, social sciences. ALA- 
accredited MLS, also MA in psychology or 
economics. Interviewing, organizational, and 
administrative skills vital. Appointment as as- 
sistant professor, 9-mo. contract, $11,000. Po- 
sition presently vacant. Starting date could 
be February 1, 1978 or September 1, 1978. Ap- 
plications close January 6. Apply: University 
Librarian, Bush Memorial Library, Hamline 
University, St. Paul, MN 55104. An equal-op- 
portunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Instructional services librarian. Successful 
applicant for this new position will have the 
freedom to develop programs that maximize 
student and faculty utilization of the library’s 
resources, and support the academic goals of 
the university. The librarian will teach sec- 
tions of Bibliography |, an _ all-university 


course requirement, will plan and implement 
innovations in modes of instruction and for- 
mat for these lower division classes, will, in 
cooperation with upper division faculty, de- 
sign and present course related instructional 
modules that focus on the literature and re- 
search strategy of a specific discipline, and 
will develop appropriate bibliographic and 
library user guides, Minimum qualifications 
include an ALA-accredited MLS, a broad gen- 
eral education background, superior commu- 
nication skills, and the ability to provide im- 
aginative and dynamic leadership needed to 
give direction to and further develop the 
teaching function of the library. A subject 
masters and public services or other teach- 
ing/instructional experience in an academic 
setting preferred. Salary $11,000. Position open 
January 1. Qualified applicants are invited to 
submit a resume and references by November 
25: Malcolm E. Blowers, University Librarian, 
University of North Carolina, Asheville, NC 
28804. An equal-opportunitly, affirmative ac- 
tion employer. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Catalog department head. DC classification. 
LC subjects. ANSR used on phonodiscs. 
Appropriate experience desired. Applicants 
should have good general education and be 
logically discriminating. ALA-accredited MLS 
required. Supervises 1 professional cataloger 
+ clerical staff. Materials budget $100,000. 
Salary range $14,147-$17,196. Standard bene- 
fits. Closing date November 19. Applicants 
submit resumes and have references and 
other credentials forwarded: City Librarian, 
Decatur Public Library, 247 E. North St., De- 
catur, IL 62523. 


Director, county library serving 100,000 popu- 
lation, ALA-accredited MLS + at least 5 yrs.’ 
administrative experience. Salary $14,812- 
$19,851. Paid hospitalization and other bene- 
fits. Available immediately. Send letter and 
resume to Ector County Commissioners Court, 
Ector County Courthouse, 300 N. Grant, 
Odessa, TX 79761. 


Director of six-county rural library system in 
Minnesota’s lake country. New 19,500 sq, ft. 
headquarters library just 45 miles from down- 
town Minneapolis-St. Paul. Budget $330,300; 
staff 24 FTE including 2 professionals; 9 li- 
braries; 2 bookmobiles; books by mail to 
serve 98,000 population in 5,200 sq. mile area. 
Looking for imaginative, energetic, adapt- 
able administrator for progressive program. 
ALA-accredited MLS, 2 yrs.’ responsible public 
library administrative experience required. 
Should have thorough knowledge of public 
library organization and administration prac- 
tices, ability to plan and coordinate work of 
others, work well with public officials and 
community organizations. Knowledge of and 
empathy for rural life styles a necessity. Sal- 
ary: $14,000 or higher, depending on qualifi- 











CONSULTANT 
JUVENILE AND 
YOUNG ADULT SERVICES 


Regional library serving 8 county li- 
braries on Maryland’s Eastern Shore. 
Responsible for assisting the counties 
to develop collections, services, and 
programs, Requirements: ALA-accred- 
ited MLS; 3 yrs.’ appropriate public 
library experience. Salary range: 
$11,865-$15,465. Paid Blue Cross/ 
Blue Shield. 35 hour week, 4 weeks 
vacation. Send resume and references 
to: 


Mary Harispe 
Eastern Shore Regional Library 
Box 951 
Salisbury, MD 21801 
(301) 742-1537 


An equal-opportunity employer. 
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DIRECTOR 


YORK COUNTY 
LIBRARY 


Responsible for the supervision, 
planning, administration, public re- 
lations, and coordination of county- 
wide public library operation lo- 
cated in the heart of South Caro- 
lina’s beautiful Piedmont area, 
within a rapidly-growing metropol- 
itan area. Population of approxi- 
mately 100,000 served through HQ 
library in progressive city of Rock 
Hill, 3 branches, and a bookmo- 
bile. 


Minimum requirements: ALA-ac- 
credited MLS, with a minimum of 
5 years of successful professional 
public library experience, 2-3 
years of which shall have been in 
an administrative capacity. Salary 
for minimum qualifications: $16,500. 
Good fringe benefits. Contact York 
County Library, P.O. Box 32, Rock 
Hill, SC 29730. 








cations. Health insurance paid, 20 days vaca- 
tion, other usual benefits. Send resume by 
December 15: Ron McGriff, East Central Re- 
gional Library, 244 S. Birch St., Cambridge, 
MN 55008. An equal-opportunity employer. 


Director, Western North Carolina county li- 
brary has an opening for library director; ALA- 
accredited MLS; minimum 2 yrs.’ public li- 
brary administrative experience; salary $12,- 
000-$14,000 negotiable. Contact: Clifton B. 
Metcalf, Chairman, Board of Trustees, Hay- 
wood County Public Library, 402 South Hay- 
wood St., Waynesville, NC 28786, (704) 456-5301. 


Extension services head for a rapidly grow- 
ing public library. Responsible for city out- 
reach and bookmobile services as well as ser- 
vices to the handicapped throughout the 
province of Alberta. Management of a depart- 
ment with 12 full-time staff. MLS + mini- 
mum 5 yrs.’ experience in public libraries, 
preferably in bookmobile or outreach ser- 
vices. Supervisory and/or managerial experi- 
ence. Available immediately. Deadline for ap- 
plication: November 18. Salary range: $19,065- 
$23,015 Canadian. Apply in writing with resu- 
me: Margaret Kvetan, Personnel Officer, Cal- 
gary Public Library, 616 Macleod Trail, SE, 
Calgary, Alberta T2T 2M2, Canada. 


Head of reader services, principal librarian. 
Develop, coordinate, and supervise work of 
reference, young adult, and children’s depart- 
ments of main library. All departments strong 
on programming and public service. Staff 
of professionals. Need strong background in 
reference work, book knowledge, commitment 
to public service. Ability to plan, direct, and 
get along well with people. Minimum require- 
ments: ALA-accredited MLS, 5 yrs.’ profes- 
sional experience, including 2 yrs.’ supervi- 
sory capacity. Beginning salary $15,096+, de- 
pending on qualifications. Send application 
and resume by November 18: Personnel Direc- 
e he of Salinas, 200 Lincoln, Salinas, CA 
9 . 





Librarian for new 12,100 sq. ft. branch under 
construction in the Eastport-Annapolis Neck 
area of Anne Arundel County, Md. Branch 
will include extensive AV collection and in- 
novative children’s materials, Librarian will 
be hired early 1978 to assist in selection of 
materials and staff. Building is expected to 
open late 1978. ALA-accredited MLS + mini- 
mum 2 yrs.’ professional experience in public 
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DIRECTOR 


ROCHESTER PUBLIC LIBRARY 
and 
: MONROE COUNTY LIBRARY SYSTEM 


Responsible for public services to 715,000 people and support services to 36 libraries 
in Rochester and Monroe County + central library services to the 5-county Pioneer 
Library System (pop. 970,000). Joint appointment by RPL and MCLS Boards. As RPL 
director, manages central library, 11 community libraries, and extension agency includ- 
ing Spanish language library; as MCLS director, works closely with 18-member library 
boards in towns in federated library system. Responsible for 3 major budgets totaling 
over $5 million + federal and capital funds ($900,000). Provides leadership for 4 
assistant directors and staff of over 300 (FTE). 


MLS degree + 10 yrs.’ library experience, including at least 3 yrs. in administrative 
roles; ability to maintain successful relations with county, city, and state governments, 
a diversity of cooperating library boards, and member library trustees and staff in a 
participative process; and a record of improving library services to the public. Current 


incumbent is Harold Hacker. 


Salary range $32,400—$36,300; benefits: N.Y.S. retirement system, Social 
Security, Blue Cross/Blue Shield, and dental insurance. 


Send resumes to Joseph Yudelson, Chairperson, Joint RPL/MCLS Search Committee, 


-115 South Ave., Rochester, NY 14604. 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 














library only, including supervisory responsi- 
bilities. Beginning salary $14,367 with 5 annual 
steps to $18,198. Applicants should be able to 
relocate to area within 10-20 miles of library 
location. Send letter and full resume: Patricia 
. Harris, Associate Administrator, Anne 
Arundel County Public Library System, 5 Harry 
S. Truman Pkwy., Annapolis, MD 21401. 
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Reference department head. Administer and 
provide professional reference and adult ser- 
vices. MLS (or equivalent) in library science. 
40-hr. week. Salary $10,000. Open January 
1978; will hold for winter term graduate. Mail 
letter of application and resume: Dennis 
Davis, Director, Ottumwa Public Library, 129 
N. Court St., Ottumwa, IA 52501. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY 


Film/tape librarian & archives bas ar Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc., an international scientific, 
engineering and management consulting firm, 
has an immediate need for an individual with 
experience managing film and tape libraries. 
This consulting assignment, which will re- 
quis you to take up temporary residency in 

ehran, Iran, offers a superb opportunity for 
professional advancement. You must have an 
MLS, and a broadcasting background is de- 
sirable. Salary range: $15,000-$25,000. Please 
respond by resume only: L. Joseph Cleven- 
er. Jr., Personnel Department, Arthur D. 
og Inc., 20 Acorn Park, Cambridge, MA 





/ 2 yrs.’ cataloging experi- 
ence. Familiarity with NLM classification and 
MESH desirable. Beginning salary $15,000 
minimum, Position funded for approx. 2 yrs.; 
TIAA, 24 days annual leave. Send resume and 
names of 3 references by November 15: Ruth 
H. Donovan, Assistant Director, University of 
Nevada, Reno, NV 89557. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 


Serials librarian. Supervises serials depart- 
ment in developing medical school library. 
Responsible for computer applications involv- 
ing all aspects of serials control. Also respon- 
sible for serials acquisitions and processing. 
MLS and appropriate experience required. 
MLA certification desirable but not essential. 
Minimum salary $12,500. Apply with resume: 
. Thomas Lange, Chief Medical Librarian, 
School of Medicine Library, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, SC 29208. An equal- 
opportunity employer. 
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STATE LIBRARY 
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HEAD 
LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 
BRANCH 


Responsible for promotion and de- 
velopment of the public library sys- 
tem in Virginia; recommends allo- 
cations of state and federal grants 
and supervises expenditure of 
funds; supervises regional consul- 
tants and coordinates special proj- 
ects, ALA-accredited MLS + mini- 
mum 5 yrs.’ progressive library 
experience. 

Salary $17,900-—$23,400. 


Contact: 
Personnel Manager 
Virginia State Library 
Richmond, VA 23219 


An equal-opportunity, 
employer. 


affirmative-action 
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FOR SALE 





BOOKMOBILE. 1970 Gerstenslager with GMC 
chassis. 35 ft. transit bus type. V6 engine, 
40,000 miles. Fully equipped, v.g. condition 
holds 3,000+ books. Min. bid $3,000. For bid 
information and specs contact: N. Vinnes, 
Ramsey County Library, 2180 N. Hamline, 
Roseville, MN 55133. (612) 631-0494. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 





OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of- 
print books as listed in all library indexes 
(Granger: Essay & General Literature. Shaw 
Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
etc.) Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York, 









LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED FROM P. 581. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL FACULTY. 2 positions at the Assistant Professor level are expected in September, 1978. Preference 
will be given to candidates with doctorate, professional library experience, teaching experience, interest and 
competence in research, and subject expertise in 2 or more of the following: adult services, young adult services, 
children's services, collection development, reference services, sci-tech literature, social science literature, and 
business and economics literature. Minimum salary $15,000, additional compensation for summer teaching. Inquire 
before January 15, 1978, with resume and list of references: Dean Thomas H. Mott, Jr., Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers, the State University of New Jersey, New Brunswick, NJ 08903. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 


HEAD LIBRARIAN. For progressive newly expanded suburban library in prestige community of 16,000, 22 miles from down- 
town Chicago. Circulation of 20,000 per month, staff of 10. MLS + public library experience required. Salary $13,500- 
$16,500 plus benefits. Starting date June 1, 1978. Send resume: Hinsdale Library Board, 20 E. Maple St., Hinsdale, IL 
60521, attention: Richard C. King. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN/AUDIOVISUAL COORDINATOR. Responsibilities include the supervision of a community college audio- 
visual program, the administration of serials, and assistance to the librarian in some reader services. Requires ALA- 
accredited MLS + strong experience in audiovisual programs. 12-month contract, salary range $13,130-$16,281, depending 
on qualifications. Faculty status and fringe benefits. Apply by November 18: Sarah Spencer, Garland County Community 
College Library, No. 1 College Drive, Mid-America Park, Hot Springs, AR 71901. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR. Must have ALA-accredited MLS degree + at least 2 yrs.' public library experience and 1 yr. adminis- 
trative experience. Salary $12,500-$14,500. Send resume and qualifications: Search Committee, Pickens County Library, 
110 W. First Ave., Easley, SC 29640. 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from Interna- 
tional Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 


THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE, Let a spe- 
cialist search for your o.p. titles. American or 
foreign. Inquiries for single titles or desider- 
ata lists receive personal and diligent atten- 
tion, if given to us exclusively for a specific 
Las Paul A. Stroock, Box 126, Jericho, NY 


MORE THAN HALF A MILLION BOOKS for sale 
at Lilies, a country mansion one hour from 
London, England. All are individually priced. 
Send for brochure: Peter Eaton, 80 Holland 
Park Ave., London W11 3RE, England. 





EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS search titles or 
subject. Plus 150,000 indexed stock. PAB, 2917 
Atlantic, Atlantic City, NJ 08041. (609-344-1943), 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 


BACK ISSUES available of titles in “Readers 
Guide” and “PPI”. Send want lists. Magazine 
Center, Room 405, 145 W. 29th, New York, NY 
10001. 





U.S. GOVERNMENT publications. Out-of-print. 
We buy, sell, and exchange. S. Ward, La Plata, 
MD 20646. Wanted: Monthly Catalog. 





ABRAHAM’S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. 
We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields 
and languages. No single issues wanted. 





BACK ISSUE magazines: general, scholarly, 
technical. Designed to serve public libraries 
as well as high school and junior college li- 
braries. Please send want lists to Back Issues 
West, a Division of Ludwig Periodica, Box 
6688, Tucson, AZ 85716. 





WE SHIP YOUR ORDERS IN 48 HOURS— 
BACK ISSUES—general, technical, medical, 
scholarly. Hawkeye Book & Mag., Academy 
Acres, Box 231, Redfield, SD 57469. 


LEARNED PERIODICALS in humanities and 
sciences. 20 yrs. in business. Welcome want 
and sales lists. John C. O’Connor, 54 Norman 
PI., Tenafly, NJ 07670. 





IRREGULAR SERIALS are one of our special- 
ties. Foreign books and periodicals, current 
and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Inc., Box 
352, White Plains, NY 10602. 


ASK AND YOU SHOULD RECEIVE, Back Issues 
from Way's Magazines Unlimited. Box AL- 
193, Seattle, WA 98111. 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. J. S. Canner & 
Co., 49-65 Lansdowne St., Boston, MA 02215. 


SERVICES AND SOURCES 


“HOW TO GET A JOB WITH AN AMERICAN 
FIRM OVERSEAS” (22 pp.) discusses qualifi- 
cations, conditions, job contracts, travel pay, 
other subjects & lists 200 employers. $3. Op- 
portunities Unlimited—39, Suite 501, 79 Wall 
St., New York, NY 10005. 


SOLAR ENERGY BOOKS—FREE CATALOG. 
Centerline, 401 S. 36th St., Phoenix, AZ 85034. 


MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 


CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school and 
children's libraries put the new Sears list to 
work. Over 1,200 see, see also, and notes cards 
+ 145-p. manual/list of headin id edb 
numbers, $35.95. Woods Library Publishing Co., 
9159 Clifton Pk., Evergreen Park, IL 6064 


MARCFICHE: The least expensive and most 
up-to-date source of cataloging. MARC Re- 
search, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 


CHILDREN’S AMERICAN HISTORY RECORD- 
INGS. Professional casts. Low as $1.89. Free 
brochure, Box 61, N. Hollywood, CA 91603, 


CONGRESS IN PRINT: a weekly alert to just- 
released committee hearings, prints, and staff 
studies. Subscription only. For information 
write Dept. 101, Washington Monitor, 201 
ein bg Ave., N.E., Washington, DC 
0002. 


TRAVEL COLORSLIDES by GAF. U.S., foreign 
wildlife, Disney, Catalog 50¢. Worldwide, 7427- 
AL Washburn So., Minneapolis MN 55423. 





UNITED NATIONS DOCUMENTATION ON 
MICROFICHE—a special service for complete 
and partial sets, individual volumes, selected 
‘“‘mimeographed” series. Write for our new 
catalog. UNIFO Publishers Ltd., POB 89, White 
Plains, NY 10602. 


LIBRARIANS—LIBRARY STAFF. School, uni- 
versity, college, public. Inquire about our “in- 
stant ALERT Job Opening” service. ALERT, 
15 Orchard, Wellesley, MA 02181. 





CATALOGING your way. Library Processing 


Systems, 404 Union Blvd. Allentown, PA 18103. 


Statement of Ownership 
and Management 


American Libraries is published once 
each month except in July-August, which 
is a combined issue (11 times yearly), by 
the American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. American 
Library Association, owner; Arthur Plotnik, 
editor. Second class postage paid at Chi- 
cago, IL, and additional mailing offices. 
Printed in U.S.A. As a nonprofit organiza- 
tion authorized to mail at special rates 
(Section 132.122, Postal Manual), the pur- 
pose, function, and nonprofit status of 
this organization and the exempt status 
for federal income tax purposes have not 
changed during the preceding twelve 
months. 


Extent and Nature of Circulation 


(“Average” figures denote the number of 
copies printed each issue during preced- 
ing 12 months; “Actual” figures denote 
number of copies of single issue pub- 
lished nearest to filing date—the Octo- 
ber 1977 issue). Total number of copies 
printed: Average 41,182; Actual 39,500. 
Paid circulation: not applicable (i.e., no 
sales through dealers, carriers, street ven- 
dors, and counter sales). Mail subscrip- 
tions: Average 38,167; Actual 36,589. Total 
paid circulation: Average 38,167; Actual 
36,589. Free distribution: Average 1,426; 
Actual 1,510. Total distribution: Average 
39,593; Actual 38,099. Office use, left-over, 
unaccounted, spoiled after printing: Aver- 
age 1,589; Actual 1,401. Total (sum previ- 
ous two entries): Average 41,182; Actual 
39,500. 
Statement of Ownership, Management 
and Circulation (PS form 3526) for 1977 
filed with United States Post Office 
Postmaster in Chicago, Oct. 6, 1977. 
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Let Bowker forecast the future... 3 


X Beginning with the September 1977 
issue of FORTHCOMING BOOKS and the July 
1977 issue of SUBJECT GUIDE TO FORTHCOM- 
ING BOOKS, titles making their first aopearance 
are preceded by an asterisk. This feature en- 
ables users to review all titles being listed 
for the first time at a glance. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Do you need information on new and forthcoming books to help 
you in ordering, cataloging. or building collections? If you do, 
Bowker’s FORTHCOMING BOOKS is a remarkably useful tool 
that can save you time and money. It puts the entire U.S.A. book 
publishing scene at your fingertips, when you need it, before 
publication, enabling you to select the books you need, in the 
bindings you want, at the prices and discounts best suited to 
your library or store. FORTHCOMING BOOKS is an indispensable 
companion to BOOKS IN PRINT, or if your work dictates, alone or 
in conjunction with other Bowker publications. 


To provide you with continuing current coverage, FORTH- 
COMING BOOKS is published six times a year in January, March, 
May, July, September, and November. Starting each November 
with some 28,000 titles scheduled for publication in the next 
five months, subsequent issues of FORTHCOMING BOOKS con- 
tinue the advance coverage and cumulate the titles already 
listed until September of the following year. By the end of each 
year's cycle some 65,000 books have been included. 


For your convenience FORTHCOMING BOOKS consists of sepa- 
rate author and title indexes. Each index supplies such essential 
and otherwise hard to find information as full title, full author's or 
editor's name (with an indication whether the book is authored 
or edited), series and serials annotations, LCs and ISBNs, month 
and year of publication, if there are illustrations, price, and 
whether cloth, paper, or special binding. Titles that have been 
indefinitely postponed are listed in both indexes and are indi- 
cated by the term “Postponed” at the end of the entry. 


ISSN 0015-8119. Bimonthly. Subscription Rates inthe U.S.A.: 1 
year $25; 2 years $48; 3 years $71. In Canada and Mexico add 
$2 per year. Elsewhere in the world add $3 per year. Single 
issues are $6 in the U.S.A. and $7 elsewhere. Foreign airmail 
rates are available on request. 


SUBJECT GUIDE TO 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


To complete the coverage of new titles supplied in FORTH- 
COMING BOOKS you need SUBJECT GUIDE TO FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS. It classifies the 65,000 titles that appear each year in 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS under some 76,000 Library of Congress 
subject headings as well as additional headings created for lit- 
erature, drama, poetry, and children’s fiction by one author — 
categories not classified by the Library of Congress. 


No matter what your particular needs, SUBJECT GUIDE TO 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS will save you money by informing you 
of the different editions and bindings available, keep you ap- 
prised of changing publication dates and postponed titles, 
and provide the ordering information you need to avoid mis- 
takes and delays —all this with the convenience of swift subject 
access. 


ISSN 0000-0264. Bimonthly. Subscription Rates in the U.S.A.: 1 
year $25; 2 years $48; 3 years $71. In Canada and Mexico add 
$2 per year. Elsewhere in the world add $3 per year. Single 
issues are $4 in the U.S.A. and $5 elsewhere. Foreign airmail 
rates are available on request. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
& SUBJECT GUIDE TO 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
COMBINATION RATE 


In the U.S.A.: 1 year $35; 2 years $68; 3 years $101. In Canada 
and Mexico add $2 per year. Elsewhere in the world add $5 
per year. Foreign airmail rates are available on request. 





k IF you currently subscribe to either FORTHCOMING BOOKS or SUBJECT GUIDE TO FORTHCOMING BOOKS you 
can convert your single subscription to a joint subscription at any time. The unused balance of your single 


subscription will be applied to the combination rate. 


R. R. Bowker 

Subscription Service Department 
P.O. Box 67 

Whitinsville, Mass. 01588 


Please send: 

subscription(s) to FORTHCOMING BOOKS & SUBJECT 
GUIDE TO FORTHCOMING BOOKS at the special combi- 
nation rate:* 1 year at $35 2 years at $68 
3 years at $101. (In Canada and Mexico add $2 per 
year. Elsewhere in the world add $5 per year.) 


suoscription(s) to FORTHCOMING BOOKS (ISSN 0015- 
8119) for ____1 year at $25 ___ 2 years at $48 
3 years at $71. (In Canada and Mexico add $2 per 
year. Elsewhere in the world add $3 per year.) 




















___sulbscription(s) to SUBJECT GUIDE TO FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS (ISSN 0000-0264) for 1yearat $25.2 
years at $48 3 years at $71. (In Canada and Mexico 
add $2 per year. Elsewhere in the world add $3 per 
year.) 











L] Check for $ enclosed. [O Bill me 
C] Purchase Order No. attached. 
Name 
(please print) 
Address a 
City/State/Zip 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 
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ji be a best seller...year after year...an en- 
cyclopedia has got to have more than a good- 
looking cover. 

It’s got to be interesting. Whoever heard of a 
dull best seller? 

It’s got to be understandable. Complicated 
writing just doesn’t get read. 

And, to be a best seller, an encyclopedia has 
got to have broad, practical appeal to people of 
different ages and interests. 

World Book has got what it takes... on all 
counts. 

World Book is interesting. Its vivid, dynamic 
writing and more than 29,000 illustrations 
make even dull subjects come alive. 


people work 
a lifetime to get 
one best seller. 
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World Book is easy to understand. The editors 
know you don’t have to use big words to explain 
big ideas. And they make sure an article is writ- 
ten at the language level of the people most 
likely to be interested in that subject.That’s why 
the article on puppets reads easier than the one 
on thermodynamics. 


And, World Book appeals to everyone. In addi- 
tion to the usual school subjects, it has a wealth 
of practical information on crafts, hobbies, 
sports, travel and do-it-yourself projects. 


With all that going for it...it shouldn’t sur- 
prise you that World Book is the world’s best 
selling-encyclopedia...by a wide margin. 


~ World Book 


World Book — Childcraft International, Inc. 
a subsidiary of Field Enterprises, Inc. 
510 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654. 
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Dont kiss 
your patrons 
~ goodby! 





W., do your business readers head for Standard & 
Poor's “Yellow Sheets” Stock Reports? Theyre looking 
for important information. They won’t come back if you 
cannot satisfy their information needs. That is why 
Standard & Poor's “Yellow Sheets” are crammed with 
carefully detailed, factually accurate, comprehensive 
investment information. They provide authoritative 
answers to questions your patrons ask. Such as: 

€ Can you tell me where this company is going? 

= Why are sales up, or earnings down? 

m What will the company earn in the coming year? 

m Which product line will contribute most to earnings? 
€ Is the current dividend secure? 


There is only one thoughtful choice. 
There is only ONE Standard & Poors. 


345 Hudson Street. New York, NY 10014 


id 





STANDARD & POOR'S CORPORATION 





Your readers will find the answers in Standard & 
Poor's “Yellow Sheets?” It is the time-proven service 
that delivers the data your readers want. 


Now Standard & Poor’s will deliver this high-quality 
product to you weekly at a Special Low Price. Further 
more, it can be included in multi-service library 
packages designed to stretch your budget dollar 

way beyond anything you ever thought possible! 


Don't kiss your patrons goodby. Remember, to give 
them what they want, you want Standard & Poors — 
where never before you were able to receive so 
much for so little. 








CHECKPOINT 


SALUTES 
AMERICA'S LIBRARIANS 


(and the Federal Communications Commission, too) 


Here’s a welcome toast to the hundreds of librarians who 
were confident, as we were, that CHECKPOINT MK II would 
receive FCC approval. 


On August 5, 1977, our petition for rule change was unani- 
mously approved by the FCC. This means that all those li- 
brarians who installed CHECKPOINT, despite their concern 
about the regulations, can now relax and be grateful that 
they took that prudent risk. WE SALUTE YOU! 


it also means that those librarians who have been hesitating 
to choose CHECKPOINT because of FCC concerns can now 
proceed to install the CHECKPOINT MK Il Library Security 
System with only one concern in mind — what's best for their 
collections. 


WE SALUTE THE FCC for confirming what we and thousands 
of librarians have known all along — that CHECKPOINT Mk II 
causes no harmful interference to other users of the radio 
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spectrum and/or cardiac pacemakers. In addition, 
CHECKPOINT MK II 


O has no false alarm problems;* 
O provides the best loss reduction results;* 
*See Library Technology Report of November 1976 
O enables the librarian to challenge with confidence; 
O offers top dollar value in library security. 
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iT 410 EAST GLOUCESTER PIKE, 
BARRINGTON, N.J. 08007 
PHONE: (609) 546-0100 
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Like our arithmetic, our special bonus offer is 
unusual. But it all adds up in your favor. It's the 


ideal chance to expand your serials collection 
on microform. 


BUY 1 


Purchase a new or additional 1977 UMI serials 
title... 





RENEW 1 


Agree to renew that same title for 1978... 


AND 











GET 1 FREE 


Then you get the 1976 volume/year of that 
serial title FREE! Or if you prefer, you may 

take your bonus in serials backfiles or equip- 
ment such as readers or microform storage 
cabinets worth the equivalent value of the addi- 
tional 1977 volume/year ordered. There is no 
dollar limit on your bonus...imagine getting 
$200...$1,000...$5,000 or more FREE! It’s 


your choice! 


Call us toll-free at 800-521-3042 or write to us 
to find out more about this special limited time 
offer. But do it soon. The offer ends December 
15, 1977. After that, one plus one equals two 
again. 


Even before this special bonus offer, the figures 
were always on your side. 


Microforin requires only 6% of the space 
used for storage of paper copies. 


Microform is 2 to 13 times less expensive 
than acquiring or replacing titles with paper 
reprints. 


Over 11,000 serials titles are available in 
microform from UMI. 





Preserving your serials in microform is usually 
less expensive than the cost of binding your 
current serials titles and the titles are never “out 
to the bindery.’ It eliminates missing or torn 
pages, and microform lasts almost forever. 

Find out more. Contact us now! 


o e 
U ns 
Intemational 
300 NORTH ZEEB ROAD, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 48106 
800-521-3042 
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Associate Editor Lois R. Pearson 
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American Libraries is the official bulle- 
tin of the American Library Association. 
Authors’ opinions are to be regarded as 
their own. Due to space limitations, letters 
published in_“Commentary” are subject 
to editing. Editorial content of depart- 
ments and features, unless otherwise 
noted, is the responsibility of the editorial 
staff of American Libraries and is not to 
be construed as official ALA policy. 


Acceptance of advertisement does not 
constitute an endorsement by ALA. 
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July-August by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 60611. 
Pub. no. 002460. Second-class postage paid 
at Chicago, Ill. and additional mailing 
offices. Subscription price is included in 
membership dues. Available on paid sub- 
scription to libraries at $20 per year. Single 
copies $2. Printed in U.S.A. 


This publication is indexed in Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, Informa- 
tion Science Abstracts, Library Literature, 
Library & Information Science Abstracts, 
and other specialized indexes. Microfilm 
editions available from University Micro- 
films International, Box 1346, Ann Arbor, 
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Rd., Wooster, OH 44691. O.P. numbers from 
pe ca Reprint Corp., 111 5th Ave., NY 


Membership in ALA is open to individ- 
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application, write Membership Services, 
American Library Association, 50 East 
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Hotline: For membership/subscription/ 
order problems, call 312 944-2117, 
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- Scarecrow Press. 52 Liberty St., Metuchen, 


NJ 08840. Vice President—Russell Shank, 
University of California Library, Los Ange- 
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All material in this journal subject to 
copyright by ALA may be photocopied for 
the noncommercial purpose of educational 
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IN THE NEWS/ Staff reports on how one state warmed up to the 
White House Conference, and how “closing the catalog” is the 
hottest topic in town. Also, the final regulation needed for 
copyright compliance. 


FACILITIES & DESIGN/ Cover story: “From Shambles to Showplace” 
by Donald Schabel. Never has a library undergone so dramatic a 
change in both the look and function of its original main building. 
The jewel that has emerged is a showplace for culture. 


THE GREAT WORLD CONGRESS OF LIBRARIANS/ “Even Greater 
Expectations,” a four-part account of the once-in-a-lifetime gathering 
of the world’s library workers this fall in Europe. 


I. IFLA 1977 AETAT 50, W. Boyd Rayward. 
ll. Revolutionary Manifesto, Alain Leens. 
Ill. Innocents Abroad, Richard M. Dougherty. 
IV. New Faces, Editor’s Notes, Art Plotnik. 





“And here’s to fifty more!” Ben Rugaas of 
Norway was one of almost 2,000 librarians who 
came from all corners of the world to toast the 
50th anniversary of the International Federation 
of Library Associations and Institutions 

in Brussels. 


MAJOR DOCUMENT/ “A Mission Statement for Public Libraries; 
Guidelines for Public Library Service: Part 1.” From the PLA Goals, 
Guidelines, and Standards Committee, an interim document between 
1966 Standards and whatever is to come. 


REACTION/ Six outstanding librarians comment on the “Mission 
Statement” above. 


MONEY/ Continuing November’s special report in this critical area: 
“Upping the States’ Ante for Libraries,” by Phyllis |. Dalton; 
“A Library Bond Campaign to Bank On,” by Edward N. Howard. 


PHOTOCOPYING GUIDELINES/ Records maintenance and 
retention for interlibrary photocopying. Also, a statement on 
“copyright clearance.” 


EXECUTIVE BOARD/ New statement on “The Speaker”; new HQ. 
MIDWINTER MEETING/ Detailed information, including a new plan 
of reduced plane fares for ALA Midwinterites. 

590 PAGE ONE 

598 COMMENTARY 
626 DATEBOOK 


628 THE SOURCE 
637 LATE JOBS 
638 CLASSIFIEDS 
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Cover: This Tiffany dome now crowns the concerts and parties given in the Chicago 
Public Library Cultural Center’s Preston Bradley Hall. Once the old CPL gave ALA its 
first headquarters—from 1909 to 1924. (Photo by James R. Norris) 
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THE MISSPEAKER. "You won an award for The Speaker," said the secretary in New York. "What is 
it?” asked coproducer Lee Bobker from Europe. "It looks just like the one on your office wall," 
said the secretary over the long-distance wire. And there began a misunderstanding leading to 
an announcement in American Libraries (last month) and elsewhere that the film had won a Special 
Jury Award at San Francisco's International Film Festival. The Speaker's "Award of Participa- 
tion," received by all films accepted for showing at the festival, was close to the one on the 
wall--but no cigar. 
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LIBRARIANS HAVE THE SECOND-POOREST CAREER OPPORTUNITIES AS NEWCOMERS between now and 1985, 
according to Money magazine's November igsue. Using Bureau of Labor Statistics projections, 
Money devised a rating system to sort out which professions have the best and least possibil- 
ities for recent graduates. Doctors, veterinarians, and systems analysts got top ratings. 
School teachers have the worst, followed by librarians and Protestant clergymen. 


TRANSFERS KEEP LIBRARIANS' BLOOD FLOWING, Baltimore County Public Library Director Charles 
Robinson told the Baltimore Evening Sun in November. In the last three years, his policy of 
frequently switching librarians from branch to branch, mostly after promotions, has meant 104 
separate transfers of the system's 156 librarians, said the Sun, and has created a certain 
amount of bitterness and discontent. Robinson argues that most of the transfers promote pro- 
fessional growth, get talent where it's needed, and keep people on their toes. Following the 
Sun article's publication, Baltimore County State Sen. Roy Staten called for Robinson's resig- 
nation, declaring it is unjustified to transfer librarians so frequently. The Baltimore News 

_ American subsequently editorialized that Staten is so "steeped in politics that he sees it even 
in the operation of libraries.'' The newspaper noted professional librarians are more qualified 
to run libraries than politicians are. 


BARRED FROM LIBRARYLAND are researchers who once gained access to American Libraries, Library 
Journal, School Library Journal, and The Wilson Library Bulletin through the Readers' Guide to 
Periodical Literature. After the 1977 issues of those journals are indexed, RG will drop them. 
An ALA Committee on Wilson Indexes asked all RG subscribers to comment on subject coverage and 
suggest titles to add or delete. Accepting the committee's recommendations, The H.W. Wilson 
Company will index 60 new periodicals and drop 43, for a total coverage of 173. Among the new 
ones are Change, Essence, Glamour, and Money; those dropped include Harvard Business Review, 
Science, and Vogue. The wonders of Libraryland will still be retrievable through Wilson's 


Library Literature index. 


COMPARISON SHOPPING. "Librarian Openings" classifieds will be moved from The New York Times 
"The Week in Review’ section to the NYT Book Review beginning January 29. A 13-day closing and 
the Review's wide circulation are the attractions; the rate is about $110 per column inch, one- 
inch minimum. The same inch (about 475 characters) in American Libraries "Late Jobs" is $45 to 
ALA members, $50 to others, with a closing approximately the same. A display ad in AL's main 


classified section (4-week closing) is $20 per inch, $25 to others. Line-by-line ads are less. 


NEW EDITOR of Choice is Louis Sasso, former assistant to the director of the Boston Public 
Library. Earlier, Sasso served as assistant university librarian at Harvard, where he edited 
the Harvard Librarian and HUL Notes and selected books in American and British poetry. His MLS 
is from Columbia, his MA, in history, from Harvard. 


"EVERY CONSEQUENTIAL LIBRARY IN THE COUNTRY WAS AFTER IT, and the Morgan is extremely fortunate 
to get it.” Herman Liebert, librarian emeritus of Yale's Beinecke Library, was talking about 


the Heineman Collection of manuscripts and books, worth some $10 million and given Nov. 18 to 
the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York. Letters from Napoleon, Voltaire, Galileo, John Adams, 
and Lincoln are just a small part of the 1,200-letter, 950-book collection begun in 1898 by 
Belgian financier Dannie N. Heineman. 


LATE ANNOUNCEMENTS. For those wishing to present papers on "multitype library cooperation" 
during the 1978 ALA conference, January 15 is the new deadline for 150-word abstracts, high- 
lighting content, methodology (if applicable), results, and conclusions. A committee of the 
Association of State Library Agencies will review the abstracts for ASLA's program on "Multi- 
type Library Networking: Is It an Answer to Current Fiscal Problems?" Send to R. Drescher, 
Suburban Library System, 125 Tower Dr., Burr Ridge, IL 60521. 

January 10 is the last day to apply for an expenses-paid "Institute on the Development of 
Programs for the Preservation of Library Material" July 10-August 4 at Columbia. Twelve will 
be chosen. Write S. Thompson, School of Library Service, Columbia University, New York, NY 1002 
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(and its cataloging) 


Its been estimated that a library spends upwards of an hour 
and $8.00 or more to catalog and process a single book in- 
house. Which makes cataloging and processing extremely 
important when you judge the cost of any book. 

At Baker & Taylor, we feel that the less a library spends 
on cataloging and processing, the more it can spend on 
books. So, through our cataloging and processing services 
we`ve reduced the cost of a fully cataloged and processed 
book to a fraction of a library's cost. 

We offer all three cataloging formats with multiple op- 
tions. We'll even install theft detection devices. Combine 
our low cataloging and processing costs with the best book 
discounts in the industry, and our books are an unbeatable 
value...and they arrive shelf ready. 

In addition, we offer the extra services many libraries 
need such as Approval Programs, Current Awareness Ser- 
vices, Standing Order Programs and BATAB...Baker & 
Taylor’s computerized acquisition service. Not to mention 


Western Division Southwest Division 


380 Edison Way. Reno, NV 89564 


Midwest Division 
Industrial Park, Clarksville, TX 75426 Gladiola Ave., Momence, IL 60954 Commerce, GA 30529 50 Kirby Ave., Somerville, NJ 08876 


the fastest delivery available. And, we never charge for 
any service or handling. To find out how you can put more 
books on your shelves for less, just fill in the coupon. 


Mail coupon to your nearest Distribution Center. 
Please send information about the following: 


O Cataloging & Processing O BATAB O Direct Order Service 
O Approval Program O Continuation Service O Please contact me. 


Name 


Address 


Staten et Zip 
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Baker &la ylor 


Working for your library 


Southeast Division Eastern Division 





Lois Pearson 
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Governor's Conference . 
on Libraries and 
information Services 





Beneath red-and-gold ‘‘speakout” posters, 
Pennsylvanians debated action goals to 
present to their governor and to the White 
House Conference. They also elected 20 
WHCLIS delegates, including Diane Katz 
(above, with conference signer). Penn 
State University Dean of Libraries Stuart 
Forth (below) presented a resolution at the 
final session. 
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Democratic Process 
Flourishes at 
Governor’s Conference 


“Some people didn’t believe we could 
get 500 Pennsylvanians together to talk 
about libraries, but here we are,” Chair 
Diane Katz told the opening session of 
Gov. Milton Shapp’s pre-White House 
Conference on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Services in Harrisburg Oct. 31. The 
delegates—two-thirds educators, busi- 
ness people, housewives, university stu- 
dents, and community leaders and one- 
third library-related individuals—not only 
talked for two days but took specific ac- 
tion to improve library services. 

The lively debates and action were 
carefully choreographed by layperson 
Katz and her planning committee of 18 
librarians and 17 users. State Librarian 
Ernest Doerschuk, Jr., and library de- 
veloper Lois Albrecht actually initiated 
the work in 1975. All this year confer- 
ence staffers have been promoting 
“speakouts” (town meetings on libraries) 
and delegate caucuses in the state’s six 
regions, They also sent guidelines, slide- 
shows, questionnaires, and draft “action 
goals” to the 27 district library centers. 

Well before the conference, each 
delegate received six position papers on 
library issues. One spelled out the lag- 
ging realities of Pennsylvania’s libraries: 
Compared with other states, its public 
libraries rank 31st in income per capita, 
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37th in volumes owned, 46th in books 
circulated. Public library income is only 
$3.80 per capita, compared to $9.33 in 
neighboring New York and $7.04 in 
Ohio. 

Conference workshops on technology, 
funding, access, networks, and policy 
further briefed the delegates. At the 
luncheons and dinner, speakers pre- 
sented hard facts and practical tips. 

“The future is spelled M-O-N-E-Y,” 
Kitty Carlisle Hart, who chairs New 
York’s Council on the Arts, told capti- 
vated delegates. ALA’s Alice Ihrig urged 
them to become salespeople, public re- 
lations promoters, and lobbyists. 


Action Goals 


All this served as background for the 
delegates’ principal job: to work out and 
rank eight specific action goals to pre- 
sent as resolutions to federal and state 
legislators. Nearly everyone had a spe- 
cial interest to argue at the regular 
meetings. Unexpectedly, the League of 
Women Voters spurred an outbreak of 
caucus fever by calling its members to- 
gether after the opening session: the 
American Association of University 
Women, the City of Philadelphia, and 
others quickly followed suit. The six re- 
gional caucuses then battered out their 
decisions. 

In the final blooming of the demo- 
cratic process at the closing session, 
delegates skillfully combined most of 
the 21 action goals into three federal 
and five state resolutions to present to 
Gov. Schapp. The federal goals: prefer- 
ential postal rates, a national network 
under the Library of Congress, and li- 
brary construction. Among the goals for 
Pennsylvania: a state commission on li- 
braries, library services for every resi- 
dent including those in institutions, and 
certified librarians in every elementary 
and secondary school with 250 students. 

To top off their actions, delegates 
passed a special resolution supporting a 
tax increase, if necessary, to realize their 
goals. —L.R.P. 


Crises in Philly 


On behalf of its beleagered librarians, 
the Association of Philadelphia School 
Librarians is calling for help to keep 
media centers operating. Faced with 
budget cuts, the School District removed 
all library assistants. The association 
hopes to spread the word that librarians 
cant run media centers efficiently with- 
out help, and that libraries are essential 
to the whole process of education. 
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_ Inthe News 
"Special Report: 


Opening Minds to Closing Catalogs, or 
. When Can We Throw Out the Cards? 


by Art Plotnik 


oreday a team of archaeologists 
will unearth a great wooden ark with 
lettered compartments, each, when pried 
open, yielding a row of fibrous 3x5 re- 
mains. They may not know what to make 
of the thing until, extracting a hip-pocket 
terminal, they search Data Base DIG 
and come up with this identification: 


LIBRARY CARD CATALOG 
LAST USED DEC. 31, 1979 


Fantasy? The date perhaps, but not 
the gathering momentum away from the 
card catalog and toward such automated 
alternatives as the printed book, com- 
puter-output microform, and online 
catalogs. Half the nation’s librarians are 
already under the gun for changeover, 
the other half are rushing to learn what 
it’s all about. 

The automated alternatives were dis- 
cussed in a one-day seminar in New 
York recently, and the sponsors, who had 
planned for an intimate gathering of 
100, had to face 300 more howling for 
admission. The 200 finally accepted 
focused laser-like attention on each word 
of the morning and early-afternoon 
presentations, as if the word were 
prophecy. 

“Let's get out of the card catalog busi- 
ness!” said Joseph A. Rosenthal, who 
has done so with flair at the University 
of California/Berkeley. “Card catalogs 
are monkeys on the backs of people who 
work in libraries and those who use 
them.” 

“Bibliographic maintenance must go 
on,” he admitted, “but card catalogs are 
wasteful, stultifying, and expensive 
wastes of human resources, inhibiting 
the improvement of information ser- 
vices. 


Sinking Ship 

Why sudden leaks in the ark that has 
carried librarians through centuries of 
information flooding? 

For one thing, we have come to an 
era of violent bibliographic change. As 
Rosenthal pointed out, Panizzi’s cata- 
loging rules held for 35 years before 
Cutter undercut them; but only 12 years 
have passed between editions of the 
Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, not 
to mention the interim revisions. “Now,” 
Rosenthal projected, “patchwork at- 
tempts to keep up with bibliographic 
change will do little but give employment 
to catalogers—a cycle vicious or benign, 
depending on your point of view.” 

The most dramatic change forthcom- 
ing is the closing of the Library of Con- 
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gress Main card catalog, planned for 
1980. The Library hopes to have most 
current cataloging in machine-readable 
form by that time. Not only will it cata- 
log according to the new Anglo-Ameri- 





can rules, but it will implement the many 
salubrious changes which have been 
waiting in the wings for that golden day 
when catalog input and maintenance are 
automated. As every cataloger tied to 
LC bibliographic products has long 
known, it will be virtually impossible to 
integrate new with old cataloging. Man 
libraries, especially the large ones, wi 
consider parallel closings of their pre- 
1980 general catalogs. 


What’s Closing? 


“Closing the Catalog,” in fact, was the 
main title of the New York seminar, 
which was sponsored by Fun City’s Met- 
ropolitan Reference and Research Li- 
brary Agency (METRO). At the very 
least, there is general unease over the 
impending “closings,” and many librar- 
ians and their patrons are confused by 
the word itself—largely because it is a 
misnomer. 

When a catalog is closed, it is not 
necessarily boarded up and left for the 
archaeologists. It means only that the 
catalog has become a specialized one, 
no longer representing the full collec- 
tion. It may represent either those items 
published or those cataloged before a 
“closing” date, and its continued use will 
depend on clientele demand for older 
materials. Some libraries will let the cards 
remain; others who want the acre of 
space or are tired of the maintenance 
problems drawers of cards present, will 
convert the catalog to book form, a 
permanent edition. Still others, if the 
money and time are available, will con- 
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vert it to the same machine-readable 
format as the current catalog, revising 
as necessary to integrate old and new 
cataloging. 

“The question is,” Rosenthal said, “do 
you convert the ‘closed’ catalog now, or 
do you tough it out until wonderful, 
clean data bases are available to make 
it easy?” 

At Berkeley, Rosenthal looked at the 
“determinants” of increasing expense 
and trouble in maintaining card cata- 
logs—volatility of the collection, acceler- 
ation of necessary bibliographic access 
points and interconnections, and so on; 
he added up the dollar costs, some quar- 
ter million a year; he viewed the advan- 
tages of one flexible search base for the 
whole collection—and he went for total 
conversion. 


What next? 


When a library is convinced it must 
seek alternatives to its card catalogs, it 
is still faced with legions of difficult de- 
cisions. John Knapp of the Research Li- 
braries Group characterized some of 
them for participants in the METRO 
seminar. 

Knapp first warned that overall sav- 
ings in catalog production and mainte- 
nance will be minimal, since most ex- 
penses reside in the making of the first 
“exemplar” record, computer-assisted or 
not. The more this step is shared by co- 
operating libraries, of course, the better. 

To close the old Suge! by date of 
imprint or of cataloging; that is one of 
the first tough questions. Closing by im- 
print makes the division clear and easy 
to explain: items published 1980 and 
after, over here; before, over there. But 
since older imprints continue to flow into 
a library, two cataloging systems must 
be maintained. 

Closing by date of cataloging means 
just one set of rules and procedures for 
all incoming materials, although the 
changeover is abrupt. Also, users must 
search both catalogs for older imprints, 
not knowing when they might have been 
cataloged. 

Retrospective conversion of the old 
catalog eventually eliminates the prob- 
lems of closing, but the task is every bit 
as formidable as it looks, Knapp advised. 
He offered this rule of thumb: if the col- 
lection is 100,000 or less, convert—it’s 
worth it. Up to 250,000, it’s probabl 
still a good idea. Over that number, think 
very seriously about the cost effective- 
ness and the time—three years and more, 
even with the help of commercial firms. 

Other questions to face: What links, 
if any, should be made between old and 
new catalogs? In this area Knapp ad- 
vised flexibility based on user demands. 
Should serials, both discontinued and 
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continuing, be included in the new cata- 
log? Dead serials could be put in the 
old, Knapp said, but the split creates 
user problems. In fact, any solution cre- 
ates problems—or “opportunities.” 

The “new” catalog, with its automated 
data base, can take a number of forms 
—printed book, computer-output micro- 
form (COM), or online terminals among 
them. Printed book catalogs are said to 
cost 25 to 30 times more than COM, but 
the book’s graphic quality and easy dis- 
tribution are so much in its favor. Form 
is another tough decision to make, and 
if you think you're through deciding at 
this point, think again. How many sup- 
plements to the master catalog? Should 
supplements cumulate? (“Yes!”) How 
many book catalogs, microform readers, 
or online terminals? 


Rabid Convert 


Speaking third in the seminar, before 
the crowd broke up into discussion 
groups, was Carole Weiss of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, where the main catalog 
was closed in 1976. Although only six 
percent of the students had indicated a 
preference for microform in an advance 
survey, Toronto took the plunge—and 
taught the students to like it. And why 
shouldn’t they? Toronto's 40,000 users 
have six million access points to the 1.3 
million records on the microcatalog. The 
user no longer has to understand the 





subtleties of main entry to find an item 
or its full bibliographic record (the full 
record is rarely used!). Nor are there 
long waits in front of a terminal—Toronto 
has 67 microfilm readers along with 
handy microfiche catalogs in the stacks. 

There are still some specialized card 
catalogs around, but no sentimental at- 
tachment for the form. In fact, the stu- 
dents—most of them toilet- and TV- 
trained at about the same age—preferred 
to stand in line for a microform reader 
rather than go to the card catalog early 
in the conversion. 

One student wondered why librarians 
were still talking about the “problem” of 
instituting new catalog formats. “What 
problem?” she asked. “Am I missing 
something?” 

Much anticipated user hostility never 
materializes. At Berkeley, for instance, 
“nobody notices” the new ISBD bib- 
liographic format whose punctuation has 


raised so many fears. But to say there 


are no problems, old and new, in doing 
away with card catalogs once the pri- 
mary decisions have been made, the 
data base perfected, and all systems in- 
terconnected, would be both intuitively 
and empirically absurd. Only the test 
of time will tell, and who knows—per- 
haps those archaeologists, unearthing the 
ancient card catalog, will be finding just 
what librarians are then trying to 
invent. 
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“Come to Alabama,” a Birmingham booster 
urges a delegate at the annual conference 
of the Mississippi Library Association in 
Jackson Oct. 26-28. In 1978, the Missis- 
sippi and Alabama library associations 
plan a joint meeting in Birmingham. 


NYPL Gets $5 Million 
Plus Gifts of Gold 


“The story of the gift is that we felt 
the poor library could not survive, Mrs. 
Vincent Astor explained after the Astor 
Foundation voted to give a $5 million 
challenge grant to the New York Public 
Library recently. 

To receive the full $5 million (the 
largest NYPL grant in 35 years), the li- 
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braty must raise $10 million from other 
sources over the next three years. The 
money would become part of the li- 
brarys endowment. It “will help us in 
souping up our entire effort,” said Rich- 
ard Salomon, board chairperson. 

In a fresh drive to overcome NYPL’s 
deficit, opera singer Anna Moffo and 
Cornelia Otis Skinner launched a “Gifts 
of Gold” benefit Nov. 16. They urged 
people to donate tax-deductible gifts of 
unwanted gold jewelry. With the cur- 
rent price of gold at $163 an ounce, the 
library figured the first day’s gifts from 
120 donors totaled $1,400. 


Mandatory Wording Given 
for Photocopying Signs 


The final regulation for library photo- 
copying before the new copyright law 
goes into effect Jan. 1 has been an- 
nounced in the Federal Register, Nov. 
16, pp. 59264-59265. 

The regulation contains the exact 
wording that must appear on signs and 
forms wherever photocopies are made 
for the public. 

With the previously announced no- 
tices to appear on “unsupervised” ma- 
chines and all photocopies, (see AL, 
Nov. 1977, p. 530), librarians now have 
all the items sages bs for og TRS, 
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The following is the mandatory wording for signs that must appear where copies are 
ordered within a library, and on the order forms for such copies. 


NOTICE 
Warning Concerning Copyright Restrictions 


The copyright law of the United States (Title 17, United States Code) governs 


the making of photocopies or other reproductions of copyrighted material. 


Under certain conditions specified in the law, libraries and archives are author- 
ized to furnish a photocopy or other reproduction. One of these specified condi- 
tions is that the photocopy or reproduction is not to be “used for any purpose 
other than private study, scholarship, or research.” If a user makes a request 
for, or later uses, a photocopy or reproduction for purposes in excess of “fair 
use,” that user may be liable for copyright infringement. 

This institution reserves the right to refuse to accept a copying order if, in its 
judgment, fulfillment of the order would involve violation of copyright law. 


The wording must be used verbatim. The Federal Register of Nov. 16, pp. 59264— 
59265, contains the wording and specific instructions for its display. Among the instruc- 
tions, which must be consulted in full, are the following: The sign must be on heavy, 
durable material; its type size must be at least 18-point, and it must be displayed where 
it is prominently ‘visible to the casual observer. On the order form, the wording must be 
put inside a box, with type size no smaller than the main text of the form, and at least 


8-point. The box must be on the front page of the form or adjacent to the ship ita 53 s 


signature. 


with the new law. 

Using the information on photocopy- 
ing record maintenance and retention 
appearing on page 124 this issue, librar- 
ians can also comply with the supple- 
mentary guidelines to the law. (Page 
624 also contains a statement on copy- 
right “clearance” centers. ) 

The wording for signs and forms, re- 
produced in the accompanying box, was 
ash oe transcribed to AL ne telephone 
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at press time. Since the law requires 
verbatim use of the wording, librarians 
are advised to consult the Federal Reg- 
ister directly. The Register announce- 
ment also contains specific instructions 
for displaying the notice. 

The mandatory wording pertains only 
to signs and forms employed where 
copies are made for local library users; 
for interlibrary loan, see AL, Oct., pp. 
492-B and 492-C, O 
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Q. Inspired by the 1926 movie “Aloma of the South 
Seas,” the father of one of our patrons named her Aloma. 
Now she’d like to learn the meaning of her name. Is there 
a dictionary of Eastern Hemisphere personal names, giv- 
ing origins and definitions? Daurene Aubrey, Bermuda 
Library, Hamilton (Oct., p. 476). 


A. The Pacific Curator, University of Hawaii Library, 
verifies that the only Polynesian language which has an 
“i” ig Hawaiian. In Hawaiian “aloma” means “aroma.” We 
thought the Bermuda patron might be interested in this 
information, even though we believe Hollywood did make 
up the name. Eleanor Chong Au, Head, Special Collec- 
tions, University of Hawaii Library, Honolulu. 


A. Personal names in non-European tongues are listed 
in New Age Baby Name Book by Sue Browder, Warner, 
1974, but Aloma (of the South Seas) isn’t there. Jacque- 
line D. Kinzer, Periodicals Librarian, Carnegie Library, 
Rome, Georgia. 


A. Names from Africa; Their Origin, Meaning and Pro- 
nunciation by Ogonna Chuks-Orji, Johnson, 1972, serves 
naming the baby well, though it doesn’t answer the ques- 
tion. Mark Leggett, Business & Industry Librarian, Knox- 
ville-Knox County (Tenn.) Library. 


A. Although we have no Polynesian source for personal 
names, we own three books for naming babies in non- 
European languages: Names from Africa (see above); 
The Name Dictionary: Modern English and Hebrew Names 
by Alfred Kolach, David, 1973; and Black Names in 
America: Origins and Usage by Newbell Puckett, Hall, 
1975. I’m sure there are more. Sandra Arden, Head, 
Adult Services, Troy (Mich.) Public Library. 


Q. Have any librarians successfully organized a ver- 
tical file by Dewey number rather than subject? Phyllis 
Yuill, Woodhaven, New York (Oct., p. 476). 


A. Our school library serving more than 500 students 
in grades 1 through 12 has found the Dewey method very 
satisfactory. It is an aid to consistency: one plan for all 
library materials—and more permanent entries. Both 
filing and finding are easier! 

Our library uses the Abridged Dewey Decimal Classifi- 
cation, 8th ed., as its guide. For the main catalog we make 
a yellow “practice” card for each folder and also keep 
a typed list of entries in a notebook with a snap lock 
facilitating page removal. Sister M. George Edmund, Li- 
brarian, Academy of the Holy Names, Tampa, Florida. 


A. After ten years of assigning Dewey numbers to pam- 
phlets, | still have confidence in this practice. Ours is a 
public library where pamphlets circulate at a phenomenal 
rate. May | suggest you read my article “Pamphlet Clas- 
sification,’ RQ 8:17-19, Spring 1968. Margaret Jones, 
East Chicago (Ind.) Public Library. 


A. Our library’s pamphlet collection of about 10,000 
items was arranged by Dewey number and stored on one 
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range of shelves. This arrangement does provide access 
to related materials and a definite browsing advantage. 

It: may be worth noting, however, that our library de- 
cided to integrate these pamphlets into the main collec- 
tion. We purchased bright red plastic boxes, to attract 
attention and blend with our decor, but Princeton files 
could be used. The boxes were clearly labeled and placed 
at the end of the corresponding shelf. Oversize materials 
were interfiled with books. This system has resulted in 
an approximately 75-percent increase in pamphlet cir- 
culation. David Karre, Reference Librarian, Niagara Falls 
(N.Y.) Public Library. 


OVER TO YOU 


Q. Because we will probably be doing our own 
moving next year, | need tips from librarians who've 
done it themselves. For example, I’ve heard of 


shelf-sized cardboard packing boxes, but who 
makes them? Any other ingenious suggestions? 
Ottilie H. Rollins, Head Librarian, Clarkson College 
of Technology, Potsdam, New York. 


Please send replies to ACTION EXCHANGE 





Q. We have been able to locate very little case-study 
information on evaluation of supervisors by their sub- 
ordinates. Judith Daso, Ohio University Library, Athens 
(Sept., p. 421). 


A. The Jones Library, a smallish public library serving 
a large academic community in Amherst, Mass., devel- 
oped a “horizontal/vertical” evaluation system last win- 
ter. On the whole | think our method was successful, 
although it was more valuable to me and our senior staff 
than to people further down the hierarchical ladder. How- 
ever, it offered the lower-level staff an opportunity to 
comment anonymously on the performance of their super- 
visors. 

Our system was complex, and we were able to make 
it work in part because there are only 43 of us. | think 
the principal of evaluation by co-workers, subordinates, 
and self-evaluation is crucial to the effective work of a 
staff. 

Librarians who want copies of our form and memos 
describing the system, may send me 18 cents postage. 
Anne Turner, Director, The Jones Library, 43 Amity Street, 
Amherst, MA 01002. | 


Correction: 


e The correct citation for the article mentioned in the 
September reply to Ms. Daso is: “Evaluation of the Library 
School Director: A First Step,” by Edwin Gleaves, Journal 
of Education for Librarianship, 14: pp. 147-56, Winter 
1974. Norman Horrocks, Director, Dalhousie University 
School of Library Service, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 





ACTION EXCHANGE welcomes all questions and answers on 
library matters. Please type all communications and include your 
name, address, position, and phone number. If you prefer, we'll 
print only your initials. Write to Lois Pearson, ACTION EX- 
CHANGE, American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60617. 
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Second Son of Speaker 


The exasperating thing about Dorothy 
Broderick’s “Son of Speaker” (AL, Oct., pp. 
502-04) is that she is not satisfied with vic- 
tory; she continues to lecture us in holier- 
than-thou tones with arguments that we re- 
jected last July. Her style of using “we” to 
mean “you stupid troublemaker” is particu- 
larly nettling. Example: “Why could we not 
act as mature intelligent people...” (Obvi- 
ously Broderick considers her own actions 
to be mature and intelligent. She is refer- 
ring to us! ) I counted ten of those annoying 
constructions in her article. 

But matters of style aside, Broderick 
missed the point. She laid the blame for the 
uproar at ALA on some unidentified group 
of librarians who don’t understand that the 
First Amendment and the Library Bill of 
Rights obligate us to permit everyone to 
speak on any subject. Of course there were 
some of those types present in Detroit; they 
are always with us. But the blacks and the 
SRRT people who objected to the film up- 
held the principle of freedom even though 
they were the targets in the film. They did 
not propose censorship of anything; they 
proposed withdrawing ALA’s endorsement 
of the film and that is not censorship, Brod- 
erick notwithstanding. 

Any publisher (ALA in the case of The 
Speaker) has the right to publish or not 
publish, to reprint or allow to go out of 
print, to promote or not promote any of 
its publications at any time it chooses with- 
out being accused of censorship so long as 
it does not violate any contracts or the 
rights of others in doing so. What was pro- 
posed at the Conference was that ALA 
cease to endorse this film which represents 
the library profession so poorly and man- 
ages to insult a large portion of the ALA 
membership. 

According to the chairperson of the Pub- 
lications Committee who spoke at the Con- 
ference, the label of ALA that was asked to 
be removed from the film had never been 
approved anyway. The filmmakers failed to 
seek approval just as they failed to consult 
with any representative group of librarians 
before completing the film. With a fait ac- 
compli on our hands we were then told that 
it would be censorship even to remove the 
ALA label which should never have been 
put on in the first place. 

Instead of lectures on the First Amend- 
ment Broderick should explain OIF’s free- 
wheeling mode of filmmaking. We (mean- 
ing I) understand and defend the former but 
have serious reservations about the latter. 

R. Dean GALLOWAY, Library Director, 
California State College, Stanislaus 


“Enlightening and Inciting” 


Dorothy Broderick and I both have rich 
memories. While reading about her experi- 
ences at a black culture conference, I re- 
called an event in my own life. During the 
mid-’60s, as a graduate student at Louisiana 
State University, I had my first opportunity 
to view the film classic Birth of a Nation. 


It was billed as an academic occasion and 
was to be followed with a discussion of the 
sociological significance of the film. Four 
other black students attended the film and 
we sat stunned'as the white students cheered 
Lincoln’s death and stamped their feet in 
time with-the rebel soldiers marching on the 
screen. 

When the film ended, we watched in 
amazement as the other students walked out 
of the auditorium laughing and shouting. 
What happened to the discussion, we asked? 
When we finally located someone who'd 
respond to our question we were told that 
the film was publicized as an intellectual 
activity but actually was used to stir up 
night pep rallies for the next day’s football 
game. Since we were aware that L.S.U. was 
not playing teams with black members at 
that time, we anticipated the sort of fun 
and games that might follow such an abuse 
of Griffith’s film and returned to our rooms, 
locked the doors and skipped the rallies. 

While The Speaker clearly is not in the 
same league with Birth of a Nation, it shares 
a potential for both enlightening and in- 
citing. Unfortunately, the debate stirred up 
by The Speaker suggests that its inflam- 
matory factors outweigh its meager enlight- 
enment features. Librarians need to keep 
this in mind and continue to pursue print 
and nonprint resources that stimulate en- 
riched understanding of the First Amend- 
ment. The Speaker obviously is not the 
definitive work on this subject. 

As for Ms. Broderick’s comments on a 
hypothetical Black Caucus reaction to The 
Speaker had Jews been the stereotyped 
group, this is the ancient strategy of pit- 
ting oppressed groups against one another 
so that the oppressor can continue its vic- 
timization undisturbed. Ms. Broderick is 
insulting in her implication that black peo- 
ple cannot be sensitive to racism perpe- 
trated against groups other than themselves. 
She does not have exclusive possession of 
the qualities that constitute human toler- 
ance. 

ELAINE P. ApaMs, Texas Southern 
University Library, Houston 


Highly Recommended 


The film The Speaker has produced a 
storm of debate and controversy on the sub- 
ject of the First Amendment and on racism. 
It has forced the members of ALA, its divi- 
sions, and its round tables to seriously ex- 
amine their premises on the subject of free 
speech and freedom of information. It has 
provoked similar debate in library systems 
and professional organizations across the 
nation, Critics and supporters alike have 
seen the film several times. It has been ex- 
amined and reexamined, sifted for error, 
critiqued on minute points. It has provoked 
an unprecedented amount of attention and 
comment, despite the fact that it is, itself, 
a relatively uncontroversial piece of soft- 
ware. 

In provoking this surprisingly high level 
of controversy, it has achieved its purpose. 
It has drawn the attention of the library 


world to the issues it chose to examine. As 
a tool for the examination of First Amend- 
ment rights, it has succeeded. The level of 
controversy which it has provoked speaks 
very strongly in its favor. I support con- 
tinued distribution of The Speaker under 
the auspices of the American Library As- 
sociation. I recommend it highly as a film 
on First Amendment freedoms. 

Nancy E, Larsen, Minneapolis, 

Minnesota 


Back to Basics 


As a library school student, I agree with 
Eric Moon that libraries should disseminate 
all forms of information to all citizens at a 
minimal cost (AL, July/Aug., p. 381). “In- 
formation is knowledge”; let’s put it to 
work. 

But ALA is missing the boat because the 
people giving this information—LIBRAR- 
IANS-—see their job market shrinking every 
day. The job line pictured on pages 380-81 
is a good example. Beginning librarians 
have a tough time finding a job. ALA and 
other library associations should get more 
involved in the job creation process. We 
librarians should return to basics and be 
more concerned with our present and future 
peers. 

The job crisis will only be settled if li- 
brarians at all levels tell management: “We 
need more people to put the motto ‘Infor- 
mation is knowledge’ to work.” I suggest 
that ALA and other national, state, and 
provincial library associations start a pub- 
lic relations campaign to sell the library 
profession to the employers and to the pub- 
lic at large. 

Lucien CuassE, Student, Dalhousie 
University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Help Methuselah 


I am Librarian at a new college for minor- 
ities in the Twin Cities. 

Methuselah is a graduate school in psy- 
chology, sociology, and marriage and the 
family. Most of the faculty are Ph.D.s, ex- 
cited and ready for hard work to obtain 
accreditation as soon as possible. 

We are in dire need of books on psy- 
chology, sociology, and sexuality. We would 
appreciate books that have been weeded 
from collections in these areas. Please send 
them to: : 

RayMona A. Jones, Librarian, 
Methuselah University, 3808 Fifth 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, MN 55409 


Virginia Answers The Scream 


If the reader can get beyond the trendy 
title—“Sex and Violence in the Library” 
(AL, Oct., p. 484)—and past the salacious 
photographs, Carol Easton’s article is tightly 
written, specifically informative, and con- 
soling. 

It was, in fact, the catalyst for our staff 
to initiate an upcoming program on “The 
Disturbed and Disturbing Patron” (thanks 
to LA County Library for the more appro- 
priate title). The meeting will be structured 
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for public, institutional, academic, and 
school library staffs, all of whom have daily 


need for a more assertive, less fearful ap- 


proach to positively handling the range of 
neurotic and psychotic behaviors which we 
humans manifest. 

Ms, Easton, your scream has been heard. 
REED Coats, Institutional Library 
Consultant, Library Development 
Branch, Virginia State Library, 
Richmond 


Be Prepared 


If ever there were reason for librarians 
to learn crisis intervention skills, Carol 
Easton’s “Sex and Violence in the Library” 
pointed out the biggest one—personal safety. 
I really feel it is essential for us to have 
the knowledge and skills for handling other 
people’s crises so that we are prepared to 
control a situation before it becomes our 
crisis. 

May I recommend crisis intervention 
training, which may be studied at local 
hotlines, drop-in centers, bureaus of mental 
health, and mental health associations? 
There is nothing like a personal crisis or 
threat of one to motivate us to learn that 
which we might have previously scorned 
as “not my job.” 

Susan MARSH ELLSworTH, 
Community Information Specialist, 
College Park, Maryland 


Librarians, Wake Up! 


Thank you for printing Carol Easton’s 
pioneer article on disruptive library patrons. 
Librarians think of themselves as profes- 
sionals and often forget that others consider 


Appeal from Cameroon 

Chief Enawmenyang Tambetakaw 
needs new or used library books, text- 
books, and equipment for his new 
Regent Secretarial College of Com- 
merce in Cameroon, Central West 
Africa. He is also searching for in- 
dividual and group funding sources. 
Write him at POB 40, Mamfe-Manyu, 
South-West Province, United Republic 
of Cameroon. 


them low-status clerks to be kicked around. 
The only way this will ever be remedied is 
for us all to go to our unions right now and 
have them draw up a “librarian’s bill of 
rights” to be enforced by the labor move- 
ment. 

Librarians, wake up! You are not inde- 
pendent professionals. You will be treated 
as shoe clerks and waitresses unless you go 
to your unions and do something about it. 

TATIANA Ostroumovy, Oakland, 
California 


Three Winners 


Your October issue is a credit to librarian- 
ship. Three articles were of great interest to 
me and my staff. “Sex and Violence in the 
Library” is a current topic that I wish would 
be discussed further. The library that I 
work for is fortunate to have the coopera- 
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tion of the police in difficult situations; this 
was accomplished through the efforts of 
our director. The article on the new ILL 
forms took some rereading, but it cleared 
up many questions. In ACTION EX- 
CHANGE it was good to read that other 
libraries had policies concerning information 
from city directories. 

Lira S. HemPHLL, Reference 

Department Head, Ludington Public 

Library, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Same Problems All Over 


Just a note to say how important it is to 
feature articles such as “Sex and Violence 
in the Library” in your periodical. I do not 
agree with everything in the article, but I 
agree with the theme. I favor the idea of 
introducing the subject into library school 
curriculum. It need not be the subject of 
an entire course, but it should be mentioned. 

I regret that the emphasis was placed on 
public libraries. The same problems are 
also encountered in colleges and univer- 
sities. I also regret that male librarians were 
not mentioned because they also have been 
abused and threatened. 

I fully agree with the view that standards 
of behavior should be discussed by library 
staffers and enforced. There is no reason 
why threatening behavior should be toler- 
ated in tax-supported institutions or any- 
where else. If patrons misbehave in restau- 
rants, movies, or supermarkets, they are 
evicted. 

I have worked in military, hospital, pub- 
lic, and university libraries. I prefer the 
first two, because a code of behavior is 
understood and enforced. 

Berry Curtis, Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


Feds Disagree on Library Status 

The July/August AL (p. 363) reported 
my withdrawal from a school board race 
because of the Hatch Act. The key part of 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission’s deci- 
sion that I am covered by the Hatch Act 
was the Commission’s ruling that public li- 
braries are not “educational institutions.” 

As a follow-up, I would like to draw your 
attention to two other cases in which other 
federal agencies have ruled that public li- 
braries are not educational institutions. 

In September, HUD’s Federal Disaster 
Assistance Administration ruled that the 
Cambria County Library in Johnstown, Pa., 
which suffered severe flood damage, is not 
eligible for federal disaster relief because 
it does not “meet the tests of the Code of 
Federal Regulations that define an educa- 
tional facility.” 

In October a school librarian who works 
for the U.S. Army wrote me that the Army 
is retroactively reinterpreting her public li- 
brary experience, insisting that public 
libraries are not educational institutions. 

The Internal Revenue Service, on the 
other hand, has ruled in the past that pub- 
lic libraries are educational institutions and 
therefore tax exempt. 

It seems clear to me that public libraries 
are educational institutions and that the li- 


brary profession has been saying so for a 


long time. 
Taken together, these recent rulings of 


federal agencies may indicate a trend which 

should be of some concern to librarians. 
Marx Morse, Director, Mifflin County 
Library, Lewistown, Pennsylvania 


Serving A Greedy Few 


Are publishers interested in libraries or 
libraries’ pockets? 

ALA did not expel those publishers who 
were sued by over 1,000 libraries and schools 
for the alleged price fixing of children’s 
library books during the 50s and ’60s. “We” 
collected some $10 million in damages out 
of some $54 million in claimed overpricing. 
(It is of some interest to note that the “li- 
brary press” with the exception of LJ/SLJ 
did not give major coverage to this alleged 
price fixing. ) 

Well, anyhow, if we didn’t throw them 
out when we sued them, perhaps we'll throw 
them out when they start suing us for copy- 
right violations. 

I predict the payment of fees to a few 
publishers will have the effect of reducing 
the amount of money that will be available 
to most publishers. This will probably re- 
sult in a reduction of titles published (the 
present marginal ones will have to go) and 
the reduction of people employed in pub- 
lishing. 

The new copyright law seems to me to 
serve a greedy few at the expense of most 
publishers, publisher's employees, new au- 
thors, authors of marginal books, and, of 
course, the public. 

We have made newspeak of the old Con- 
stitution: “To promote the progress of sci- 
ence and useful arts by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the exclu- 
sive right to their respective writings and 
discoveries. ...” 

Marvin ScILKEN, Editor, The 
U*N*A*B*A*S*H*E*D® Librarian, 
New York City 


Sense of the Human 


Your November issue arrived this morn- 
ing, and I just want to stop to thank you 
and your staff for the delightful, refreshing 
cover. Bless you all for your sense of humor 
and of the human. 

John Miller, General Manager, 
Renouf Inc., New York City 


Acting Pro Tem Only 


Gerald Shields served as acting dean of 
SUNY/Buffalo’s library school beginning in 
February of 1977. He was very much re- 
lieved of those duties in mid-August by 
George S. Bobinski refreshed and rededi- 
cated by a well-earned sabbatical. This 
should correct the notation on p. 507 of 
your October issue. 

GERALD R. SHIELDs, Assistant Dean, 
School of Information and Library 
Studies, SUNY/ Buffalo 


Correction: In the list of runners-up in 
Round II of the Prize Article Competition 
(Sept., p. 406), an error in identification 
appeared. The joint authors of one of the 
runner-up articles are Phyllis Self of the 
University of Illinois Library of the Health 
Sciences and Lynn Foster of the UI Law 
Library. 
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FIXED INCOME 
INVESTOR— 
Weekly surveys 
of entire debt 
securities market. DIVIDEND RECORD. 
Weekly detailed 
dividend informatior 





CORPORATION RECORDS— 
inancial information 


on over 5,600 corporations 
continuously updated. 



















TRENDS & 
PROJECTIONS— 
Monthly BOND GUIDE— 
forecasts of Monthly pocket guide on 
economic trends. 3,900 corporate bonds 
TEETE, with S&P ratings. QUTLOOK— 
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Standard & Poor's Library Packages to fit your needs, to 
fit your budget. Representing an unprecedented value. 
























OVER-THE-COUNTER 
STOCK REPORTS— 
Two-page reports on 
1,100 issues. 


Each service delivered 
weekly loose-leaf, 

or furnished in 

bound volumes — 
updated quarterly. 





NEW YORK STOCK AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
EXCHANGE REPORTS— STOCK REPORTS— 
1,525 two-page reports. Two-page reports on 
1,100 issues. 
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Features individual 
reports on 

1,020 stocks. 
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STOCK GUIDE— 
Monthly statistical 
summary of 
5,100 stocks. 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 
345 Hudson Street, New York, NY 10014 
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From Shambles to Showplace 


by Donald Schabel 


Fo more than 50 years the Chicago 
Public Library’s Board of Directors and 
its administration had struggled with the 
problem of what to do with the Central 
Library building. Built in 1897, it is the 
second oldest building on Chicago’s 
famed Michigan Avenue. Finally, in 








Donald Schabel is assistant director 
of technical processes at Chicago 
Public Library. 
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1969, Lowell Martin’s survey of CPL, 
A Metropolitan Library in Action, pro- 
vided the catalyst to create the Cultural 
Center. 

Martin had recommended tearing 
down the old, worn-out building, since 
it no longer was adequate for the Central 
Library’s collections. However, editorials 
in the media and petitions from the pub- 
lic to save the building led Mayor Daley 
to appoint in early 1972 a committee of 
library and city officials to study the 
building and make recommendations for 
its future use. 

The committee recommended using 
the building as a popular library and 
cultural center rather than as the city’s 
Central Library; this plan was adopted 
in early 1973, and a three-year period 
of renovation began in 1974. On October 
17 of this year, the old building was 
rededicated as the Chicago Public Li- 
brary Cultural Center. 


Why the concern over an 80-year-old 
library building? There are many rea- 
sons, including the sentimental attach- 
ment of thousands of Chicagoans, but 


Top left: Cultural Center building. Top 
right: Inscriptions praising books and 
learning, and colophons (printers’ marks) 
decorate Preston Bradley Hall. Center: 
An illuminated dome tops the Grand 
Army of the Republic Rotunda. Bottom: 
Grand staircase leading to Preston 
Bradley Hall incorporates intricate 
mosaics. 
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foremost is the beauty of the building. 
Described by the Landmarks Preserva- 
tion Council as a “palace dedicated to 
public use,” the building is now an offi- 
cial city landmark and is listed in The 
National Register of Historic Places. 
The exterior is not particularly note- 
worthy, but the interior is a profusion of 
decorative motifs. Two Tiffany domes— 
skylights originally, but covered over 
years ago because of leaks—have been 
restored and backlighted. The fabulous 
south end of the building features Car- 





rara marble walls inlaid with intricate 
mosaic designs, as well as quotations, 
colophons, and authors’ names. Walls on 
the north are of Tennessee pink marble. 
Intricate plasterwork, wood, marble, and 
cast bronze were used as decorative 
materials throughout the building by the 
original architects, Shepely, Rutan, and 
Coolidge of Boston. 

The renovation, costing approximately 
$13 million and financed by the Public 
Building Commission of Chicago, re- 
tained all these features. It also provided 


Top left: Foreign language reading rooms. Top right: Exhibit hall now a major Chicago 
gallery. Bottom: Distinctive light fixtures provide the children’s library with its nickname 
—the Black Forest. 
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for new window glass, life safety, heat- 
ing/air-conditioning, plumbing, and 
electrical systems. The building has been 
carpeted and all new furnishings, in 
dark values of natural colors, ave. been 
provided. A small addition provides 
emergency stairwells, storage and equip- 
ment areas, public w ashrooms. and 
ramps between the north and south sides 
at all levels. 


During the entire period of renova- 
tion, public service continued in the 
building despite the noise, dust, and in- 
convenience. Staff and public suffered 
through these conditions, not always in 
silence, but always with anticip: ation. 

Few major changes were made to the 
interior. Removal of partition walls 
opened up rooms on the first and fourth 
floors. Three new reading rooms for the 
Popular Library were created from old 
stack areas. These rooms, with their 35- 
foot ceilings and tall, narrow doorways, 
present a clean, classic appearance. 

The Chicago firm of Holabird & Root, 
architects for the renovation, achieved 
an atmosphere of open spaciousness 
within the building, minimizing the 

many small, thick-walled areas. Trans- 
forming the existing facilities created 
some difficult demolition, structural, and 
aesthetic problems. However, most ac- 
ceptable solutions were provided by 
two other Chicago-based organizations. 

Paschen Contractors, Inc., executed all 
the general work and construction, and 
M. Ecker & Co. handled the painting, 
decorating, and ornamental plastering 
work. 

The most ornate area of the building, 
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Worker touches up ornamentation. 











Open House Set 


During ALA Midwinter the Chicago 
Public Library will hold an open 
house at the newly renovated Cul- 
tural Center, located on Michigan 
Avenue between Washington and 
Randolph. The open house is sched- 
uled for Sunday, Jan. 22, from 2 to 
6 p.m. and is sponsored by the Friends 
of the Chicago Public Library. 


Total enclosed 





Please send the following sets 


Facilities & Design 


originally called the Delivery Room, is 
now Preston Bradley Hall, honoring the 
Chicago clergyman and author who 
served on the library board for almost 
52 years. Bradley Hall, used as a lounge 
area, can easily be converted into a 
banquet hall or auditorium seating up 
to 500 persons for concerts, receptions, 
and other special events. 

The one room that was greatly 
changed was the auditorium. Before the 
renovation this room was dark and heavy 
in appearance. Walls were a deep ma- 
roon; lack of lighting and dark oak panel- 
ing accentuated the funereal appear- 
ance. Only a small platform stage was 
available, and sightlines were poor be- 
cause of a flat floor. The remodeled 
room, now a handsome theater seating 
295, has a projection room with sound 
and lighting systems controls. The floor 
is raked and flanked by tall doors of 
quarter-sawn oak. A proscenium stage 
provides for most types of programs ex- 
cept for the most complicated multi-set 
theatricals, 

The building also contains several ex- 
hibit spaces. On the second floor, ad- 
jacent to the theater, is the Grand Army 
of the Republic Memorial Hall. Origin- 
ally a museum for Civil War artifacts, 
the room now displays special exhibits. 


Name 


Address 
City 


Mail orders to: Photographic Services, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 20560 
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On the fourth floor a 5,300-sq.-ft. room, 
once a reading room, is now the Exhibit 
Hall and features a new wood parquet 
floor, track lighting, and walls designed 


for hanging works of art. 


The Chicago Public Library Cultural 
Center is not a new concept for public 
libraries. The center still provides library 
materials from several departments: 
popular library, audiovisual center, art 
and music sections of the fine arts divi- 
sion, Thomas Hughes Children’s Library, 
and special collections. Programs and 
exhibits will be presented, and meeting 
rooms are available for public use. The 
uniqueness of the center is twofold: first, 
because of the building itself, and sec- 
ond, because a specialized nonlibrarian 
staff has been employed to continue and 
expand the Central Library’s long tradi- 
tion of heavily attended, quality pro- 
grams and exhibits. Persons with train- 
ing and experience in the fine and per- 
forming arts, and graphic and display 
artists, are now planning and supervis- 
ing these activities. 


Top right and center photos on p. 602, and top 
right and left photos on p. 603 by James R. 
Norris. Bottom photo on p. 602 by Barbara 
Crane. 
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Keep 
yourself 
off the shelf 


Avoid losing touch with 
progress in the library world 
and turning musty. Now 
your library can get the 1977 
edition of The ALA 
Yearbook for half the 
regular price of $30 in 
combination with a $20 
subscription to American 
Libraries. That's a $50 value 
for only $35. 

The 1977 edition of The 
ALA Yearbook covers 
library events of the year 
1976 in 480 pages with 
more than 250 photographs 
plus charts, tables and 
diagrams. There are 156 
articles, alphabetically 
arranged, reflecting the 
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latest wide-ranging 
interests of the library 
profession. Also, there are 
ten reports on significant 
library topics and reports 
from each of the 50 states, 
the District of Columbia, 
Canada and Great Britain. 
More than 230 contributors 
from North America and 
Europe are represented. 

A directory section 
provides a complete list of 
library-related organizations 
with officers and 
membership information. 
Other data include 
obituaries, biographies, 
notable books of the year, 
prizes and awards. 

American Libraries, the 
official journal of the 
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American Library 
Association, is the voice 
of the library profession. 
Stimulating, lively and 
timely, it does more than 
any other magazine to alert 
you to new library 
developments and keep you 
off the shelf. It offers 
coverage of a quality no 
other magazine can match. 
It analyzes and clarifies 
complex issues and brings 
you late-breaking news from 
around the world. (Type for 
“Page One” news can be 
set up to a week before 
publication.) “The Source” 
department reports on all 
aspects of ALA activities 
and library life and work, 
from automated circulation 
systems to the best new 
magazines and media ideas. 
The calendar of library 
meetings, seminars and 
other coming events is so 
extensive it’s indexed 
(by subject). 


is Please enter our subscription to American Libraries for one year (11 





American Libraries va 


| issues) at the regular price of $20 and send a copy of the 1977 edition Subscription Department | 
of The ALA Yearbook for $15 instead of the regular price of $30. 50 East Huron Street | 
| That's $35 for both instead of $50. Chicago, IL 60611 
: A subscription to American Libraries only for one year at $20. i 
| A copy of the 1976 Centennial edition of The ALA Yearbook at $25. | 
| Send to: Bill to: | 
| Institution Institution | 
| Address Address l 





Put them both on your shelf 
and save $15 


The ALA 
Yearbook 
price 


with a one-year 
subscription to 


american 
libraries 











Whether you're hiring or 
looking, American Libraries 
is your best source of help. 
No other publication carries 
so much classified 
advertising for library 
positions, open or wanted. 
(Last minute job openings 
can be phoned in the day 
the magazine goes to press.) 

The price to libraries, 
schools and organizations is 
$20 for 11 issues a year. 
Organizational members 
may order additional 
subscriptions at the same 
price. 

If your institution doesn't 
already have The ALA 
Yearbook and American 
Libraries on the shelves, 
send in the coupon today. 
Save $15. Save your lifeline 
to the library world. 

Also available: 

The ALA Yearbook 1976 
... $25. This is the First 
Edition of the Yearbook, 
published in ALA’s 
Centennial Year. 


“If you are the head of any 
kind of library, and you 
cannot find a reason to add 
the Yearbook to your 
collection, you need not 
bother to register for any 
continuing education 
programs... you are 
beyond help.” 
Library Journal 
*Offer expires 

February 28, 1978. 


american libraries 
Subscription Department 

50 East Huron Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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- At the Most Ambitious World Gathering in | Library History: 


EVEN GREATER EXPECTATIONS 


Ed. note: The World Congress of Librarians Sept. 3-10 
in Brussels promised to be the largest open gathering of all 
time for library workers throughout the globe. The occasion 
was the 50th anniversary of the International Federation of 
Library Associations and Institutions, sponsor of the event. 
Its theme: “Libraries for All: One World of Information, Cul- 
ture, and Learning.” 

Not only were the editors of Library Journal, Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, and American Libraries on hand to observe 
the great and festive confluence of library colleagues, but 
also W. Boyd Rayward, editor of Library Quarterly, who had 
covered IFLA 1976 for American Libraries. Dr. Rayward’s 
report last year was titled “Great Expectations’—which he did 
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indeed entertain as a specialist in international librarianship 
and a youthful associate professor at the University of Chi- 
cago Graduate Library School. 


Also reporting are Alain Leens, a Belgian librarian-in- 
training who agreed to present his strongest feelings on IFLA 
in the form of a revolutionary manifesto; Richard Dougherty, 
University of California/Berkeley library director who has 
snatched a program for United States “victory” from the jaws 
of his defeat as an IFLA Board candidate; and American 
Libraries Editor Art Plotnik, whose photographs and vig- 
nettes only hint at the human textures to be found behind 
the dull professional scrim of an international meeting. 
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The Continuing Quest of a Seeker-After-Meanings 
by W. Boyd Rayward 


Anniversaries are not always the joyful occasions we sup- 
pose. They cannot be accepted at face value. Essential to 
them is the expression of relief, and behind relief there always 
lurks a specter. They evoke uncertainty, doubt, questioning, 
a reckoning. Near the close of summer 1977, as I was flung 
about in peril of sea-sickness between Dover and Calais, this 
melancholy reflection sank from my mind to my stomach. 

By the time the bus from Calais had neared Brussels, I 
was forced to recognize that I was in the grip of an inexpli- 
cable, atrabilious mood. I could not seem to find diversion in 
the countryside where two- and four-legged denizens went 
about the immemorially antique business of small-scale farm- 
ing. My mind worried at the thought and at a rather simple 
observation: All organizations grow and decline. To arrest 
or circumvent decline, organizations engage in a constant 
search for the sources of self-renewal and self-perpetuation. 
Unlike human beings they enjoy this enviable option and 
may, through the strength and flexibility of their corporate- 
ness, escape the inexorable outcome of the mortality that at- 
tends every human life. 

In Brussels, still in the grip of gloomy reflections, I de- 
scended from the bus, retrieved my luggage, and carried it 
to my hotel, whose marquee was visible nearby. Once of 
great magnificence, the hotel had retained its glittering 
chandeliers and marble staircases sweeping in opulent curves 
from the lobby up and up into other levels. But the most 
cursory glance at shabby carpets and harried employees re- 
vealed its present condition. 

The booking clerk was engaged in acrimonious debate with 
a purplish-faced European. As I waited, my thoughts drifted 
back to the organization whose nature I had come to study. 
Is IFLA growing, I pondered. Not just in size, but in strength, 
resilience, usefulness, vitality? Is it like this hotel, once, when 
new, full of promise, vibrant with life, but now falling slowly 
away from some far reach of aspiration? Has its existence 
and early growth created expectations that cannot reason- 


ably be fulfilled? Once IFLA was exclusive to an essentially 
middle-aged masculine elite; had becoming fashionable and 
widely known begun or even accelerated a process of frag- 
mentation, disorientation, and decline? Was it perhaps true 
that the few expect less than the many? I wondered if IFLA 
had sought the means of renewal with the diligence and suc- 
cess that would ensure such vital growth and change as 
would allow it to cheat the grim reaper, who harvests organi- 
zations as willingly as he gathers in the lives of men? 

Put this way, the question brought me some relief. I ac- 
cepted a little packet of welcoming announcements from the 
now-smiling booking clerk and followed the bellhop to the 
elevator, momentarily distracted by the need to translate my 
room number from French to English and to decide how 
much to tip the boy. My relief, I realized as I began to unpack 
—having in a sudden loss of confidence in my calculations 
thrust the equivalent of $5 at the bellhop, who had departed 
in effusive Flemish—stemmed from my knowledge that IFLA 
had reorganized itself last year at its Lausanne meeting. 

At Lausanne, new statutes had been adopted. New kinds 
of institutions were admitted to effective membership. Was 
not my own library school a case in point? The structure 
through which the organization’s work was performed had 
been rationalized into professional units (the International 
Office for Universal Bibliographic Control and the Office for 
International Lending), divisions, sections and round tables. 
Postal elections had been held according to the new statutes. 
Had I not become a member of the new Standing Committee 
of the Section of Bibliography in the Division of Bibliographic 
Control? However this might appall certain friends who know 
me well, was I not new blood? Had not the Provisional Pro- 
fessional Board, which was to begin to coordinate, guide, 
and develop the professional work of IFLA, met several times 
during the year? Were we not in the midst of great changes 
with a new executive board to elect in Brussels? And when 
our sections and divisions had conducted their own elections 
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of chairpersons and secretaries, would not the new perma- 
nent “Professional Board” come into full and vigorous life? 

I closed the window and drew the curtains of my hotel 
room to shut out the noise of a discothéque in the street be- 
low, and on a sudden impulse and with a light step left the 
hotel for a stroll. 


Something Lost in Translation 

Next morning, my spirits buoyant from the positive reflec- 
tions of the evening before, I took my place for the main 
business session of IFLA, its Council meeting, which was 
to be conducted in the four official languages of the associa- 
tion: English, French, German, and Russian. The meeting 
was held in the large and splendid auditorium of Passage 44, 
a modern conference/exhibit center in which many of the 
main so-called “theme” addresses were to be given. 

Various introductions were effected. The secretary-gen- 
eral’s report, available before the meeting as a small booklet, 
was presented and approved. It was a detailed document 
suggesting considerable achievement. The treasurer’s report 
was also available in mimeographed form, In introducing it, 
Treasurer Giinther Pflug embarked on some extended and 
melodious remarks in German that seemed to represent sig- 
nificant comments on or modifications of the document before 
us. I turned to the English channel of my headphones for 
enlightenment. There was a protracted silence during which 
anxiously I assured myself that the French and German 
translations were going on. Then came heavy breathing punc- 
tuated every now and then by the invocation in English of 
one or other members of the blessed Trinity. The treasurer 
sat down. 

We were expected to vote on this report, and, distressed 
by my incomprehension of what had been said, I was em- 
boldened to ask from the body of the hall for a synopsis of 
the treasurers remarks. This query seemed to recapitulate 
the entire communication problem, for I was bidden to tra- 
verse the full length of the auditorium, mount the stage, and 
speak into the one public microphone prepared for use, as 
it were, at the president’s elbow. I accomplished this inter- 
minable journey with shaking knees. My complaint—that we 
were asked to vote on matters unknown to those of us who 
spoke no German—was dismissed by the formidable gentle- 
men on the platform (after a brief conference in English with 
the treasurer) with the remark that nothing of importance 
had been said. 

This somewhat ignominious foray into the field of public 
international utterance clouded my spirits, for I was led to 
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conclude that of the numerous English-speaking delegates 
from Canada, Australia, Jamaica, Nigeria, Great Britain, and 
the United States, for example, I was of a Germanless minor- 
ity so small as not to warrant the courtesy of the briefest 
explanatory comment. 

The treasurer's written report proposed to raise the dues 
of regular institutional members from 250 to 300 Dutch 
florins, and those of institutional members from developing 
countries 150 to 200. Members from several developing 
countries objected; to these brave souls encouraging words 
were spoken, and the vote was taken swiftly to adopt the 
treasurers recommendations. 

I had misunderstood what was possible in these deliberate 
and ceremonial proceedings. As the meeting continued on 
its solemn, eventless, imperturbable course, the temerity of 
my gesture and the futility of the one or two who here and 
there offered a token comment were brought home to me. 

The work of the Provisional Professional Board was re- 


Editor's Notebook 
World Library Sayings 


Many a word was spoken at the once-in-a-lifetime gathering 
of the world’s library workers, but some of the liveliest may 
never find their way into official proceedings. Among such time- 
less comments are the following: 

D. ANDERSON: “For those of you who are catalogers, the 
initials ISBD will register close to your hearts.” 

E. MOON (Aside): “Or somewhere else.” 


M. LINE: “If | am looking at you closely, | am only trying to 
study your interlending procedures.” 

M. GORMAN: “They [the cataloging experts] are reinventing 
the world, and they are reinventing it square.” 

D. BOORSTIN: “The modern librarian should be a lover and 
a champion of the book. But he cannot be bookish. He must be 
alert to see how every new technology illuminates its predeces- 
sor—and those that follow.” 


C. N. PARKINSON: “If we can identify the body politic, where 
in the country’s anatomy shall we place the library?” 


J. ROBINSON: “Our motto [in Jamaica] is books for all—not 
books for all who join the library.” 


A. THOMPSON: ‘‘Modesty is only the desire to be praised 
twice.” 


P. HARVARD-WILLIAMS: “Please speak in your native lan- 
guage—if you can.” g 
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ported. It recommended to the Executive Board that the fol- 
lowing divisions be set up: Research Libraries, Special Li- 
braries, Libraries Serving the General Public, Bibliographic 
Control, Collections and Services, Management and Tech- 
nology, Education and Research, and Regional Activities, 
each comprising various sections. This arrangement was 
brought to the Council for formal approval. There was no 
useful discussion of potential overlap or conflict. 

The election of the new Executive Board created a slight 
stir, but it brought only one surprise: no American won a 
seat, though in terms of financial contributions and strength 
of membership the United States is potentially one of the 
most powerful forces in the association. Otherwise, only two 
members of the new board were indeed new: Else Granheim 
of Norway and Jean-Pierre Clavel of France. Reelected were 
Henry Campbell of Canada, Giinther Pflug of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and Ljudmila Gvishiani of the Soviet 
Union. The last-named, along with Ms. Granheim, will at 
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least balance the dominance of men among previously elected 
board members. 

The only nominee for president of IFLA, Preben Kirke- 

gaard of the Royal Danish Library School, a man of great 
achievement and immensely dignified but benign presence, 
3 was reelected. 
k I determined to pursue these matters. Why was the United 
Sg States membership unorganized? Why was the president not 
offered the compliment of proving his mettle against worthy 
opponents? But the flux of events allowed me no time to dwell 
on these curious occurrences in an organization whose popu- 
lar and democratic bases had been formally elaborated and 
' constitutionally affirmed last year at Lausanne. Prizes were 
; given, honors bestowed, the new General Information Pro- 
gramme of Unesco clarified, a ceremonial conclusion of self- 
congratulation achieved, and a cocktail party thrown for the 
membership by the new and old Executive Boards. 

At this party I withdrew pensively to a corner, drink in 
hand, to avoid the press of an exuberant throng as noisy as 
well disciplined children released from the class of a kindly 
but authoritarian schoolmaster. I needed to chart a clear 
course for the next few days. To me the Council meeting, 
like that at Lausanne last year, had been essentially a cypher. 
It had form but no substance. The decisions of the officers 
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and various subordinate bodies taken in the year before were 
presented for formal ratification, but without debate as to 
efficacy, outcomes, or policy. I had judged that this anni- 
versary conference was essentially a time of reckoning, and 
the Council meeting either had not helped me in my own 
approach to this task or had to be placed on the debit side 
of the ledger. My problem remained. How was I to determine 
whether IFLA was growing healthily, usefully, or was in dis- 
array and perhaps in decline? 


Raw Facts, Royal Favors 


I marshalled a few facts. Some 1,700 persons from 108 
countries had registered for this conference. The King of the 
Belgians had agreed to be its patron, and various orders and 
decorations had been conferred in his behalf on ten officers of 
the association. Such royal favor is not lightly obtained 
(though the past president of IFLA, I reminded myself 
quickly, fearing complacency, was after all the General 
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Marshall of the Belgian Court). The secretary general’s report 
indicated that 152-national associations had joined; that in- 
stitutional membership alone was now at 583, a 14-percent 
increase over the previous year; meetings had been held 
regularly throughout the year; substantial publications issued; 
continued cooperation with appropriate governmental and 
non-governmental organizations achieved. Income and ex- 
penditure were up over last year, according to the treasurer’s 
report, but the budget was balanced and there seemed to be 
a trend to finance a growing proportion of the association’s 
work from its own funds rather than from special outside 
grants of limited duration. All positive, I concluded, but giv- 
ing no direct indication of spirit or substance. 

Still alone in the cocktail gathering, I studied my program 
carefully. There seemed to be a number of kinds of meetings, 
and judicious sampling, I decided, would allay my doubts and 
allow me to achieve my objective. I rose suddenly to offer 
my seat to a predatory-looking woman of uncertain years 
in a pearl choker who had caught my shoulder to steady her 
balance, and I slipped into the protective thickness of a 
group of laughing Americans. 

My course was clear, then. There were regularly through- 
out the week “theme” meetings in which eminent figures 

(Continued on p. 610.) 
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Il. A Young and Disappointed European Offers 


A Manifesto for Revolution in World Library Meetings ` 


by Alain Leens 


The author, who lives in Verviers, 
Belgium, is a young librarian-in-training 
whose gracious, affable manner makes 
him the most unlikely sort to be associ- 
ated with revolutions. But in conversa- 
tion with the editor of American Li- 


_ braries during the IFLA Congress, he 


$ _ revealed the high hopes and grave dis- 


appointments that several other young 


~ congressists seemed to share. The editor, 


seeking an articulation of these feelings, 
encouraged Leens to put them into the 


form of a manifesto. 


Translation is by Louis Jacob of Bel- 


gium, with slight revolutionary empha- 


sis (“demands” instead of “propositions”) 


added by the editor for bold-faced pur- 


poses of incitement. 


W-s the IFLA Congress a waste of 


_ time, energy, and money for this begin- 


ning librarian and my compatriots? An 
international conference in Belgium—a 


nation with relatively poor library facili- 
_ties—seemed a perfect opportunity for 
comparing our level of development 
=- with that of other countries. All conti- 
= nents and all library fields were repre- 


sented. The conference had both general 


_ Sessions open to all and smaller meetings 


_ limited to specialized audiences. 


Unfortunately, our hopes were disap- 


pointed. The open discussions boiled 
_ down to generalities. Never did they 
_ transcend such philosophical considera- 


=e, 


tions as this one: “By disseminating the 
culture of all the countries of the world, 
the library contributes to the develop- 
ment of the individual and to a rap- 


prochement between nations.” 


However pleasant and literary they 
may be, such statements are bound to 


_ discourage practitioners. We soon lost 


-_ allinterest. 


Can't Librarians Read? 

And why on earth should our presence 
have been required at meetings whose 
only purpose was to have us listen to 
texts available at the door? Librarians 
can read, can’t they? Of course, we are 
not suggesting that the texts should have 
been dealt out after the lectures. It 
would have been better to distribute 
them a few days before and make use 
of the meetings to discuss and improve 
them. (Perhaps some time should have 
been allowed for congressists to laud 
one another in private.) 

The speakers themselves proved un- 
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equal to the occasion. Most of them did 
not seem to understand what it was all 
about, and some people in the audience 
suggested they had come only for rea- 
sons of tourism. 

We were also disappointed with the 
small group discussions. The specialists 
who were brought together developed 
interesting arguments, but failed to 
translate them into terms of real libra 
activities. In my own specialty, a ss 
team concerned with library school is- 
sues was paralyzed by national differ- 
ences in educational status and curricula. 
This team should have been split up into 
several subgroups. 


IFLA was by no means a complete 
failure. By bringing together representa- 
tives of many countries, it created pro- 
fessional contacts from which we may 
expect some positive developments, 

But young library workers expect 
more practical results from such meet- 
ings. Out of constructive solutions to 
current problems, we want to build a 
positive professional future. 

More conferences of international 
scope should be organized, but several 
measures are necessary if we want them 
to be as useful as possible. 

These, in effect, are the “demands” of 
the revolution: 


ee eeseseeseseenessiossnnsssonsnssesssules 


DEMANDS 
1) Each would-be speaker must choose 
one or two precise subjects and produce a 
summary text. 


2) A jury must examine the texts and se- 


lect the speakers. 


3) A substantial number of participants 
under 30 must be in attendance. 


4) The participants must receive papers 
before the conference or at the latest on 
its first day. In the latter case, they must 
be given one or two days to prepare re- 
sponses and structure the discussions. 


5) The questions must be gathered and 
communicated to the speakers as soon as 
possible. 


6) Aided by an outline of propositions and 
questions, the discussions must focus on 
the main issues and frame those that are 
appropriate into resolutions. Such resolu- 
tions must be voted on and passed along 
to the IFLA Board for action. 


7) Representatives chosen by each group 
must see that action items reach the IFLA 
Board and are applied to Board actions. 


8) Philosophical and historical considera- 
tions as well as exaggerated laudatory di- 
gressions must be avoided during the 
debates. 


9) Extravagant conference amenities, such 
as the lavish shoulder bags of 1977, must 
be avoided. 


10) The registration fee must be reduced. 


RECLAMATIONS (EN FRANGAIS*) 


1) L’inscription au Congrés sera subordonnée 
au moins: a) au choix—par le participant— 
d'un ou deux thèmes précis; b) à la pro- 
duction d’un texte justifiant d'une re- 
cherche préalable dans le thème choisi. 


2) Le Comité Organisateur veillera ce qu'un 
bon pourcentage d'inscrits aient moins de 
30 ans. 


3) Un jury jugera le l'opportunité des textes 
envoyés et sélectionnera les intervenants. 


4) Les participants devront disposer des 
textes avant le Congrès. Ceux-ci leur 
seront envoyés préalablement ou distri- 
bués le premier jour du Congrès. Dans ce 
cas, un ou deux jours seront libres de 
séances pour que chacun puisse préparer 
ses réflexions et former son programme. 


Les questions seront centralisées et com- 
muniquées aux orateurs dès réception. 


Un document de travail sera rédigé avant 
chaque séance. II renfermera les proposi- 
tions contenues dans les textes des ora- 
teurs et les questions écrites reçues. La 
discussion aura pour but de modifier ou 
de compléter ces propositions qui seront 
votées a la fin de chaque séance et trans- 
mises au Bureau de I’IFLA. Une procédure 
précise sera déterminée pour les amende- 
ments, 


Deux des participants à chacun des 
groupes de travail seront délégués par leur 
groupe pour aider l'IFLA et veiller à la 
mise en application des résolutions. 


8) On veillera à limiter—dans le cours des 
débats—les propos philosophiques, his- 
toriques, et louangeurs. 


Les frais excessifs—tels que la distribu- ; 
tion de sacs coûteux et autres dépenses de 
standing—seront réduits. 


10) Le montant de l'inscription sera sensi- 
blement diminué. 
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*For non-English-speaking readers, and 

because manifestos sound better in 

French. —Ed. 
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such as British novelist C. P. Snow, now Lord Snow, or the 
famous French student of the book and reading, Roger 
Escarpit, discoursed on large general subjects. There were 
informational meetings such as a general one on IFLA and 
one on its Universal Bibliographic Control program. Also, 
sectional meetings such as those on cataloging, interlending, 
and library schools; here, one assumed, learned papers would 
be read and views exchanged. Finally, there were working 
group meetings such as that on corporate headings, at which 
reports were to be presented and discussed. Some of these 
were open, some not. The Standing Committee on Bibliog- 
raphy’s closed meeting would alert me to what goes on behind 
the many locked doors of IFLA; and for the curious general 
congressist and others who would read this article, I was 
determined to reveal all. I drank heartily and laughed with 
my colleagues, shaking hands with and bowing from time 
to time to European acquaintances to whom I was being 
introduced yet again. 


The Missing Link 


Having attended the ceremonious opening of the confer- 
ence on the following day at which Parkinson of Parkinson’s 
law, a Russian astronaut, a Belgian statesman, our own Li- 
brarian of Congress, and a number of other famous figures 
made eloquent, high-flown “allocutions,” I set off to carry out 
my program. This involved considerable travel, for the con- 
ference was divided between two locations, distant by a tram 
ride of some ten minutes. The Belgian organizing committee 
had arranged for delegates to ride free on city transportation, 
which made journeying easy. So from Passage 44 to the 
Palais des Congrès and the Bibliothèque Royale in the Mont 
des Arts I wended my way again and again. And as the days 
drew on, the tenuous link of the tram line increasingly seemed 
to be all that held the two parts, general and professional, of 
the conference together. Moreover, as I went from meeting 
to meeting my sense of confusion and of a shapelessness in 
the activities I attended increased. 





Editor’s Notebook 


How the World’s Librarians Party 


The library workers of the world agree on two great premises: 
1) | am underpaid, therefore | am a librarian, and 2) free food 
and drink are not to be taken lightly. 


Certainly, no librarian took them lightly at the Chateau du 
Karreveld or the residence of the U.S. Ambassador to Brussels, 
sites of two splendid parties attended by numerous Americans. 


The Chateau, in a misty fairytale setting, was rented from the 
city by Verlag Dokumentation Saur (Munich), IFLA’s publisher, 
and hundreds of congressists crossed a moat to its baroque, 
art-laden reception halls. Hands entrusted with the world’s uni- 
versal bibliographic control proved more than equal to the task 
of bringing wine to lips, and before the evening was over not 
an international barrier to library chitchat remained uncrossed. 


At the U.S. Embassy residence, scores of invited Americans 
and other nationals consumed with diplomatic dispatch the re- 
freshments offered by Ambassador Ann Cox Chambers, who 
characterized the group as the “‘brainiest” of any she’d yet 
entertained. Perhaps what distinguished the assemblage was 
its ability to eat red caviar and discuss the interchange of 
machine-readable cataloging data without skipping a byte. In 
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fact, it took Ambassador Chambers and her helpers a full ten 
minutes to quiet the crowd just long enough to praise it. 

The librarians were even more feverish in their socializing 
when books, not booze, were the catalyst. At a magnificent dis- 
play of rare treasures in the Royal Library, congressists formed 
such an animated crowd as to raise the room temperature to 
an insufferable degree. One expected the gilded books of hours 
to start melting within minutes. They somehow survived. 

As lively as these events were, none quite lived up to IFLA’s 
advance billing of “Brueghelian.” That adjective, suggesting 
peasant earthiness, was applied with greatest expectation to 
“Brueghelian Night,” an evening of street festivities toward the 
end of the IFLA week. It rained that night, unfortunately, and 
in most quarters of an old section of town there seemed to be 
more performers in folk costumes than congressists to watch 
them. Yet, there was still hope for a much-heralded peasant 
beer brewed especially for the Congress. Called IFLAMBIK, it 
awaited congressists in great wooden barrels in a cobblestoned 
alley off a square. A crowd gathered. The first barrel was tapped 
and tasted—and the downturned mouths showed the reaction. 
Never before had so many nationals made the same face. One 
Nigerian kibitzer remarked: “l think they have just discovered 
the special library flavor.” Most of the sour stuff was left. For 
the peasants. g 





We were told with clarity and authority in the information 
meetings about different aspects of IFLA’s work and pro- 
grams. These sessions, essentially initiations for neophytes 
celebrating IFLA’s anniversary, were admirable if limited to 
description and aspiration. The open section meetings were 
another story. I went from one to another of these with slow- 
ing footsteps and sinking heart. Outside the doors I picked 
up the papers, frequently solemn, superficial, and too long, 
which were read inside. A number of papers were rather dis- 
turbing in implication if not in tone. Summing up IFLA’s 
work in various areas (e.g., bibliography, education for li- 
brarianship, public libraries, and children’s work) they 
failed to suggest very many striking achievements; yet, in 
some, one could appreciate a certain spark of life that has 
continued to flicker throughout the years. 

The open meeting of the Bibliography Section was con- 
cerned a little with the future, but mainly with the Unesco/ 
IFLA Congress on National Bibliography in Paris immedi- 
ately following the IFLA meeting. It was decided that our 
section could embark on nothing new until this congress had 
formulated its recommendations, the content of which we 
would attempt to influence. This view was essentially re- 
iterated in the closed meeting of the Standing Committee, at 
which we elected a chair and treasurer. My disappointment 
that nothing more exciting or important had occurred was 
offset by the realization that if this was typical of the ubi- 
quitous closed meetings of IFLA, then little was lost to the 
general public by not attending them. 


Out of Bewilderment 

My quest to understand IFLA was bogging down in these 
sessions where a few lectured the unresponsive many about 
a range of topics of bewildering variety and sometimes of 
bewildering irrelevance. It seemed clear that other steps 
would have to be taken. I decided to seek an interview with 
the secretary-general of IFLA, Margreet Wijnstroom, and 
with Dorothy Anderson, director of the Office for UBC, the 
association’s most active unit because it is specially funded 
and staffed. Both interviews were exceptionally rewarding. 

Anderson described the work of the Office for UBC, based 
in London, and how the role of the office was changing. She 
reported that the program of International Standard Bib- 
liographic Descriptions (ISBDs)* coordinated by the Office, 
was almost complete: monographs (M) is to be revised in 
1977-78: Serials (S), Non-Book Materials (NBM), and the 
basic General description (G) have appeared; that for carto- 
graphic materials (CM) is in final proofs; and those for Printed 
Music and Old Books are in the draft stage. 

There is talk of an ISBD for journal articles for use in 
national bibliographies that index journals; a document is 
being prepared in Poland to serve as the basis for the efforts 
of a working group. Anderson believes that there will now 
be a leveling off of the work of the Office, which has been 
extraordinarily intense and productive in the few years of 
its existence. She sees its function as becoming one of main- 
taining the ISBDs and other working tools prepared under 
the aegis of the office and responding to requests for work- 
shops and seminars while continuing its editorial and secre- 


*For those who haven’t minded their ISBDs lately, a memory 
jog: ISBDs prescribe the elements and their order in a bib- 
liographic description. Their adoption internationally will facil- 
itate the exchange of bibliographic data and is a step in the imple- 
mentation of IFLA’s program for Universal Bibliographic Control. 
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tarial activities. A major new task assigned to it in Brussels, 
however, was the examination of authority control systems, 
a subject of the greatest complexity. Anderson paid glowing 
tribute to the energetic and intelligent work of her assistants 
Rosamund Kerr and Tom Clark. 


Now this was most satisfactory. Here was much useful 
work either accomplished or underway by competent and 
dedicated persons. Here, too, was a sense of direction, an 
appreciation of the scope and limits of the work of the Office 
for UBC in the larger framework of IFLA. I departed from 
Anderson, waving to her two assistants, with a buoyant step. 

This sense of pleasure was heightened as I discussed 
broader matters with Secretary-General Wijnstroom, a hand- 
some, rather imposing woman very confident that IFLA is a 
healthy and viable organization. It has been growing rapidly, 
and, in her view, has had little time to “sleep on” its options 
and priorities. Its change of governance has also created 
much confusion, but one should not forget that the new 
structure was only just coming into operation at Brussels, 


Editor's Notebook 
The Real IFLA 


More than a state of mind, the great World Congress of Li- 
brarians found expression in a number of three-dimensional 
objets. For example, one could purchase an ample green IFLA 
cookout apron, which a snide American described as “the pits 


in barbecue wear.” IFLA T-shirts were also available. 


_ As part of an $80 registration fee, each congressist received 
a gleaming green and gold metal badge forged in the Soviet 
Union and a Samsonite shoulder bag of a lovely supple vinyl 
called “natural beige.” Not only did such luxury weigh heavily 


on the conscience of frugal congressists, but into each bag had 
_ been loaded the entire output of the world’s printing industry 


over the past four centuries. | } 
Most significant was the smallest of IFLA realia, an official 


- Belgian postage stamp commemorating the congress. It was 


especially impressive to the Americans, who were unable to 
secure philatelic satisfaction from their own postal service dur- 
ing ALA’s centennial year. With one such 10-franc stamp and 
another for 22, delegates from the States could mail home Brus- 
sel’s most popular postcard—the Manneken-Pis Fountain. O 
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and there were yet matters that could not be settled until 
the Council met next year.. 

The time scale according to which international organiza- 
tions work, she observed, is not generally understood. They 
simply cannot move with the simplicity and speed of na- 
tional or local organizations, and many of IFLA’s critics do 
not appreciate this (a remark this critic took to be as much 
innocent rationalization as reasonable rebuke). 

Wijnstroom also recognized that the work of the Office for 
UBC has reached a plateau. She pointed out that a major 
new direction for the association is to be the implementation 
over the next several years of its program, Universal Avail- 
ability of Publications (UAP), the nucleus of an office for 
which is the Office for International Lending housed within 
the British Library Lending Division at Boston Spa. This is 
not the formal headquarters for the UAP program, however, 
and a working group is attempting to formalize arrangements 
for one. 

She stressed the need to strengthen IFLA’s work in the 
Third World through regional development programs, and 
observed that the problems, here as elsewhere in IFLA, are 
as basic as getting people who had made an initial commit- 
ment to work regularly and constantly. 

One of the association’s more important policies is to 
decentralize the work of sections and professional units so 
that the secretariat in the Hague remains just that. In the 
future a professional unit to deal with management problems 
might be created and located if possible in the United States. 
The Executive Board, however, believes that the UAP pro- 
gram should have top priority for the next few years, as it 
forms a natural complement to the UBC program. 

The question came up of the relations of IFLA and the 
International Federation for Documentation (a subject dear 
to my own heart), and Wijnstroom reiterated her hope that 
closer ties between the secretariats of the two organizations 
might be formed, something that might be achieved if they 
were located in the same building. This conjunction nearly 
took place several years ago, but FID had suddenly with- 
drawn from this step. 


In Good Hands 


Certainly, I concluded as I left Wijnstoom’s conference 
office, the management of IFLA’s organizational affairs ap- 
pears to be in competent hands. I retired to my hotel room 
to reflect on the proceedings of the entire public gathering. 
As I had gone on my rounds, I had grown depressed and 
uncertain about the vitality and value of IFLA. These feel- 
ings were shared by many colleagues with whom I had talked. 
Speaking to these two officers, I had regained some sense of 
achievement, of confidence in the development of the organi- 
zation, and of its worth. 

Was the problem the conference itself? Last year in 
Lausanne I had similar feelings. Having pondered these mat- 
ters for some time, holding the curtain aside and staring un- 
seeing from my window into the street, I came to some 
tentative conclusions. 

Too much is closed at the conference. As a result one has 
no clear idea of what is going on organizationally, what is 
being decided. About a year after the conference, the IFLA 
Annual appears with full minutes of important meetings 
(Executive Board, Professional Board, and so on). Full in- 
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formation about them is thus eventually available. The mem- 
bership, however, has no general participation in these 
meetings as they occur. There is not enough debate on the 
work of the association and no provision to observe its 
machinery in action. 

On the other hand, papers are unrefereed, as far as I could 
tell. They are read even when available in print in the official 
languages of the association prior to the meetings in which 
they are presented. As a result general professional issues 
are not much discussed. Moreover, the simultaneous trans- 
lation, when discussion does occur, is often appalling. Given 
that the translators are brave volunteers, they are neverthe- 
less uneven in skills (weakest in German to English at both 
Lausanne and Brussels). As a result, communication already 
necessarily difficult is further impeded. 


As an international forum for exchanging ideas, IFLA 
conferences are wanting, I decided. As an organization in 
close touch with its membership, an organization whose 
policy and actual work respond to the needs and criticisms 
of the membership, it is also wanting. As an organization ac- 
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complishing some useful, perhaps indispensable work, it 
enjoys some success. 
Membership participation, stimulation of debate, discus- 


Study Grant, Essay Prize Available 


American library educators need not apply, but teachers 
of library science in developing countries are eligible for 
a new grant to help them study in Western Europe. Made 
in honor of IFLA’s 50th anniversary, the grant consists of 
10,000 Dutch guilders (approximately $4,130) annually over 
1978-1987. Donor is Martinus Nijhoff publishers of The 
Hague, celebrating its 125th year in business. Yearly dead- 
line: Feb. 1. Write Secretary General, IFLA, P.O.B. 82128, 
2508 EC The Hague, The Netherlands. 


All nationals under 40 are eligible for IFLA’s Sevensma 
Prize for along essay on libraries in relation to current prob- 
lems. The cash awars (some $675) is given only when an 
essay is considered worthy. This year, just one entry was 
submitted—and it wasn’t good enough. Write IFLA. 
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_ sion; criticism—these are what is needed. Closed doors need 

to be flung open. Scheduling needs to be changed so that 
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professional and organizational questions can be systematic- 
ally examined. These thoughts, I decided, were the last 


Reflections by a Losing Candidate for IFLA Office 


Ill. Innocents Abroad 


the curtain and turned to my packing. 
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touches I needed for my portrait of IFLA aetat 50. I dropped 
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On the U.S. Influence on World Library Programs 


Aithough I had been an observer of 
IFLA activities for several years, it was 
not until last year, after being nominated 
by seven U.S, library associations for the 
IFLA Executive Board, that I began to 

look critically at IFLA and its programs. 
For me the crucial question was to de- 
cide how much of my time and energy 
IFLA merited. Some cynics have as- 
serted that participation in IFLA merely 
affords a justification to travel. To a cer- 
tain degree this may be true, but no one 
need feel defensive; it is a universal 
practice. 


IFLA Now Significant 


One must, however, look closer. What 
significance does IFLA have for Ameri- 
can librarianship? Five years ago this 
question may have been difficult to an- 
swer. Not so today. IFLA is addressing 
important issues central to national and 
international network development. Sub- 
stantial progress has already been made 
toward achieving the elusive goal of 
universal bibliographic control. Equally 
important to American librarians is the 
high program priority assigned to the 
creation of authority control files. And 
finally, more attention is being given to 
improving the availability of publica- 
tions through the Universal Availability 
of Publications (UAP) program. These 
goals are worthy of our attention. 
IFLA recently completed an organi- 
-~ zational restructuring. Those who recall 
ALA’s ACONDA years will empathize 
with this painful, laborious process. Many 
Americans were and remain skeptical 
about the advisability of the IFLA re- 
organization from the American point of 
view. Some feared East/West politics 
might intrude into the arena of profes- 
sional activities. One problem was the 
new voting procedures—so obscure that 
no one but the most devoted IFLA 
aficionado is likely to comprehend them. 


The new election procedures give the 
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appearance of a representative democ- 
racy; but this characteristic does not 
guarantee an effective international or- 
ganization, since IFLA must accommo- 
date different social, political, and eco- 
nomic systems, some of which are them- 
selves not democratic. Because the 
United States agreed to the reorganiza- 
tion plan, however, U.S. participants 
must learn to cope if they are to influ- 
ence the course of IFLA’s future. The 
question is how to proceed. 

The dilemma facing American repre- 
sentatives to IFLA stems from the way 
the library profession is organized in this 
country. The responsibility for organiz- 
ing and coordinating the American dele- 
gation rests with the executive secre- 
taries of the seven participating profes- 
sional organizations. True to American 
politics in general, these seven associa- 
tions rarely speak with a unified voice 
on any single issue. In contrast, most 
European professional organizations are 
centralized; they speak with but one 
voice. 


Shall We Horsetrade? 


It is possible, however, for the Ameri- 
can delegation to horsetrade votes. One 
European librarian, in fact, was over- 
heard at Brussels to say that if the 
Americans would select persons accept- 
able to Europeans, their election would 
be assured. Although political maneuver- 
ing is a fact of contemporary life, such 
practices are not in the best interests 
of IFLA. The United States should not 
make itself beholden to any country for 
its rightful place on the governing bodies 
of IFLA. In fact, no country should be 
placed in the position of supplicant. The 


*The American Library Association, Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, Association of 
Research Libraries, Music Library Associa- 
tion, American Association of Law Libraries, 
Medical Library Association, and Art Li- 
braries Society of North America. 
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current voting rules tend to create a- 
politicized environment, and for that 
reason the rules are of dubious merit in 
my judgment. 
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The situation is also complicated by tp 2 
a new provision giving votes to indi- 
vidual libraries as well as associations. __ 


Already more than a hundred American 
libraries have joined IFLA. Unfortu- 
nately, few have shown any interest in 


participating directly in IFLA affairs; _ 
their motivation for joining seems to re- 


flect a desire to collect IFLA publica- 


tions. Few American libraries bothered 


to cast their vote in the recent election. 


American Apathy Shortsighted 


Frankly, most American librarians are _ Ka 


apathetic about international librarian- 
ship. I am convinced this attitude is 
shortsighted because technology has 
transformed what once was only a vision, 
that of an international bibliographic 


network, into a distinct possibility. The _ 


task of U.S. librarians is to organize for 
meaningful participation in IFLA affairs. 


This year the responsibility for organ- 


izing the American delegation was left 
to a few association executive directors. 
This proved to be a mistake, for a few 
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executives cannot represent the entire __ 


spectrum of ideas or opinions. 

Participation must be broadened. Our 
delegates would profit from the ideas of 
all interested professionals. Organizing 
through the ALA International Rela- 


tions Roundtable (with emphasis on 


+ 


Roundtable rather than ALA) is one ap- _ ie 


proach for promoting participation at 
the professional grass roots level. 

If IFLA is to become more than a 
European-oriented organization, it must 
shed what remains of its “clubby” image. 


ri 


To become influential, however, Ameri- _ 


cans must learn to play by the existing __ . 


rules. Otherwise we will continue to be, | 


as many of us discovered this year, in- | 
nocents abroad. 
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A Mission Statement for Public Libraries 


Guidelines for Public Library Service: Part | 


Prepared by ALA’s Public Library Assn. Goals, Guidelines, and Standards Committee 


For review by the public library community, the committee presents this interim 
document—the first in over a decade to guide public library managers and 
lay decision-makers in assessing public library services. 


The Board of Directors of the Public Library Association 
adopted a draft of the following statement June 28 at the 
ALA 1977 Annual Conference. It constitutes Part I of Guide- 
lines for Public Library Service in the last quarter of the 20th 
century. Part II, the concluding section, will deal with the 
implications of this Mission Statement. It is not possible in 
such a brief document to convey the urgency of the public 
library's situation in the close of this decade. The results of 
a current PLA project—to design a process of standards de- 
velopment—should give lay and professional library leaders 
the tools to develop an entirely new approach to library 
standards. When these guidelines are complete they will 
replace the 1966 public library standards and will serve as 
the profession's guide to public library development until the 
publication of new standards in the mid-1980s.—Peter Hiatt, 
School of Librarianship, University of Washington, Chair, 
PLA Goals, Guidelines, and Standards Committee. 


Background 


Por many years the Public Library Association (PLA) 
has prepared and published standards for public libraries 
and public library systems. Public library managers have 
used the standards primarily for justifying budget requests 
and for self appraisal. The profession has used the standards 
as a basis for library development, for improving the delivery 
of library services, and especially for its concept of public 
library systems. The preface to the most recent standards 
prepared by PLA, Minimum Standards for Public Library 
Systems, 1966, notes that public librarians were somewhat 
uneasy about the document: 


The members of the division who voted to approve [the 
standards] were unanimous in calling for continuous 
revision . . . because the rapidity of change in modern 
life makes it impossible to foretell what changes are in 
the making, each with its impact on public libraries and 
those whom they serve.1 


When PLA charged its Standards Committee to revise the 
standards in 1970, the committee was well aware of dissatis- 
faction with the earlier document. The committee decided 
that it was neither feasible nor appropriate to attempt a tradi- 
tional, relatively minor, update of Minimum Standards for 
Public Library Systems, 1966. Instead, the committee em- 


1 Minimum Standards for Public Library Systems, 1966. Chicago, 
ALA, 1967, p.vi. 
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barked on what has become a radically different approach 
to developing standards for public libraries. 

The committee determined that it was time for the pro- 
fession to turn library standards around and start with the 
needs of communities and individuals rather than with 
needs of an institution. In keeping with this philosophy, the 
committee asked three task forces, experts in services for 
children, young adults, and adults, to consider the needs of 
these groups and to develop`working papers describing pub- 
lic library service that would “meet user needs (actual and 
potential) at the community level.”? The Standards Commit- 
tee would then use these working papers in their deliberations. 

After trying various approaches and struggling for some 
time with the new ideas presented in the resulting working 
papers, the Standards Committee, now the Goals, Guide- 
lines, and Standards Committee, concluded that it was no 
longer appropriate for a committee of public library leaders 
to propose a single set of standards which would be valid for 
all public libraries. Instead, the committee recommended 
that PLA develop a process which any public library or pub- 
lic library system could use to set its own standards, to plan 
and evaluate service programs appropriate to the needs of 
a specific community. Because it would be impossible for a 
volunteer committee of busy practitioners to design this 
process and prepare materials which libraries could use to 
implement it, the Goals, Guidelines, and Standards Commit- 
tee proposed that this work be done by a professional research 





“Although the mission of the public library 
today has its roots in the society of the past, 
the milieu in which the public library now 
functions demands shifts of emphasis 
radical in degree if not in kind.” 





team. The committee broadcast a request for a research pro- 
posal, and interviewed researchers who proposed to do the 
work. | 

In the spring of 1976 a document entitled “The Process of 
Standards Development for Community Library Service: A 
Proposed Research Study” was approved by the PLA Board 
and by the Executive Board of ALA. In January 1977 the 


2“Community Library Services—Working Papers on Goals and 
Guidelines,” School Library Journal, Sept., 1973, p.21-27. 
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y was sibinitton to the U.S. Office of Education Office 


of Libraries and Learning Resources. In August USOE’s Li- 
brary Research and Demonstration Branch granted $140,000 
to support the 21-month research effort which began in Octo- 
ber 1977. The project is being carried out by King Research, 
Inc., with Vernon E. Palmour as principal investigator. 

The study constitutes Phase I and II of a three-phase proj- 
ect. Phase I involves the tentative design of a standards de- 
velopment process. Existing knowledge on the subject will 
be examined, evaluated, and synthesized. Areas requiring 
further investigation will be identified, and additional work 
will be done in these areas as necessary. Then a series of 


manuals will be drafted describing how a library should pro- — 


ceed in completing the steps of the standards development 
process. An important aspect of this phase, and indeed the 
key to the significance of this research, will be the identifica- 
tion and development of measures of library output. All pre- 
vious standards have measured input (e.g., number of books, 
per capita support, personnel requirements), The new ap- 
proach to standards will focus on service output. 

In Phase II the methodology for development of standards 
will be tested in the field. Draft manuals will be revised in 
the light of the field test and will be readied for publication 
by ALA. In Phase III, which will be designed later, the 
process will be applied in a large number of different com- 
munities throughout the country and monitored by a research 
team. Results will include a variety of examples of the appli- 
cation of the process and ranges of results from measurement 
of service outputs. These data can be used as guides for other 
libraries in planning and evaluating their services. 


Rationale for the Present Statement 


Because Minimum Standards for Public Library Systems, 
1966 is now over a decade old and because the three-phase 
project will take several years to complete, the PLA Board 
charged its Goals, Guidelines, and Standards Committee to 
prepare an interim document to guide public library man- 
agers and lay decision-makers in their efforts to see that their 
communities receive the level of library services they need 


“Access now implies innovative, imagin- 
ative delivery techniques which overcome 
geographic, educational, physical, and 
psychological barriers, as well as conve- 
nient location and hours open.” 


and deserve. A Mission Statement is the first part of that 
document. The second part, Imperatives for Service, will 
identify implications of the mission statement for specific 
areas of public library operations. The Goals, Guidelines, and 
Standards Committee has already begun working with na- 
tional subcommittees to identify the implications of this new 
mission statement to governance, structure, personnel devel- 
opment, selection, organization, and bibliographic control of 
materials and information, physical facilities, and delivery 
systems. 

The nation’s public libraries are in serious Snb, For the 
most part, the public library of today is still geared to the 


~ 
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peat sans of the 19th century which seated it. It is the 
intent of the mission statement to show that the needs of 
society at the close of the 20th century demand that the pub- 
lic library change and that the public library assume a strong 
leadership role. The focus of the mission statement is on the 
output of the public library—user-oriented services which 
meet certain needs of citizens and society as only the public 
library can meet them. 


Societal Change 


Ín its 19th-century beginnings the American public li- 
brary was an agency structured to respond to certain basic 


societal needs. In the 20th century, changes have occurred 


in society which suggest altered views of the mission of the 
public library and correspondingly in the structure of its ser- 
vices. Although the mission of the public library today has 
its roots in the society of the past, the milieu in which the ` 
public library now functions demands shifts of emphasis 
radical in degree if not in kind. Among these new factors in 
American society demanding a new institution are: 

1) Runaway Social Change 

By virtue of new forms of communication, undreamed of 
in previous revolutionary periods, nearly everyone is simul- 
taneously present at all major events, as aired, for example, 
on the 6 o'clock TV news. The natural tendency of revolution 
to destroy the old order before building a new one is now no 
longer restrained. Society is thus in genuine danger of de- 
stroying the positive insights, attitudes, and values of the 
past before they can be assimiliated into a more civilized new 
order. 

Society needs an agency to operate, as it were, in the eye 
of the revolutionary storm, to keep the radical new thrust in 
some continuity with the past and to help preserve and 
bridge the future. Society needs an agency to preserve and 
make widely accessible the record of past human experience 


—to stimulate thoughtful people everywhere to discern posi- 


tive insights and values from the past and to assimilate them 
into the new order. The mass media—press, TV, radio, etc.— 
by their very nature tend to concentrate on the current scene 
rather than on the past. 

Because change now occurs so rapidly, the majority of 
individuals and institutions today suffer future shock—a sense 
of alienation from the world and from themselves, a sense of 
powerlessness in coping with, let alone controlling, the direc- 
tion of life. To enable individuals and institutions to cope 
with future shock, society needs an agency to identify rela- 
tionships in the fast-flowing river of change and to maintain 
the record of new ideas, technologies, and values, so that in- 
dividuals and institutions will be able to perceive and then 
control the direction of change as it relates to each person’s 
particular life experience. 


2) Exponential Increase in the Volume and Com- 
plexity of the Record of Human Experience 
Perhaps for the first time in history, barriers to the human 
record exist not so much in a scarcity of material as in a glut. 
Unprecedented increases in the record, stemming partly from 
the knowledge explosion itself and partly from the capacity 


of technology to record and preserve everything in a multi- 


plicity of forms (print, nonprint, and electronic), have re- 
sulted in a growing mass of trivial and redundant material 
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which threatens to engulf the information seeker. This occurs 
at a time when the need for authentic information is greater 
than ever. 

As a consequence of this information overload, the role of 
libraries for several thousand years, which emphasizes the 
preservation of the human record, has now become more 
complex, requiring hard decisions not only about what is to 
be preserved but also about what is to be discarded. Deci- 
sions are, and must be, made to erase portions of the record 
deemed to be insignificant, irrelevant, and unrepresentative, 
in order that the useful and pertinent be accessible. 

Although the process of erasing no longer needed data has 
been commonplace in today’s society (for example, large 
data banks supporting daily editions of newspapers are erased 
regularly), there is as yet no agency accountable to the com- 
munity as a whole accepting this responsibility. Most deci- 
sions to erase information are made today at the local and 
typically at the institution level. If, however, information is 
to be erased, lost for all time, then society needs as demo- 
cratic a process as possible to diffuse this responsibility and 
involve as many people as possible in determining which 
data is to be preserved and which data is to be erased. 





“Society needs an agency to digest, 
evaluate, and make responsible decisions 
to retain or erase the materials produced.”’ 





Society needs an agency to guide the user at all levels to 
the most significant representative materials to meet each 
individual's need for information, knowledge, and ideas. In 
order to meet those needs, society needs an agency to digest, 
evaluate, and make responsible decisions to retain or to erase 
the materials produced. Society needs an agency with ac- 
countability to the whole community to assume leadership 
in coordinating the numerous agencies and institutions which 
generate, preserve, and disseminate the current record of 
experience. Society needs an agency to maintain certain por- 
tions of the record and to deyelop effective networks capable 
of supplying the record when and where it is needed. 


3) Total Egalitarianism 


For the first time in history, the concept of the right of 
every individual to determine her or his own destiny, and 
the obligation of every individual to contribute to social deci- 
sion is now becoming operative. Correlative to our practical 
acceptance of the equality of all citizens is the need of all 
people for access to the record of human experience, both 
past and present. Society needs an agency that can actively 
bring every person, regardless of age, education, language, 
religion, ethnic and cultural background, and mental and 
physical health, into effective contact with the human record. 


4) Depletion of Natural Resources 


For the first time in American history, the possibility, in- 
deed the probability, is becoming generally recognized that 
natural resources, especially energy resources, are not un- 
limited and that these resources may be eroded or even ex- 
hausted in the foreseeable future. Society is also becoming 
aware of how we have over-used and misused the environ- 
ment and thus are in danger of destroying the possibility of 
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life on this planet, let alone its quality. : 

This situation, now recognized throughout society, is prob- 
ably the death knell to American frontier isolationism men- 
tality because problems of ecology and energy are clearly 
global and underscore the interdependence of all nations. 
The situation signals the end of the American dream of un- 
limited expansion, unlimited power, and unlimited mobility. 
It signals a rethinking of what underlies our concepts of the 
“good life”:—a reexamination of national, institutional, and 
individual priorities. 

It is possible that the danger in which society now finds 
itself will be the catalyst for a flowering of scientific and 
humanistic creativity: the discovery of new sources of energy 
and new technologies to restore and improve the environment. 

In the face of a world which may be vastly altered, society 
needs an agency to help people to be realistic, to plan rather 
than to panic. Society needs an agency to help people keep 
abreast of the ecological facts as they develop, to separate 
ecological truth from the accelerating currents of propaganda 
and special interests, and to draw upon the wisdom of past 
experience as we reassess our values and options, both indi- 
vidual and social. 

These four factors in society as it is today—Runaway Social 
Change, Exponential Increase in the Volume and Complexity 
of the Record of Human Experience, Total Egalitarianism 
and Depletion of Natural Resources—suggest a new focus 
for the mission of the public library, with correlative shifts 
in its governance and administration, its delivery structure, 
its materials (in both content and form), its personnel and 
required competencies, its services, and its relationships to 
other libraries and allied cultural, educational, social, and 
informational agencies. 

The public library meets broad social needs, but its charac- 
teristic mode of operation is individualized whether the user 
is a person, a group, an organization, a business, or a govern- 
ment. It is therefore essential that the public library focus 
not only on major social trends but also on techniques to 
identify and meet unique individual needs. 


A Look at Several Key Words 


B efore examining responses to today’s societal needs, it 
is necessary to look at several key words which once described 
adequately the traditional function of the public library. The 
words are still relevant, but their meanings have already been 
expanded and modified. The following random examples 
illustrate: 

Access now implies innovative, imaginative delivery tech- 
niques which overcome geographic, educational, physical, 
and psychological barriers, as well as convenient location and 
hours open. f 

Community means not only a narrow geographic service 
support area but also the wider area—regional, state, national, 
and international—to which every local library must be con- 
nected. Community means also not only the narrow group 
of educated people, often middle class, who are the tradi- 
tional library users, but literally everyone, rich and poor, 
educated and illiterate, majority and minority, young and 
old, healthy and handicapped, eager and apathetic. 

The cultural role of the public library has shifted from the 
19th-century view of the public library as an agency of ac- 
culturization, of Americanization, of standardization of life 
style and values, to an agency which recognizes cultural and 
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ethnic differences and encourages pride in one’s own and 
appregiation of different cultural heritages. 

Evaluation means not only measurement of input (dollars, 
volumes, staff, buildings) but, more importantly, measure- 
ment of output. The social indicators to measure library out- 
put have yet to be defined. 

Information now includes not only the sum total of re- 
corded human experience—factual, imaginative, scientific, 
and humanistic—but also the unrecorded experience which 
is available only from human resources to which library users 
may be referred. 

Lay control of public libraries now includes not only gov- 
erning boards but also multiple advisory groups representa- 


cratic patterns toward participatory structures for shared 
decision-making. 

Organization involves vastly complex systems which not 
only classify materials by subject or form but provide keys 
and cross connections leading to interdisciplinary insights 
and to wisdom and enjoyment, stimulation and pleasure. 


Reference is shifting from the process of answering ques- 
tions by using printed sources to answering questions as well 
from locally created files of community-based information, 
by referring inquiries to human resources, and by searching 
computerized data bases. 

Selection now carries a stronger connotation since the 
voluminous current record demands hard decisions about 
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tive of today’s pluralistic communities. 


Library system means the affiliation of libraries of all types. 

Local support increasingly means an as yet undetermined 
alternative to the inequities of the property tax. 

Management is moving from rigid, hierarchical, bureau- 





Ideas in Guidelines Elicit Mixed Reviews — from “Dramatic” and “Helpful” 


Let’s Face—and Debate—Reality 


I read the guidelines with a growing sense 
of enthusiasm, for I could visualize public 
libraries finally addressing one of society’s 
most severe, yet still not generally recog- 
nized problems—information overload. 
There has been much talk about how to 
keep abreast of current developments, but 
let’s begin to face reality. Neither individu- 
als, private firms, nor government agencies 
have shown an ability to cope successfully 
with today’s complex, social, political, and 
economic problems. We have become almost 
engulfed in a sea of data; we can no longer 
sort the important from the trivial. 

The proposed guidelines represent a 
dramatic departure from the roles society 
has traditionally perceived for libraries. 
The public library should play a more cen- 
tral role in organizing, collecting, sifting, 
and packaging information to meet the 
needs of groups and individuals. This is a 
heavy responsibility, for when one assumes 
the role of interpreter and packager, one 
becomes vulnerable to the danger of prac- 
ticing censorship. If the library envisioned 
by the drafters of these guidelines were to 
become a reality, librarianship could then 
rightfully justify its claim to the status of 
a profession. 

Although little in the document is entirely 
new, taken as a totality, the sum does not 
describe the contemporary public library as 
I know it. The philosophy behind this docu- 
ment will be controversial and merits a full 
professional debate. However, a debate on 
such an issue would be refreshing, consider- 
ing the debates that have highlighted most 
recent ALA meetings. 

RicHArD M. DoucGHERTY, University 
Librarian, University of California/ 
Berkeley 


New Apologia for the Neighbor 

My career has been limited to academic 
libraries, so I can react to this document 
only as an outsider looking in. Three brief 
observations: 
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erasure as well as preservation of materials. 


ment. 


1) I consider it a very healthy thing in- 
deed that PLA is recommending a rational, 
structured planning process. We have too 
often in the past leaped directly into ad hoc 
tactical planning without first agreeing on 
our objectives, with results reminiscent of 
the pilot who did not know what his destina- 
tion was but was pleased that he was mak- 
ing such good time. What is being done 
here is better. 

2) It will be a real help to many (in- 
cluding, I suspect, some librarians) to have 
a statement of mission defining the self- 
perception of the 20th century public li- 
brary. It has sometimes been difficult in 
recent years to know how to respond to the 
neighbor across the back fence who re- 
ported that he had voted for the library 
bond issue because he thought it would 
mean more books in the community, only to 
learn later that the library had begun oper- 
ating a TV channel and circulating garden 
tools. He thought he’d been had. The new 
apologia might help the profession deter- 
mine as well what it should not do as what 
it should. 

3) I fear that some research librarians 
will be uncomfortable with the document’s 
emphasis on “erasing” all “trivia” from the 
human record. There are, after all, those 
among us who believe that there can be no 
such thing as trivial human experience, that 
trivia can exist only in the eye of a beholder. 

On the whole, the new document appeals 
to me as coherent, comprehensive, judicious, 
and statesmanlike, and I congratulate the 
public library community on it. 

Davw Kaser, Professor, Graduate 
Library School, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 


Flexible Approach Helpful at 
Home and Abroad 

PLA’s initiative in producing guidelines 
for public library services in the last quarter 
of the 20th century comes at a time when 
most of the large library systems in North 
America are taking a close look at their 


Support means shared support among all levels of govern- 


Target groups is now understood to include all current and 
potential individuals and groups in society. This list is end- 


management structure. All must change and 
adapt to the transformations in the financial 
support base evident in North American 
urban life. 

In response to local community pressures, 
the Toronto Public Library, a part of the 
Metropolitan Toronto regional system, has 
brought about many new administrative 
arrangements in the past three years. Among 
them are the creation of formal branch and 
area committees that provide for citizen 
participation in management decision mak- 
ing; more staff union participation in inter- 
nal management; more trustee interaction 
with local appointing agencies; and a pro- 
posed new method of creating library trustee 
boards in Metropolitan Toronto. 

Large and small regional public library 
systems in Canada and the United States 
are carrying out similar changes. The flexi- 
ble approach of the new PLA guidelines 
can only help this rationalization of public 
library management. The guidelines are 
very welcome at this time because they 
carry the message of democratic public li- 
brary organization to all who share this 
interest. Many national groups outside the 
United States are discovering that their 
library systems no longer respond to the 
needs of the times, and citizen and library 
leaders are searching for new definitions of 
their role. The IFLA Public Library Stan- 
dards, although recently reissued, need 
further adaptation to meet changing times. 
This revision will be helped immeasurably 
by PLA’s statement. Its appearance at this 
moment is most opportune for the inter- 
national as well as the North American 
scene. Public library management every- 
where seeks a window toward the future. 

H. CAMPBELL, Chief Librarian, 
Toronto Public Library, 
First Vice President, IFLA 


No Room for Joy? 


The introduction and rationale comprise 
almost one-third of this statement, but if 
we stick with it to read: “The nation’s pub- 
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2) Organize this human record so that access can be made ~~ 


important to understand the individual client-in-situation 
than to develop profiles of such groups. 

These examples of expanding concepts could be multi- 
plied. They illustrate how changing social needs have already 
modified and conditioned the ways in which the public li- 
brary discharges its function and determines its priorities. 


Needed Responses 


lr one were to invent an information agency to respond to 
the social needs of today, that new agency would need to 
perform the following services: 
1) Provide access to the human records of the past—factual, 
imaginative, scientific, and humanistic—partly through its own 
collections and partly through an effective network linking 
all collections in the region, state, nation, and the world. 


to it from a myriad of directions allowing not only the facts 
but also the wisdom in the record to be retrieved. The agency 
would facilitate cross connections within the record, among _ 
many disciplines, many literary forms, many periods of 
history. 


3) Collect, translate, and organize the human record on all — a 


intellectual levels in many packages, print and nonprint. 
4) Conduct a vigorous program of dissemination dramatiz- 


_ ing the relevance of the record of past and present human 


experience to resolving today’s problems. The program would 
include public information about what is available, guidance _ 
to individuals in its use, and group activities designed to 
foster interpersonal dialogue. 

5) Develop, in cooperation with other information agencies 
and libraries, a responsible policy for preserving and erasing 
portions of humankind’s voluminous current record as de- 


scribed in the section dealing with the Exponential Increase A 


to “Controversial” 


lic libraries are in serious trouble,” we are 
hooked. Nothing captures attention like ad- 
versity unless it’s controversy, and public 
libraries have more than their share of both 
these days. 

The most intriguing idea here is the one 
about the need for a responsible agency to 
erase data. Shades of the windy discussions 
pro and con weeding, usually carried on 
between the proponents for intellectual 
freedom and those for social responsibility! 
The argument presented here is indeed per- 
suasive, and, if controversy is a sign of 
vigor, this question alone should keep the 
public library vibrantly alive until another 
century or so has passed. 

This statement suffers from a heavy em- 
phasis on information as the great stock in 
trade of the public library. This emphasis 
can chill the interest and diminish the sup- 
port of those who are equally concerned 
with the public library as a purveyor of joy. 
My own view is that for children, young 
people, or indeed any people to whom the 


public library is formidably new, joy—in 


the form of murder mysteries, rock cassettes, 
or story hours—is information. And in the 
somewhat impressionistic glossary embed- 
ded in this mission statement, there is room 
for that in the definition given for informa- 
tion. 

The mission statement reflects some of 
the public library’s best characteristics: 
flexibility and toughness, clarity of vision, 
and dreaminess. It also offers enough space 
for ideas to move around in, while still pro- 
viding a good fit for the ideas which form 
its foundation. 

Preccy SULLIVAN, Assistant 
Commissioner for Extension Services, 
Chicago Public Library 


Trustee Input Essential 

Library trustees should greet the Mission 
Statement of the Guidelines for Public Li- 
brary Service with considerable enthusiasm 
because it repeats what the best trustees 
have been saying for years: Let the com- 
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munity’s needs be met. This has not always 
happened when librarians have tried to 
meet standards, but it may happen if the 
process study is successful. 

Trustees have been uneasy about quan- 
titative standards because such standards 
were either dismally low or unrealistically 
high or not easily applicable to local situa- 
tions. While sometimes useful as quotable 
bases for securing budgetary support from 
municipal officials or voters, the typical 
standards were easy to challenge and hard 
to justify as goals and objectives. 

Community participation is a difficult ele- 
ment to implement. Many communities (or 
at least those parts of the community usually 
invited to participate) are not unhappy with 


the 19th-century library described in the 


Mission Statement as still geared to the social 
needs of that period. Many people and in- 
stitutions have not felt comfortable in the 
20th century. In its recognition of change 
and the impact of change on libraries, the 
Mission Statement is considerably ahead of 
many libraries, librarians, and trustees. 
However, I hope that in developing the 
manuals, which are the key to the success 
of the method envisioned in the research 
project, these guidelines will be included as 
starting points. 

I would warn that trustee input is essen- 
tial to the success of the process of standards 
development. It is not a platitude to say 
that.trustees govern their libraries; it is a 
political fact, even when the role is largely 
advisory. A planning process will fail unless 
trustees are full partners and part of the 
conduit to the community. If library boards 
are not converts to the community approach, 
their librarians are unlikely to succeed in 
energizing the community. 

ALICE Innric, Director of Civic and 
Cultural Programs, Moraine Valley 
Community College, Palos Hills, 

Illinois, and ALA Executive Board 
member 


Reeducation Needed for All 

To meet the new guidelines for public 
libraries in rapidly changing heterogeneous 
society, librarians will need to be reeducated 


in their basic approach to the dissemination 
of information. This new approach must 
take the following forms: 

1) Librarians must now begin to view 
their role as active rather than passive. They 
must become skilled as evaluative mediators 
of information. This will require them to 
be knowledgeable enough in related subject 
fields to judiciously assess the relevance and 
quality of material and to reduce it to a 
usable form. In order to make appropriate 
evaluative judgments, librarians must pos- 
sess the interpersonal skills which will allow 
them to fully comprehend the user’s infor- 
mation demands. This will require specific 
skills in assessing the technical quality of 
information, media production, question 
negotiations, and community assessment. 

Librarians must also develop public re- 
lations and organizational skills to aid them 
in coordinating community information. 
They will have to establish the library as 
a legitimate agency for coordinating com- 
munity information—a role not yet acknowl- 
edged or recognized by other community 
agencies or by the target groups the library 
is trying to serve. 

This reversal of the standards to start 
with the needs of communities and indi- 
viduals rather than the needs of the institu- 
tion is long overdue. However, the docu- 
ment fails to clarify the implications of this 
new focus for staff development and the 
continuing education of all those who work 
in and with libraries. If the role of the li- 
brarian is to be reconstituted, a massive 
education effort by many and diverse means 
is essential for practicing librarians. This 
calls for more than a few lectures about the 
new public library guidelines in library 
schools. It calls for sustained and complex 
efforts by libraries, associations, and state 
agencies. Particularly it calls for interaction 
with those with whom the library proposes 
to collaborate. 


ELIZABETH W. STone, Chair, Graduate 
Department of Library Science, 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C.; Executive Director, 
Continuing Library Education 
Network and Exchange (CLENE) 








in the Volume and Complexity of the Record of Human Ex- 
perience. It would negotiate consensus about criteria for 
judging between materials which are significant or repre- 
sentative and those which are trivial or redundant. 


6) Take leadership in defining a new statement of profes- 
sional ethics and in creating new structures to protect intel- 
lectual freedom in the light of the responsibility to preserve 
or erase. 

7) Take a leadership role in coordinating the acquisition 
policies of other libraries and information agencies, because 
no one agency can be expected to preserve all significant and 
representative materials in all forms at all levels. 

8) Having developed policies for shared acquisition, assume 
leadership in creating and maintaining an effective network 
so that all citizens would have easy access to any record, no 
matter where it was stored. 


9) Not only select, collect, organize, and preserve the hu- 


man record, but become expert in using flexible procedures — 


for allowing citizens to inform themselves uniquely. 


“Package and present the human record 


to allow access for people previously 
excluded by lack of education, cultural 


backgrounds...and apathy.” 


10) Package and present the human record to allow easy 
access for people previously excluded by lack of education, 
lack of language facility, ethnic or cultural backgrounds, age, 
physical or mental handicaps, and apathy. 


To accomplish all of the above, the agency would need to 
be accountable to the total community, rather than to some 
specific segment or constituency. It would need to be a public 
agency, publicly supported and publicly controlled, because 
its responsibilities would be of central social importance. It 
would need to be a flexible agency, able to respond to as yet 
undefined social needs which may emerge in a changing world. 

The agency described in the proceeding ten categories does 
not yet exist. The awesome responsibilities described could 
not, and should not, be vested in only one type of library, 
or indeed in librarianship alone. Nevertheless, libraries in 
general are the agency to which American society has as- 
signed primary responsibility to identify, select, organize, 
retrieve, disseminate, and make totally accessible the record 
of human thought. Libraries collectively must be the agency 


‘described above. 


The specific role of the public library in responding to the 
broad needs of society grows out of its existence as a publie 
agency, with broad tax support and the responsibility to 
serve the total community rather than a specific clientele. 
For the user with specialized information needs, the public 
library must continue to act as a point of entry into the 
national network of libraries and information resources. For 
individuals or groups in their other life roles, the public li- 
brary must continue to act as a popularizer, making the 
human record accessible, alerting people to it and stimulat- 


ing its use. As the one type of library accountable to the total . 


community, the public library of the future must play a 
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strong coordinative role, leading all libraries in their response 
to today’s new social needs. 


Summary Statement 


This document describes nothing that is entirely new. 
Some public libraries across the nation are already attempt- 
ing to respond to these new demands. In aggregate, their 
efforts anticipate the public library of the 21st century. 

The unique characteristics of the public library are in its 
very generalness and in its role of popularizer. The public li- 
brary considers the entire spectrum of knowledge to be its 
purview, and it considers the entire spectrum of the com- 
munity as its user population. Further, the public library is 
particularly sensitive to the information needs and flows in 
the community; its funding base is that of the total com- 
munity; and it is unfettered by the impingements of a par- 
ental organization. The very closeness of the public library 
to total community priorities is a source of its strength. An- 
other source of public library strength is its unique mode of 
operation, which is individualized. 

It is only through links with other more specialized libraries 
and information agencies that the totality of the public li- 
brary mission can be accomplished. The public library as- 
sumes leadership responsibility with the state library and 
other regional and national organizations for linking com- 
munity resources to other resources in the state, nation, and 
world. 

Upon completion of the Public Library Association’s re- 
search project to create a process of standards development, 
professional leaders should have the tools to construct new 
and even radically different standards. The research should 
pave the way for the kinds of standards which will speed 
the necessary shift from institution- and input-oriented evalu- 
ation to output- and user-oriented evaluation. The Public 
Library Association intends this document to be useful to 
librarians and community leaders not only as an interim state- 
ment but as a bridge to the new and long desired approach 
to library standards. This statement is the charge by the 
Public Library Association to lay and professional leaders 
for the delivery of library services in the last quarter of the 
20th century. 


PLA Goals, Guidelines, and Standards Committee 
1976-77: Linda Allmand, Dallas Public Library; John A. 
Axam, Free Library of Philadelphia; Larry Earl Bone, Mercy 
College (N.Y.) Library; Ted Thaxton Campbell, Mississippi 
Library Commission; Ernest DeProspo, Jr., Graduate School 
of Library Science, Rutgers University; Steven D. George, 
Yuma City-County Library; Roger Greer, Graduate School 
of Librarianship, University of Denver; Mary A. Heneghan, 
Eastern Massachusetts Regional Library System; John Mc- 
Crossan, Graduate Department of Library Studies, Univer- 
sity of Southern Florida; Kenneth McPherson, Morris County 
(N.J.) Free Library; Effie Lee Morris, San Francisco Public 
Library; Myra Nadler, Palos Verdes Library District; Martha 
Louise Reynolds, Frederick County (Md.) Public Library; 
Kathleen K. Rummel, Illinois State Library; Peter Hiatt, 
Chair, School of Librarianship, University of Washington. 


Interim Guidelines Subcommittee: Genevieve M. Casey, 
Donald A. Dubberly, Roger C. Greer, Carol Moss, Peter Hiatt, 
Chair. 
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Upping the States’ Ante for Libraries 


This review is the third in a series of 
reports on major studies issued by the 
National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science. 


A well documented report prepared 
for the Urban Libraries Council by the 
Government Studies and Systems, Inc., 
points out the low budget priority of 
state aid for public libraries and com- 
pares it with state aid for public schools. 
Citing state-aid statistics, “Improving 
State Aid to Public Libraries”? seeks to 
provide the rationale and justification for 
changes needed in state law, structure, 
or policy that will up the shockingly low 
percentage of funds allotted for library 
support. 

Public libraries are supported primar- 
ily by local governments. On a national 
basis, in 1975 local support amounted 
to 82 percent, whereas state support 
amounted to 13 percent and fèrre] 
government support 5 percent. The re- 
port endorses a balanced intergovern- 
mental funding system, but focuses on 
the state’s role. | 

Funding for public libraries must be 
related more closely to funding for pub- 
lic schools, according to the report, sug- 
gesting that this can be brought about 
through two parallel actions: 

1) The individual states must recog- 
nize their increased fiscal responsibility 
for the development and maintenance 
of improved public library and informa- 
tion services. — 

2) Local governments must improve 
the balance and consistency of the per- 
centage of support they give to public 
libraries. 


How can the state develop a policy ' 


base to stimulate and support these ac- 
tions? The report advises that the state 
show: 

e that public library and information 
services are an integral part of the state’s 
basic responsibility for public education; 

e that growth patterns of public li- 
braries and public schools are similar and 
represent related responses to the needs 
of society; 

e that in many states this close rela- 
tionship between libraries and schools 
is apparent in the law, in judicial deter- 
mination, and in their organization and 
operation; 


*Published February 1977 by the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science, Washington, D.C. Available from 
Supt. of Docs., GPO (052-003-00352-2) for 
$1.75. 
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e that broadened responsibilities in 

public education emphasizing the non- 
traditional approaches will develop a 
closer relationship between public li- 
braries and public schools and will en- 
courage greater library use; 
_ © that disparities do exist between 
fiscal support for libraries and for schools 
and must be examined in order to plan 
corrective action. 


Lower Status 


State constitutions provide the legal 
basis for state governance of education; 
in 39 states the chief state school officer 
is a constitutional officer. But only two 
state constitutions—those of Michigan 
and Missouri—provide the basis for the 
governance of public libraries. The other 
48 states make provisions for public li- 
brary authority only in their statutes. 

State educational agencies exercise 
mandated powers in enforcing standards 
and supervising public education. By 
contrast, most state library agencies have 
only permissive powers; their role is co- 
ordinative rather than administrative. 

Are public libraries legally a part of 
education? The report cites the many 
cases that have arisen over a period of 
90 years at both state and national levels 
to support the interpretation that librar- 
ies are educational institutions. In view 
of the legal support, the report deems it 
reasonable to assume that some degree 
of comparison and consistency exists in 
the state-aid funding mechanism for 
these related areas. 

Historically, the public library has 
been an informal agency for the educa- 
tion of adults—a place for nontraditional 
study and continuing learning. If public 
libraries had been more competitive in 
their educational role from the begin- 
ning, it is possible that they might not 
need recommendations for an expanded 
role today. The report also highlights the 
concept that the public library should 
serve as an alternative to the formalized 
educational structure rather than as a 
corollary or supporting arm. 


Fiscal Blood Pressure 


Pointing up the extreme contrast ex- 
isting between fiscal support of public 
libraries and that of public schools (the 
schools receive a major part of the gen- 
eral fund budget and the libraries a very 
small part), the report takes the posi- 
tion that, given the similarities of the 
two functions, there should be a relation- 
ship, though not necessarily parity, in 
the level and nature of their state fund- 
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by Phyllis |. Dalton 


ing. Although the relationship of state 
aid to public schools and to public li- 
braries is an interesting comparison, in 
my view the contrast in the legal basis, 
in fiscal support, and in formuals is so 
great that the two areas seem unrelated. 
They are related within the report, but 
the facts show that they are far apart 
in many respects. 

In 1975 state support for public 
schools amounted to 43.6 percent na- 
tionally; state support for libraries was 
12.9 percent. Of 12 states providing 
more than 50 percent of educational 
funds, nine also provided a share of pub- 
lic library funds that was higher than 
the average. Most of these states are in 
the southeastern region. States can be 
rated according to their “fiscal blood 
pressure,” taking into account not only 
their fiscal effort, but also the trend of 
that effort over a period of time. 


Can the States Afford 
To Increase Library Support? 

Generally speaking, based on data 
released in a recent Commerce Clear- 
ing House report, the answer is yes. 
State governments ran in the black in 
fiscal 1976, rebounding from a deficit 
the previous period. 

Revenue rose to $185.2 billion, 
whereas expenditures totaled $182 
billion. And all states experienced an 
increase in general revenue between 
1975 and 1976. Education accounted 
for the largest fraction of state spend- 
ing—$59.6 billion. 


State support for schools and libraries 
also differs in per capita measure, stand- 
ing at $146 for schools and $.68 for li- 
braries nationally. Library per capita aid 
varies widely from state to state—from 
$.06 to $1.65. In 1975 a large propor- 
tion of state aid to libraries was dis- 
tributed on a per capita basis. 


Equalization 


Schoo] state-aid formulas are based 
for the most part on the equalization ap- 
proach, which is more responsive to dif- 
fering needs for service and to local 
ability to support such service. More 
than 60 percent of school aid is provided 
this way, whereas only 17 percent of 
state aid to libraries comes through 
equalization formulas. The report urges 


Phyllis |. Dalton is a freelance library 
consultant based in Sacramento, Calif. 
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that specific guidelines be developed to 
evaluate and improve such formulas for 
libraries. 

Federal-aid funds are included in the 
report's statistics. Collectively, they rep- 
resent 27 percent of the total state aid 
to local libraries. Five states had no state 
aid, and six others distributed only fed- 
eral funds to libraries. In 14 other states 
about 50 percent or more of the state 
aid is actually made up of federal funds. 
(Data supporting the findings are in- 
corporated in the appendix to the re- 
port.) The picture is less dismal than it 
would be if federal funds were not in- 
cluded. If the same analysis were made 
and only state revenue funds were in- 
cluded, a truer, even less cheerful pic- 
ture would emerge. 


Action Needed 


Because the subject of state aid to 
libraries is approached on a national 
basis, the report deems it reasonable to 
approach the solution on the same basis. 
Although action will have to be taken on 
a state-by-state basis, state aid to li- 
braries is a national concern. One influ- 
ential means that should be tapped for 
this purpose is the White House Confer- 
ence on Library and Information Ser- 
vices. 
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In the meantime, librarians can de- 
velop timetables for improving state aid. 
To -address the constitutional inade- 
quacies, librarians should be aware of 
any revisions of state constitutions that 
may be contemplated and seek to have 
library provisions included in them. Con- 
stitutional amendments can also be used 
to cover libraries in these charters, and 
thus develop a stronger relationship be- 
tween public schools and public libraries. 

These measures mean eventually con- 
tacting governors and legislators and 
highlighting the points made in the 
NCLIS report. A precise summary will 
be more likely to gain a reading and 
have an impact. 

As previously mentioned, revising and 
improving equalization formulas to 
benefit libraries is an important part of 


the plan. If the library is to serve as an 


alternative to the formalized educational 
structure, it should receive educational 
support. And if libraries are indeed edu- 
cational institutions, I believe they 
should receive equivalent support. Such 


support does not seem possible with the 


present wide disparity, but such fund- 
ing should be sought. 

Further work on the problem can be 
accomplished by studying intergovern- 
mental funding and then discussing it 
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at the White House Conference. We 
need to determine what is a reasonable, 
flexible, and balanced system of inter- 
governmental funding and then make a 
concerted effort to secure it. 

The data provided in the report, com- 
paring the respective sums given to li- 
braries and schools, is a valuable base 
for action. 


In My Own View 


I am not convinced that the future of 
the public library will be different be- 
cause of an “alternative” and other ex- 
pansive concepts of public schooling. 
Historically, libraries have been for 
many years a part of lifelong learning— 
“the people’s university.” As such, they 
have not been adequately funded at the 
state level, nor has a balanced intergov- 
ernmental funding been obtained, nor 
have equalization formulas been utilized 
widely in their favor. The change in the 
educational role will have a positive 
effect on public libraries, but it is only 
a small part of the answer to a much 
larger problem. 

All library personnel will find value 
in this report, partly because it offers 
the beginnings of a plan for action, and 
because state aid to public libraries has 
an impact on total library service. [J 
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A Library Bond Campaign to Bank On 


Last year the Vigo County Public Li- 
brary borrowed $3.5 million through the 
sale of municipal bonds to build a new 
main library. According to knowledge- 
able political observers, this was the first 
public bond issue in the history of Terre 
Haute to pass without a remonstrance 
being filed at some point by a group of 
objecting taxpayers. 

Is there some magical, secret formula? 
Not at all. Any public administrator can 
negotiate the sale of bonds, providing 
taxpayers want whatever the bonds are 
going to buy. (Providing the taxpayers 
want? You've got to be kidding. All they 
want in [insert name of city] is lower 
- taxes.) | 
Your task is to persuade the taxpayers 


= that they do want the new building, or 


the new budget. To do this you must 
communicate, and the communication 
must be for real. It must be planned and 
purposeful, It must be two-way, much 
of it face-to-face, eyeball-to-eyeball. 
Upping the Downers 

Every step in the new building plan- 
ning process in Vigo County leading up 
to, and subsequent to, the sale of bonds 


Edward N. Howard is director of the Vigo 
County Public Library, Terre Haute, Ind. 


involved a communication phase. “Peo- 
ple are down on what they are not up 
on,” so the local citizens were up on 
and participated in such activities as 
site selection, program statement de- 
velopment, and building function plan- 
ning. 

For example, during the preparation 
of the building program statement—an 
86-page document that took a year to 
complete—all Vigo County residents 
were urged to submit comments “on any 
aspect of the new building and its equip- 
ment, materials, or services.” This par- 
ticular phase was billed “Help Plan the 


New Library.” We placed forms with 


the heading and a paragraph of explana- 
tion in public service areas of the library 
system. Service clubs received large 
quantities of the form, and we also made 
a limited direct mailing. 

Because of the library’s close working 
relationship with the news media, the 
“Help Plan” project was fully and 
routinely reported through coverage of 
library board meetings and from library 
news releases. In addition, the print 
media published “Help Plan the New 
Library” coupons for readers to clip, fill 
out, and mail; the electronic media 
broadcast interviews, talk shows, and 
special programs. Also, scheduled pub- 


by Edward N. Howard 


lic appearances of the architect, library 
director, and assistant director at the 
city hall, county courthouse, and shop- 
ping centers provided face-to-face com- 
munication with the community. 

In retrospect, the “Help Plan” project 
was well designed. Objectives were 
straightforward and publicized. We ac- 
cepted criticism, and we listened, espe- 
cially to those whose ideas differed from 


ours. We made only one promise, that 


all comments would be recorded and 
considered. We set starting and ending 
dates, and made a full report to the 
community upon completion. 

In a letter evaluating his “Help Plan” 
experience, the architect wrote, “The 
good will created by this endeavor 
through not only inviting public com- 
ments but also actively soliciting them 
is very rea] and important, but without 


measure.” 


Maybe, but $3.5 million is measur- 


able. oO 


(These two articles continue the special 
“Money” report published in November. 
Articles in future issues will explore other 
topics in this area of critical importance 
to librarians.) 
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A NAME THAT SPEAKS WITH AUTHORITY 


Right now! 


To be more specific—fully automated 
Subject Authority Control according to 
LCSH/8. 


By the time you read this advertisement, 


every COM and book catalogue produced- 


for B/NA-customer-libraries will have 


been fully recatalogued from LCSH/7 to- 


LCSH/8. And all the required cross- 
references will have been interfiled and 
verified. 


All this will have been done at B/NA 
with B/NA software, the LCSH/8 data- 
base, and B/NA’s experienced staff of 
librarians and editors. | 


The Subject Authority Control System 
will process computer cataloguing from 
such sources as: LC-MARC records, 
OCLC user records, CAN-MARC records, 
B/NA-MARCG records, and other com- 
mercial vendor MARC-like records 
(which we first convert to MARC). 


B/NA is the only vendor which can 
deliver this service to your library now. 


Right now! Just as we delivered it (prior 
to LCSH/8) with LCSH/7. The same 
proven software. The same experienced 
staff. The most up-to-date LC practice. 


B/NA technical services customers 
include college, research, state, public, 
and special libraries around the world. 


To sum up, then, we would like to speak 
with you about some, or all of the following: 


s shelflist conversion to MARC; 

a database management of OCLC (or 
other network) records; 

® book, (COM) fiche, or film catalogues; 


and, of course, 
* Subject Authority Control by LCSH/8. 


Please call (503) 643-8423. Or write to 
Blackwell North America, 10300 S.W. 
Allen Blvd., Beaverton, Oregon 97005. 
Ask for Michael Moen, one of the twelve 
librarians on our technical services staff, 
all of whom are knowledgeable about 
MARC structure, COM fiche and film 
catalogues and, of course, fully automated 
Subject Authority Control by LCSH 78. 





Guidelines: Records of Interlibrary Photocopying Requests 


After revising the Interlibrary Loan form 
to provide space for copyright representa- 
tion (AL, Oct., pp. 492B-C), the Interlibrary 
Loan Committee of ALA’s Reference and 
Adult Services Division prepared the fol- 
lowing Records Maintenance and Reten- 
tion Guidelines for interlibrary loan depart- 
ments: 


This statement deals only with recom- 
mended Record Maintenance and Retention 
Guidelines. Interlibrary Loan librarians 
have a responsibility to familiarize them- 
selves thoroughly with the provisions of the 
Copyright Revision Act of 1976 (PL 94- 
553), particularly Sections 107 and 108, 
and the provisions of the guidelines drafted 
by the National Commission on New Tech- 
nological Uses of Copyrighted Works 
(CONTU). Guideline #4 states: 


“The requesting entity shall main- 
tain records of all requests made by it 
for copies or phonorecords of any mate- 
rials to which these guidelines apply 
and shall maintain records of the ful- 
fillment of such requests, which rec- 
ords shall be retained until the end of 
the third complete calendar year after 
the end of the calendar year in which 
the respective request shall have been 
made,” 


Most libraries already keep some kind of 
record of all interlibrary loan requests. That 
record should continue. However, it must 
be supplemented by the kind of record de- 
scribed below for certain kinds of requests. 
(See Subsection 108(d) of the law and 
CONTU Guideline #1). 


1. Form of record 

It is recommended that records for 
periodicals be kept by title. Two possibili- 
ties seem workable: 1) a copy of the ALA 
Request for Loan or Photocopy form, a 


copy of the teletype request, or other rec- 
ord could be kept; or 2) a card could be 
set up for each title requested containing 
essential information including whatever is 
necessary to link this card to the library’s 
file of request forms. 

Note: A library may choose one of these 
methods or develop its own. Whatever is 
done it is essential that the library keep a 
file of requests for these materials, that the 
file be accessible by title, and that the date 
of the request be noted. 


2. Creation of Record 


a. For periodical material: Beginning on 
Jan. 1, 1978, when a request is made for a 
copy of an article or articles published in 
a copyrighted periodical within five years 
prior to the date of the request, the library 
will either: a) set up a card for the title of 
that periodical or b) enter a copy of the 
request form in a file of forms arranged by 
title. If a card is set up it should include 
the date of the request and either the name 
of the requester or the requester’s order 
number so that reference may be made to 
the complete form if necessary. All later 
requests for the same periodical title will 
be recorded in like manner. 

b. For material in any other copyrighted 
work: Beginning on Jan. 1, 1978, when a 
request is made for a contribution to a col- 
lection or for a small part of any copy- 
righted work, the library will follow pro- 
cedures based on those described above. 
The record may be kept by title or main 


entry. 


3. Use of Record 


a. Making requests: Before requesting a 
photocopy, the record will be checked. If 
a library is using the card system and no 
card exists, one will be created. If a card 
does exist, and the number of previous re- 
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quests filled complies with the CONTU 
Guidelines, the date and name of requester 
will be entered. If a library is using the 
copy system and the number of previous 
requests complies with the CONTU Guide- 
lines, the request will be made and a copy 
filed. 

b. Receiving material: When a request is 
filled, this will be noted on the card or copy: 
If a request is not filled, a line will be drawn 
through the entry on the card or the copy 
will be marked “not filled.” 


4. Contingencies 


When a request is made for loan of mate- 
rial rather than a copy, but the supplying 
library sends a photocopy, a record will be 
made either by marking on a card or by 
filing a copy of the form, at the time the 
material is received. 


5. Retention of Records 


a. Items in this file of cards or copies of 
forms must be kept until the end of the 
third complete calendar year after the end 
of the calendar year in which a request shall 
have been made. Thus, for a request made 
on any date in 1978, the record must be 
retained until Dec. 31, 1981. 

b. If a library uses the card method, 
copies of the form on which an interlibrary 
loan has been requested must also be kept, 
in whatever order the library wishes, until 
the end of the third complete calendar year 
after the end of the calendar year in which 
a request is made. 

c. Information contained in the records 
should be summarized before records are 
destroyed. The summary may be useful for 
the five-year review mandated by Subsec- 
tion 108(i) of the copyright law as well as 
for internal management purposes. Sugges- 
tions for the form of the five-year review 
summary will be made at a later time. 

American Library Association, Reference 

and Adult Services Division, Interlibrary 

Loan Committee, September. 1977. 


_ ALA and ARL Address “Copyright Clearance” 


Under the fair use and other provi- 
sions of the new copyright law, librarians 
and users have certain rights to make 
photocopies of copyrighted material. For 
those who need photocopies beyond the 
legal limits, some proprietors are set- 
ting up operations to collect royalties. 
ALA and the Association of Research 
Libraries prepared this statement to 
clarify the issue for librarians. 


What is “Copyright Clearance”? 

The term “copyright clearance” refers 
to the process of requesting and receiv- 
ing permission from the copyright owner 
in order to make a copy of a copyrighted 
work. It may or may not involve the 
payment of a fee. 
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Do Libraries Need 
Copyright Clearance 
for Photocopying? 


Most photocopying done by libraries 
in the United States today is legal under 
the new copyright law that takes effect 
Jan. 1, 1978 (Public Law 94-553). Such 
copying will require neither permission 
from the copyright holder nor the pay- 
ment of license fees or royalties. Under 
the new copyright law, as under the old 
law, libraries have certain rights to make 
photocopies without any sort of clear- 
ance from the copyright owner. It is im- 
portant that libraries understand and 
exercise fully these rights. 


For example, librarians have the right 
to make single copies of periodical arti- 


cles for users. Furthermore, photocopies 
in lieu of interlibrary loans are permit- 
ted including repeated requests for 
copies from the same title, subject to 
certain guidelines and statutory limita- 
tions. Nevertheless, it is conceivable that 
there will be occasions on which a li- 
brary will wish to engage in multiple 
photocopying of a particular title or 
issue which is of a kind not permitted 
by the law, and that it will, therefore, 
wish to obtain copyright clearance for 
the right to copy. Such clearance could 
involve permission from the copyright 
owner to make a specified number of 
copies for a particular purpose without 
charge, or permission might be con- 
tingent upon the payment of a royalty 
or other fee. 
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How Does a Library Know 
If It Needs Clearance? 


In order to determine whether a li- 
brary must seek copyright clearance, the 
librarian should explore whether the li- 
brary’s copying is a kind authorized by 
ear A If it is, no clearance of any sort 
is needed. The law does not provide 
quantitative standards for how much 
copying can lawfully be done without 
clearance, but there are congressionall 
approved guidelines which are helpful. 
In approaching the law and the guide- 
lines, relentless literalism is no substi- 
tute for good judgment and a basic 
understanding of the law’s intent to bal- 
ance the rights of creators on the one 
hand and the public’s right to informa- 
tion on the other. 


The relevant sections of the copyright 


law are Sections 107 and 108. Section 
107 sets forth four general criteria that 
must be weighed in determining whether 
the making of a copy for a particular 
purpose is “fair use” of the copyrighted 
material. Section 108 is more specific in 
the rights it grants libraries, which in- 
clude the right to make a copy for its 
own collections and the right to make a 
copy for a user under certain circum- 
stances. It should be noted that the Sec- 
tion 108 rights apply only to libraries 
that are open to the public or accessible 
to outside researchers. Libraries have 
both “fair use” rights under Section 107 
and the specific rights enumerated in 
Section 108. Only if the desired copy- 
ing is outside the bounds of permissible 
copying in Sections 107 and 108, does 
copyright clearance become relevant to 
the library's operations. 
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If a library finds that the desired 
copying exceeds what is permitted by 
the law, at least three courses of action 
are open for consideration: 1) the library 
may decide that the excess copying can 
be avoided (perhaps by careful atten- 
tion to acquisitions); 2) the library may 
request permission from the copyright 
holder to make a specified number of 
copies with or without payment of a fee; 
or 3) the library may obtain permission 
and pay the fee through a centralized 


copy service. 


How Does a Library Obtain 
Copyright Clearance? 

Libraries wishing to pursue copying 
that exceeds lawful limits must seek 
clearance (permission and/or payment 
of a fee) from the copyright holder. For 
example, the library may send a letter 
to the copyright holder asking permis- 
sion to make a certain number of copies 
for a specified purpose, or the library 
may wish to request blanket permission 
in advance from certain publishers who 
are willing to have their materials widely 
accessible for educational purposes. 

A library whose users require a large 
number of photocopies may wish to 
consider a centralized service for copy- 
right payments. Two such services have 
recently been proposed, and others may 
appear in the future. One is the Copy- 
right Clearance Center incorporated by 
the Association of American Publishers 
(AAP), and the other is a program for 
supplying photocopies of journal articles 
developed by the National Technical 
Information Service (NTIS). 

As AAP and NTIS work out the de- 
tails on how their respective services will 
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operate, librarians will be able to assess 
their respective merits. Significant dif- 
ferences between the two have been 
apparent since they were first proposed, 
as for example in the setting of fees. 
NTIS plans to charge a flat fee for a 
copy of an article regardless of its length. 
AAP, on the other hand, as a publishers’ 
association, is sensitive to charges of 
price-fixing in violation of antitrust laws 
and therefore must allow each individual 
publisher to set its own copying fees. 
Another important difference is that 
NTIS will arrange to supply copies of 
the requested articles, whereas the AAP 
center plans only to collect fees for 
copies libraries must obtain from other 
sources. 

The few libraries that are involved in 
photocopying practices beyond the lim- 
its authorized by the copyright law 
should investigate carefully whatever 
ways may exist for securing copyright 
clearance once the new law takes effect 
Jan. 1, 1978. It is premature to make a 
reasoned comparison of the two services 
now being established (AAP and NTIS) 
because all details are not known. 

The concept of copyright clearance 
centers for photocopying is new and un- 
tried in this country, and many changes 
are expected to occur as such centers at- 
tempt to establish themselves in the 
months ahead. Libraries are advised to 
be sure that they are exercising fully the 
rights granted them by the new copy- 
right law before entering into a fee-pay- 
ing copyright clearance arrangement. In 
the vast majority of library photocopying 
situations, it is simply not necessary to 
request permission or pay any fee to the 


copyright holder. 
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Editor's Notebook (Continued from IFLA report, p. 614.) 
IFLA’s Good Works 


Conference reports, which focus on the conflicts and frustra- 
tions enlivening association life, normally eschew the small 
triumphs and ongoing deeds comprising the true raison of an 
organization. The reports here are no exception; the foibles and 
follies of IFLA were more conspicuous than ever as it stood 
up tall for its 50th anniversary. Certainly such flaws deserve 
constructive criticism; but it should also be noted that IFLA, 
with a small and heroic secretariat, little time for constituents 
to meet, few resources, and mountainous international barriers, 
is carrying on an extraordinary number of worthwhile activities. 

Two programs—Universal Bibliographic Control and Univer- 
sal Availability of Publications—are well known and discussed 
briefly in Dr. Rayward’s accompanying text. IFLA’s own pub- 
lications program is a vigorous one, especially strong in cata- 
loging and bibliographic practice; a list is available in North 
America from the Canadian Library Assn., 151 Sparks St., 
Ottawa, Ont. K1P 5E3, Canada. 

IFLA works for the library cause in a number of related organi- 
zations, among them Unesco and the International Organization 
for Standardization, and it helps transcend boundaries for li- 
brary activity in specialized areas. In Brussels, for example, 
sectional work touched on: Dissemination and support of a 
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relatively new technique for identifying and cataloging early 
printed books (“the four-character fingerprint”); progress toward 
international coordination of service to the blind and physically 
handicapped; planning for an international center on library 
buildings and equipment; launching a series of economic library 
directories; and library school curriculum planning on the sub- 
ject of conservation. 

A group of specialists formed a new Round Table of Librarians 
Representing Documentation Centers Serving Research in Chil- 
dren’s Literature. One of its interests will be to encourage na- 
tional libraries to establish children’s book centers. Virginia 
Haviland of the Library of Congress is chairperson. 

At IFLA’s anniversary congress, the Third World seemed to 
come in third most of the time—whether in pitching for a Third 
World setting for an IFLA conference, or trying to achieve some- 
thing substantial in a sectional meeting. A new regional section, 
Latin America and the Caribbean, spent its whole meeting en- 
twined in IFLA red tape over languages to be spoken in session. 
Yet, IFLA still gives developing nations the best chance to ex- 
press library needs to a world audience, and many of its most 
active members are from the Third World. 

The work of IFLA embraces the interests of nations, associa- 
tions, institutions, and even individuals, who may join for $100 
(developing countries, $60). Write the IFLA Secretariat, P.O.B. 
9128, The Hague, The Netherlands. g 
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Additional listings for months below may appear in previous Datebook columns. 


NOTE: Entries pertaining to continuing 
education are compiled by Eileen Zilius 
of the ALA Office for Library Personnel 
Resources and the Library Education 
Division. 


December 


1-2: Automated Circulation Systems, Royal 
Coach Inn, Dallas. Spons., ALA Inf. 
Science and Automation Div. (ISAD), 

B. Juergens, Chair (214-423-2018). 


7: Exciting and Challenging Library 
Experiences in Several Settings, Magill 
Aud., Risher Bldg., U. Southern Calif. 
Speaker: R. Shank, USC/SLS, Los Angeles 
90024. 


9-10: The Copyright Law—Developments 
as D-Day Approaches, Houston Marriott 
Hotel. Spons., SLA-Tex. chapter. Tech. 
sessions at Shell Dvpt. Co. K. Hubbard, 
Turner, Collie & Braden, Inc., POB 13089, 
Houston 77019. 


10-14: Calif. LA 79th Annual Conf., San 
Francisco Hilton. CLA, 717 K St., Suite 
800, Sacramento 95814 (916-447-8514). 


13: A Personal Memoir of Joining and 
Leaving the Communist Party, San 
Francisco Hilton. Spons., SLS, U. Southern 
Calif. Speaker: Jessica Mitford. Open to 
CLA members and guests. Tickets at CLA 
Reg. Desk. 


14-16: A Conference on the New Copyright 
Law, Donaldson Brown Ctr. for Cont. Ed., 
Blacksburg, Va. Spons., Va. Polytechnic 
Inst. & State U. Learning Res. Ctr. Prereg. 
by Dec. 7, $57; for lodging info., call 
703-951-5156. S. A. Huffman, Jr., 
VPISU/LRC, Blacksburg 24061 
(703-951-5182). 


January 


6: Project Management in Libraries and 
Information Systems, Pratt Manhattan 
Center, NYC. Spons., Pratt Institute/ 
GSLIS. Fee, $80. Emphasis on application 
of Program Evaluation and Review 
Techniques and Critical Path Method. R. 
Garoogian, Asst. Dean, Pratt/GSLIS, 
Brooklyn 11205 (212-636-3702). 


9-10: One-to-One Video Programming 
Seminar, Hotel Sheraton, Philadelphia. 
Design, distribution, production, and 
evaluation. W. H. Seibel or K. Barriteau, 
Office of TV Srvcs., Temple U., Annenberg 
18, 13th & Norris Sts., Philadelphia 19122 
(215-787-8497 ). 


9-13: Marketing: A New Dimension in 
Libraries and Information Services, 
Montreal. Spons., McGill University 
Faculty of Management and GSLS. Fees, 
$295; $50 discount for CPLA/CBPQ mems. 
Classes in English, with separate French 
and English case discussions and project 
teams. V. Sessions, Director, GSLS/McGill 
Univ., 3459 McTavish St., Montreal 

H8A 1Y1 (514-392-5947). 


12-17: Nat. Audio-Visual Assn. Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, Houston, Tex. NAVA 
Conv., 3150 Spring St., Fairfax, VA 

22030 (703-273-7200). 


14, 17, 19: On-Line Terminal Searching: 
Perspective and Practice, Chemists Club, 
NYC. Fees, $75 for one full-day session, 
$140 for full-day and 2 eves. (no credit) 
and $175 for full-day and 2 eves. (1 
credit) inc. $25 computer lab. fee. R. 
Garoogian, Asst. Dean, Pratt Institute/ 
GSLIS, Brooklyn 11205 (212-636-3704). 


15-20: Institute on Cooperative Approaches 
to Community and Referral Services, 
Toledo, Ohio. Spons., U. Toledo/DLIS. 
Deadline for application, Dec. 15. 
Community Information Specialists 
Program, UT/DLIS, Toledo 43606 
(419-537-2804). 


21, 24, 26: On-Line Terminal Searching: 
Advanced Strategies, Chemists Club, NYC. 
(See Jan. 14, 17, 19.) 


24: Sexism in Subject Headings and Non- 
Sexist Alternatives, Roosevelt U., Chicago. 
Spons., Women Library Workers, Chicago 
Chapter. M. Evans, 2535 Hartrey, 
Evanston 60201. 


February 


13-Mar. 3: Institute of Career Collections 
Development and Counseling, U. 
Pittsburgh/GSLIS. S. Fine, UP/GSLIS, 
Pittsburgh 15260. 


16-18: Budgeting in Libraries and 
Information Centers: Basic Techniques, 
Pratt Manhattan Ctr., NYC. Spons., Pratt 
Inst./GSLIS. Fee: $75 full day; $115 full 
day & 2 eves (noncr.); $150 full day & 

2 eves. (1 hr. cr.) R. Garoogian, PI/GSLIS, 
Info. Science Ctr., Brooklyn 11205 
(212-636-3704), 


23-25: Budgeting in Libraries and 
Information Centers: Advanced Techniques, 
Pratt Manhattan Ctr., NYC. Spons., Pratt 
Inst./GSLIS. Fee: $75 full day; $115 

full day & 2 eves (noncr. ); $150 full day & 
2 eves. (1 hr. cr.). R. Garoogian, PI/GSLIS, 
Info. Science Ctr., Brooklyn 11205 
(212-636-3704). 


24-March 3: The Librarian as Manager, 
Emporia State U./SLS, Emporia, Kans. 
$75 stipend; 1 hr. cr. optional. 2 yrs. 
adminis. experience and worthwhile actual 
mgmt. problem required. ESU/SLS, 

1200 Commercial, Emporia 66801. 


26-March 3: Effective Use of OCLC, Kent 
State U. Ls., Kent, Ohio. Fee, $325. 

A. M. Allison, KSU Ls., Kent 44242 
(216-672-3021 ). 


March 


3-4: Folk Song/Story in the Oral Tradition, 
Lindenwood Col., St. Charles, Mo. P. 
Christian, Cape Girardeau PL, Cape 
Girardeau 63701. 


6-8: Annual Community College Learning 
Resources Center Conf., Oakbrook Hyatt 
House, Oakbrook, Ill. Spons., Col. of 
DuPage. Topics incl. future of card catalog, 
AV media production, instruc. dvpmnt. 

R. Veihman, Lrng. Res. Ctr., CD, Glen 
Ellyn 60137. | 


16-17: Southeastern Conf. on Approaches 
to Bibliographic Instruction, Col. of 
Charleston. C. Oberman-Soroka, Robert 
Scott Small Library, CC, Charleston, SC 
29401. 


19-22: Alaska LA Annual Conf., Ketchikan. 
B. Johnson, Kodiak H.S. L., POB 1516, 
Kodiak 99615. 


20-24: New Techniques in the Teaching of 
Online Searching: An Institute for Library 
Educators, U. Washington, Seattle. 
Application forms due Dec. 29. E. Mignon, 
UW/SL, Seattle 98195 (206-543-1794). 


April 

6-8: Triple I ’°78 Educators’ Conference, 
Ramada O'Hare Inn, Des Plaines, Ill. Joint 
conf. of the Ill. Assn. for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, the Ill. Assn. for 
Media in Education, and Ill. Audiovisual 
Assn. R. Borstad, Dept. of Curriculum and 
Instruction, 318 Graham Hall, N. Ill. U., 
DeKalb 60115. 


MAJOR DATES 


ALA Annual Conference 
Chicago June 25—July 1, 1978 


Dallas June 24-30, 1979 


ALA Midwinter 
Chicago Jan. 22-27, 1978 


Jan. 21-27, 1979 


Chicago 


Executive Board 
Spring Meeting Ap. 26-27, 1978 


National Library Week Ap. 2-8, 1978 


Children’s Book Week 
Nov. 13-19, 1978 





7: Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, 2nd 
ed.: A Preview, SUNY/SLIS, Albany. G. 
Stevenson, SUNY/SLIS, Albany 12222 
(518-457-8577 ). 


17-19: 2nd Annual National Info. Conf. 
and Exposition ( NICE II), Sheraton- 

Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. Information 
Industry Assn., 4720 Montgomery Lane, 
#904, Bethesda, MD 20014 
(301-654-4150). 


23-26: Problems and Failures in Library 
Automation, Illini Union, Urbana. 1978 
Annual Clinic on L. Applications of Data 
Processing. E. C. Kalb, UI Office of 
Continuing Ed., 116 Illini Hall, Urbana 
61801 (217-333-2884). 
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27-28: Second Annual Institute on Federal 
Information Policy, American U. campus. 
L. H. Hattery, AU/Col. of Public Affairs, 
Mass. & Nebraska Aves., N.W., Washington, 
DC 20016 (202-686-2513), 


28-29: New Copyright Act and its Legal, 
Ethical and Practical Implications, SUNY] 
SLIS, Albany. Fee, $75 or $40 per day. 
Attendance limited. L. Whalen, SUNY/ 
SLIS, Albany 12222 (518-457-8575). 


28-29: Research in Folkloristic Materials 
for Children: A Symposium, U. North 
Carolina. S. Steinfirst, SLS, UNC, Manning 
Hall 026-A, Chapel Hill 27514, 


May 

3-6: NJLA and EMA-NJ Spring Conference, 
Howard Johnson’s Regency, Atlantic City. 
A. I. King, 3-25 Dorothy St., Fair Lawn, 
NJ 07410. 


4-5: Eighth Annual Conf. on Library 
Orientation/ Instruction for Academic 
Libraries, E. Michigan U., Ypsilanti. Spons., 
Project LOEX. Fee, $70 (incl. meals). C. 
Kirkendall, Proj. LOEX, Ctr. of Ed. 
Resources, EMU, Ypsilanti 48197. 


5: Discography: Its Structure and Functions, 
SUNY/SLIS, Albany. G. Stevenson, 
SUNY/SLIS, Albany 12222 (518-457-8577). 


7-19: 12th Annual Library Administrators 
Development Program, Donaldson Brown 
Center, Port Deposit, Md. E. T. Knight, 
Adm. Asst., Library Administrators 
Development Program, U. Md./CLIS, 
College Park, 20742. 


9-10: Nat. Micrographics Assn.Annual 
Conf., Boston. R. H. Kinney, NMA, 8728 
Colesville Rd., Silver Spring, MD 
(301-587-8444). 


11-13: Idaho LA Conf., Sun Valley. A. 
Green, Exhibits Chair, Portneuf Dist. L., 
5210 Stuart, Pocatello 83201 

( 208-237-2192). 


22-25: 6th Int. CODATA (Com. on Data 
for Science and Technology ) Conference, 
Hotel Zagerella and Sea Palace, Santa 
Flavia, Sicily. CODATA Secretariat, 51 
Boulevard de Montmorency, 75016 Paris, 
France. 


June 


11-16: Special Libraries Assn, Annual Conf., 
Radisson Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, 
Mo. SLA, 235 Park Ave. S., NYC 10003 
(212-777-8136). 


12-16: Annual May Massee Workshop, 
Emporia State U., SLS, Emporia, Kans. 
S. R. Reed, ESU/SLS, 1200 Commercial, 
Emporia, KS 66801 (316-343-1200). 


19-23: American Theological LA Annual 
Conf., St. Vincent Col., Latrobe, Pa. Rev. 
L. Hill, SVC, Latrobe 15650. 


25-28: American Assn. of Law Libraries 
Annual Conf., Holiday Inn- Downtown and 
Americana-Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 
AALL, 53 W. Jackson Blved., Chicago 
60604. 
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August 
17-19: Pacific NW LA Annual Conf., Capt. 


Cook Hotel, Anchorage. A. Green, Exhibits 


Chair, Portneuf Dist. L., 5210 Stuart, 
Pocatello 83201 ( 208-237-2192 ). 


26-Sept. 16: Third International Traveling 
Summer School (ITSS), assembling in 
Edinburgh. Tour incl. sightseeing & 1. tours 
in Scotland, Wales, & England, ending in 
Oxford. Fee: £325 (in sterling) covers 
housing, meals, & coach travel. Depost £30 
required by Jan. 31 (payable to The Assn. 
of Asst. Lns., ITSS Account); balance of 
£295 payable by April 30. H. Collier, Dept. 
of Lnship., Northumberland Bldg., 
Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Eng. 


September 


25-28: 39th Federation Internationale de 
Documentation (FID) Congress, U. 
Edinburgh, Scotland. Conference 
Organizer, Aslib, Belgrave Sq., London 
SW1X 8PL, England. 





KEYWORD INDEX 


Acad. ls., orientation for May 4-5 
Administrative development May 7-19 
Alaska LA March 19-22 
Amer. Assn. of Law Lns. June 25-28 
Amer. Theological LA June 19-23 
Bibliographic instruction Mar. 16-17 
Budgeting Feb. 16-18 

Feb. 23-25 
California LA Dec. 10-14 
Career collections Feb. 13-Mar. 3 
Cataolg, the future of March 6-8 
Cataloging rules April 7 
Circulation systems Dec. 1-2 
CODATA conf. May 22-25 
Copyright Dec. 9-10 

Dec. 14-16 

April 28-29 
Data processing April 23-26 
Discography May 5 
FID Sept. 25-28 
Folk song/ story March 3-4 
Folklore for children April 28-29 
Govt. docs. April 27-28 
Idaho LA May 11-13 
Info. & referral Jan. 15-20 
Library experiences Dec. 7 
Management Feb. 24-March 3 
Marketing Jan. 9-18 
May Massee Workshop June 12-16 
Media/ curriculum April 6, 7, 8 
Mitford, Jessica _ Dec. 13 
Nat. Audio-Visual Assn. Jan. 12-17 
Nat. Info. Conf. April 17-19 
Nat. Micrographics Assn. May 9-10 
New Jersey-LA/EMA-N.]. May 3-6 
OCLC Feb. 26-March 3 
Online searching Mar. 20-24 


Online terminal searching Jan. 14, 17, 19, 


21, 24, 26 
Pacific NW LA Aug. 17-19 
Project management Jan. 6 
Special Ls. Assn. June 11-16 
Subject headings (nonsexist ) Jan. 24 
Tour, British Isles Aug. 26-Sept. 16 
Video programming Jan. 9-10 


Ea 





A man lives a full and productive life 
and chooses to die with dignity. His 
grandson, who loves him and learns 
from him carries on. His grandfather is 
now as much a part of him as ever, 
through his teaching and through the 
life force he imparted. “Death of a 
Gandy Dancer” is an important and 
evocative look at life. 

Written and 
directed for 
LCA by 
Arthur 
Barron. 
Color. 26 
minutes. 
Purchase 
$385, 


rental 


$35. 
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ALA GENERAL NEWS 


High Drama, High Rise 
In Fall Board Meeting 


Highlighting the fall meeting of the 
ALA Executive Board Nov. 2-3 in Chi- 
cago were a new statement on the film 
The Speaker, an agreement to trade ALA 
property for a high-rise headquarters 
facility, and announcement of an ALA 
satellite teleconference on copyright. 

Budget reports showed the associa- 
tion’s finances to be sound at least until 
1980. Most divisions are in fair shape 
relative to the previous year; seven of 
the thirteen are up on total membership. 
ALA’s overall membership is up from 
34,491 last year to 35,119. 

A number of reports showed wide- 
spread ALA activity in the international 
library/information scene. In national 
matters, attention focused on White 
House state conferences in Georgia and 
Pennsylvania, the first two to be held. 


Still Speaking Against 

Past President Clara Jones, who 
strongly opposed ALA endorsement in 
Detroit of The Speaker, a film copro- 
duced by the Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee, came before the board as repre- 
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sentative of a group of prominent black 
librarians. The group is disturbed by 
what it considers to be ALA endorse- 
ment of a brand of racism allegedly in- 
herent in the film. 

At the Annual Conference in Detroit, 
ALA Membership had voted 334-318 
to retain the IFC/ALA name on the 
film. Council had passed a resolution to 
solicit from the ALA Black Caucus 
“questions and statements” for the film’s 
discussion guide and an introductory 
insert to the film itself. ALA solicited, 
but the caucus wished to disassociate 
itself from The Speaker. Up to the fall 
board meeting, therefore, the film was 
being sold and distributed as first re- 
leased. Some 223 copies had been sold, 
and numerous showings were taking 
place at library association meetings. 

_ In an emotional appeal to the board, 
Jones asked for an explicit, official stance 


on the film’s alleged implications, i.e., 


that inferiority of black intelligence is 
a valid subject for debate. She also 
called for an outside panel to review the 
film. Her resolutions, passed by the 
board, appear in the accompanying box. 

Fearing what was termed by various 
members as “proliferation” of the film 
through such means as school video- 
taping, the board also voted that ALA 
not grant permission to others for re- 
production of The Speaker in any for- 
mat, 


ALA Agrees to Swap 1.06 Acres 
For New High-rise Headquarters 
Almost as soon as ALA’s Chicago 
headquarters was completed in 1962, 
the 5-story building at 50 E. Huron 
Street proved too small for the Associa- 
tion’s burgeoning activities. The Execu- 
tive Board’s Space Needs Subcommittee 
recommended construction of a new 


building in 1969, but two development 


projects failed. 

On Nov. 3, the board unanimously 
authorized President Eric Moon and 
Executive Director Robert Wedgeworth 
to sign a new agreement with McHugh- 
Levin Associates, one of the Chicago 
area’s most successful developers. The 
signing took place later that day. 

Now seeking financing, McHugh- 
Levin plans to build Huron Plaza, a 
$24-million, 56-story office, apartment, 
and parking complex on ALA’s 1.06-acre 
parking lot just two blocks west of 
Michigan Avenue’s Magnificent Mile. 
In exchange for ALA’s acre, the develop- 
ers will complete six floors of office space 
for the Association, with an exclusive 
lobby opening on Huron Street and a 
basement connection to the present 
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Speaker Resolutions Approved by 
the ALA Board, Nov. 3, 1977 
l. 

In producing and distributing the film 
entitled The Speaker: A Film About Free- 
dom, the intent of the American Library 
Association was to identify and present a 
statement on a complex intellectual free- 


| dom issue. 


The response to The Speaker makes 
clear that the judgment of a large pro- 
portion of the Membership is that this film 
conveys an inaccurate interpretation of 
the Association's intent. Their reaction 
is very strong against what it holds to be 
the film’s argument for presenting the sub- 
ject of the inferiority of black people’s in- 
telligence as an open question. 

The American Library Association be- 
lieves that it must make clear to all who 

view this film that its sponsorship does 
not mean that the Association subscribes 
to the doctrine of racial superiority/in- 


| feriority, a concept that has long since 
| been discredited, or the implication that 


the Association is uncertain on the ques- 
tion of the superiority or inferiority of any 


one race. 


In forcefully affirming its official posi- 
tion of insistence on the equality of all 
people, the Association believes that it is 
also reaffirming the spirit of the Library 
Bill of Rights. 

To be distributed with copies of the film. 
ll. ; 

RESOLVED, That the American Library — 
Association establish an interdisciplinary 
panel to review the film The Speaker and 
to advise the Association as to whether 
or not the film actually addresses the First 
Amendment, and that the American Library 
Association president appoint an ad hoc 
committee with at least two representa- | 
tives from the Executive Board, the ALA/ 
Intellectual Freedom Committee, and from 
the group of black librarians whose names 
are signed below, to select the members 
of this panel. The president will chair the 
ad hoc committee. 

Augusta Baker, Milton Byam, Geraldine 

Clark, Jean Ellen Coleman, William D. 

Cunningham, Hardy Franklin, Vivian 

Hewitt, Monteria Hightower, Casper 

Jordan, Clara Stanton Jones, Virginia 

Lacey Jones, E. J. Josey, Doreitha R. 

Madden, A. P. Marshall, Effie Lee Mor- 

ris, Annette Phinazee, Barbara T. Rol- 

lock, Spencer Shaw, Lucille C. Thomas, 
and Avery Williams. 


headquarters. ALA retains ownership of 
50 E. Huron and 716 N. Rush. 

The Association will also get a “spe- 
cial” limited partnership interest, which 
will provide 30 percent of the cash flow 
from Huron Plaza after other partners 
retrieve their investemnts—which may 
take twenty years. 

As in most real estate ventures, there 
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are certain risks, including bankruptcy 
of the project. But after months of in- 
vestigation and negotiation, ALA Direc- 
tor of Fiscal Services Mel Kirk considers 
this. “a pretty good deal . . . the value of 
the office space may appreciate almost 
as much as the value of the land.” 

McHugh-Levin hopes to break ground 
next April and complete Huron Plaza 24 
months later. 


Copyright Teleconference Planned 


The board approved a $15,000 invest- 
ment to stage a satellite teleconference 
on the new copyright law to acquaint 
librarians and educators with their rights 
and responsibilities. 

To be produced at the Maryland Cen- 
ter for Public Broadcasting and dis- 
tributed via NASA’s experimental satel- 
lite CTS, the program will feature 
Register of Copyrights Barbara Ringer 
and copyright attorneys Harry Rosen- 
field and Phil Brown. Discussion will 
center on fair use, educational media 
and technology, library copying, and 
penalties and remedies for infringe- 
ments. 

Most of the program will be devoted 
to viewers’ questions and concerns called 
in on toll-free numbers. The program 
will be relayed to 12 public broadcast- 
ing stations in the South and Southwest 
from Maryland to Texas. The main re- 
ception point is a statewide meeting of 
library/media personnel in Austin, Tex. 

The program will be videotaped and 
used in subsequent programs utilizing 
the Darome Teleconferencing System. 
ALA hopes to recoup most of its invest- 
ment in fees charged to participants in 
the subsequent programs. NASA policy 
prohibits charging for satellite demon- 
stration programs. 

Scheduled for Feb. 7, the program 
was developed by Harold Wigren. 


Other Actions 


Among key items were the following: 

B. C. West case. Rather than sup- 
port an appeal to the Supreme Court in 
a case concerning the state’s right to re- 
claim its documents from non-state 
archives, the board took the advice of 
ALA Counsel William North: that an 
appeal at this time could damage the 
library cause. ALA’s Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries is meeting 
with archivists, and will advise the 
board at Midwinter. 

Conference scheduling. For Dallas 
1979, a new scheduling pattern squeezes 
in an extra slot for morning meetings 
(8-9, 9:30-11, 11:30-12:30). 

A list of sites for future conferences 
eliminates Chicago, New Orleans, At- 
lanta, and other cities as possibilities 
after 1981 in accordance with ALA’s 
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“ERA” resolution (which has drawn 
mixed reaction from membership since 
its passage in Detroit). Acceptable cities 
are now Dallas, Los Angeles, New York, 
and San Francisco. Tentatively sched- 
uled is New York in 1980, San Francisco 
in 1981. The board authorized negotia- 
tions with Philadelphia for 1982 and Los 
Angeles for 1983. Midwinter 1981 will 
be in Washington. Denver is pitching for 
a subsequent Midwinter. 


White House Conferences. Learn- 
ing that the burden of making the state 
conferences effective is too great for 
NCLIS alone, the board reaffirmed its 
support for the conferences and set up 
pre-Midwinter meetings to determine 
necessary forms of assistance. The first 
two conferences were generally con- 
sidered brave beginnings, providing les- 
sons for future planning. 


Awards. The J. Morris Jones and 
Bailey K. Howard-World Book Encyclo- 
pedia-ALA Goal Awards is recom- 
mended to be administered by the ALA 
Awards Committee rather than the 
Committee on Program Evaluation and 
Support. The Awards Committee is di- 
rected to give, as much as possible, 
evaluative response to all applicants for 
the award. The $500 Hammond award 
has been discontinued. 


International. A national committee 
to promote U.S. interests in the critical 
new Unesco General Information Pro- 
gram is just getting on its feet. The 
board voted tentative ALA sponsorship 
(nonmonetary) of the committee in its 
first year, depending on conditions set 
forth in a meeting of the committee 
Dec. 12. 

An ALA group will meet at Mid- 
winter to try to beef up the U.S. role in 
IFLA. | 

The board viewed photos of a small 
marble plaque given by ALA to the 
(British) Library Association for its 
Centenary. 


Notable Books meetings. Following 
up a complaint from Dorothy Broderick, 
ALA councilor and member of the As- 
sociation for Library Service to Chil- 
dren, the board advised ALSC to open 
all meetings of the Notable Children’s 
Books Committee until the Committee 
on Organization reviewed ALA policy 
on open meetings in regard to this mat- 
ter. The NCBC meeting at Midwinter 
1978 was to be closed, ALSC argues, 
because an increasing number of prob- 
lems resulting from crowded and vocal 
open sessions prevented the committee 
from doing its task effectively. 


Committee appointments. New com- 
mittee appointments approved by the 
board will be published in forthcoming 


issues as space permits. 





ALA Midwinter Meeting 


January 22-27, 1978, Chicago 


ALA Council Meetings 


Tuesday, Jan. 24, 10 a.m.—12 noon 

Wednesday, Jan. 25, 2—4 p.m. 

Thursday, Jan. 26, 2-6 p.m. 

Presiding: Eric Moon, president, and Rus- 
sell Shank, president-elect 

Secretary of the Council: Robert Wedge- 
worth, executive director 

Parliamentarian: Russell F. Anderson 


Tentative Agenda 


Tuesday 

Adoption of the Rules (action )—Eric Moon 

Establishment of the Agenda (action )—Eric 
Moon 
(New items may be introduced here) 

Approval of Minutes of 1977 Annual Con- 
ference Council Session (action)—Eric 
Moon 

Council Committee on Committees Report 
( action ) 

Nominations for Executive Board Election 
—Russell Shank, ch. 

Appointment of Tellers for the Executive 
Board Election—Eric Moon 

Announcement of Appointments Commit- 
tee/Executive Board of Appointments to 
1978-79 ALA Nominating Committee (in- 
formation )—Russel Shank, ch. 

ALA Nominating Committee Report (in- 
formation )—David Kaser, ch. 

Old Business: Follow-up information report 
on Implementation of Annual Council 
Meeting Resolutions (information: in 
writing )—Robert Wedgeworth 

President’s Report—Eric Moon 

Executive Director's Report—Robert Wedge- 
worth 

Treasurer's Report on Audit—William Chait 

Freedom to Read Foundation Report (in- 
Eind St Kathleen Molz, FRF presi- 

ent 

Accreditation Committee Report (informa- 
tion: in writing )—Lucille Whalen, ch. 

Wednesday 

Recodification and Reorganization of ALA 
Policies and Procedural Manual Com- 
mittee Report (action )—Alice B. Ihrig, ch. 

Future ALA Structure Committee (action) 
—Helen Tuttle, ch. 

LED Dissolution (action)—Arthur Curley, 
ch., COO 
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. the least expensive and most up-to- 
date source for cataloging data. 
. nowused by eighthundred libraries. 
. quick, easy access to almost one 
million titles, including cataloging com- 
pleted /ast week at Library of Congress. 
. indexed by LC Card Number, ISBN, 
Title, Main Entry, and LC Call Number. 
. cumulated totally four times a year. 
. updated weekly via first class mail. 
. available for free trial from: 
MARC APPLIED RESEARCH COMPANY 


Post Office Box 40035, Washington, D.C. 20016 


A Division of The Library COTAS, 


The Source 
Thursday 


Legislation Committee Report (action)— 


Ella Gaines Yates, ch. 
Organization Committee Report—including 
follow-up on HRLSD/ASLA merger 
Constitution and Bylaws Committee Report 
(action)—Carolyn Forsman, ch. 
Intellectual Freedom Committee Report 
(action)—Zoia Horn, ch. 
Executive Board Election Tellers’ Report 
(information )—chairperson 


Rules for Council Meetings 
Suggested rules for governing the con- 


duct of Council will be printed in the Mid- 


winter Meeting Program to be distributed 


at the meeting. Guidelines for preparing 
resolutions to come before Council will also 


— be included. 


European Book Center 
is a reliable source for all 
European Books 

| e + ha ] hg 
List Prices, Speed 
and Accuracy 
Send orders or inquiries to: 


EUROPEAN BOOK CENTER 
P.0. Box 4 
1700 Fribourg 2, Switzerland 


Complete 
Catalog of 
Library € AV 
Equipment, 


Furniture and 


Supplies Ever 
Published. 

New For 1978. 

Yours Free. 


The Highsmith Co., Inc. 
P. O. 25 Fort Atkinson, WI 53538 


€ 


Council Orientation and Information 

Meeting with ALA Executive Board 
Council orientation will be held on Mon- 

day, Jan. 23, beginning at 8 a.m. An infor- 


| mation meeting with the Executive Board 


will follow at approximately 10:30 a.m.; 


the Council’s docket will be reviewed, and 


answers to questions concerning Executive 
Board actions will be given. Continental 
breakfast will be available for purchase at 
the orientation session. 


Council Suite 

A suite in the Palmer House will be avail- 
able for use by the Council members on 
days and hours to be posted. Councilors 
who can assist in hosting the Council suite 
are asked to volunteer specific time blocks 
to Richard Buck, Performing Arts Research 
Center, New York Public Library at Lin- 
coln Center, 111 Amsterdam Avenue, NYC 
10023. 

A get-acquainted cocktail party (cash 
bar) for Councilors and friends will be held 
in the Council suite on Sunday, Jan. 22, 5- 
6:30 p.m. 


Accreditation Committee 

During Midwinter week an open session 
of the Accreditation Committee will be held 
on Monday, Jan. 23, 4:30-6 p.m. Interested 
observers are invited to attend. The room 
location will be announced in the official 


_ Midwinter program. 


Exhibits 

= Participation in the 1978 Midwinter ex- 
hibits by companies serving libraries is ex- 
cellent. The exhibits will be located in the 
upper exhibit hall (fourth floor) of the 
Palmer House. They will be formally opened 
on Monday, Jan. 23, at 4 p.m. Exhibit hours 


for the week are: Monday, 4 to T p.m.; 


Tuesday and Wednesday, Jan. 24 and 25, 
11 a.m. to 5 p.m.; and Thursday, Jan. 26, 
11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


Hotel Reservations 

The October issue of American Libraries 
carries hotel and general information on the 
Midwinter Meeting. Reservations are still 
being accepted and conferees are urged to 
use the sample form shown on p. 493 of that 
issue. Tear it out or duplicate it, put it in 


a stamped envelope, and send directly to 
the Palmer House, ALA Midwinter Meet- 
ing, State and Monroe Streets, Chicago, IL 
60690, attention of the Reservations Man- 
ager. An advance deposit is not required. 


Membership, Subscription, and 
Order Services 


Personnel from the ALA Membership, 
Subscription, and Order Services will be 
on duty in the registration area to handle 
any questions or problems concerning mem- 
berships and subscriptions. Please bring 
along related correspondence, purchase 
orders, etc. 


Newbery-Caldecott Awards 


The Newbery and Caldecott Award win- 
ners for the most distinguished children’s 
books published in 1977 will be announced 
on Thursday, Jan. 26, during a press con- 
ference to be held 4:30-6 p.m. Room loca- 
tion in the Palmer House will be given in 
the Midwinter Meeting Program. 


Placement 

A placement center will be provided at 
the Midwinter Meeting in the lower exhibit — 
hall (third floor) of the Palmer House. 
Although applications can be submitted at 
the meeting, preregistration is encouraged 
(deadline is December 20). Please request 
applicant or job order forms from the ALA 
Office for Library Personnel Resources, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 

Placement center hours will be as fol- 
lows: Monday, Jan. 23, 10 am.—5 p.m.; 
Tuesday, Jan. 24, and Wednesday, Jan. 25, 
9 am.—5 p.m.; oa Thursday, Jan. 26, 9 
a.m.—12 noon. 


President’s Program 


The President’s Program will be held 
Wednesday, Jan. 25, at 8:30 p.m. Details 
(not available at the time of this printing) 
will appear in the Midwinter Meeting Pro- 
gram. 


Reception Honoring LED Friends 

A “Hail and Farewell” party (cash bar 
reception) will be sponsored at the 1978 
Midwinter Meeting by the Library Educa- 
tion Division on Wednesday, Jan. 25, at 
10:30 p.m. This reception comes at a time 
when LED will no longer exist as a division 
and honors those who have given energy, 
time, and devotion to LED throughout its 
32-year history. At the same time, good 
wishes will be extended to the proposed 
new Standing Committee on Library Edu- 
cation. All who continue to be concerned 
about ALA’s responsibility for the education 
and training of those who provide library 
services are urged to join in this toast to 
past achievements and a promising future. 


Open Forum Slated 

Members of the Task Force on the Role 
of the School Library Media Program in the 
National Library Network will outline some 
goals, purpose, and accomplishments of the 
task force and seek reaction to its prelimi- 
nary considerations at an open forum set 
for Monday, Jan. 23, 2-4 p.m. at the Palmer 
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House. Sponsored by the National Com- 
mission on Libraries and Information Sci- 
ence and the American Association of School 
Librarians, the forum will be conducted by 
D. Philip Baker, John Franco, and Julia 
Li Wu. . 


Chicago Public Library Reception 


The dramatically refurbished Chicago 
Public Library Cultural Center (see cover 
and “Facilities & Design,” this issue) will 
host visiting librarians at an open house 
sponsored by the CPL Friends on Sunday, 
Jan. 22, 2-6 p.m. Refreshments served. 
Address: Michigan Ave. between Washing- 
ton and Randolph. 

—Conference Arrangements Office 


Bargain Air Fares 
Available for Midwinter 

National Convention Travel, a fully 
bonded company in the Chicago area, 
has set up special group fares for flights 
from 13 cities to ALA’s Midwinter Meet- 
ing. The low roundtrip fares require 
passengers to leave and return on paired 
dates set by the company. 

From many of the cities served, sev- 
eral choices of paired flights are avail- 
able. In the following list, the boldface 
figures on either side of the slash indicate 
the January departure and return dates 
of each roundtrip. Flight departure 
times follow the dates. 

Baltimore (coach $152, group $125); 22— 
11:20 am/25—-8 pm; 22—11:20 am/26-8 pm; 
22—11:20 am/27—11:55 am. United Airlines. 

Boston (coach $192, group $157); 21—9:30 
am/26—6:45 pm; 22—9:30 am/25—6:45 pm; 22— 
9:30 am/26-—6:45 pm; 22-9:30 am/27—-10:45 
am. TWA, aves 

Dallas (coach $182, group $149): 22—9:20 
am/26—6 pm. Braniff. Pgs tS 

Detroit (coach $82, group $68): 22—11:05 
am/25-6:40 pm; 22-11:05 am/26—6:40 pm. 
Northwest. 

Hartford (coach $178, group $145): 22—11 
am/26—8 pm. United. | . 

_ Indianapolis (coach $70, group $57): 22— 
9:40 am/26—8 pm. Allegheny. 

Los Angeles (coach $322, super coach $198/ 
without meal $178; several seats are blocked 
for ALA on these flights at the new super 
coach fares): 22—7:45 am/26—6:30 pm. United. 

Minneapolis (coach $104, group $85): 22- 
12:05 pm/26—5:15 pm. North Central. 

New York-LaGuardia (coach $170, group 
$140): 21—-9:45 am/26—6:45 pm; 22—10:45 am/ 
25—6:45 pm; 22—10:45 am/26—6:45 pm; 22- 
9:45 am/27—11:45 am. TWA. ; 

Newark (coach $170, group $140): 22—9:45 
= Fg oi pm; 22-9:45 am/26—-6:45 pm. 

Philadelphia (coach $162, group $133): 22— 
10:55 am/25-—6:45 pm; 22—10:55 am/26—6:45 
pm. TWA. a 

Pittsburgh (coach $118, group $96): 22— 
10:35 am/26-7 pm. TWA. 

Washington-National (coach $152, group 
$125): 21-11:15 am/26—6:40 pm; 22-10:15 
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am/25-6:40 pm; 22-10:15 am/26—6:40 pm; 
22—10:15 am/27—11:15 am. American. 

* Group flight passengers must travel to- 
gener round trip to take. advantage of group 
ares, 

e All fares quoted are round trip coach class, 
include tax, and are subject to change with- 
out notice. ; 

* Special group fares are subject to cancel- 
lation if minimum group size is not reached. 

* All tickets will be issued approximately 1—2 
weeks prior to convention. 


To make a reservation, telephone Na- 
tional Travel direct: not ALA, the air- 
lines, or travel agents. ALA does not 
sponsor National Convention Travel, nor 


does it assume any liability for its work. © 


Cities and dates of flights were selected 
on the basis of Midwinter and Annual 
Conference records from 1976. At this 
time it is not possible to augment the 
service offered. 
For further information or to make a 
reservation, call toll free (800) 323-2280. 
Reservation deadline is Jan. 4, 1978. 


Pauline Wilson Wins $1,000 
In Prize Article Competition 


Pauline Wilson, assistant professor, 
University of Tennessee Graduate School 
of Library and Information Science, 
placed first and garnered the $1,000 in 
Round III of American Libraries’ Prize 
Article Competition, sponsored by one 
of we Morris Jones and Bailey K. 
Howard World Book Encyclopedia-ALA 
Goals Awards. 
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Wilson’s winning article, which will 
be published early next year, surveys 
the roles of librarianship and ALA in the 
post-industrial society. 

Runners-up in the round include 
Sybilla Cook, Winston-Dillard School 
District 116, Dillard, Ore.; Barbara 
Dyer, Clinch-Powell Regional Library, 
Clinton, Tenn.; Leigh Estabrook, Sim- 


mons College, Boston, Mass.; Annette 


Henkin Landau, East Meadow (N.Y.) 
Public Library; Joan Stidham Nist, Au- 
burn University, Auburn, Ala.; Bruce 
Shuman, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla.; J. Patrick Truhn, student, 
Columbia University, N.Y.C.; Leonard 
Wertheimer, Metropolitan Toronto Li- 
brary Board, Ontario; and John Wilkin- 
son, University of Toronto, Ontario, and 


In just two years, Faxon has added six 
full-time regional sales managers to add yet 
another dimension to Faxon's personalized 
service. South: 
Mid-Atlantic: — -= James L. Smith 
Roy J. Reinalda Nat'l. Sales Mgr. 
901 Broad Street P.O. Box 1000 
Shrewsbury, NJ Marietta, GA 30061 
DEFOR ia Tel. 404-971-1323 
Tel: 201-741-0997 Southwest: 
Midwest: = James R. Bohrer 
David R. Fritsch 12633 Memorial Dr. 
P.O. Box 338- Apt. 222 
Saline, MI 48176 Houston, TX 77043 
Tel. 313-995-0108 Tel. 713-461-4323 
Northeast: West: 

Douglas N. Fernald John C. Van Dyke 
15 Southwest Pk. 1351 Rhoda Dr. 

Westwood, MA 02090 LajJolla, CA 92037 
Tel. 617-329-3350 Tel. 714-454-4946 


Contact the representative in your area 
today to learn how Faxon’s fast, personalized 
service can apply to your library. 

Library business is our only business— since 1881. 


FE 
FW. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


Library Magazine Subscription Agency 
15 Southwest Park, Westwood, Mass. 02090 
Tel: 800-225-7894 (toll-free) 
617-329-3350 (collect in Mass. and Canada only) 


Our /ndex to Free Periodicals is your 
guide to an entire free periodical collec- 


tion of incalculable value. It covers 
over 50 of the finest periodicals -- the 
ones you CAN'T BUY. 


The periodicals indexed represent the 
best in editorial and/or graphic con- 
tent. They are indexed by author (s), 
title and subject (s) with appropriate 
cross references. /FP also helps you 
obtain these periodicals by providing 
instructions and addresses for all titles 
indexed. We revise this information 
regularly and use your input regarding 
your ordering experiences to aid us. 


Information on everything from solar 
energy to classical music can be yours 
free! Order /ndex to Free Periodicals 
now. $15/yr. (Published semiannually) 
Feel free to request more info. on other 
Pierian Press publications. 
P.O. Box 1808 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 
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PAPER RESTORING 


We are now accepting damaged 
maps, prints, books, and all types of 
paper for restoration in our modern 
laboratory. Archival techniques, 
modern equipment, experienced 
technicians. Send items for quotation 
to: 
B. Gimelson 


Paper Restoration Lab 
96 S. Limekiln Pike 
Chalfont, PA 18914 
(215) 822-1393 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


A well-known New York subsidy book 
publisher is searching for manuscripts 
worthy of publication. Fiction, non- 
fiction, poetry, juveniles, travel, scien- 
tific, specialized and even controversial 
subjects will be considered. If you have 
a book-length manuscript ready for pub- 
lication (or are still working on it), and 
would like more information and a free 
booklet, please write: 


Vantage Press, Dept. D- 61 
516 W. 34th St., New York, N.Y. 10001 


“A valuable index” 
Wilson Library Bulletin 


index to handicrafts, 
fifth supplement 


The Index to Handicrafts series covers 
miscellaneous and previously uncol- 
lected material on handicrafts and 
amateur workshop projects. The original 
Index and four successive Supplements 
cover from roughly 1900 to 1967. The 
new Fifth Supplement, by Pear! Turner, 
covers 1968-1973 and includes not only 
American,but also British titles commonly 
found in public libraries. Over 1,000 book 
titles and 15 periodicals not indexed by 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture are included, as well as a separate 


bibliography listing all books now still-in- | 


print from the titles indexed in the pre- 
vious Index and Supplements. For a 


complete description of the Handicrafts | 


series, request a copy of Faxon’s Publi- 
cations Catalog. 


In the Useful Reference Series of Library 
Books. 


ISBN 0-87305-102-5 


Library Binding 
650 pp. $18.00 


WE 
F.W. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


Publishing Division 
15 Southwest Park, Westwood, Mass. 02090 
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The Source 


The Advertising Council and the U.S. 
Department of Commerce have teamed 
up with the American Library Associa- 
tion to increase public awareness of the 
nation’s economic system. In November, 
820 local TV stations and 6,400 radio 
stations received public service spots 
from the Council asking “How High is 
your E.Q. (Economic Quotient )?” 

The spots, urging everyone to visit 
the public library as “the best place to 
start” as a source for information, tie 
into an information-display kit the Coun- 
cil sent to 6,000 public libraries in late 
October. The packet’s main attraction 
is a basic instructional booklet prepared 
for citizens and called The American 
Economic System . . . and your part in 
it, 24 full-color pages illustrated with 
characters from the nationally syndicated 
“Peanuts” strip. 

Also in the packet is a color storyboard 
of the TV spots, a guide to libraries on 
how to localize the announcements, a 
poster with tear-off cards for the free 
booklet, and a letter from Bob Wedge- 
worth explaining how libraries can adapt 
the Council’s campaign. Further infor- 
mation is available from E. J. Stapleton, 
Project Director, Advertising Council, 
825 Third Ave., NYC 10022. 


William Miller, Albion College, Albion, 
Mich. 

The judges are now evaluating entries 
for Round IV; entries for this round must 
be postmarked by Dec. 31. The schedule 
for the 1978 rounds of the competition 
will be announced in AL. 





“Merry Old Santa,” 1890 drawing. The Free 
Library of Philadelphia. 
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What can you do to improve 
your E.Q. and learn more 
about economics? 
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The best place to start is your 
local library. 


UPDATE: LIBRARYLAND 


Brown University has won a $232,000 
research grant from the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities to begin a 
chronological guide to writings on the 
Americas published in Europe before 
1801. 

The bibliogarphy will update and add 
to the unwieldy 29-volume Dictionary 
of Books Relating to America begun by 
Joseph Sabin in the mid-19th century 
and finished in 1936. Sabin is arranged 
alphabetically. John Alden, keeper 
emeritus of rare books at the Boston 
Public, will edit the massive project, 
which is expected to take six years and 
fill eight volumes. 

The NEH grant will be supplemented 
by an in-kind university contribution of 
some $59,000 and an additional $66,000 
provided by Readex Microprint Corp. of 
New York City, which will publish the 
work. Readex has been helping Brown’s 
rare books library assemble materials 
for the project since 1968. 





“Very small public libraries have 
proportionately as many books in the 
humanities as larger libraries, and their 
quality is at least as good, maybe a lit- 
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“The Shepherds,” from a Book of Hours 
printed in Paris, 1498. The Free Library of 
Philadelphia. 


tle better,” reported Herbert Goldhor, 

director of the University of Illinois 
Graduate School of Library Science. 
The school’s Library Research Center 
surveyed 19 libraries of all sizes through- 
out the country, found that books in the 
humanities constitute about 11 percent 
of all books held, 15 percent of all adult 
books, and 22 percent of all adult non- 
fiction. | h 


Patrons over 65 no isan’ are Tod | 
for overdue books at the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, and all their past debts have - 
been eliminated. 


“To clear up confusion” caused by 
the name Oklahoma County Libraries 
bine) the library serving Oklahoma 

City and Oklahoma County has been re- 
named the Metropolitan Library “hates i 


E Ombudsman, a bibliographic essay 
in Spanish by Manuel Torres Tapia, in- 
cludes a section on Puerto Rico’s new- 
~ ombudsman legislation, the first in Latin | 

America. Copies are available at $1.25- 
; from the ee, a ceed ide | 


Historical research 1 
blacks in the Southwest w 
by the Southwest Resesrch 


peat 


ibe surveyed | 


Museum for the Study of African-Ameri- | 
can Life and Culture at Bishop College | 


in Dallas. The National Endowment for 
the Humanities provided - a $40,000 | 
grant for the biblio ographic : study; Bishop | 
College Librarian bond a ies og Jes 
is the director. Pag F Ay af 
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Information and referral services in 


_ public libraries will be surveyed by 


_ Drexel University’s school of library 
science. The project, funded by $45,000 
from the federal Office of Libraries and 
Le earning Resources, will result in the 
- first comprehensive inquiry into the ex- 
tent and nature of I&R. Associate Pro- 
fessor Thomas Childers is principal 
investigator. Pp 


Four midwest universities have won 
grants from the Council on Library Re- 
sources and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities to enhance their 


library-use instruction programs. 

joint CLR-NEH College Library Pro- 
gram supports projects that strengthen 
the library’s role in the teaching/learn- 
ing process. Ball State University, 


- Muncie, Indiana, received $69,185; De- 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, 


$73,612; the University of Toledo, 


$58,747; and the University of Wiscon- 


sin/ Parkede $72,297. 


20,000 libraries received copies of 
the Copyright Clearance Centers A 
Handbook for Libraries and Other Or- 


ganizational Users alongs with a PAS 


a Ser Ricrieadars carry a one year warranty on parts and labor and are 
UL Approved. GSA Contract GS-00S-45048 


Suggested Retail Prices 


Send for additional information. 


Name 
Address 
City- | 


State 


Dukane Manual Microreader 
$455 00 
Dukane Motorized 


Microreader, 18X...$680.00 


DUKANE 


DUKANE CORPORATION/AUDIO VISUAL DIVISION/ 


DEPT. A112/ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 60174 
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“Owl from Antique Vase,” 1766. The Free 
Library of Philadelphia. 


let, “3 Ways to Play it Safe,” in Novem- 
ber. ALA addressed the subject in a 
statement published on pp. 624-25. 


An ethnic research project at Kent 
State University has been awarded 
$37,761 by the U.S. Office of Education. 
Titled “Preserving the Cultural Herit- 
age: Ethnic Museums, Archives, Art 
Galleries and Libraries in the United 
States,” the project will conduct the 
first comprehensive survey of the nature 
and services of these institutions and 
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produce an encyclopedic guide. Library 
Science Professor Lubomyr Wynar is 
project director. 


A seven-color chart, a photo of a 
blonde child carrying yellow flowers, 
and a bright blue-bordered ad splashed 
the word that the Los Angeles Public 
Library has introduced a color photo- 
copier in its Science and Technology 
Department. Photocopies cost 75 cents, 
color transparencies $1.25. 

Los Angeles was not the first library 
to install a Xerox 6500. The Alexandria 
(Va.) Library, Hennepin County Public 
(Minn.), and the University of Georgia 
at Athens are among those who invested 
earlier. 

At the 182-year-old Alexandria Li- 
brary, Assistant Director Marjorie 
Tallichet reports that the 6500 pulls 
printing out of the mud of old docu- 
ments. “Old maps have almost come to 
life,” she says. 


The PRECIS Indexing System, 
used by the British National Bibliog- 
raphy since 1971, can now be mastered 
by those who missed the workshop at 
the University of Maryland’s library 
school in 1976. A new set of training 
materials includes video tapes of the 
two explanatory lectures delivered by 


fii 







Time to run a tight ship... 
---consolidate all orders with us 


Tight budgets call for more efficient acquisition. One call 

to us provides you with all domestic and foreign periodical 
subscriptions, serials, continuations and monographic series, 
and foreign monographic books. One-source-responsibility 
smooths acquisition operations, saves time and money. Write or 
call for our “How Can You Maximize Your Library Acquisition 
Program?” brochure or ask for a representative. 


Let’s talk! 
STECHERT MACMILLAN, INC. 


INTERNATIONAL ACQUISITION SERVICES 
Serving Libraries Since 1872 


866 Third Ave. - New York, N.Y 10022 
NEW YORK - LONDON - PARIS - STUTTGART - SYDNEY 
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“Menorah,” 1493 woodcut. LC. 


the British National Library's Derek 
Austin, an outline, and The PRECIS 
Index System: Principles, Applications, 
and Prospects (H. W. Wilson, 1977, 
$12.50), which contains the papers pre- 
sented by lecturers from the United 
States, England, Canada, and Denmark. 
The package is available to libraries at 
$350 from Library Training Consult- 
ants, POB 429, College Park, MD 20740. 

Maryland’s library school will offer a 
PRECIS indexing course June 19-30, 
1978, but registration is limited to 30. 
The $200 tuition fee does not include 
food and lodging. Write Dr. Hans E. 
Wellisch, Director, PRECIS Training 
Course, College of Library and Infor- 
mation Services, U. of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park 20742. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Now you see it... What mysterious 
force compelled us to note a 1976 pub- 
lication late in 1977? Could it be magic, 
or simply a matter of quality? Robert 
Gill's Magic as a Performing Art; A Bib- 
liography of Conjuring has both. 

Gill is a librarian “and student of 
artifice in most fields of magical activ- 
ity.” His enthusiasm shines through this 
compendium of some thousand English- 
language books on magic, most of them 
recent, reasonably available, and suit- 
able for consideration by all types of 
libraries. 

The entries have good detail, and the 
book is well designed, well printed. 
There’s a section on “classics,” and two 
indexes: subject, and name/title. Some 
of those titles are delightful: Bang!, Book 
Without a Name, Burtini’s Cups and 
Balls Routine, Highly Mediocre Tricks, 
and so on. : 


Bowker, $18, 252 p., 0-85985-038 X. 
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by Deirdre Boyle 


A Voyage of Discovery for Librarians 


ki 

The Flaherty seminars are exceed- 
ingly difficult to describe. On a super- 
ficial level the seminar is a massive 
screening session, with the filmmaker 
discussing his work with the people who 
attend. These are filmmakers, film stu- 
dents, film historians, teachers, critics, 
and librarians. For most of us who at- 
tend it is a voyage of discovery,” com- 
mented William Sloan, film librarian 
of the New York Public Library’s Don- 
nell Library Center and president of 
International Film Seminars, which 
sponsors the Flaherty. . 

“For over a week one is totally iso- 
lated from the outside world, totally 
cared for, devoid of the usual stresses of 
work and usual relationships of family 
and friends which exist for us the other 
51 weeks of the year. One often shares 
deeply felt experiences morning, noon, 
and night with a group of people, almost 
all of whom care for and are committed 
to film. The kind of films they care about 
are those that explore the human condi- 
tion or convey ideas and information in 
provocative ways or are themselves 
beautiful works of art. The seminar is 
not concerned with entertainment or 
show business, 

“The guiding spirit behind the sem- 
inar is Robert Flaherty. He is probably 
the greatest artist the non-commercial 
cinema has produced. He made films 
about people and about the human 
spirit. Because Flaherty used non-actors 
and real locations rather than actors 
working on sound stages, the seminars 
have emphasized the documentary tra- 
dition. But it has also always included 
works of fiction, the avant garde, anima- 
tion, and works that defy categorization. 
Indeed, the seminar is concerned with 
the way filmmakers express their intel- 
ligence, sensibility, and sense of explora- 
tion through film. The seminar, guided 
in some undefinable way by Robert 
Flaherty’s art, is a unique experience in 
the film world.” 

Man of Aran, Nanook of the North, 


malie R. Rothschild 


week of intensive screenings and dis- 
cussions. 


The Flaherty Experience 


Librarians from Canada, New York, 
and Connecticut attended the seminar. 
A month later I interviewed several to 
get their reflections. 

Nadine Covert, executive director of 
the Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion, perceives the most important thing 
for librarians about the Flaherty experi- 
ence “is that it gives them a chance to 
meet and talk to filmmakers, to learn 
some of the problems of film production 
which many librarians are unaware of 
because their approach to film is from 
the users’ standpoint. Also, they get to 
see a lot of films in one week’s time.” 

Covert added, “It’s not just a film 
festival or preview session, it’s a seminar 
for filmmakers to which a few librarians, 
writers, professors of film are included 
each year. This is intended as continuing 
education for filmmakers, not librarians. 
I think it’s good that there are a hand- 
ful of librarians every year because the 
filmmakers can learn tote them about 
the problems of audiences.” 

D. Marie Grieco, a film consultant and 
librarian, voiced another view of the 
seminars importance for librarians: “It 
has been vastly important for those li- 
brarians who come Fala it is the only 
place where they can see a filmmaker. 
The problem is: where do librarians get 
a background in film? They certainly 
wouldn't get it in library schools, and 
library journals aren’t helping very 
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much. The seminar has been such Eg is 


important contribution to librarians that 
an idea‘ is in the works—if the money 
comes through—to have a seminar just 
for librarians.” 

The idea for a comparable seminar for 
librarians was suggested by Amalie 
Rothschild, an independent documen- 
tary filmmaker and a cofounder of New 
Day Films. Rothschild believes the 
Flaherty experience is “absolutely im- 
portant for librarians. Many librarians 
see films in a vacuum, without any real 
understanding of the nature of filmmak- 
ing, how it is a creative endeavor and a 
means of communication. Many librar- 
ians come out of print and, although 
they are interested in film, they are often 
not very sophisticated. Some are afraid 
of independent film because they don’t 
know how to look at it.” 


New Ideas for Programming 


If the funding for the seminar is 
secured, a number of librarians would 
be invited with expenses paid for a 
week’s viewing of films with their film- 
makers. Rothschild explained, “The idea 
is to expose librarians to as many films 
and filmmakers as possible to foster a 
new awareness of programming, The 
film librarian is in a key position and 
can do a lot to expose the public to new 
ideas by programming films. ” 

Lillian Katz, head of the MediaPort 
of the Port Washington (N.Y.) Public 
Library, amplified these contentions. 
“In my four years of seeing film with 
filmmakers at Flaherty, I have felt a 
cumulative effect of tremendous value 
to me as an individual learning about 
films and as a librarian visualizing pro- 
gram possibilities. It’s important for me 
to go to Flaherty, to take the time to 
reflect on films in conjunction with others 


Ideologies clashed at the seminar’s intensive discussions, where Swiss filmmaker Alain 
Tanner (below), from a European tradition rooted in literature, confronted 


“the vivacious tradition of American cinema.” 


Louisiana Story, and Moana are among < | EOR 


the documentary classics Flaherty made. 
His lifelong dedication to a vision of 
filmmaking was carried on after his 
death by his wife Frances, who set up 
the Robert Flaherty Foundation in 1953. 
In 1960 the foundation was absorbed 
into a new tax-exempt corporation, In- 
ternational Film Seminars, which con- 
tinues to sponsor the seminar in its 
twenty-third year. This year over 140 
participants viewed 62 films during a 
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The Source 
i ‘Nims which collide and blend together 


over a whole week. In other film screen- 
ing situations, you have one day or an 


evening to see films, and you can't spend 


much time discussing them with people.” 

How has the seminar influenced film 
programming at Port Washington? 
“Most of the filmmakers I’ve gotten for 
programs have been at Flaherty. When 
I worked at Nassau Library System my 


film acquisitions and film workshops for- 
librarians were based on my Flaherty 


gtperience. = 
She expressed concern over the ap- 


parent lack of interest shown by many 


library directors in supporting staff at- 

tendance at such seminars. “How many 

library directors would pay for a librar- 
> egal pa 


ian to attend? I’ve heard librarians who 


a n 


have programmed independent films 
say, Td like to go but my director would 


>” 
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bever send me. “=v. = 3- TOER 
Phil Levering, audiovisual consultant 
for the Suffolk Cooperative Library Sys- 


ae is 
ow « M” | en 


=. Toi lle Kat Poo aan it te y »l $ 
tem and chairperson of the Film Library 
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Information Council, echoed some of 


Katz’s feelings. “For m e, the Flaherty - 
T eo AA Ree i. E PORS E ees oe 
seminar contributes to my own personal 
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values and development as a human 


new programming ideas.” Levering, who 
has attended five seminars, added, 
“After a few ye: 


ars you've seen different — 


programmers and you become aware of 
new ideas for programming films.” 


Unpredictable Symbiosis 

Jack Churchill, who was at the first 
Flaherty seminar in 1955 and has also 
programmed the seminar, notes a 
strange phenomenon in programming. 
“The films you put on the screen are 
almost always entirely different from the 
ones you looked at earlier. When they 
do go together all kinds of new things 
come about which are sometimes mag- 
nificent and sometimes you say, oh 
dear.” l 
= D. Marie Grieco, historian of Inter- 


national Film Seminars and Flaherty 


programmer in 1968 and 1969, empha- 
sized that the programmer has an idea 
and selects films to develop it. “Prob- 
ably a lot of people come with the notion 
that every film is going to be a gem, and 
that’s not so. The programmer juxta- 
poses film; he is making his own film. To 
allow the group to come to that aware- 


ness is part of that process. The seminar 


is really the process.” 


This year’s seminar was programmed 
) leve _ by Grant Munro, a National Film Board 
being and as a librarian. It also offers | 


_of Canada filmmaker and Ben Levin of 
Temple University, a filmmaker and 


teacher. Alain Tanner, the noted Swiss 


filmmaker whose films La Salamandre 


ire 


Tr 
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and Jonah Who Will be 25 in the Year 
2000 have attracted international atten- 
tion, was a special guest. Also participat- 
ing were Barbara Kopple, who discussed 
the making of her award-winning film, 
Harlan County, USA; Michael Roemer, 
whose film Dying was broadcast this 
year over PBS; and Alfred Guzzetti 
whose film Family Portrait Settings 
elicited remarkable critical response 
from the audience. 

One of the many themes winding 
throughout the program was the vitality 
of women artists both as filmmakers and 
subjects. Women made 20 of the films 
screened, and portraits showed artists 
Louise Nevelson, Georgia O Keefe, and 
Elizabeth Swados. 


Debate on Essence 

Considerable discussion centered on 
defining what a “documentary” film 
should be. Ideologies clashed and dis- 
cussions were often lively and heated. 
Filmmaker Michael Rubbo commented 
on one aspect of conflict: “It’s been fas- 
cinating to watch Tanner from a Euro- 
pean tradition rooted in literature con- 
front the vivacious tradition of American 
cinema. I saw people talking at cross 
purposes because of cultural gaps. At 
first this irritated me, but it has turned 
out a real eye-opener in a positive way. 
Learning from the filmmakers from 
South America showed that conflict in 
the long run can be an enriching thing.” 

One librarian expressed the seminar 
experience in relationship to one film. 
Julie Semkow, film librarian at the Don- 
nell Library in New York, had this to 
say: “Alfred Guzzetti's Family Portrait 
Settings represents the essence of the 
Flaherty seminar for me as a first time 
participant. Guzzetti stretched my visual 
concepts immensely. As a programmer/ 
user of film, I’m still amazed by his 
gentle destruction of the taboos—that 


_ black-and-white films are passé, that a 


film made up largely of stills can’t hold 
an audience for more than half an hour, 
and finally, that an intimate, extremely 
long family reminiscence that could 
easily have become precious and over- 
wrought has come to symbolize for me 
the continuity of time passing through 
and connecting our lives.” 


For additional information about the 
Robert Flaherty Film Seminar, contact: 
Barbara Van Dyke, Administrative Di- 
rector, International Film Seminars, 
1680 Broadway, NYC 10023. O 


Correction: The study mentioned in No- 
vember’s “Media Minded” (p. 542) is avail- 
able from Don Roberts himself, not CLR. 
Write him at Pyramid Films, 4120 Colfax 
Ave. S., Minneapolis, MN 55409. 
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_ LATE JOB NOTICES (For January issue, call 312-944-6780 AFTER December 10) Listings taken by phone as space permits. 
10 lines maximum, $10/line (10-20 words per line). ALA institutional members 10% off. 
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CURATOR, WILBUR COLLECTION. Curator of extensive collection of books and manuscripts about Vermont. Public service of 

Vermontiana and other materials in Special Collections Department. Requires graduate degree in U.S. history or American 
studies. ALA-accredited MLS desirable. Candidates must be versed in history and bibliography of Vermont and have expe- 
rience in use and preparation of manuscript collection. Immediate opening. Salary range $10,500-$14,000. Send resume: 
Box 57U, Waterman Building, University of Vermont, Burlington, VT 05401. An affirmative-action employer. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NOBLES COUNTY LIBRARY AND INFORMATION CENTER. This is a newly created position in a progressive and 
well-supported library located in the thriving agricultural section of southwest Minnesota. Responsibilities include 
supervision of central circulation services with emphasis on adult program activities and reading guidance, as well as 
in certain extension areas. ALA-accredited MLS required. Public library experience desirable. Current minimum salary 
$12,024, depending on training and/or experience. Excellent fringe benefits. Position open immediately. Send resume: 
R. J. Hill, Nobles County Personnel Director, Box 591, Worthington, MN 56187. An equal-opportunity employer. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, NOBLES COUNTY LIBRARY AND INFORMATION CENTER. Newly upgraded position in a dynamic and innovative 
library. Provides reference and interlibrary loan services by contract throughout the regional library system. ALA- 
accredited MLS. Public library experience desirable. Current minimum salary $11,112, depending on training and/or 
experience. Send resume: R. J. Hill, Nobles County Personnel Director, Box 591, Worthington, MN 56187. An equal- 
opportunity employer. . ar: 4 
LIBRARY DIRECTOR, Search reopened for private college library in northern New Jersey. Effective February 1. ALA- 
accredited MLS and administrative experience required. Library holdings approximately 150,000 volumes. The director 
must be willing to continue to develop the direct use of the library's facilities and personnel in the teaching program. 
Salary range $15,000-$18,000. Send resume: Dean Rhoda Freeman, Upsala College, East Orange, NJ 07019. An equal- 
opportunity employer. l ; | . h T 


HEAD, HARTFORD BRANCH LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT., Responsible for planning and administering all aspects of 
branch library service including acquisitions, reference, circulation, processing, and supervision of 2 full-time staff 
and student assistants. Hartford Branch offers a basic 2 yr. undergraduate program and a library currently serving 
1,000 students with a collection of 36,000 books and periodicals. ALA-accredited MLS + 4-6 yrs:' professional library 
experience with some experience in supervision of operation of comparable size and reference experience. Initial 
appointment at university librarian II or university librarian III. Initial salary expected to be in the $14,000- 
$16,000 range. Send resume by December 31: University of Connecticut Librar Office, U Box 5, Storrs, CT 06268. 

An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, Administers teaching and research library including budgeting, staff selection and training, 
collection development, work with classes. ALA-accredited MLS; 5 yrs.' experience, 3 in administration; collection 
development experience; knowledge of media and computers; works well with people. Salary $15,000+. Deadline January 1. 
Send resume: Charles A. Bunge, Library School, University of Wisconsin-Madison, Helen White Hall, Madison, WI 53706. 

An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. % 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR. Primary responsibility for selection and maintenance of adult book collection (excluding reference) and 
operation of readers' advisory department. Acts in director's absence. ALA-accredited MLS, 5 yrs.’ professional public 
service experience including at least 3 yrs.' administrative capacity. Beginning salary $15,000+ depending on qualifi- 

cations. Available February 3. Apply: H.G. Johnston, Director, Baldwin Public Library, 351 Martin, Birmingham, MI 48012. 


AREA LIBRARIES COORDINATOR. Enthusiastic, flexible person to plan, organize, and direct a program of cooperative ser- 
vices in a 9 county multi-type library cooperative in northeastern Indiana. ALA-accredited MLS, 6 yrs.’ library expe- 
rience including 3 yrs.' administrative are required. Familiarity with Indiana libraries highly desirable. Salary 
$15,000 for 12-mo. contract. Position open January 1. Deadline for application December 31. Send application and re- 
sume: B. Donald Grose, Library, Indiana University-Purdue, 2101 Coliseum Blvd. East, Ft. Wayne, IN 46805. An equal- 
opportunity employer. | ah ee 

Á s 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Regional library system serving 100,893 in 4 counties and 1 city in southwest Virginia. Duties 
include supervising 8 branch libraries, 3 bookmobiles, and assisting in all parts of the library program. Minimum qual- 
ifications: ALA-accredited MLS + 3 yrs.' appropriate experience. Salary range $12,000-$15,000. Direct all inquiries: 


Regional Librarian, Lonesome Pine Regional Library, Wise, VA 24293. 


ADMINISTRATOR-LIBRARY SERVICES. Leon County Public Library. Salary $17,368-$25,709. Responsible for administering 
the county's library program including budgeting, capital improvement programs, planning and development of library ser- 
vices, and overall supervision of library operations. MLS, 6 yrs." progressively responsible management experience. 
Apply: Leon County Personnel, 201 $. Monroe St., 2nd Floor Exchange Building, Tallahassee, FL 32301. An equal- 
opportunity employer. , - 


READER SERVICES LIBRARIAN. To assume responsibility for administration and reorganization of the reader services divi- 
sion of a major research library including reference, information retrieval, government publications and several other 
reader service functions. Responsible for developing and maintaining coordinated reference services, orientation, 
reader training programs, and other formal courses in bibliographic research methods. Some staff training programs and 
collection development responsibilities are included within reader services. ALA-accredited MLS + minimum 5 yrs.’ ex- 
perience in positions of increasing responsibility in reader services; 2nd subject degree desirable; must possess good 
writing ability and communications skills. Minimum salary $18,900, but negotiable based on qualifications and experi- 
ence. Liberal benefits. Send complete resume, letters of reference from 3 persons with knowledge of professional 
accomplishments, and examples of written work: Eileen Holahan, Personnel Office, Garland Hall, The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, MD 21218. DRT 
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Public service, selected technical processing, and collection develop- 
ment in highly specialized department of folklore and orientalia. MLS, master's in Far Eastern or Middle or Near East- 
ern studies desirable. Competency in variety of languages in accordance with subject area of specialization. Salary 
range $11,045-$14,102. Fringe benefits include retirement, hospitalization, 1 month vacation, 15 days sick leave. . 
Send resume: Director of Personnel, Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior Ave., Cleveland, OH 44114. An equal- 
opportunity employer. 


REFERENCE ASSISTANT. John G. White Department. 


Seeking dynamic, outgoing person. ALA-accredited MLS. Salary $9,000 minimum. Position open 


CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN. 
L. Ireland, Director, Public Library System, 604 East Ave., Holdrege, NE 68949. 


February 1. Send resume: 


CLASSIFIED 


Salary range required for all “Positions Open.” 
“Faculty rank” and ‘‘status’’ are variable and should 
be explored carefully by applicants. ALA opposes 


residency requirements. Direct or inferred biases 


will be edited out of ads, 


Rates 
(Please state if ALA member.) 
Positions Open: $2.50/printed line. 
ALA institutional members: 50% off ($1.25/line). 
No free lines. 


Positions Wanted: ALA members receive 50 words 
free, 50¢ each word over. Nonmembers: 50¢/word. 


Joblines: For numbers and addresses of clearing- 
houses that provide a list of available jobs. No com- 
mercial agencies, Free listing. 


Display classifieds: Boxes, larger type, prominent 
format. $25/column inch. 20% off for ALA institu- 
tional members. No free space. Available only for 
job positions or educational programs. 


All other classified sections: $2.50/line. 


Classifieds Deadline 


Copy must be received by the 5th of the month pre- 
ceding date of issue. (Ads placed and subsequently 
filled can be stamped “FILLED” up to three weeks 
preceding date of issue; advertiser is billed for 
original ad.) 


Late Job Notices 


“Page One” section, as space permits, takes job 
notices after classified deadline has passed. By 
phone only, after 10th of the month. $10 per printed 
line. ALA members 10% off. See complete instruc- 
tions in section. 


Address 


Place all ads with Connie Pacholski, American Li- 
braries, Classified Advertising, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611, (312) 944-6780. 


JOBLINES 


If your institution or organization would like 
its jobline listed free, send formal authoriza- 
tion to American Libraries, Classified Ad- 
vertising. 


CALIFORNIA Association of School Librarians 
Job Hotline: (714) 545-7766. 


CALIFORNIA Media and Library Educators 
Association Job Hotline: (415) 697-8832. 


CALIFORNIA Library Association: (916) 443- 
1222 or (213) 629-5627. 


COLORADO State Library: (303) 839-2210. 
el OF COLUMBIA Library: (202) 223- 


FLORIDA State Library: (904) 488-5232. 
IOWA Library Jobline (monthly): J. W. Hurkett, 


Assistant Director, State Library—Histori- — 


cal Bldg., Des Moines, IA 50319. 


MAREEN Library Association: (301) 685- 


MIDWEST Library Job Hotline: (517) 487-5617. 
MINORITY Librarians interested in employ- 
ment in public libraries: For “List of Em- 
ployers Interested in Hiring Minority Librari- 
ans,” enclose 50¢ to Dorothy M. Haith, 
Dean, School of Library Media, Alabama 
A&M Univ., Normal, AL 35762. 
ae epee Library Association: (609) 695- 
NEW YORK Library Association: (212) 687-1352, 
OREGON Library/Media Jobline: (503) 585-2232. 
PENNSYLVANIA Cooperative Job Hotline: 
(412) 362-5627. To list a job (members or non- 
members): (412) 362-6400. 
RHODE ISLAND SRRT Job Hotline, monthly. 
For copies, send self-addressed stamped en- 
velopes to Marcia Hershoff, 7 Abbot St., 
Cumberland Hill, RI 02864. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, Southern 
California Chapter: (213) 795-2145. 


VIRGINIA Library Jobline: (804) 355-0384. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MLS, LIU '75. BA history. Seeking entry-level 
ref./govt. docs. position in pub./acad./spec. 
library. Have volunteer and part-time experi- 
ence in pub./acad. ref. Will relocate. Resume 
from M. Stiene, 12 South Hollow Rd., Dix 
Hills, NY 11746. 


LIBRARIAN, 12 yrs.’ experience, 10 as docu- 
ments librarian in depository libraries, seeks 
position in documents or reference depart- 
ment. Background in social sciences, law, 
and education. Second master’s in interna- 
tional relations near completion. Strong pub- 
lic service oriented. Write Box B-740-W. 


ALA-MLS '68. Periodicals, public librarian, 
seeking ref. position university or public li- 
brary. 6 yrs.’ experience acad./pub. library. 
BA Spanish. Familiarity with Dewey Decimal 
cataloging and circulation procedures. Will 
relocate anywhere in U.S., prefer mid-west. 
Resume, credentials upon request. C. Thum- 
mel, P.O. Box 42, Plainsville, KS 67663. 


ee  ———————— 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT. Seeks paraprofessional 
position, Voluntary library experience. Excel- 
lent academic background. Doing independent 
study of library science. Reply POB 693, 
Annapolis, MD 21404. 


ALA-MLS ’'76 seeks entry-level public services 
position in the academic or public library. 
BA in psychology, working on MA in American 
history. Experience in U.S. documents. irs 
people oriented. Available immediately. Wis 
to relocate in northern or mountain area. 
Details and resume from C. Enlow, 825 S. 52, 
Lincoln, NE 68510. 


CATALOGER with experience in DDC/LC sub- 
jects, some administrative experience. Seek- 
ing technical or administrative position in 
public, academic, or special library. Desire 
to locate in active community of 10,000—50,000 
in any region of the U.S. Resume: C, T. 
Kendall, POB 372, Kingman, AZ 86402. (602) 
753-5730. 

xa 
DIRECTORSHIP, service-oriented library or 
cultural center sought. Box B-741-W. 


. reel 2 d =. 


ALA-MLS '77 seeks entry-level reference posi- | 
tion in academic or public library. BS in 
library science. Have 1 yr’s. part-time refer- 
ence experience in academic library. Prefer 
NC or surrounding states. Resume: B. Fritch- 
man, Box 243 Peabody College, Nashville, TN 
37203. (615) 327-0677. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


PROGRAM OFFICER | 

ALAOFFICEFOR — | 

LIBRARY PERSONNEL 
RESOURCES 


Assists director of OLPR in activi- 
ties related to minority recruitment, 
affirmative action, career visibility, 
education and training, staff utili- 
zation and welfare, continuing edu- 
cation and staff development. MLS 
and/or personnel administration 
degree desirable with experience 
in as many personnel areas as pos- 
sible. Salary schedule $14,268- 
$20,172. Excellent benefits, month 
vacation, TIAA / CREF pension. 
Send resume: ‘ 


Personnel Office 
American Library Association 
50 E. Huron St. 
Chicago, IL 60611 


An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY 


Acquisition paraprofessional librarian. Re- 
sponsibilities: supervise the activities relat- 
ing to the acquisitions of library materials, 
including bibliographic searching and verifi- 
cation, organization for purchasing, and 
preparation of purchase orders; check stan- 
dard and special bibliographies to determine 
those already in the collection and identify 
desirable additions; supervise the shelving of 
materials awaiting processing; supervise and 
drop all cards in the main catalog and shelf 
list; supervise professional and supportive 
staff in operation of all aspects of audiovisual 
services; conduct orientation classes when 
requested. BA or equivalent, general acquisi- 
tion experience, library experience, typing, 
filing. Salary $7,000-$9,000. 3714 hr. work week 
with night and weekend duty. 12-month basis 
with 2 weeks vacation. Apply by December 15: 
Lynn Pete Balderas, Director, City-College 
Library, 1825 May St., Brownsville, TX 78520. 
(512) 541-1241 x357. 
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CATALOGING 
ASSISTANT HEAD 


Share in planning and managing 
department serving main library 
and 8 branch libraries. Assist in 
departmental personnel actions af- 
fecting 18 librarians and 33 sup- 
port staff. Candidates must have 
ALA-accredited degree and sig- 
nificant successful experience 
with: cataloging and classification, 
on-line cataloging networks, lead- 
ership, organization and supervi- 
sion preferably in a large academic 
or research library. Immediate re- 
sponsibility to implement auto- 
mated cataloging system through 
network participation. Appointment _ 
range $14,000-$17,000. Send let- — 
ter of application, resume, and 
names of at least 3 professional 
references by January 1, 1978: | 
Dave Dowell 
Perkins Library 
Duke University 
_ Durham, NC 27706 


Applications from members of minor- 
ity groups and women are particularly 
encouraged. ee 


Archivist. Under the supervision. of the as- 
sociate director of libraries for special ser- 


n 


d 


coverage. 

State Teachers Retirement available (em- 
ployee contribution rate = 3%) Inquiries 
should be received by December 31: Jean 
Whalen, Personnel Librarian, University Li- 
brary, Room 109, State University of New 
York at Albany, 1400 Washington Ave., Albany, 
NY 12222. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. l ; 


Assistant business librarian. Challenging posi- 
tion in an active business library, serving a 
college of business with an enrollment of 
5,000 undergraduate and graduate students, 
out of a total university enrollment of over 
20,000. Works closely with the head of the 
business library to determine activities, 
policies, and procedures. Shares reference 
duties and other responsibilities, such as 
providing library instruction, coordination of 
computerized circulation activities, prepara- 
tion of reference guides, etc. Shares super- 
vision of 4 library assistants + student aides. 
ALA-accredited MLS required. A good knowl- 
edge of business materials and/or a BA in 
business desired. Public service experience, 
especially reference, is desirable. Applicant 
must be flexible, dedicated, and resourceful, 
Full faculty status. Instructor rank. Salary 
range starts at $12,500 for 12 months; 2 yr. 
temporary position, but may be renewed, 


DECEMBER 1977 


Deadline for applications January 13. Quali- 
fied applicants should submit .resumes: Carl 
Sachtleben, Director of Libraries, Western 
Michigan University, Kalamazoo, MI 49008. 
oa equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 


Assistant catalog librarian (2 positions, 1 is 
a readvertisement). Requires ALA-accredited 
MLS, 1 modern European 


are for people with backgrounds in sciences, 
music, and AV. Library is SOLINET member. 
Salary $10,500+ depending upon experience. 


- Available January 1. Apply by December 31: 


E. E. Brown, Associate Director, Georgia 
Southern College Library, Statesboro, GA 
30458. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. l 


Assistant director for administrative services. 
Florida State University is located in Talla- 
hassee, capital of Florida, a thriving city of 
87,000, noted for its civic mindedness, for 
its tradition of Southern culture, and for its 
mild climate. The recreational facilities of 
the nearby Gulf coast are convenient and the 
city is accessible to all parts of the count 

by air transportation. The Florida State Uni- 


= | versity Library has a collection of over one 


million volumes, 700,000 government docu- 
ments, 1,200,000 microforms. Approximately 
22,000 students are enrolled in the university. 
In addition to the graduate school, major col- 
leges are arts and sciences, business, com- 
munication, criminology, education, home 
economics, law, library science, music, nurs- 
ing, social science, social work, theatre, and 


=- visual arts. ALA-accredited MLS + 2nd mas- 


ter’s or Ph.D. preferred. Minimum 7 yrs.’ 
administrative management and/or super- 
visory experience in an academic or research- 
oriented library. Previous experience must 
demonstrate ability to work effectively with 
supportive personnel. Ability to relate effec- 
tively to faculty and students. Duties include 
daily contact with students and faculty, 
assisting in formulation of library policies, 
supervising building needs, assuming respon- 
sibility of library in absence of director. Full 
description of duties available on request. 
Salary range $15,000-$24,500. 12-month ap- 
pointment, 22 days annual leave, 13 days sick 
leave, 8 university-wide holidays. Retirement 
system participation mandatory. Life, health, 
accidental death, and disability income insur- 
ance programs are available on an optional 
basis. Anticipated stare date January 1. 
Deadline for applications December 15. Send 
resume and references: Charles E. Miller, 


= Director of Libraries, Florida State University, 


Tallahassee, FL 32306. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 


- Assistant librarian. July 1, 1978. Responsibili- 


ties in reference and _ serials/documents/ 
cataloging. ALA-accredietd MLS, 2 yrs.’ ap- 
propriate experience. Min. salary $11,000. 
Apply by February 28: A. Ray Rowland, Reese 
Library, Augusta College, 2500 Walton Way, 
Augusta, GA 30904. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. A unit of the Uni- 


| versity System of Georgia. 


Assistant reference librarian. Will work mostly 
evenings and weekends. Required: ALA-ac- 
credited MLS, some professional experience 
in a college or university library reference 
department. Business background and knowl- 
edge of government documents highly desir- 
able. Successful candidate will be expected 
to participate in collection development and 
library instruction activities. Faculty status, 
12-month contract, salary $12,000+. Position 
available July 1. Send resume and names of 
references before December 31: Kathleen 
Voigt, Search Committee Secretary, Carlson 
Library, The University of Toledo, 2801 W. 
Bancroft St., Toledo, OH 43606. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Cataloger. Responsibilities: catalog library 
materials (book and nonbook), assist in refer- 
ence and orientation, assist in supervision of 
technical services, and supervise in catalog 
maintenance. MLS, cataloging experience in 
Dewey Decimal and LC classification, super- 
visory experience, and experience in refer- 
ence work. Salary $10,000-$11,000. 12-month 
contract with 2 weeks vacation. 37! hr. work 
week with night and weekend duty. Apply by 
December 15: Lynn Pete Balderas, Director, 
City-College Library, 1825 May Street, Browns- 
ville, TX 78520. (512) 541-1241 x357. 
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$ language, and 
familiarity with LC classification. Our needs 


$15,000. 2 yr. 


# 
Circulation librarian. Organize a new deat 
ment responsible for centralized circulation 
services with a combined annual circulation 
of 365,000. Supervise 7 classified employees 
and 12 FTE students in department open 113 
hrs. per week. Responsibilities include cir- 
culation of monographs, stack supervision, 
shelving, shifting, shelf reading, reserve 
books. fines, overdue notices, and administra- 
tive action against delinquent borrowers, 
ALA-accredited MLS + an aptitude for super- 
vision and administration. Health and acci- 
dent insurance, free life insurance, TIAA and 
state retirement plan. Faculty rank, 40 hr. 
week, 1 mo. vacation. Salary $9,600-$10,000, 
Position open May 1978. No applications ac- 
cepted after February 1. Send resume and 3 
references: Norris K. Maxwell, Assistant Li- 
brarian, Oklahoma State University Library, 
Stillwater, OK 74074. Interviews at ALA Mid- 
winter, Chicago, January 1978. An equal-op- | 
portunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Coordinator of library services. Organizing, 
budgeting, planning, and supervising area of 
traditional library services. Assistant profes- 
sor, 12-month position. MLS or equivalent, 4 
yrs.’ experience, preferably in college library 
involving supervision, human relations skills. 
Salary $15,000+. Send letter of application, 
resume, and 3 letters of reference by Dec. 23: 
Sidney Ackerman, Niagara County Community 
College, 3111 Saunders Settlement Rd., San- 
born, NY 14132. 


Head, acquisitions department. Manages and 
coordinates the operations of the acquisitions 
department which is responsible for the ac- 
quisition of all library materials, both mono- 
graphs and serials, as well as bindery control. 
Staff includes 1 FTE paraprofessional and 16 
FTE support staff. ALA-accredited MLS or 
master’s degree in business administration 
or a relevant subject area. At least 3 yrs.’ ex- 
perience in either academic library acquisi- 
tion work or in the book trade, dealing with 
academic libraries. A knowledge of the 
domestic and foreign book trade and world 
publication is essential. Demonstrated skills 
in leadership, organization, and the integra- 
tion of change with technological innovation, 
Salary range: $12,749-$21,025; recruitment 
range: $12,749-$16,887. 12-month appointment, 
sick leave and annual leave @ 1.75 days each 
per month. Fully paid major medical, hos- 
pitalization, and dental insurance. Social 
Security coverage. TIAA/CREF or New York 
State Teachers Retirement available (em- 
ployee contribution rate = 3%). Inquiries 
should be received by December 31: Jean 
Whalen, Personnel Librarian, University Li- 
brary, Room 109, State University of New York 
at Albany, 1400 Washington Ave., Albany, NY 
12222. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-ac- 
tion employer. 


Head, serials department. Administers peri- 
odicals, microform, and binding sections. 
Responsible for serials collection and public 
access tools (2908 subscriptions in 1977). 
Supervises 1 library assistant, 2 clerical + 
student assistants. ALA-accredited MLS with 
minimum 3 yrs.’ professional level experience 
including 1 yr’s. supervisory experience, Fa- 
miliarity with machine-readable data base 
preferred, Reading knowledge of Spanish de- 
sirable. Salary $11,000-$13,000 for 12 months. 
Deadline for applications: January 1. Position 
available April 15. Send resume and letter of 
application: Dr. Michael F, Kelly, Director of 
Libraries, The University of Texas at San 
Antonio, San Antonio, 78285. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Information specialist, social sciences, ALA- 
accredited MLS, also MA in psychology or 
economics. Interviewing, organizational, and 
administrative skills vital. Appointment as as- 
sistant professor, 9-mo. contract, $11,000, Po- 
sition presently vacant. Starting date could 
be February 1, 1978 or September 1, 1978. A 
plications close January 6. Apply: Univendty 
Librarian, Bush Memorial Library, Hamline 
University, St. Paul, MN 55104. An equal-op- 
portunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Librarian to serve as director of laboratory 
resource center in graduate accredited libra 

school program. Must have MLS and mini- 
mum 5 yrs.’ experience. Assistant professor. 
12-month position. Salary range $14,000- 
appointment. Position open 
January. Apply: Dr, Jean Lowrie, Director, 
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SCHAFFER LIBRARY 
UNION COLLEGE 


Founded in 1795, Union College is a private, non-sectarian, coeducational, primarily 
undergraduate college of 2,000 students and 150 full-time faculty. The curriculum 
encompasses all areas of the traditional liberal arts; it also includes undergraduate 
and graduate programs in Engineering and graduate programs in Administration and 
Management. Schaffer Library houses over 350,000 volumes, employs 26 FTE staff, 
and expends an annual budget of approximately $550,000. The Librarian administers a 
program which lies at the core of the College’s commitment to undergraduate liberal 


education. 


We seek a person capable of formulating policies in light of the library’s needs, pre- 
senting them effectively to the administration, and carrying them out efficiently. This 
position carries faculty rank and status, and requires dedication to the goals of 
liberal education. A deep and ongoing commitment to scholarship is also expected. 
Responsibilities of the Librarian include: budget preparation, presentation, and ad- 
ministration; personnel development and review; organizational oversight and long- 
range planning; communication and consultation with faculty, students, and campus 
committees; representation of the library in external activities, such as library net- 


work arrangements and fund raising. 


Candidates should possess a professional degree in librarianship or equivalent 
experience, and be able to provide evidence of effective leadership in a responsible 
administrative position in an academic or research library. Position title: Librarian. 
12-month contract, with 1 month vacation. Appointment for September 1, 1978, or 
earlier. Probable salary range: $23,000-$28,000 depending on qualifications and 
experience. Letters of inquiry and resumes, including names of 3 references, should 
be sent by January 31, 1978: Professor Jan Ludwig, Librarian Search Committee, 
Humanities Building, Union College, Schenectady, NY 12308. 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 
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School of Librarianship, Western Michigan 
University, Kalamazoo, MI 49008. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





Librarian for public services. Responsibilities: 
interprets objectives of the public services 
division; plans and initiates new activities for 
public services division; recommends policy 
and procedures governing the public services 
division; assists in staff orientation and staff 
meeting; maintains and submits records, 
statistics, and forms necessary; recommends 
equipment and supplies to be purchased; 
renders professional and reference informa- 
tion; plans and implements public relations 
program; conducts orientation classes; selects 
materials from books, reviews catalogs, lists, 
etc., and recommends for purchase; investi- 
gates collection needs for college and com- 
munity and prepares bibliographies for college 
courses as requested by faculty; examines 
material to be weeded. MLS, experience in 
Dewey Decimal and LC classification, super- 
visory experience, and experience in reference 
work, Sala $9,000-$10,000. 3712 hr. work 
week with night and weekend duty. 12-month 
contract with 2 weeks vacation. Apply by 
December 15: Lynn Pete Balderas, Director, 
City-College Library, 1825 May St., Brownsville, 
TX 78520. (512) 541-1241 x357. 





Librarian-serials cataloger. Catalog and 
Classify (LC) serials, supervise input into 
OCLC data base, supervise nonprofessional 
staff, and assist with public service functions 
of department. ALA-accredited MLS required 
experience in serials cataloging and use of 
OCLC desirable. 12-month contract with 22 
days vacation, liberal fringe benefits, faculty 
rank, and eligibility for tenure. Maximum 
salary $13,500. Send resume and 3 references 
by December 15: John V. Miller, Jr., Chair- 
person; Search Committee, Bierce Library, 
he University of Akron, Akron, OH 44325. 
on equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 





Library director. Long established women's 
college seeks director to administer library 
program, budget, staff, and planning for con- 
tinued development. Work with students, 
faculty, and Friends of Library; development 
of special collections room; selection of li- 
brary materials; some supervision of library 
science courses. Faculty rank, non-tenure 
position. Employment beginning August 1978. 
Salary range $13,000-$15,000. Minimum qualifi- 
cations: ALA-accredited MLS, significant ad- 
ministrative experience, enthusiasm for ef- 
fective programs to place library at center of 
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learning on campus dedicated to academic 
excellence. Apply: Dr. Cynthia H. Tyson, Act- 
ing Dean of the College, Queens College, 
Charlotte, NC 28274. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 





Periodicals librarian. Responsible for approxi- 
mately 1,650 current titles. Reports to the 
director of libraries and is a member of his 
senior advisory group. Represents the library 
on the Serials Subcommittee of the Chicago 
Academic Library Council. Supervises 3 full 
time assistants and manages the periodicals 
budget, periodicals circulation, and informa- 
tional needs of patrons relating to the de- 
partment. ALA-accredited MLS, or equivalent 
required. Generous fringe benefits. Minimum 
Salary $14,000 with more possible depending 
on qualifications and experience. Position 
open January 1. Deadline for application 
December 10. Send resume and names of 3 
references: Adrian Jones, Director of Libraries, 
Roosevelt University, Chicago, IL 60605. 





Reference librarian. The University of North- 
ern Colorado Libraries is seeking candidates 
for the position of life sciences reference li- 
brarian. ALA-accredited MLS required. Mas- 
ter's degree or equivalent working experience 
in biology, botany, zoology, or nursing pre- 
ferred. 2 yrs.’ professional library experience 
required. Interest in library management de- 
sirable. Knowledge of a modern European 
language helpful. 12-month salary from 
$12,500-$14,788, depending on qualifications 
and experience, Faculty rank and status, 20 
work days vacation, faculty travel assistance, 
opportunities for advanced academic study, 
generous sick leave, retirement program. Ap- 
rar ape must be postmarked no later than 

arch 1. Apply: James B. Greer, Selection 
Committee Chair, The James A. Michener 
Library, University of Northern Colorado, 
Greeley, CO 80639. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer, 





Reference librarian. Under general direction 
of the assistant director for -reference and 
collection development. Has primary respon- 
sibilities in the areas of information retrieval 
and reference services. Assists faculty and 
students in computerized bibliographic search- 
ing. Provides reference and informational 
services during scheduled hours at the uni- 
versity library’s reference service points. Ma 
include activities in the area of library ori- 
entation and instruction and/or some col- 
lection development responsibilities. ALA- 
accredited MLS. Candidates with some prior 


experience in computerized bibliographic 
searching (preferably with scientific data 
bases) and reference services in an academic 
library preferred. Appointment will be at the 
rank of assistant librarian or senior assistant 
librarian, depending on qualifications. Salary 
range $10,800-$16,000. 12-month appointment, 
sick leave and annual leave @ 1.75 days each 
per month. Fully paid major medical, hos- 
pitalization, and dental insurance. Social 
Security coverage. TIAA/CREF or New York 
State Teachers Retirement available (em- 
ployee contribution rate = 3%). Inquiries 
should be received by December 31: Jean 
Whalen, Personnel Librarian, University Li- 
brary, Room 109, State University of New York 
at Albany, 1400 ‘Washington Ave., Albany, NY 
12222. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer, 





Research librarian, science and engineering. 
Energetic, service-oriented professional with 
a strong knowledge of information sources 
in science and engineering to coordinate 
collection development in subject areas, pro- 
vide specialized instruction for students, be 
liaison with faculty, share in budget prepara- 
tion, respond to research problems, rotate on 
an evening and weekend schedule in general 
reference, and participate in the academic 
life of the aniversary 12-month contract with 
22 days vacation, liberal fringe benefits, fac- 
ulty rank, and eligibility for tenure. Maximum 
salary $14,700. ALA-accredited MLS, general 
reference and subject area experience in 
academic libraries, ability to work with fac- 
ulty and students from associate to Ph.D. 
levels. Advanced subject degree preferred. 
Familiarity with computer literature search- 
ing desirable. Send vita by December 15: 
David R. Brink, Chairperson, Search Commit- 
tee, Bierce Library, The University of Akron, 
Akron, OH 44325. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. 





Subject specialist, physical or biological 
sciences. Duties will involve peloarep ite in- 
struction, collection development, 

mental 
graphic work. Ph.D. in subject area and 
ALA-accredited MLS preferred. Subject MA 
with MLS will be considered. Academic li- 
brary experience and teaching skill preferred. 
Faculty status, 12-month contract, salary 
$15,000+. Position available July 1. Send 
resume and names of references: Dr. Sharon 
Rogers, Search Committee Secretary, Carlson 
Library, The University of Toledo, 2801 W. 
Bancroft Street, Toledo, OH 43606. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 














PUBLIC SERVICES 
LIBRARIAN 


Duties to include head of service in 
administration and supervision of staff 
of 5 or more. Responsible for plan- 
ning, organizing, coordinating, and 
directing circulation, reserves, book- 
stacks, and related duties. Some ref- 
erence work may be required. 


Qualifications: ALA-accredited MLS 
required. Minimum 2 yrs.’ experience 
in an academic library. Demonstrated 
skills in leadership, cooperation, and 
ability to work with public is essen- 
tial. Knowledge of organization and 
integration of change with techno- 
logical innovation is required. Com- 
puter training and automation experi- 
ence desirable. 


Salary: $11,000 + depending on quali- 
fications and experience. Faculty rank. 
Deadline for application December 
15. Send resume: 


Dr. Tommie M. Young 
Director of Library Services 
North Carolina Agricultural and 
Technical State University _ 
Greensboro, NC 27411 











AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


THE UNIVERSITY AT ALBAN 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
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FOR ACCESS SERVICES 


New position. Manages and coordinates the operations of the units responsible for 
circulating library materials. These units include the Circulation Services Department, 
Film Library, Interlibrary Loan Unit, Learning Resources Center, and Library & Infor- 
mation Science Library. Staff of these units includes 3 librarians with faculty status, 
4 paraprofessionals, 27.5 classified service employees, 20 FTE hourly employees 


_ (predominately student assistants). 


Qualifications: ALA-accredited MLS + at least 5 yrs.’ successful administrative 
experience, including experience in public services in an academic library. Candi- 
dates with knowledge of circulation services operations preferred. Demonstrated skills 
in leadership, organization, and the integration of change with technological innova- 
tion. The successful candidate will be one who recognizes the role and function of 
the units within Access Services in the context of an academic community and who 
is committed to the active promotion of growth and development through teaching, 
research, and service as an essential part of the professional lives of academic 


librarians. 


Salary and rank negotiable, depending on qualifications. Minimum salary $18,800. 
12-month appointment, sick leave and annual leave @ 1.75 days each per month. Fully 
paid major medical, hospitalization, and dental insurance. Social Security coverage. 
TIAA/CREF or New York State Teachers Retirement available (employee contribu- 
tion rate = 3%). Inquiries should be received by December 31, 1977. 


Contact: Jean Whalen, Personnel Librarian, University Library, Room 109, State 
University of New York at Albany, 1400 Washington Ave., Albany, NY 12222. 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





Technical processes librarian. Candidates will 
be considered who have a master’s degree in 
library science from a recognized program. 
2 yrs.’ cataloging and/or acquisition experi- 
ence in an academic library required. Super- 
visory experience required. Salary range 
$9,805-$15,087. Interested applicants must ap- 
ply by January 15: Personnel Office, Box 205, 
Polk Community College, 999 Avenue H, NE, 
Winter Haven, FL 33880. (813) 294-7771 x310. 
ap equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 


LAW LIBRARY 


Catalogers. Law library with diverse collec- 
tion has openings for 2 catalogers. One posi- 
tion, with rank of assistant librarian, requires 
ALA-accredited MLS, cataloging experience 
using Library of Congress classification, and 
reading knowledge of major European lan- 
guages desired. Hiring range $12,924-$15,000, 
depending on qualifications and experience. 
Second position, rank of associate librarian, 
requires ALA-accredited MLS + at least 3 
yrs.’ experience using Library of Congress 
classification, knowledge of major European 
languages, and computer experience desired, 
Hiring range $15,840-$16,584, depending on 
qualifications and eapenenes, Applications 
received until December 31: Cecilia Kwan, 
Head Cataloger, Law Library, University of 
California, Davis CA 95616. An equal-oppor- 
tunity employer. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 


Assistant dean of the library for technical 
services. Responsible for cataloging, acquisi- 
tions, serials, accounting, G and E. Current 
emphases include organizational evaluation, 
networking (SOLINET), liaison with public 
services, and collection development. Mini- 
mum of MLS, administrative experience in 
technical services, knowledge of networks 
and automation, demonstrated leadership 
ability, capacity to communicate effectively 
with staff and university community. Salary 
$20,000. Academic rank: associate professor. 
Send resume by December 15: Patsy Ross, 
Search Committee, University of Alabama 
Library, POB S, University, AL. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





hc position. Tenure-track position begin- 
ning January or September 1978. Doctorate 
in library information science, or in a related 
discipline with an MLS, Recent administra- 
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tive or supervisory experience in an academic 
library required. Background involving auto- 
mated systems and teaching experience de- 
sirable. Rank and salary open depending on 
qualifications and experience. Salary range 
$15,600-$22,650 for 9 months, with possible 
additional compensation for summer teach- 
ing. Send resume: Leslie H. Janke, Director, 
Division of Library Science, San Jose State 
University, San Jose, CA 95192. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


2 Faculty positions available September 1978 
in unique ALA-accredited program emphasiz- 
ing a melding of information science, media 
librarianship, and traditional librarianship. 
Subject competencies primarily sought are 
in information science and/or media librarian- 
ship as applied to all types of information 
service. Teaching capabilities outside pri- 
mary competencies are most desirable. One 
appointment (in either competency) at assis- 
tant professor level ($14,000-$16,000). Other ap- 
pointment (in either competency) at associ- 
ate professor ($18,000-$22,000) or professor 
($24,000-$29,000) level. Summer teaching 
available at extra compensation. Excellent 
fringe benefits. Teaching load of 2 courses 
per semester—usually 6 credit hours. Doc- 
torate essential. For associate professor or 
professor expectation of nationally recog- 
nized achievements in research. Application 
deadline January 16. Contact George S. Bobin- 
ski, Dean, School of Information and Library 
Studies, State University of New York at 
Buffalo, Bell Hall, Buffalo, NY 14260. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Library and information science educator. 
Vacancy for assistant professor, beginning 
summer or fall 1978. Teaching specialty re- 
quired is materials and library services for 
children; cognate teaching areas considered 
will include public libraries, school media 
centers, or reference, Prefer doctorate, teach- 
ing experience, library experience. Salary 
$15,000 or more for 9 months, depending on 
qualifications. Application deadline February 
15. Send vita: C. G. Sparks, Dean, Graduate 
School of Library Science, University of Texas 
at Austin, Box 7576, University Station, Austin, 
TX 78712. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 





Library school faculty. 2 positions at the 
assistant professor level are expected in Sep- 
tember 1978. Preference will be given to 
candidates with doctorate, professional library 
experience, teaching experience, interest and 
competence in research, and subject expertise 
in 2 or more of the following: adult services, 
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young adult services, children’s services, col- ; 


lection development, reference services, sci 
tech literature, social science literature, an 

business and economics literature. Minimum 
salary $15,000, additional compensation for 
summer teaching. Inquire before January 15 
with resume and list of references: n 
Thomas H. Mott, Jr., Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, Rutgers, the State University 
of New Jersey, New Brunswick, NJ 08903. An 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





Library science faculty. 2 vacancies effective 
March 1978. One position is teaching and 
developing courses in children’s and young 
adults’ literature and library services to these 
groups. Second position is teaching academic 
librarianship with competency to teach cat- 
aloging and basic library science courses, 
Applicants should have appropriate library ex- 
perience. University teaching experience is de- 
sirable, Candidates must have ALA-accredited 
MLS + doctorate in library science or an 
appropriate subject field. Salary based on 
academic rank, education, and experience 
(asst. prof. $12,854-$18,318; assoc. prof. 
$15,738-$19,917). Applications requested by 
January 30. Send resume: Chairperson, De- 
partment of Library Science, Ball State Uni- 
versity, Muncie, IN 47306. An equal-oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action employer. 





Specialist — scientific materials / computer 
technology. New faculty position. Appointee 
will teach school’s course in literature of the 
sciences; additional negotiable teaching re- 
sponsibilities in library automation. Require- 
ments: doctoral degree in LS, infor. sci., 
comp. sci., engineering, or appropriate dis- 
cipline. Automated information processing 
related experience in library/information cen- 
ter. Demonstrated teaching record in institu- 
tion of higher learning; record of research 
and publication; demonstrated competency in 
computer programming, information process- 
ing machinery. Capability of on-line data base 
searching, understanding of computerized in- 
formation services desirable qualifications, Ap- 
pointment at assistant professorship; $16,500 
(9 months). Higher rank and salary negotiable 
depending on qualifications, Available August 
1978. Applications close February 1. Send 
vita, references: Director of the School of 
Library Science, University of Oklahoma, 401 
West Brooks, Room 116, Norman, OK 73019. 
The University of Oklahoma is an equal-oppor- 
tunity employer and encourages women and 
minorities to apply. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Assistant librarian. Supervises al! public ser- 
vice departments of the central library and 
assists the librarian in system-wide admin- 
istration. County library system with central 
library, 16 branches, 3 bookmobiles. Bud- 
get over $4,000,000. MLS + 7 yrs.’ diversi- 
fied public library experience required, 
with at least 4 yrs.’ progressively respon- 
sible administrative positions. Proven 
ability to motivate and to work effectively 
with people required. Written and oral com- 
munication skills essential. Salary $22,500- 
$25,000. Letter of application, detailed resu- 
me, and 3 letters of reference must be received 
prior to the December 15 deadline. A personal 
interview will be required, but only of those 
applicants who appear to be strong contend- 
ers. Replies should be addressed to James 
H. Burghardt, Librarian, Library Association 
of Portland (Multnomah County Library), 801 
SW Tenth Ave., Portland OR 97205. 





Acquisitions librarian for Washoe County Li- 
brary System. Position requires substantial 


book background with knowledge of current — 


adult fiction and non-fiction materials, and 
collection development for a medium size 
public library system. An understanding of 
the publishing trade and ability to use and 
evaluate trade publications and book selec- 
tion tools is necessary. Ability to work with 
others, to develop within this system, and 
to adapt book selection and ordering to auto- 
mated procedures is required. MLS or equiva- 
lent 5th yr. degree + at least 1 yr’s. profes- 
sional library experience, preferably in an 
administrative capacity is necessary. $11,518 
minimum, Request application before Janua 
23: Washoe County Personnel Dept., PO 
11130, Reno, NV 89510. te 
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ssistant library director, Montgomery City- 
ounty Public Library. MLS with a minimum 
3 yrs.’ professional experience including 
supervisory experience. $12,644-$16,459. Ap- 
plication deadline January 1. Montgomery 
City-County Public Personnel Department, POB 
1111, Montgomery, AL 36102. 


Children’s librarian. 2 positions open January 
1. Both positions will be under the direction 
of the head of the children’s department 
and will perform a variety of professional 
functions, One position: primary emphasis 
on services to younger children; other: posi- 
tion: primary emphasis on services to pre- 
teens. Candidates must have ALA-accredited 
MLS. One of the positions will require 1-2 
yrs.’ experience. Minimum salary $10,000. Vaca- 
tion, sick leave, holidays, and group insurance 
plan. Submit resume by December 15: James 
M. O’Brien, Oak Lawn Public Library, 9427 
South Raymond Avenue, Oak Lawn, IL 60453. 


Coordinating librarian for LSCA grant to de- 
velop and implement continuing library edu- 
cation program. 1 yr. position available Janu- 
ary. Public library experience essential, 
strong communication skills needed. Admin- 
istrative experience helpful. Salary $11,000- 
$14,000 depending on qualifications. Send 
resume by December 15: K. Stephanoff, Chair- 
person, Tri-District Committee, Allentown 
Sabre eirary. 914 Hamilton Mall, Allentown, 


County librarian. Salary range $1,310-$1,602 
per month. Requires possession of State of 
California Board of Library Examiners Cer- 
tificate as a county librarian or possess 
qualifications to participate in next exam. 
Applications must be received by January 4: 
Imperial County Personnel Dept., 940 Main, 
ElI Centro, CA 92243. An equal-opportunity 
employer. 


Director, newly formed district library. Central 
library and 14 branches serving population 
of 145,000 near 2 large midwestern univer- 
sities. Building program contemplated. Can- 
didate with 3-5 yrs.’ experience in public 
library administration, ALA-accredited MLS 
required, Salary $18,000-$25,000, based on 
experience. Position open January 1. Send 
resume by December 31: Margaret Webb, 
Jackson District Library, 4752 Pin Oak Trail, 
Jackson, MI 49201. 





Director, Western North Carolina county li- 
brary has an opening for library director; ALA- 
accredited MLS; minimum 2 yrs.’ public li- 
brary administrative experience; salary $12,- 
000-$14,000 negotiable. Contact: Clifton B. 
Metcalf, Chairman, Board of Trustees, Hay- 
wood County Public Library, 402 South Hay- 
wood St., Waynesville, NC 28786. (704) 456-5301. 





Extension librarian for small county library 
system. Challenge of organizing an extension 
department to serve large rural area. 1 book- 
mobile, 2 small branches. Within hour’s drive 
of 2 metropolitan areas. Require ALA-ac- 
credited MLS + 1 yr’s. experience in public 
library with a strong extension department. 
Salary $10,860. Usual benefits. Beverly R. 
Ulmer, Librarian, Orangeburg County Library, 
510 Louis St., Orangeburg, SC 29115. An equal- 
opportunity employer. 





Head librarian for progressive newly expanded 
suburban library in prestige community of 
16,000, 22 miles from downtown Chicago. Cir- 
culation of 20,000 per month, staff of 10. MLS 
+ public library experience required. Salary 
$13,500-$16,500 + benefits. Starting date June 
1. Send resume: Hinsdale Library Board, 20 
E. Maple St., Hinsdale, IL 20521, attention: 
Richard C. King. 





Head of technical processing. Immediate 
opening at suburban Chicago library. Re- 
quires ALA-accredited MLS + 1 yr’s. full-time 
cataloging experience. Salary $10,000—$15,000 
+ attractive fringe benefits. Contact: Mary 
Tobin Thompson, Assistant Librarian, Down- 
LPS ed Public Library, Downers Grove, IL 
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Library director for growing county system 
of 17 branch libraries with 100 employees. 
Responsible for the development and organi- 
zation of the county library including budget- 
ing, policy recommendations, contact with 
county and local government officials, and 
overseeing financial arrangements with local 
governments. Requires considerable experi- 


ence as a librarian, preferably in a library - 


system, and in library administration; ALA- 
accredited MLS; possession of a State Perma- 
nent Professional Certificate. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Salary low-to-mid twenties. Submit 
resume with salary requirements by Decem- 
ber 31: Kent County Personnel, 300 Monroe 
NW, Grand Rapids, MI 49503. (616) 774-3545. An 
equal-opportunity, affirmative employer. 


STATE LIBRARY 


Assistant state librarian needed in library-con- 
scious New Hampshire. As deputy, assists in 
general supervision of state agency which in- 
cludes law library, legislative reference, general 
reference, bookmobile, and consultant service 
to local libraries, institutional libraries, and li- 
brary service to the handicapped. Specific re- 
sponsibility for personnel, federal programs, etc. 
Collection of 630,000 volumes, staff of 55 (in- 
cluding 21 professionals), 4 bookmobiles. Re- 
quires experience in personnel administration 
and public relations, and ability to speak and 
write persuasively. Excellent opportunity to 
gain all-round experience. Enthusiasm and 
initiative essential qualities. ALA-accredited 
MLS + at least 8 yrs.’ experience required, 
Liberal retirement including Social Security 
+ usual benefits, Salary range $16,000-$22,000. 
Entering salary negotiable. Apply: Avis M. 
Duckworth, State Librarian, New Hampshire 
State Library, 20 Park St., Concord, NH 03301. 
An equal-opportunity employer. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial “out-of-print” Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in sue ying out-of- 
print books as listed in all library indexes 
(Granger: Essay & General Literature. Shaw 
Standard, Fiction, Biogra hy, Lamont, Speech, 
pir eck ab lists invited. . 4 St., New York, 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from Interna- 
tional Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 


THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a spe- 
cialist search for your o.p. titles. American or 
foreign. Inquiries for single titles or desider- 
ata lists receive personal and diligent atten- 
tion, if given to us exclusively for a specific 
ite. Paul A. Stroock, Box 126, Jericho, NY 


EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS search titles or 
subject. Plus 150,000 indexed stock. PAB, 2917 
Atlantic, Atlantic City, NJ 08041. (609-344-1943). 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 





LEARNED PERIODICALS in humanities and 
sciences. 20 yrs. in business. Welcome want 
and sales lists. John C. O’Connor, 54 Norman 
PI., Tenafly, NJ 07670. 





THANKS for keeping us so busy that we had 
no time for selecting and addressing our cus- 
tomary Season's Greetings. Please accept our 
heartiest wishes in this manner. Albert J. 
Phiebig, Inc.. Foreign Books and Periodicals, 
Box 352, White Plains, NY 10602. 


ASK AND YOU SHOULD RECEIVE, Back Issues 
from Way’s Magazines Unlimited. Box AL- 
193, Seattle, WA 98111. 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. J. S. Canner & 
Co., 49-65 Lansdowne St., Boston, MA 02215. 





BACK ISSUES available of titles in “Readers 


Guide” and “PPI”. Send want lists. Magazine 
roe Room 405, 145 W. 29th, New York, NY 





U.S. GOVERNMENT publications. Out-of-print. 
We buy, sell, and exchange. S. Ward, La Plata, 
MD 20646. Wanted: Monthly Catalog. 





ABRAHAM'S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 





BACK ISSUE magazines: general, scholarly, 
technical. Designed to serve public libraries 
as well as high school and junior college li- 
braries. Please send want lists to Back Issues 
West, a Division of Ludwig Periodica, Box 
6688, Tucson, AZ 85716. 





WE SHIP YOUR ORDERS IN 48 HOURS— 
BACK ISSUES—general, technical, medical, 
scholarly. Hawkeye Book & Mag., Academy 
Acres, Box 231, Redfield, SD 57469. 





SERVICES AND SOURCES 





s 200 employers. $3. Op- 
portunities Unlimited—39, Suite 501, 79 Wall 





SOLAR ENERGY BOOKS—FREE CATALOG. 
Centerline, 401 S. 36th St., Phoenix, AZ 85034. 








CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school and 
children’s libraries put the new Sears list to 
work, Over 1,200 see, see also, and notes cards 
145-p. manual/list of pennies wi penay 
numbers, $35.95. Woods Library Publishing Co., 
9159 Clifton Pk., Evergreen Park, IL 6064 


+ 





MARCFICHE: The least expensive and most 
up-to-date source of cataloging. MARC Re- 
search, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 


CONGRESS IN PRINT: a weekly alert to just- 
released committee hearings, prints, and staff 
studies. Subscription only. For information 
write Dept. 101, Washington Monitor, 499 
National Press Bldg., Wasihngton, DC 20045. 





LIBRARIANS—LIBRARIAN STAFF. School, uni- 
versity, college, public. Inquire about our “‘in- 
stant ALERT Job Opening” service. ALERT, 
15 Orchard, Wellesley, MA 02181. 





COMPLIMENTARY NO SMOKING SIGN. 
Unique. Breath, POB 1558, Clemson, SC 29631, 





LIBRARIANS - TEACHERS - ADMINISTRATORS. 
Current school, college openings list $5.95. 
Leading Placement Sources, $3.95. EISB, Box 
662, Newton, MA 02162. 





SCIENCE FICTION BOOK REVIEW INDEX, Vol. 
7, 1976 is now available for $4.50, providing 
access to 3,836 reviews of 1,821 books. Demand 
reprints of volumes 4-6 are available for $5.00 
each. Inquire regarding volumes 1-3. SFBRI 
Dapa AL, 3608 Meadow Oaks Ln., Bryan, TX 





BOOK SEARCH SERVICE. Specializing in hard- 
covers, rare, out-of-print, paperbacks, Dance 
Book Catalogue 50¢. Send SASE to Dept. A, 
Richard Chalfin, 47 W. 71 St., Apt. 1F, New 
York, NY 10023. 





AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


allies 














WHAT AE YOU GOING TO DO 
WITH HALF A MILLION BOOKS? 


FIND THEM: 


by author and title in the brand new 


BOOKS IN PRINT 
1977-1978 


ISBN 0-8352-0994-6. 

ISSN 0068-0214. LC 4-12648. 
October 1977. 872” x 11" c. 

7,500 pages. $86.50 the 4-vol. set. 

















by 62,000 subject areas in the brand-new 


SUBJECT GU 
SUBJECTGUIDE TO ENAC 


Hardbounds. Paperbacks, Trade Books. 


BOOKS IN PRINT (cocina 


ISBN 0-8352-0995-4. 

ISSN 0000-0159. LC 4-12648. 
November 1977. 8172” x 11" c. 
4,550 pages. $65.00 the 2-vol. set. 





Order from: R. R. Bowker Order Dept. P. O. Box 1807, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 
(Outside Western Hemisphere, order from Bowker, Erasmus House, Epping, Essex, England.) 
Sales tax will be added where applicable. All prices include shipping and handling charges, and are applicable to 
the U.S., its territories and possessions. Prices are 10% higher in all other Western Hemisphere countries. 
Prices and publication dates are subject to change without notice. 
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WORLD BOOK 


World Book editors work closely with educators to 
find out what subjects children study in class, and on 
their own. They actually monitor classroom activities, 
then develop their articles to supplement classroom 
studies. 

World Book fits its language to its most likely 
readers. Articles are written at the language level of 
the persons most likely to read them. 

World Book’s article on puppets — which would be 
of greater interest to young children—reads more 
easily than the one on thermodynamics, which is a 
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more advanced topic. And major articles begin wit! 


formation gets more advanced, so does the language. 


For example, the article on insects begins...“Insect — 


is a small, six-legged animal.” But as the article un- 


folds, it progresses to a scholarly discussion of ivsect - 


growth patterns, development, and classification. 


No wonder World Book is the best-selling encyclo- 
pedia in the world. Doesn’t the current set of World 
Book belong in your library? 


World Book — Childcraft International, Inc. 
a subsidiary of Field Enterprises, Inc. 


510 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654. 
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simple explanations so that even young readers can 
get the basic information they want. Then, as the in- - 
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